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EXAMINATION, &c. 


I Hii iulvoratlS of ivHgions liberty lia\e abundant feasoiuto exuH 
at^llu’ pl*ogres^ viiirli their cai^sc tiai made in the session that is 
just coin'luded. If, iiulrod, Mieir loftiest expeetations were, in 
iii.slanc<‘, c]lif.)^)jMnMlo(l, at tlie very moment that the glorious object 
seemed within ifieir grasp, they have been richly consoled in the. 
gt-iu*ral spirit eliV/itcd — -in llie temper inaintaiiH'd — in the talents 
«ii‘<pl:i>ed —in the preiuflice leinoved — in all lhos(^ signs which 
e\ince ilie enlarging ca^cities and improving morals of the Clnis- 
tiaii w oi hk I Mil ill other eases, the victory has been more decisive. 
'L ise pn asiire, by which onr own religion was tolerated in a eonn- 
rty^; li< «e all others are sanclioned, was carried by large major- 
ities, ! panics die most t?j»posite ' and, finally, a I3ill to annul 
the i I '.el blit (ibsolele stall. t» s, wliicrli threaten the l/nitariuns with 
pv uakicj worthy of*ihe Impusition, has pu*^sed botli houses of par- 
luipw III without a u and or a whisper being raisc'd to opposes it. 
'J he v muttereo no c^.*ali.stic words about cUsaifectiou — the 

pidgr'^ex}/. ,'ssed no liembling anxiety for the iinmutubilifv of the 
lav. s of oiu* ancestors— not an ai.tijacobin clainmvd against inno- 
v;ilie,n~nol a bishop declaimed against lierelly. The church, 
either fn^'ji conviclioii or drowsiness, nodded assent; and all 
secuK ii to be anxious on!\ to let the o&uoxions statutes pass quietly 
info (diliiiou. 'The coiupie'l appeared thus to be \v«m w ithout 
a battle j wiien liie* friends of the lighteous measure beheld an 
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fiiciny, arisiii" from a quarter thq^most unexpected. Witli 
^tnsjHJalvable astonislttient, they saw thcinselves^ngaged with the 
iViityd of the liberty of the |jress, the ttiiud^ — the great 

apo^fc ofpoliticalScform— and the sTftnuous op|>qj[ienlit of bigcKry 
and cornij^lion. ^It is to an exaiijinktion of the objeciions of 
this eiiivalroiis antag#ifl.st, that I ha\e ia)\v to invite the attention 
* of iiiy readci?, requesting them cotlslantfy to t^'fef4o those Num- 
bers of his Ifegister, on vvhicji my observations are R)iinded. 

Before I proceed, liowever, to t'xamine the arguments by which 
Mr. Cobbett has opposed th5 repeal of these obsolete and igno- 
minious enactments, it A>ill be necessary to state what they really 
arc. Tlic Blasphemy act, after denouncing the scntirnenls at 
which its thunders are levelled, as detectable crimes, jjrocccil.s to 
declaie, that if any ' person, ediiJiiled in the Cliristiun icllgion,^aiul 
proj'essiffg the same, shftll by printing, teaching, or advisdl speaking, 
tieny any one of the persons of the holy 1 Vin?W fo be (Jod, (or 
shall maintain that there arc inbre Gods tlian one) he shalf for the 
first offence be rendered incapalrlC/>f holding any oflice or place 
of trust, and for the second shall he ren 

Ol* BRINGING ANY ACTION, BEING GCRllOIAN, EXF-Cl- 
TOR, LEGATEE, OR IMUlCHASIill OF JMNDS, AND SHALL* 

SUI FKR THKEK YEARS’ I MBttl SO X M EN wIthOUT BAIL; 

and by the 17lh ch. of the famed x\ct o'* ^'(deration he is excepted 
from all its. advantages, unless within a ceitaiii time^he publicly 
recants his errors. See 4 Bla. Com. pp. 44- 41). Thus were those 
unfortunate sectarians not only excluded from the partial toloralioii ' 
w hich w'as extended to their Christian brelfnen — ^hey wcpc not 
only marked as objects of contempt and derision — i^ot only se]>a- 
rated from the numerous and contending parties of the Christian 
\torId, by an insuperable barrier, — but placed in daily peiil of«lun- 
guishing in the dungeons which ancient tyranny had er^cA'Cd for our 
bigh-jninded ancestors, and becoming, like thein, oidL'usts 8f soci- 
ety, deprived of the dearest rights of men and citizens, anit w itli 
no earthly bles^ng left them to cheer their forlorn existence. In 
ihese enlightened days, when intolerance itself is^ compelled 
to assume a gentler aspect, no cue is hardy enough to pul these 
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orthodox enactments into ^feciUion. They still, liowcver, rc; 
main, to llie dis^rnce of our statulti bo(f^ imd our religion—' 
still hang suspended the heads of those who must transgr 
thfliii every tjpie they aOthess tlicir consciMitioiis and tcivent 
homage to the Father of Aj'ercies, J'orniing a com]dete anomaly 
in our^system of legislati* n, they aj)j)car to, the vyo of a philoso- 
pher as a kindffjf ;pUi(|uo curiisity ; he surveyed with a feeling ' 
similar to that‘ with which we view a Gothic arch — the gloomy and 
awful rmnnaiit of some abode of wrelchedifL'ss and superstition ; 

^ standing singly iiitirc and uuimpuirdd, amidst the crumbling ruins, 
which the lapse (if ages has reduced to decav, and w'hich darkens 
the imagination w'ith the austere grandeur of the original fabric. 

To the removal of these dreadful penalties, M\\ Cobbett has 
ofte|cd several objections, which u”o well (l(?serving of our altentive 
consideration, whether we consider the ^alents of the objector; his 
tried atlachmelfit political freedonv; his sutFerings in the cause 
of fiee^ discussion ; his general openness to conviction ; or the 
.novelty ot^llie arguments thein^dves. He thinks, then, if 1 rightly. 
uiiders(|mf^ reasonings, that the Unitarians are not entitled 
*to the relief \mcll«has been demanded for ibem, because lliey are 
• not Christians ; and* therefore to allow llieiii to propagate their 
.sentiments, and to •rcfBse the .same permis.sioii to the Deist, w ould 
be partiality to the formji^ and oppression to the latter-; that the 
cause of rel^ioiis liberty wall sufl'er by satisiying a particular class 
of claimants; that the ministry will obtain an accession of power 
by ^liwr indulgence ; and that dis.seiiters in geiunal are intolerant 
and iisifncii'Dy to the very liberty they are euineslly demanding. 

Jp supp“it^of the lirst of these positions, it is argu(*d that llie 
tlisseinci's in qiicstioti d« Tiot belie e the Scriptmes tube the word of 
(;od, as they (Kmy part\-ulHr parts of them, which are siipposeU 
to contaiiwlie doctrines of the v ^‘arnation, and others to which 
they nfdcse tm ii :usenl. In the lirst ])luee, I deny the premises 
on which ihc/yosition is f(!«nnded. ?>!any of those who are included 
in the sweeping and Irrribh* denunciations o{ Jfhtt Blasphemy 
act and the WVthanasiun creed, believe the whole of die Bible to be 
the worti of tiod ; they most devoutly re(C(*;ve it.s atM.ourit of the mi- 
raculous concepfion ; and contend most strcuuouslv for the unthen- 
tlcity of the disputed narratives. It may, say they, be. perfectly true. 



jjlial Clu ist was borir^r a virgin, and yet perfectly false, that he ij 
and eternal Fallit i . 1 1 may b<Mij^v«¥W:>vertibly true, that the 
MessiaJj is a divine lu i .mi, ami jet llte individual «istAice ofAhe 
Holy Spirit maji he greatly questj^n^blt!. Among those who 
deny any one of ihu •persons of ibew Tfinity to be God,” there is 
an infinite variety of minule*KsIiadesiof d}iTeren»’e,\fhidi naturally 
result from bold and liberal reflection. It is hot one sect, but many, 
that are striving to bieak their chain> : disagreeing in a vapety 
of respects ; but uniting in a firm and unvaried attachment to the 
principles of civil aiul religious freedom. 

In the secontl* plact?, grantiiig, for a moment, that the vvlmlc of 
these obnoxious sectarians sire agreed in believing certain parts of 
the linglish version of the Scif^tures to be inlerpolaled oranis- 
translated; granting Ihat^ there is no medium between the creed 
of Athanasius, and tlie'oppoifbnts of Mr. Cobbel^ I* cannot admit 
the justice of his Iriinnphaiit coiyclusioti. Surely it was never be- 
fqre contended, except in the pulpits of the very lowest of the 
methodists, who arc the objects of Mr. C.'s lib^vod ubiise, tliat^ 
every word of an English version of the Scriptures is the word 
of God. Has the hand of sonic guardian ^ngel preserved every' 
Greek acc^mt and Hebrew vowtd from lift unavoidable injuries 
of time! Wiic our tianslulors, and llu'^r wise and royal inasler, 
placed beyond the n ach of prejudice, exalted above ihe influence 
of passion, gifled w ith unerring wdsdoin, and more than mortal 
acuteness r ( )i^ the contrary, there is scarcely a ChristiAi Sect 
on earth, whicli does not perpetually exercise all itsjearningln the 
profound investigations of biblical criticism. The luminaries 
of the Church of Phiglaud, the Tiilotson?, ihe Paleys, and tlie 
Horseleys, have repeatedly displayed and corrected the erroft of 
manuscripts, and of translations. To take but one^idsisuice out 
of a« multitude, the Celebrated passage in St. John’j^ Gospel, on 
the very poinHn (|ucsti()n, has been deflared an iijterpoldlion by 
the almost miiNiimcus voice of tlie learned of the opposing par- 
ties. Tlic venerable TIishop of LanclaiV, in his masterljf confutation 
of the “ Age of Reason,” *a w ork which will survive as the defence 
of our iioly religion, when every penal statute has sunk into deserved 
oblivion ; not only criticises but rejects. But all these w'orthy cha- 
racters, according to ^^r. CobbettN reasoning, have forfeited their 
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title to Chn>tlaiiily, by their efforts to defiSrid it. In conimony 
justice to Mr. Paine, ljhr,\;yerent| antagonist should Iiave'bcnn 
secifUid will! him, apd all that are truly good an(/ great, he ^si^para- 
ted from a faith, to be recoi!/eJ without examination, and believed 
M'ithoiU knowledge. ^ ^ ^ 

What, then, ts* it /.Vecessary for a Clitislian to believe, respecting 
the Scriptures j* The sftnple and obvious answer is to be found in 
the d<^'<^'hiration wbicli all Dissenters are required to make — and 
whidi tilt; Unitarians arc of course in the practice of inakiug — when 
they become public leacheis ; these holy books contain 

the revealed will of Wod, and arc the rule of <loctrine and of practice. 

^ These, the Unitarian considers as the rule ; his misfortune i.-:, that he 
’ considers them also as the ojfO/ nffc. 7'his is the very head and 
front of his offending.’' Mr. Cohbetl, cm th^ other har.d, lielieves 
the doctrines whidfl he considers as orthodox, not because tlics are 
contained in the Scripluiesf for tl;at lie acknowledges he does not 
waste his time in iiuiuiring; but because he finds them in the articles 
<if his QinrclNt-iby Law established. I [is adversaries, on tlu»coii- 
tiary, who do not llcknowledge the Chuicli as the true iiiteipreter 
of Script tuc, nject tfje'^e positions la caii^'e tlio} do not see them 
revealed in the sacred i'C roids. I'hose, llicrefon^, who profess to 
follow C'hiisl as their only^A'ader, ha\c no right to be called by his 
name, and iw claim to an honor which ought exclusively to dignify 
those who receive the divine light through a liuniaii and a fallible 
iiiedlLiril ! 

Jiut'ihor m^st heterodox of Dissenters from the Church of En- 
gland, have 10 eight to be called Christians, because they reject some 
doctrines, as irrational Snd uninU lligible* and retain oIIkts equally 
jn\stP rioi!s. Eor instance, some of iheiii oppose the belief of the iii- 
rarnalion (TP*(i^iri.sl, while they chOi- h arapUifous and coidideuthope 
of iinnioitahlM iiuiii his Iriumpliuut resurrection. Upon the tame 
groiin(l/tiic Church of fft.me might have denied the claim of our 
refoinu. i Cluiich to Christianity; beeause, upon very princi- 
ple, slie irjccipd the docliinc of tr.\nsuh.sianliation, w Jiilc that worthy 
mother of «11 iha^ is enchanting in oiystery, miglil have rcproaclied 
Jier with incor.sislenry in retaining her belief in the Trinity. Infinitely 
ah th»’ loftie r glories and boundless expectations, which Cliiistiunlty 
offers to ou/ speculation, Iraiibccud those faculties by which they 
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*^are dimly surveyedj^^we must clcailj undcrs^nd that God has 
*»rjpvcalcd their truth, or we only nautter a kind of cabalistic word, 
to ^(^cli \ve are unable to affix any ^^it?nieaning. 'We can no 
more bblieve without knowledge, tlian^w’e can kno% without ideas. 

Let us, •then, fbr a jnonicnt, piit^hc Church and her damnatory 
creeds aside, and coming to the oTily rule of faith/’ inquire what 
belief it is which is there required to constitiite^a beljever in Jesus. 

This says he, adchessing Ms heavenly Falter,*' is life eternal ; to 
know thee, the only true Go4, and Jesus Christ whom thou Jiast 
sent.” Tlie profession required, by the inspired leacliers of his 
religion, of those whom they converted, \vas a simple belief 
in the Messialfship of their Master, and that the Almighty 
had raised him from the tomb, as the proof of the divinity , 
of Jiis mission, a»4 a pledge of a similar* resurrection* for 
his Juimble and yet aspiriTW followers. \Vhat<^ver^ then, the Uni- 
tarians may disclaim, thislnb|7 steadfastly believe; on this they 
confidently repose their hopes oS life and immortality. Hiey lirst 
‘ receive the Scriptures, because they commend tliemseljjcs to their 
reason and to their hearts ; they next acknowledge Jiese principle^ 
because they find them there inculcated, ahd they reject the opinions 
they conceive to be false, because they think ll^^it they oppose the 
tenor of the sacred volume, anti injure tlie holy cause for whicli 
they are anxiously contendiug. ^ 

Of these tojnes, however, Mr. Cobbclt glories in befng ignorant ; 

" for as there are settled law-s and indeed express Acts of Parlia- 
ment to regulate his faith and worship,” he thinks inquiry a^ once 
idle and unnecessary. In India, llien, he w'oiild •devoutly have 
submitted bis reason to the ordinances of Brachma ; In Turkey, he 
would have been a follower of Mahomet; in Italy, a.Bomaii 
Catholic; in China, a Coiifuciau; In Egypt, he would have wor- 
shipped the onions on whicli he banqueted ; in Olah^fte, thj Ktones 
upon which he tiampled. But would he allow the stupendous j^owers 
of human geums, which assimilate us with our Aliisiglity Creator, 
lo be eniployea on the petty concerns of this transitory scene, and 
restrain them from noblej exertions on subjects whirl® w;ll employ 
them for ever ? Must we chill the imaginalion of Uie poet, and ridi- 
cule the aspiring reason of the l^hilosbphcr ? and shall we rest the 
#ncliauting hopes and celestial consolations, which cheer the w'cary 



und animate the jiretched/’^n the unstable basis of a priestly 
decree? or, to u 3(B an ajrgiiment -more siiiteo to Mr. Cobbett's 
habits of rejection, cdnUtcJ^e ignorant of the pestilential iiiAy^'^ce 
of dmveisaf err^fs in religion, on the moral and political o^clfare 
of society? The page of Lnlory^ill inform hipi, hfow neady mental 
gieatness and political I reetiom are connected, and bow easily are 
those siibserviefif i<f the most degrading debpotisui, who have siir- 
rendeicd their consciences to a po^ei fill and ambiUous priest* 
hood ^ 

If, then, the claim of these sectaiiaiis to the name and character 
of Clnistians be fully established, theie ran be no reason v\Iiy they 
should not be pluct d on a level with their bicthieii* dissenting from 
; the Chilli h of Kiigland. Dul this, it seems, will be a partial favor, 
^ and Cl piece of gioss injustice to those it uiU not benefit. 

This, houiver, cannot he the feeling;' of any other party of 
Christians, because they are aheady<^iancipated from these griev-t 
ous penalties, and it is those only, m ho totally deny the authority 
of revelabon, nho will have a pfeteiice for complaining. But 1 
unable to icehe how the fjcqdom of one sect to e\eruse 
its w 01 ship ran be Vo thei^ more galling than the liberty which has 
"long been roncedci^ to a multitude. If theic is any weight in the 
objection, the Deist was most cruelly oppressed by the act of tolera- 
tion : it was to him most^njuiious to repeal the snliituiy laws, by 
whnh iho CatholicSyWere threatened with the penalties of tieason, 
if the) dared to piopagate the leligion of their fore-fatheis; and if 
evef the enlightened advocates of the Iiish pelitiotis should sue* 
cced, *thty wdl have forged iic\v chains for the oppressed and 
wretclied uiibclieveis. ^ ^ 

But we are ne\t told that the i:au$e of religious liberty wiK 
suffeir by ^pacifying tlie clamors of one class of petitioners; 
dial, so^ fur iV.'^rn advanciug^ it will gieatly impede ) and that the 
change, w hie will set the mind completely at liberty, must be 
sudden to be effectual , if this reasoning were comet, it would 
prove, that eveiy act, by which intolerance has conl^ssed its weak- 
ness, has placed us farther fioni the accoipplishnient of our wishes; 
that it was’ greatly prejudicial to favor all the rest of the Christina 
world to the exclusion of the Unitarians ; and that, in order to pro* 
mote the <^use of libei ty pf conscience, our meettogs ought to bo 
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^ 1 

f lowed, our lips Sealefit ^nd bur 'br^^sbip confined to the recesses 
oi\i|iose wpods Nvhich were the simple rites of 

our^V^cutfd ancestors. "On anOdief ground, thi% singular arfu* 
inent is entirely fa^acious ; \it is fols^ tiat any sect will be satisfied 
by the propovcil repaaA. The UtiiU^riaiks will only be plac^ on a 
level with the fest of their dissenting bretfurpii ^thdy^will then have 
all their disqualifications and ^Jrongs in comaion, and they will be 
more than c\^er bouhTl to a cordial and vigorous coopciation. ^ At 
piesciit, the ('xertions of some of tlie ablest and most illustrious 
dissenters are engaged in attaining a particular object : let that be 
once obtained, and they will give their undivided assistance to the 
geneial cause of humanity, lliey have ever been its boldest and 
firmest advocates. Among these firescribed Sectarians, we behold a 
Locke and a Newton: Jind^Mr. Cobbett’s contempt for that Clas* 
sical lore which elevates, rcl^s, and Bofteus, tlie%oul[ of its posses- 
sor, has prevented him from respecting Gilbert Wakefield as a 
scholar, he cun never forget hinii as a dauntless and^ sufiering 
•j^triot. Did the caiuse of political, legislative, and moral inform ever^ 
receive more pow crfnl suj)port than from Pric<^ aiid Priestley ? Is 
Mr.Cobbett ignorant that at the dinner of the Unitarian fund, the 
Cause of civil and religious liberty all over<hc world was drank 
with an enthusiastic feeling which was evinced ia^ long and 
repeated applauses ? Are the names of Frend and Rutt totally un- 
known to him ? Of the religious creed of these distinguished charac- 
ters, 1 express, like Mr. C., no opinion; but while I have bef^^me 
their speeches and writings, while ( can peruse the^diniraMe ser- 
mon of Mr. Bclsham on the Catholic Cjaims, and thal; of Mr. Asp- 
land on Religious Libeiiy,^! am coin|>eiled to acknowledge the sin* 
^ciiess of their views, tbd extent of thqif capacities, and the integri- 
ty of their hearts. We wish not” (says the lasil-mentioned 
author) for unity of opinion in the bond of ignorance, nor unity 
of profession in the bond of hypocrisy, lAit for unity ^f spiilt ni the 
bond of peace^' If this pure Cliristianity should be once impres- 
sed on every heart, the feform for wbicb Mr. Cobfie^ has so ably 
contended imiat speedily flispel that corruption which wc unite in 
detesting* 

As I have not* uiacks' those concessions to Mr. Cobbett, which 
have furnished him with weapeita to^coaibat Ifis free-thinking op- 
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ponents^ it will not be peceoai^ for me tofi&quire how far be has 
here been ,8U(^e>sfu^w«^l^sl«)ly t4eiefore, proceed, ooncis^ to 
notice hisoassv^n, that*a ''partial repeal of penal statufiM will 
impede, instead of advan<Snj, the abolition o( tlie indole sj’steni. 
In his, opinion, nothing will Jie done till ih^ whole is obtained. 
Now', in the.;4‘«^ place, 'however cdcf}ing it might be to see Uie 
principle of intoleiaifce, which ha$, in this coiintr} assumed the 
asiKCt oi mildness and toleration, displaced' in one instance in its 
natisccolois; — however disgracefuUo tliat piinciplc, which nothing 
can really disgrace, Uiat such a monument of its malignity should be 
preserved to wain us from its gentler advances— Jlie must have but 
little sense of generous feeling, who would desire the adv.intage, at 
lhe,*'\p^n8e of the iguonnuy ot hij country, the scandal of his leli- 
gioii, and the suftViing' of Ins persecuted birthien. In the seiond 
place, it is not tn e that the Uiiitau^f' would be distinguished fiom 
the mass of professing Chwslians by the rejveal of tliese obnoMons 
enactmegfs. They w ould onl§' lie placed at their side to fight the 
geiieiabb^lc "‘tb couiagemvigoiated by success. In the lad place, 
it is abundantly eMdent, liom a survey of histoiy, th.it the most 
valuable rctoiniatioivj weie nevei accomphshid by a sudden and 
mighty effort. A gieat distinction between the ptogiess of tiuth 
and of ambition is, tliaJ the one is imbulent and splendid; the 
other, gradual and often obscure. True it is, that the abodes of 
coniiption may sometimes be ovei whelmed by teriible and 
&uddt..i commotions; but then they oppress much that is beautiful in 
theirdcill, aii^ the Augean stable is cleansed by the blood of the 
iiinoieiit and Jhe mistaken. Trutii, on the contiary, like a gentle 
all cam, silently pnisu4>s its coturso, unnoticed, through scenes of 
desclatiou and pf miseiy, it acqniica strength by its umuffied 
progiess/am^ at length a^cars trium^ant over eveiy obstacle. 
Mr. Cobbett quotes the lefonuation from PopCry in England, as 
an in^aiice td.the contiary, but surgly it will be fouial that he 
has heie been singularly mifoitunatp. The, brat fJep was indeed 
taken, and <the way was fust opened, by the lust of a ciuel and 
ambitious hffonarch, but it was Iiy the gentle progress of intelligence 
aud a pro|>er spuit, that we have thus far sliaken off the bondage 
of coiiiifvtion. Even yet, the work is ipcomplete; although it is 
rapidly advgiiriiig, in spite of JVjr. Cobbett’s exprtions, 'ITie repeal 
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ntihe laws in qiiestiofif is p part6f^j^e gloirious chain of events 
theft commenced^ and w)uifh> leaver he completed till 
every' sU^tutc that opposes the pro^ss of mental ftdwiic£nient shall 
have siink«to its destined oblivion. # ^ 

The Freiiclj fie v<flii lion, anothei# of* Mr. Cobbett’s insitances, 
furnishes a striking illustrafton of my rema'Ht^ Wth respect to 
violent commotions.^ That *vas, indeed, af once ^ected. The 
degrading superstitions of the National faith, and the ignoraiicf to 
which Priestcraft is naturally allied, prevented the salutary influence 
of gradual and effectual reformation. There was a point, however, 
at which human nature could €Midure no longer ; the spirit which 
might ha\e improved, violently overthrew --the tenderest affections 
were violated, and tl\^ name of*froedom profaned — till the ^us( 
of passion subsided as qui^ly as it rose : and after strewing the 
wretched country wdtli monOiSHjnts of ruined grAtness, took refuge 
ill a military despotism. ^ • 

^ But, if Mr. Cobbett’s positioft be just, llien musj the* Ca- 
tholic claims nearer he conceded — Then has he, ineveiyeline he^ 
has written in their favor, rivetted the chains of his posterity<--then 
ought all Disseutcis to be still legarded as oiTtlaws to society, then* 
ought the Baptists still to he burned for liA^sy, and the Catholics 
quartered for tn^asoii — till eveiy feeliftg of human nature had 
been outraged — till oppression had roused thc^ might that 
slumbers in the peasant’s arm/’* and a religious insurrection left no 
sanctuary pure, and no altar inviolate. If no improvement for*wiiicli 
reason is to strive with power, could have been gnglually effected, 
then would the African slave-trade never have been «i5olished. If 
^ partial repeal of unjust law's bcuijjust, tliSn would that enlighten- 
ed law yer. Sir Samuel flomilly, whenever he attempted to abrogate 
a single bloody and obsolete statute, be^found giiilty^of opposing a 
totaf and radical change. It is, then, most unjust, and parflal, that 
the shoplifter should be exempted from tile gallow'S, \khile tlm Sheep- 
;5tealers are l^f^in jeopardy^ and (he ladies who deal with the Spirit 
of Evil, should fight with those heretics who deny thej^existence of 
their Satanic master, for t^eir proposed exeinptioi^from the punish- 
ments of justice. But we are told that it is by\ssentiug to measures 


* Campbell. 



like tlirsc, lliat [he niiimtain^anljn orer tUo ni!mb 

they have set at libe)tyf*kSQ^pesiloiis . to j^eneral Are(l(/iM. ^^fbw, 
ill ‘the Jifst ^lace, we reply ihal ihti li)>crty of® ^ “^^vor- 
shipping ihe i\Iniighty, una^7palled by ijie • appieFfenyions of 
iuipi'isQimieiit iin<l of oifdawry, is not retfneslecj as a boon, 
to- be co;n(;e<iecf,1l)u(Pdtmindetl as a pflrl and only a part of a right 
which has been niijufitlv withheld. Jn«the place, it is abuiid<r 

anlT^’ ttianifesl, that it is not to the petitions of Unitarians, but to the 
‘ intelfigen^'c of the times, that Uir miiii'jlry, wifli all otliei parties, Iia\c 
silently yielded. And /ttsthy, it is to be obscryed, that since the 
guardians of the chfireli have as readily acquic.sced in the alteration 
' as those of the slate, if, llierofore, the siiccessfnl heretics will feel a 
gratiful affection for ministers, ho\¥ iiiuch’morp for the Prelates and 
Archbi.shop.s ! lliev will ictiini at once t^t'he altar and to the tliroii^; 
amd if they heroin^ as loyal as Mr. Bowles, it \^ill be some 

consolation that they will IbeCoiqe as orthodox iis JMr. Uobbett. 

Such^ jheii, arc the arguftVents whicli the great polllic^^ 
jreforraor Bas us::<i on this interesting subject* * lie clcnomiccs 
the Unituriai s as ifltideis, for a reason nliicli would iinchiistiunize 
*all who have done bodor to his church — upon tliis assum]>tion, he 
builds the conclusion, that to remove these dreadful penalties would 
be paitialund unjust — ihefl advaiiv-t-.^ a j>osUion whicJi would paralyse 
die iiohh -st aborts of human virtue, and ivdiiee us to ui!5{>eakable 
w ivtchediicss— aud lastly aUoc' rll those w ho ^disj^ent from Li» 
chiftcf!, in " style well adapted to the coherence of his former reason- 
ings. • • 

So 1 ‘;m r»oTii« cor. * 1 ;^ ling difference of sentiment as an intolerable 
fvii, I regard it as an Bivaluable blessing. Proceeding from 
vaiiifty of intellectual ca}Kicity in which nature mo.st di lights to 
prove the ranee of her powers, and the uttrartioii of her Jove- 
iiiiess, It ^haipers the intdltct,. enlarges the underslaiiding, Jl^igo- 
soiil,4!ioiivfc8 the*gei^iiis, and add.^ purity and salubrity to 
the moral atnio>^phrie. Its political advantages arenas! indeed. It 
promotes a {general spirit of tcffexioti, enlivens the sense of liberty, 
destroy .s the rcirgtan^ of superstition, and prejiares the character 
for the loftiest exertidhs in the cause of humanity and freedom. 
Jn those countries, wliere one common belief prevailed, where the 
jidnd wasredrained fs^ every inquiry as impious, where a Galileo 



was imprisoned for liis hercticat|ii^<K$bphy, mi an v/- 

sonneted with the groaAs of nil truly gfeat^ thfe soul 

waa'^»^J*eel»/cd willi vice, till it WOi^ ^eJr^lkiSI of despotism without 
indignatjion ; and I'^li^iou uas prostituted by her uTinistry, till v\c« 
became triiiinphaiit uT^der her imagtX Ituiy/the sacred abode of 
Roman greatnvss> unci the parent of all tfiar is enchanting in mMern 
literature, has sunk into insignificance and cohteni^t : and Spain^ 
abounding in internal, richness 'and foreign treasure, declined into 
splendid wretchedness and glittenng imbecility. > 

Mr. Cobbett iiiti'oduces into his artides on these subjects, high- 
sounding declamations against Methodism and against Indian 
missionuries, with some hints as to the education of the poor and the 
Bible Society. It is very singular that the doctrines uliich he 
alleges agaiM&t the Methodists are only hideous caricatures of' the 
articles of his admired cluihi^ As he has slaici^ th^m, they would 
he disclaimed with horror byXvcry st et under heaven, — Imt when 
divested of his frightful coloring,,they Will be easily recognised as 
^ b'ctioii— the intflicacy of our own righteousness, andth^ vicarious 
atonement of the Son of God. Ihese are the doctrines ^hidiit^ 
is duinnation to reject, and worse than treason to piopagatc, the 
doctrines, for preaching which, one sect isrevikd in terms the most 
disgusting, and for denying wliich, another is io be visited with penal- 
ties the mobt ignominious* 

To admit all these toirible and discordant sects to 'unite in the 
great work of the conversion of the Hindoos would he, Mr. Cobbett 
thinks, to poyr on them all the jilaguos of Eg>pt. They nnisl w^ait 
for ilie blessings of Chri'^liaiiity, till we have svuledcr>ur djlitrenccs 
atiiome: be<;ansc, otluH'wisd^ rival' secl^ will arif^e as-'a cuise to the 
4b* voted country. IfuUis^l^trjie, our holy relip Jon ha-s been an 
ubivorsal p<‘st; lor iu wlu^jglll^ha^ it shed itsgenial influence, whcjc 
all of its professors have agreed re^'peelitig its doc ladies f And he 
who thus iriaits CiMstidfiity •as a curse, brands Ids opfionents as 
unbelteveps ! Granting, however, ||Aa{ schism Is an " evil — 

' granting that variety is odious; and ^ntroversy prejudicial, it w ill 
still b6 a most pressing f|Ulistion whicli of the two evils jis the great- 
f>!,t-^The lascivious and bloody files of fcroc^nis deities, the expo- 
sure of the aged, and the self-tnunier of tbo widow, tlie mental 
degradation of the unfortunate followers of Biachma,or the contro- 




Mr. Belcham, Wilberforcej of Mr. Cobbettand 

the friertds of religious Y, , * 

There are, in which all thesd disqp^iant 

Sectarians coo^rate — diere^are occasions on which they drop their 
weapons of hostility — ^and th<fse dccasions nibst sacftd and der 
ligiitfuh In diffusing that bdok which contain s lh(^tenets of their 
faith, and the rules'df their practice, the^ unite in hand and heart: hrm- 
ly assured tliat it exhibits the finest conSbIationsfpr suffering humanity, 
^ anchtbc noblest precepts, enforced by the most awful sanctions, they 
throw' aside their mysteries on the one band, and their criticisms on 
the other. That the Unitarians are engaged in this great work, suf- 
ficiently proves that they regard the scriptures as the source of* those 
f sentiments, for v\hich they have been suffering. Ifanycircuinstaiicccan 
add*lo the pleasure wc derive from this alnio;$^ heavenly harmony, it 
is to be found tj^e patriotic and unit^efforts for the education of 
the lo\v4sr orders of society. There ^tithat is interesting is blended 
with^all that is useful; evei7 school becomes a Land of Promise, ' 

. teeming the seeds of morargooHiiessand political greatness: 

• while tie assimilating partiesare delighted with the Cpening beauties 
^ of the spring, they are assured that an unbounded harvest awaits 
their posterity. It is thus that we are proceeding by a gentle but 
irresistible' progress; Vill the Christian world becomes a mass of 
diversified epinions and united hearts — till every faculty is exerted 
for the imp^wemefit and exaltation of our nature-— till every barrier 
to freedom is overthrown— and, those transporting visions are reali- 
sed, in which w^e are confeiilcti to forget for a while the dungeons 
that aVe still t# be broken open, and the evil spirit that is yet to be 
vanquished. ‘It is but as a part of the train of these, antici- 
pated triumphs, that I have t^s^.^g^rdia|ly bailed the repeal 
of tfie statutes in qiiestioii — but o)ilmMDturop|k>hent may rely, that 
we wijl neiAsr interniit, hor relax 

crow'Hed with success, the fingl.fiitablisbttieut. of Religious 
Liberty: • ‘ M 
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The nature. object pushing tins address will, I trust, 
^suffice, and warrant tSe intrusion vf tay la\in^ it before }ou and the 
public., Ilavini*; ciiter€d<'tlie army at an caily pciiod, iiiy pursuits hove 
been eutirely military, uliiob must be uiy aj)ulogy for any literary iijac- 
curacy. I tl|crefbrc,. without further comineii,t, eiifcr upon the subject 
of niy letter. 

Al^uih bah been said, and many efforts hayc.been wde,.bjghly honor- 
able those wha espouse the cause of t}t^.ptiicefl| pf the army, to 
uccoinplisb, jonfe increase of pay, ^ ^Ve all it a ineaisure devoutly 
to be Vi djed /or, but, probably, iiot,,eajjIy practicable. , There 
leuve^H; but, ! trusb .wiy brother ofl^ers will, ^ou consideration, a;^rue 
wih me, that any measure leiwiin^ to their benefit, at a time of life 
when il|»st ,w’lbteib.is of infinitely more piiportaiicc, than an^ immediate 
adrUtij^j^pf jKiy.-^Tfie rrason/s obvious:^ mo iucTe^e .of pay 5ly^>be 
fdaci^llu thejinmiijy that shall i^tnder tfie ^cj^ing: 

not miy eomfo^iabie but Thy* 

Wbcft Slie pefive OM-rtions.of youHi overcome, inmmieraid^^ 
cullies^ l t^e^ fiardbhips* attendant^'* 

ti^; Vblch by tjiis is laid m) in store wift^ wbeii 

ibWe m^|nh;i;e& Inquire, {Hirmanently ensure, the comforts of life tneo 
rttiUy desiraldk;... , , 



aaxi 


Vfait w tfiiHiiii ky ^bich the 7 bMed< the 

pDutiletcsd officer, of Aeiy raok, ctf a liffi epeatln 

hie coaht^’e service made M>y : and d^p a ph>v^h 

An;J^wid€|w and cfaiidrea. It vrltl ’’em^ him to Mura to bis.nadre 
|iQi)te greated with tl^ Mfeedmtf of bis .friends, wiU| the 

W^l^lebatioq of ; and with anniMme 

diti^lo to bu fixation and*inet^ be may paahdillemaiiider of bis 

Those officers that*Imi|^ed‘l(n|' mast ofka, mid painfully, Jmve 
witnessed the difficultbuHpHncations, and variety of calamities, too 
frequently attendant om'toP^s and their ffimilies, who, in the decline 
of life, bitterly e|^rieai!d-m«}ticnt'aAd>ac<i^^ e^ } yet, a c^. 
taia delicacy so clings about tltom, and itnimr tvants are so irkaiffii^l 
th^ camut.meet the world’s eye,eqnd many su^ have been victi^^j^ 
a broken spirit. AnXioos in any d e gie e to alleviate such sufferings, t 
take the freedom of aa olo^qMier, to point out )o the army at large 
cnliveniog prospects, and which, nbrong^ intoactlhn, cannot dul being 
Salutary to the service, and beneficial to the man. • 

^Tiie plan proposed is by snbseiiption, and will lull so entilv on the . 
different ranke tkat it will hardly fclt; and tligprospect of certain* 
benefit lesuHing froto it .still cheer, ^’heawl; and smooth the rugged , 
path of duty. , ” ’ * , 

The, affineM have tSto motives* to hifluenCe* tlieir contribution : the 
first, the phmshig refieetiMf' that they ate conducing to the comfort of 
their hrSdireta in the army ;— the ether, the aneeftainly of human 
afikirs, which may reverse circiiinstances, and give them an iudi-> 
vidtmT intoieit. This ,iidffier of j^ttti|p taiis every motive to bel fiib* 
aciiber,>-« eeitaw piwpesd of having tte dedinh^ yiian of Ub life 
nadered cmuftMtaMSi ami his a pp e adu ted rfapectable. •bo a fair cal- 
culation^ the whole sebseriptioo. ^ an officer, sfrom bis entrance into, 
iultil bis letirement fepm-tfae'scffl^, W91 be conqHnatively trifling: 
and when we reflect, thaS, lir pe^ hr so gipdud a mam 

ter as ’to he ahuost ja^Pt,' the wiH be made wfth an afeaging 
mereasu, at' a- tkat wlietr ntfse most waatodbe indulgences ofJife, so 
pdidailf ifptes tiffiiiidiaitm^ tfiat | should imagiue thm cannot bea 
dissentMut voice. ^Il%e hlfitm officer, whose constitii^brijs bnken by 
bM^n'seivioe and a- pi^hnt^ climate, the wounded iflltbe tfiitila. 
tsd, hove the eonsolatobi' ^flecHot, that from the fund my can tsssurn 
hUmsclvesr of a eomfeifittHe and hiMinMlpte addlNioa to thmr iacemss 

f*gm> 'No.«tl^ 


Voi. U. 


B 



•1^ 

which'will render tb&n md^eoSeot, and.eoable tbem to preserve their 
rank in society. >f . ^ 

ft, is a writ known fact, th^t thkre are liot places sufficient >9. thu, 
nor any government, for the reward of all the old and gallantiofficers 
who have served the state'; nu^*lnu$t reUre, on eheir haif pay,—* 
misenbfc, a wretciied stipe^ I increase tiiisStipen^ is one object 
of the propohe^ iitstiAitiou. ' 

I do not conceive it necessary that aik officer, having serveti his ifcm- 
her «f years, and arrived at the age thatj^l entitle him to claim an 
advantage from the propos^ fund, shoul<^P|t obliged to retire from 
the service, or that this ought to be an adnlKbial reason for his doing 
so : on the contrary, if emble, it is his duty, and ought to be his 
^ fatcOnation, still to draw his sword in the service of his country ; but 
he t^il be enabled to claim such ae addition to his full pay from the 
fund, as will make his circumstances rumfortkble. The soldier of 
fortune entering tl 4 service will have dj^al ways in view ; and it will 
be to hiiti a peculiarly pleasing reflect, that whenever he may be 
disabled, and incapable of 'service,* there will await him a substantial 
subsistbnem When we calculate how rapidly the prices of every gtj j- 
•cle of life have rise^ within the last twelve years, we'have more forci- 
. ble motives to induce us to provide for the time to come ; and when 
we reflect that eyen^it the present moment the stipends of many, infl- 
nitely our inferiors in rank in society, frequently exceed the iiiU pay of 
the subalterns in the army* can I urge a tMore substantial plea t 
llespcctin;f widows and orphans tittle need be temarhed. .The hu 8 > 
band and the fefher have only to consult their own feelings. When 
called* upon ht the coulee of V it possible tpappreffiate the dif- 
ferendh of relictions that must wimf betwenustte mas whose miifii 
doubly fortified agaihst the Iwrrers pf deaffiftfitst, in honorably per- 
forming his duty as a cfcizeq au 4 a spfiiier ; s^lk^ly, ha^g faithfully 
discliarged the aflfectioaate part fiusbiUijii and the father, whb, 
satisfied wit(( the eodsotatiiitt of leavh^ that* it char to him beyond 
the rdhh of penuiy and dqMadeuce, sinks io^^etemity, with honor 
and restgmtion ; or the «m, who, hastened .40 the gravs^ Jttves a 
tVietched wife and orphan children to poverty, l^iyv - dependence, 
and deqiair^ 

Coaeelv% this phni, therefore, to be f|aftg|lit with advptage, I beg 
leawlujsubvit in for youi consuleratjon. ^oulti it tead to '‘promote 
and happiness if any .brother ctfoer, add to the 



comibrt of Ihe or smooth jpnifr if fertile cbU< 

rfrcn, »iy qjbject will be « **- 

It have Ibe^hotior to 

^outf^bedient servant, 

D. RObM'K* 

Lieut. Col. 51st regiment. 
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Ihs aubscrmtien to be opened to ever/ commissioned officer ii^the arm>, 
anfitia, or half pay, or holding mihtdiy situations , a poundage/ a| under- 
mentioned, rated on the net pay they receive, will be inquired ' 

First class legiments statiooi^ always m Great Britain or Ireland, 
the officers to pay si\ pence in the pound • 

Second class —Of cavalry regiments, and all ^osif whose services art 
extende ) to Kurqpe, the officers to pay pence m the pound. 

Third class,— Of regunents whose services dSe unlinuted, the officers to 
pay four pence in the pound 

sfafF officers to be rated as third class on the net pay they receive. 

Wives and children —Officers desirinis that the benefit should W extend- 
ed to thei^ ^nrives and Ghil4ren must pay a poundage of two pence 
former, and three halfpence for the latter 
Pensions will be allowed to subscribers, their wives an4 children? who 
shall become onhtled to it, after the stated ten yeai:s lor thp accumulation 
of the subscription, under the following conditions but, from tlie necessity 
of establishing a capita) sufficidfitly great as to secure,^ bV its inttiest, 
hiliiie dembtias, it will not be possible to give ofiicersy th^ widows, c^cl^id- 
ren, any pension, whQ«may be rendered deservjjB^ ojijeqts during thq ten 
years* ^ v 

Officers at present in the service must pay fihom thecdnimenoeffientof 
the suhscnptiQn ; those who joegleet so tp do lq|r two years will ha^ tnpay 
an piqtrao^e of one pound, and also th^annual subscnptiofi ^ rated on 
the pay they then receive, with compuiiotridterest hn the same. TMA dn- ' 
trance will be doubled after two years more, and increased m tVe hke^anf^ 
nerereiy two y<ara, nil thehxniratiQn of tbe^, ahen.^jbe^M^s so sftea^ 
ted must pay flora their age or^ixteeii, rated on the pay tjiey nie receiving,, 
With compound interest, and an entrapee 6f «n pOdndh, • ^ 

Officbrphntering the service during the tea yeans must payt fsam eho>dafto 
of their commissions otherwise, after two years, they will be subject to the 
same entrances as officers at present in the service, also to that of tbn 
pounds at the expiratipii of the ten ^ears. 




Subscribers who may bedctaiiied abroad as prisoners of war will be exo- 
nerated Iroin the sub^^riptieii idti»t)g the time of their con^ueinent ; and 
that period will be iriLlimed in miiuber o1 years which it is requisile 
ibrtDfiiccrs te pa^^iuordeff lo benefil^ eacept tram wounds^ d^ease''^ 

&c, - i> % 

Officers to pay a J;ii^ii»/ee on pel«tieCcon« « ^ ^ 

Odicerb routiced to halt pa^iii thb usual manner wilt pay at naif the rate 
' of full Jjpy, ^ r * ^ c 

Officers a ho voTiinttnly retire to half pa 5 inii^t pa> double the proportion 
of Uie subbciipftou reqtu^d from the^rauk they hold. 


CiaimanU By right. Being Subscribers. 

An* officer disabled by wounds dr disease acquired irf tbrei^n scrvi<;ei after 
ten yeais» claims on for^^ardin^ his ceitidrates. 

An ofiicer ha\in^ served eight years itl the West Indies or Africa, after 
he lia« sub<^ciibed i\\ elity a ears. 

A41 officer having served hve years ibroad may cUitn aft^r he has subS^i* 
bed t\\ enly -fix e yi at s. r • ^ 

All officer not ing served abroad fiv^ears cannot tlaim under tl.irt^ 
years’ subscnpdoii * ' ' " * 

An ofiicer on half pay may (;Uim theTiill pension after the stated yfars. 
Alt officer permuted to sell out^ iioi iiig subscribed the regular tim^e^ n^i3 
claim the JiOiieiit. * . ' ^ « 

Tl>pqteiid Wt^dowSp 

An offierr, if tnaitieilr prior tb iRe lN>minmK:tfffieiltdr the fund, sube^ibes 
ffir bi3 wife irom that otherwise he ^11 haawaa entrance to fKiy ot 
ten shdfings aftei two yehrs, and fhe sidiscriptfoi^ dueiram htp r^t^d or> 
ffie pay he then lecbiVes, eritb bomncmi^mt^est : tnis'entraore will be 
doubled after two years tnore, and inorcAbdatt lUbe maimer to tlie end of 
^he ten» afi^ which, offifers so foe th^nr wives irain 

Uini oxxn age of sixteen* . 

:^^offirer can subscribe for his wiffi aniens he 'pays h subknption 
fur himself, f < ♦ ^ » 1 

A n« office n^rryiNg ato thiriy^five yeam (^pge an^ jpay three ncpce 
ill the pound; after forty five, si\ pence; after nine pence ; and after 
sixty, one shifting ; on the pay he then iWcaye% ffir every ybar from liis 
iw n agr of sixiee u ; but^rom rbf day of marriage be will pay the usual 
ratwof two pence: This is to pravent ImpohiUoa on the fund, iromold 
sneii marrying la order tu provide pensioiui lor t|ieir wkIqws. 

A peusiopawitl be allowed to widows mm the death of their husbands ; 
those df equafrank will receive a like pen^o ail officers paying tlie some 
rate |pr their wives and rbildrcn. * 

In caSe an officer’s widow re-marries, (bo peum^ wUl be discontinued to 
her. 


ChUdren* 

• 

Children, if bofn prior to the commencement of the fund, to be subscri- 
bed for from that period, or uicludad in the anniial entrances mexUioncd in 
lamet te (he widows. 

If bironfler tbeconuneiicenientof theftiaiL to be subscribed ffirfnna 
thetr idirtb. ^ d 



* V • 

A I H V* * *•» U J-t ♦ 

^6viiHM»9 Witt Im mttowtd to chiMr#hlMM age of 

sixteen. . • * lA. t»r T 

Ao/i!ittic«T tieglectiirs to ^4t canie^Ve^ie regolak* Ihib»dlript)6ii4 

forfeits ijlcldiin to iiciicfU. ^ 7^ 

Of^cers hpe it ig their power to*4Mileerkiiple die>s^ for 

thomsekes, vieir wiv«|||y*eiDiA.4iiil4reA^pt^^ |^per;«by this 

means, the pensv3ns to either will be in {vopolcioii ta the^HiDbcri^non pit id. 

, » ft ♦ 'f’' 


A board of general oIRcpers will sit moiitli(y, l|>er<ire vihom the persons 
entnistcd with the niaiiai^tnciit of tlfi^ btisiness will Iiy a sUicmciii of 
the receipts and cxpenditui^j yrliieh will ttaoually prmtocl tor the lutunii- 
anon of sub:i(?nbem. r r-- ^ r 


Havmn tbiia hud tlie honor of Aphitlilftg my plan, I t^’ust my bio« 
tlicr ofKceis will, for tftoirqwn iiiterext^ }Hrotoolc >1- happiness, 
the comfort, and the respcctaUl^ that" luiuilreds will derive fVprn it is 
esddent. " ^ 9 \ 

Prom calcutatlohs wliicli I liav^ been enabfed to make^ witfi the 
av^tance of many weI14nformed ffeiiilemen, but part icniarly 
who has given mach attenlbit to Ihe budMis, it iwascertained that if 
five-eighths of fsltoipf^cefiii.itiihscxihet giMl;wbicli nginhec I am warranted 
ill stating to be«iifidfr-mte(l, from the very fli^t^rllig approbation the 
plan lias^oiil^efMny^ tiurf thdra wit) ^annual subscription of 
32,o6U. ; and from m anonal casualtfes in the army, such as 

deaths, ^ reCiremeats, Are* there wilt he fro annual incSiease on the 
aboY 9 nui^her of tpSieers, of l,(i03/. after the first year. ^ ^ 

These sums together, as siitt be seen by the undeimentioiied table, 
with in ten' 1r!lh their comimiqid interest 19 'tunnitdafc to 

‘ • » I 
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Calcuiationi on on anwM qf^^tOetl^ e$Md ^ lanl out ot con^oun^ 
tnterest, and on casualties offer ihefyst yeor^ amounting to t,60,S/. 
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14 

1 

11346 

16 

51 

181 

31^209 

9 

lOj 

13597 

T 

81 

1820 

368834 

7 

6 

15960 

9 

6i 

1821 

420940 

10 

0 

iBVtl 

14 

H 
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21047 

. 4 

0 



In these ca1<5jlafions, no account isfa ^en., of the iiscraased sum an 
ofiicei will pay, from brevet rank aonHaff appointments ; neither the 
subdVriptions fiom garrison ofiicera^ commissariat, medical 4)epartniant, 
oftceis oftmilitia, fees on promotkni^ or castmlties from deaths of wives 
^or chd^ien include^ These, with' the immense honorary snbsoripti^, 
which d plan of such general benefit mttat fieceive, and which I have 
every reason to thi/ik^ from the liberal manher in which affluent men 
have already treated it/ justify me in eYpecting that the amounl of the 
fund will be at the least cftuble what 1 have stated. 


I'he scveml pensions to be allowed depend on so many easmlties 
which are not the subject of compotatioir, that atprescot it is impossible 
to*sfhte, with any certa%ty, what wfil be their amounts ^ 

06 (his buiject I heg to subjoin an extract ofa letter to the gentle- 
man * I have before nietotioned, from William Morgan* 6sq. who is justly 
raukeo one pf the ittoMt able ealculatomin lUis kingdom^. 

s* On ty rnm^^modeHite supposftlap, it a|ipcarv, (hat at the enc^ of 
ten years 4ie''iuod will have so accumulated as to provide for the * 
annudl distribution of firyOOOl. among^lhe d^fierent elaiiuants, exclusive 
of libe^lditioiial accumuVbon which shall have been formed ftom the ' 
many subscr^tions, which can haidly be estimated at less than half that 
sum, anri will, consequently, increase the whole aitobunt of the 

4 


% * J. Phtlippart,^q. 

^ fflnee that opinion was given, a deduction has been made on the subsctlptiona 
ofwbesand childien, which reduces the amount of the fund from aaaaal sab- 
Si riptina to 54, rill. 7d4, but thefeet proposed on piomotions, wfU^alona^ be 
equal to that difi« rence. 



distitbution to iViore ttto lOO^COOl^ H Jfot, thereMt, 

be better to makethe plan ai genefal 'VA pcMbW^ by limitiog tbe annu- 
ities oi|; pensions at present^ to no paHieub|llum» atM to Jiold ouf the 
large accymuldtian of the fund as4itffotdifig the stroiigeift reason to 
bope^ that those ipvlfo s'kall need tbeini 9 si^itee wiU be liberally provi- 
ded for from flieni ] " , • ^ • 

1 beg to make one geniark the subscfiptrons : 'they are a most 
tiiding deduction from an officei^t pay. A captain of infantry,^ who 
subscribes twenty-five years^ will, altogether^ have paid no more, for * 
himself, than 7Sfl. I5s. lOd. ; and frotivibis plan, by so small a contri- 
butiou, it is proposed, in case he requires it, to add that to his income, 
when be arrives at old hge, which will render his circumstances comforta- 
ble. I cannot tbink there is aqy man, who, perfectly aware of tbe \ 
benefit of this plan, « however situated with respect to rank, age, or 
fortune, will not cheerfully ^'ontiibute his support to perfect H scheme 
so essentially benefioiaLto the a>my. Such are the vicissitudes of this 
life, that no person can say, **TIhis 1 am,, and thus I will contiyue to 
The wealthiest to-day may *be the poorest to-m^row ; nor 
shall any itian My/that on some future day he frill not congratulate liimp 
self in havingi during the^perio^^of affltieiiqe» lent fair aid to die form- 
ation of a fund, from which he tnay draw tfad of comfort and * 
respect. admitting him to eondnoe affluent, will not his heart 

expand with gratifying senSatiotio wjien. lie iees the veteran or disabled 
officer, the widows and the children qf hh brother officers, partakers 
' df the benefits resulting /rom Aat noble institittioo he hgs assisted to 
establish 1 for W« will not suppose that any officer possessing an jiiaplc 
'inebme' will ever claim from the fundi, <»’ weaken ks 'power for the pur- 
poses of its original institulioii ; and* indeed, oo officer possessed of an 
income equal to eight hundred pounde per will be allowed to 

Mm $ nor a widow, if her ^nowniq ^oxceedg two hundred pouijjls a 
year, unless slie has a Veiy nameloiie faguly^, when it will be at op- 
tion of the Boast). * 
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SUPPLEMENT 

ird THE ’ 

'PI.AJJ FOR AN OFFICERS’ BENEFIT FUND. . 


9 


Bt JOtiV PtolLIPPART, Esg*, 


c 


Since the publication of the Plan for an Officers' Benefit Fund, 
several individuals have been deaitons that a medium should be ofiertd 
r-j%lierebibOIBcei> mtght recmm* Pensioqs^ in case bf iieing diiabJlAt 
from the commencedient of tlia Fund^ and^ also their Widows^ and 
•Children, if they, the officers^ sbaoldfjlie ivjthiu Ibe^teu years. Their 
desires have been fully considered, and it appears that the only method 
vrhich can be adopted for •this which is certainly very desira- 

ble, without injury to the Fund as laid dmvn in the Plan, is, that 
Officers should pay a donation at the ooiumenoement of the Fund 
in addition tct their ^subscriptioii, and the interest ariMng from tbdse 
donaUop^s m||at^^ competent \o the di^^rjgfi pf ^l^ch 

can be tbpijl ^o n^ ^^oine «Ju(mg. ,t4e ten 

< **1 4s * *i ^ -I* > 

In regard to the ntnomi^of g^ftlemeit of the hiigt^s|t 

taj^ tove ^ba lawpt prbu:;h r <: 0 Uld possil^ly^ be 

rece^in, witftout {mufy to,% puiid» m sujhjkn/iad ppppsite Uf tbp 
difiereiil ranks of 6ffiCers ; also the pensions, winch mil he alhvwed 
to thf dmiors,«if tliey becoAe disabled after the commeiicetnent of the 
Fund, and in tlte event of their death, to their Widows and Children. 

It is to te observed tliat Officers paying tbe donations will be 
subj^ tb t^'same rules aS detsfled inutile plan, and to forfeiture 
of ail iJnim, sfiM>6ld they fail to pay or cause to be paid tbeir tegular 
nfaff aAer the eE|iiratib^of the ten tiyiy wiU be 
I ^ttug in ev^ry respect;^ as Officeia i|fho«Jiifm hjtna^ only 




Tbe payment of doftatigns like Mmi prineiplc of the plsiii» a ▼ohm* 
tai> measAre, suggested in complktiee wHb the urisbes of Offiom; 
and tii(^e who may Hot contribute them, w||K Hsoehre^ the* benefits of 
the general fund after t&e fenTyiihrsI s^i4glilaldft in the Plan. 

Tlie avenge of donations fi'oni jBubmiAers to a mililary fimd 
at Madras is fifty-six pounds for unmarried Oflicerf/and seventy-five 
pounds for married. The subyiription theretfi is eqiidl to one day’s 
pay in^ each mouthy t^om wbicb are derived pensions for ^idows and 
children. ^The^Oubsetiption to* the Fund now suggested, is a tri^e in 
comparison tp the above^ and benefit is proposed to Officers dtmbled 
from wounds, disease, agp« and from leOgth of serviOe, also to widows, 
and children of dfficers. 

The average of donations, as be seen by the annexed table, is * 
as follows. ^ 


' CWlry.^ 


DoOitioii 
tif Uonutr- 
ri^d.^ 

Donation INpnsionfor 

^Married. 

PciMIMI 

JPensionfnr 

fbrWife. 

d2blld. 

I. s.'\!. 

1. •: i,- K' 

a. % 1. a. d. 

1. t. d. 

1e S. da 

ea 15 5 

m It '• a# 

4 * ^ 

a 8’'> M Id 5 • 

< * ♦ * 0 • fr 

d» 0 0 

• s 

11 0 0 

i 

t 

tt 5 

f f - 



' t. •. 'A ‘ 

' 1; •■(da >l> 

a, d» 1. .•'dt 

lo 0. 4 

I. n. da 

ao.tt 6. 

its T u ^ 

4, » Bi ir d 

5S 8 rg 

^11 9 4 


The giAf'AMfeMim Beihteen tikb doiMtibM from'iiiAitiad -wi4 
uomanvHl Offiewi) arises fiNHQ S* namerotas ¥^ap«s w)io will 
become Chhoaiib sBOudl;, whcMU the wvount of pensions fton 
Officenbein^ di&biodcaM<rili(rlfiii;J'gmnt, ^ , 

T!ie Ibliowing Copy A JtfoiiOAN, will ^show 

that the dcMKrtipnt am tilted at ^fe 'amt the pension^ at the 

hiahtAt possible viti.' 

■ ' \ 

EgiuVato Amnnce SOfA XM^isr, } 811 « 

^ Sir,, , * .* 

'* exaajiitieil the jnejos^ table w^ attearioa, ani 

emtoriu^ wtepldie observatioaa tT made $o you wbe%,|,^ tl^ft fillMsain 
d^onvmhl'tiW Major Hossnls am yowm ^ sdt^eeivllliiafcit 
may very safely be udgfited. I am afraid the donations cannot be weR 
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reduced, nor the pctisiehs iocieased with safety, c It will be best tp err 
by requiring too much, and promising too little, than the contrary. • , > 
AUliough ^he <^ififereiice^hetwecp the married and unmarried vdficcrs 
appears to be very considerablci ^ convinced that it is ^ol too 
great, for as you justly observe, the number of .disaAed offiSefi is very 
small, When compared with tj^sc ^ho may leave widows oi^the fund. 

With every wish ftr the success of your plan, and with my best 
respects to Maj Robekts, ' c 

1 remain, Dear^Sir, 

* Yours very faithfully, 

J. PiiiiipPARr, Esq. / , ? WiLLiABf Morgan. 


Donations to be paid by Officers at the comnfencenient of the 
• Benefit Fund, if desirous* that they should be entitled to pensions 
fronoP becoming disabled during the tirst ten yeanvor in ease of their 
death within that period, to their Widows and Children. Also a 
statcmeqt of the different pensions wbi^h wjll be allowed. 


w 

cavalry. 


Rank. 


Donation Donations 
from m- from paiy 
married ^ ried Ca- 
Cavalrjf* «i;pliy Off!- 
Officers* ceri. 


Dona- . 
tioBsfor 
each 
Offid. 


Pensions Pensions 

- . forWives forCliil- 

for Cavalry of Cavab dren of 
Officers. lyOffi- Cavaliy 
cers. Officers. 



I. 

a. 

d. 


d. 1. 

t 

a. 

d. 

1. 

8. 

d. 1. s. 

d. 1. 

8 . 

Colonel 

m 15 10 

949 8 

4 37 

8 

9 

173 

9 

9 60 0 

6 90 

0 

Lt. Colonel 

87 

0 

s 

344 17 

6 S6 

4 

7 

133 

9 

0 46 0 

0 15 

0 

Mqjor 

73 

3 

4 

304 l6 

8 31 19 

9 

106 15' 

3 37* 10 

0 12 

10 

CapMl 

3$ 

8 

4 

155 a 

4 16 IS 

8, 

73 

7 11 .30 0 

0 10 

0 

Lieiiteigint 

S4 

4 

r 

95 15 10 10 

5 

0 

40 

0 

8 99 IQ 

7 10 

Comet 

30^3. 

4 

85 9 

4 9 

a 

6 

33 

7 

9 19 10 

6 10 

Paymaster 

Acyiitaiit 

57« 

0 

0 

159 18 

6 17 

9 

1 

100' 

1 

9 99 10 



38 

0 

0 

IQS 8 


8 

i 

96 13 

9 92 10 



Surgeon 

43 

1 

8 

ISO 13 

« fS 

18 

4 

100 

1 

9 99 10 



Vet. Sarg. 

30 

t 

4* 

85 a- 



4 

48 14 

2 15 0 




l^ntry. 


Cotibel , 

Lt. Colonel 

M^jor 

Captain 

Eieutemuit 

Ensign 

Paymaster* 

Aigofaiit 

SurgeOQB * 

Asstijim. 


!*•#*. 


I* j'41* 

dklo 

8. 

d. 

1. 

s. 

d. 
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d. 


d 

68' 8 

4^ 
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5 
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13 

4 
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9 

9 

60 

r> 

0 

20^ 

0 

A1 14 

9 
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9 
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V 

8 
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8 

8 

45 

0 

0 

15 0 

0 

<6 13 

4 

136 

0 

0 18 

5 

0 

100 

1 

9 

37 

10 

0 

12 10 

0 

31 18 

4 

95 

15 

4 11 

19 

7 

•66 

14 

6 

30 

0 

0 

i<r 0 

0 

. 19 1# 

5 

59 

6 

3 7 

8 

4 

31 

9 

9 

29 

10 

0 

7 10 

0 

15 19 

9 

47 

17 

6 6 
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0 

94 

9 

3 

19 

10 

0 

6 10 

4) 

19 

6 

136 

17 

6 17 

1 

3 

100 

9 

9 

99 

10 

0 

7 10 

0 

E 17 

1 

77 

11 

3 ,9 

13 

9 

i!6 

13 

9 

99 

10 

0 

7 10 

0 

34 9. 
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4 

80 
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6 

99 

10 

0 
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0 

22 16 

3^ 
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8 

4 8< 
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0 

53 

7 
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» 

’AT A 

jt 

, MEi:SriNG 

HELD jrpME, 1813, 


tHC FUtDRE RpORTS W|l4i ^FRljN^ EXCLOSIVELY 

IN amiaiiroiae. 



ACCOUNT, &c. 


' Un 'W ednesday last^^tbe Ahniversaj^ liiMetiitg^of the 
Natkmal Society uras hel^ ipthn Hall of SiOn College* 
JEIis Cr^ce the Archbishop of CANTERpURlr, whosb attert* 
to the business of the Sotiiety has been noferiiitthigy 
'took the chair qo the oocaihnu IWe were present thO 
Archbishop of Ywx*, theSttrii of SHArrJtSBuRT, N£Z.sok> 
Lord Kentosk, Lord ItApsi^ocky the^sRoes of LoRdoR, 
CRicHEsr^v,''CR.£STs&, Ext^EKy Heuefores S-r. 
Davijp's, WptiQssxex* Euy, Sxx>i8iitf RYy theSt^AXsR of 
the Hcpt se of ConnQQns, together with a very numerous, and- 
highly respc^TdMe list of Stdjscriher^ and Friends to the 
Insthxdon. '^he teptnd.silKhi fo’etoes^ngs of the 

Society was iWMlh/ thofipctimyt had soibe reinatks were 
made on the^pTppMd^ fsndiflgMhattin^ of it by'the- 
Areh^bop^oin V reponl ptovedvia' th^ 

hyiu4^. rtA An Coinpan|u 

as^nibl^ ^ di»hmteficiial^putposes of th«f 

li|ftitutaon,h^ hel^carn^tmp eSect,titt diejcounisof the 
la^year^^^lp^ps pavMLof kjagdoih/on a^vtnry^xiendU’; 
ed I^Umber Af^SchoQlai^lkrtned in ooiteqjdox witftf< 

t^e |i|||Q94 five toms gteasec than th^ whrh* 



at the time of tb^ greceduig aimtial veport, and» of course^ 
the nuipber of children educatedi in chfferem parts of the 
kingl^m, on the Madras system, had inereasdS in about ^the 
same proportion. ^Besides this/a numbet of Schools had 
been formed precisely on the same^lani^ sjvrioqs ‘places, 
which had not yet establis^ied a cminexlpn vrltb the National 
Society ; so that Ae extension of this jniportapt system of 
education has been ccpsid^fably than t^t alxtve 

stated from the annuli repm't. also, tln^, in the 

metropolis nof: only had the General School, in Baldwin’s 
Garden, been carried on w ith* di^nguished energy and 
effect, but other schools had been insdtutecl, so numerots 
and on so extended a &cale as to constitufit, 9 n the whole, 
no inadequate system oi educadon for the lower classes of 
this large mass of population. , One particular instance of 
the perfection to which ^s plaq of education ‘b^s beeft^ 
brought, was mentioned h|y the Archbishop of Canterbury', 
and drew the very marked attention of the meeting : this 
was, that, in the Deanery of Teadring,‘’Bear Colchester, the 
number of children reported as prcqter'objects of the Madras 
system of education, amounted to about 9000 ; dnd that, of 
these, more than 1,700 were now actually receivinf;this 
education in the schools formed under tjie National 
Society. . 

On the whole, the report of the advancement of national 
education, made during the last year, w^ such as full^lo 
satisfy the highest expectadona t^tfae friends and’sup^l^eiV 
of the system. It showed that the lUeerdons of the Nat\cinal ' 
Society for the furtherance of its gireaCdhd bendScial objects 
have been and are unremkted*: it ahUOred that lh« spirit, 'by 
which those exerdons M 9 prompted 'and' bupp^tried,' h» 
increased, and is still iUenuuting,' hi'thecOunti^idt Gbgif f idd* 
it encouraged .the gratifying hope^'thut, by ' 

ef those eieerUQn& and of that sphdt/the gfeurbladbdM^lli^i^ 



purpose of generally diffusing the ble^sir^g^ ol sound religion 
and sound morality by means of this national i^ysteiu of 
education, mtfy soon be effected in thi' kingdom to d veiy 
satisfactory extent. • ^ ♦ t 

Th5 Treasurer ^of tbf' Society, at th,' ?aine pme, made* a 
report of the. gencr«il state of the Society’s funds. It ap- 
peared that from the very Iibi lal grant f which Jnid beem 
maie for the establishment of s*< In in \ arioiu part^- ol 
the kingdom, some diminution of the peunanent pn^perty of 
the Society has unavoidably taken pktciMn the course of the 
present year ; but the Committei r(‘adil\ acquiesced in 
siifll‘ring this to be done, nucloj tin kvlhig ol ton- 

.viction that a judicious and v;» il-dircct( d 'pplicatiim ot then 
funds, ’for the purposes ol tin Sochn luu^t, under all cir- 
cum?;tauccs, furnish the most l:cr< ui* ms oj ^nstning tlu 
^liberali^)^ of the public, so w to pre vcfu dnir pcnucjiei’ 
diminution. * 
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By THE Ri v.JOlIN CUETWODE EUSTACE. 


** Illimani juris et nataralis potestatis est uoiriiii^e quod pntavent colere $ 
tire alii obfst , ant prodest alterius leligio. Sed ncc reiigioms est cogere religiodtentf 
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ANSWER TO THE CHARGE^ 
S^c, 


My Loiv». 

c 

< 

Several Protes^'lnt iTjend.**, \vho wibh well lo the political 
^ claiin^fof their Catholic fc How subjects have informed mc^ tfiat 
your Lorclshi]) 8 httc Charge to llie Clergy of the Diocese of 
* JLiincoin^ has made a deep impression on the iiiiiids of many persons, 
and has even iiicTuced them to opposi* the same claims to which, 
before tlie perusal of tiiat publication, they bad been favorable. 
I have bcei^ assured also, that means are taking to disperse that 
Charge throughout the whole Ciiited Kingdom, in order to excite 
a S|i«rit of general opposition. Your Lordship therefore will not 
be sarprisedj^ if a Catholic Clergyman, who not only thinks that 
those clainistare Aumded upon justice^ but that the detenninatiou 
of the legislature Cx>ncerning them is iii'imately connected with the 
welfare of the Biitish Empire, should aHonipt to refute a statement 
which he cumceives to be inacciuatc in itself, and likely to be very 
periiitiousdn its consequences. 

Y'et*l ti^vC up the pen with reluctance. Hie cause which I 
support is unpopular. 'Die reputation wdiicti youi Lordship en- 
joys, aiid jdie authority which you possess, are sulficieut to give 
weight and currency to opinions les'^ ^dausible and less c jnforma- 
ble to the bias of the public mind, than lliose which are thesub- 
jeit of }oiir late Charge. An obscure individual, who ventures to 
cope with such an adversarv. enters ihe lists with visible disad- 
> aiitage. 
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But this u iieithcY ^he only nor the principal reason of my un*' 
willingueas tp take an active part i|i this dispute. 1 hate contro* 
\eisy. may originate in a love o£ truth/ sand pe'hap^ in a vel'y 
sincere tfesire to propagate it: but it, calls*up many a bad passion 
in it^^progress, it too ^pften confounds the person with the opinion^ 
and it not uiifiVtjuently terminates in abuse and malignity. Docs 
the histoi} of religious rontiojcjsy or of pMitical debate afford 
one sin^Miistaiice of'eithei of the paitics having acknowledged 
his error, and submitted to the b( tier arguments of his antagonist i 
In fact, victory, not trulli, becomes the object of tlie contest; a 
powerful argument, or a sali<^factory answer, wounds the pride 
of the opponent, and resentment, not conviction, is the result. 

To apply this observation to tVe quL«>tion befoie us, will ypur 
Lordship pardon me vvheii.,1 lament thiit so much of the virulence 
of controversy should pervade your Chaiire, and embitter your ex- 
pressions i Without advei ting to the general tone of the composition, 
I need only, as an instance, point *tCithe words popertf and papist 
iu vivery page, and I might say, almost in every sentenced ,i Your 
Lordibip is aware, that tlie latter appellation, addressed to an 
individual in the oi dinary intercourse of life, .would be considered 
as an insult; it is not less so when applied to the body at large, 
and ill both cases, it will be avoided alike .by the Chiistian and by 
the gentleman. IStdcnames are not aigunients. Tl'Iiey may be 
applied to the discijilcs of truth as well as to the votaries of eiror, 
and the Cbl]^tjuIls of the fust century were branded with thcF^ras 
well as the Catholics of the nineteenth. Such abusive appelLtious 
may be expected from the lips of the rude and illiterate minister of 
some fanatical conventicle ; but we have resaon to expect very dif- 
fei^Mit languagr from the clergy of the Chinch of England, 'vho 
have the education, and the manners, and the feelings of gentle- 
men. ^ • Ui ' 

We claim the name of Rouuni Cathofic^ as our rigjit ; ^ts such 
We are recognised by act of parliament, and we expect to be so 
^alified both in public and in piivate. By the first of jhese terms 
we profess that we are, not the tools, nor the diipes^ nor the slaves, 
nor the subjects of the Koiiian Court, as the woid Bapist is invi- 
diously meant to imply ; but that we are in communion with the 
Bomaii See, and that vve reverence the bishop who fills it, as the 
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successor of the chief of the Apostlos/ aj^iT m his nghl^ the 
first Christian pastor in honor |ind jurisdiction,^ I3j( the second^ 
nt declai’d ourselves to be members of that great Christian body^ 
which, while it occupies excligiivcly the finest anc^the most populous 
regions of Europe^ extends to all parts of thh (^lobe, and includes in 
its immense a |;reatcr number of republics, of Ifingdoms, and of 
empires^ thati any seit dissenting f^oni it can equal in its list of 
cities or of provinces. Ignorance or prejudice may have attached 

* disgrace to tliis appcllatiou^ but \ve deem it an honorable distinc- 
tion. 

Another symptom of tliis angry spirit, which 1 have observed 
with pain in your Lordship’s Charge, is the terror which you affect 

' to feel, and which you evidently«wish to excite, of the dangers of 
Popery. Your alarm on this head, I o\vn, tsurprises me, and might 
be regarded at the effect of an hca/ed«imagination, iu a person less 
advanced in years, and lejis acquainted with tH8f real state of the 
couftti'y. You know full well, ihy Lord, tlie effect of such alarms, 
and I ^&pe you also recollect the dangers that sometimes accom- 
pany them. The extreme facility with which the nation yields to 

• these panic fears, is .one of the ihost extraordinary features of its 
character, especially vwhen contrasted with the good sense and 
sound Jiulgniciit which «'ue supposed to distinguish it upon other 
occasions. ^ 1 expect from your Lordship’s candor, an acknowledg- 
ment that the danger of ihe Church and the growth of Popery 
hai soften been the bye-words of party, and have been played off 
freqiumtly with too much yuccess by angry factions against their 
antagonists; Jibe effects of these outcric- have sometimes exceeded 
expectation, andbavc SJven gone beyond tuv wishes of those w'ho ex- 
cite^) them. 1 ho disgrace of a favoiitc, th* lemoval of an obno.xiA'Us 
minister, tl^ humiliation of an unpopular prince, or the mortifica- 
tion oi an in&olcnt and dissipated court, . ere the motives ^which 
sometiuv's prompted stal. smeti of more ambition than conscience 
to raise the cry ; but has the fermentation ever subsided without 
exceeding Ui intended limits ? No, my Lord ; — the spirit of discord 

u 

‘ TSat 8t. Peter was ohief of the Apo.Htlc.^, see Nit|sfactorjrproofs in JElemenU 
vf Ch, w/ian Thfolo^y, Vol. I. Part iiecprid, xxv. p. 470. 

" iindJurlsiUciiM : these two words include all that ft Catholic isoblijj^cd 
to ucHiowlcdge in the Poiv>» 
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is .seldom s^ppeased some bloocfysaciifice^ and the benevo* 

lent reader, •whether Catholic or IVotestant, when he peruses the 
trial an^ execution of Lord Stafford, a noblenian Venerable ablce 
for his age and for his gentle virtues, •will di’op a tear over the tre- 
diility and the suffeiiftgs of mankind, l^ut we need not recur to 
past times foT instances of tlfese dreadful excelses? The present 
reign furnishes us w^lh iiu ciAiinple suflicienti> alarmiiri. We 
have seen the lenient spirit of th^ legislature resisted by a Prolesrjsint 
association, and by a No-popeiy mob; wc have seen the jails 
thrown open, the laws of nations violated, the majesty of jiaiiia- 
ment insulted, and the capital exposed to plunder and to conflagra- 
tion; we have seen the Rank of England, the veiy seat and citadel 
of public credit, assailed and on the point of being ransacked ; i» all 
these outrages, those atrocious acts of violence -v^d rebellion, the 
danger of the Church was \he* pretext, and No^popert/ w;as the 

watch-word. * 

. « * 

r Let me ask your Lordship wheilier the same cause jnay not 
again produce ihe same effect P and whether the attempt lately < 
made, and at this vei 7 moment renewed with redoubled activity, 
may not succeed^ to the full extent, revive anefent animosities, and 
involve this united kingdom, now the sole Asylum of liberty and 
of independence, in civil war, bloodshed, anil riiin ? Are the dangers 
to be apprehended from Popery alone worthy of attention P or 
does your liC^rdship see no grounds tor apprehension in the manner 
in which the Catholic question is at present agitated P Yet tilfire 
are among the Protestant Clergy, well as ’aity, sdVeral 
wise and good men, who tremble lest the result of so much animo- 
sity should be fatal alike to Protestants and*to Catlmlks, and to 
their common country and its constitution. ’ 

It may here perhaps be asked, whether the pastors of the Esta- 
blished Church have not a right, and are not in duty bound to 
enforce its doctrines, and guard their flocks against enier add delu- 
sion. With the right or duty, in itself, I presume not to interfere. 
Bfiit in the exercise of this right or duty, I claim froiA you, my 
Lord, and from your brethren, and fiom all pastor^ teachers, and 
disputants, wh4&her Catholic or Protestant, in the of that 
Gospel m w'hiph^we all believe, and by that (;|harity which we all 
acknowledge to be our first hounden duty, candor in the statement 
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ef your adversary’s tenets, temper in the discassion of his arguments, 
and compassion for hU errors. * < 

T will now proceed to the examination of some of yoi^jP Lord- 
ship’s positions, having picmiscd that in many, as it appears to me, 
tiuth and error are so iutfiwcwen as to rrnde# the task of separa- 
tion extremely ,* and that llie*vaiious di*4putatilc points and 

groundless assertions *iij }our LouLliip’s Charge are so scattcicd 
ovjr its djffercul parts, as to render^ any attempt to methodize them 
still iiioie laborious. 

In the first place, my Loid, you assert in your preface, that 
Catholics now demand, not toUnition, but pnlitiual power, ^liere 
is, in this assertion, contrary without doubt to your LoriKhip’s 
inUniions, something equivocal/' as it seems to imply that the Ca- 
tholics are endeavouring to obtain as a degree of power and 

of prejjonderdnce dangerous to the ronslituti^p. In this sense 
your assertion is totall} unrf'ounded. Tlic Catholics disclaim every 
wish and intention of acquiihig power oi influence of any kind ; ^ 
, they afk^for no disliuctioii ; as a horly they are only ambitioiK of 
being confounded ^^i^h the lest of his Majesty’s subjects, without 
any mark of priviK^, or of penally. They only entreat you not 
to withhold from them persona/li/y that innueiice and those honors, 
which Piotostants oIT the same rank and condition either enjoy by 
their biith^i or may attain by their excjtions. To represent this 
claim upon your justice and your genciosity as a demand of poli- 
power, is surely unfair and invidious, and as such 1 denounce 
it to ^he read|‘r, or rather toiQour Lordship’s candor. 

In the same pief.icc you cite a passage from one of }our former 
Chaiges, inwhith ybu ^'contend that the Roman Ciilholics are 
alivady in complete possession of religious loleralion.” 347.) 

Yon Jeiint toleration eLewheie, page 3>y2 — Toleialion is a per- 
missif>n, iin<)er the authoriiy of law^ to evtiy individual lo^)rofess 
theYcli^ioiu opinions which he conceives most consonciut to scrip- 
ture, and to worship God in the manner moot agreeable to the 
dictates his conscience. Internal faith and external vvbrship 
coinpiehend tjje whole, as far as tlfi-s subject is conceined, of 
reliirious service, and whoever enjoys unrcstiaiiied fieedom in these 
two respects, (*njoys perfect religious toleration.” 

I must differ from your Lordship in the definition, and consc- 
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qiiently in the posilioi] grounded upo;^ it ; in the former, I would 
insert, after the word /e5/;ec^$,this clause, without incurring penaltif 
or prwation of ant/ kind. As long as the profession of any i>arti- 
cular Opinion is punished by any loss, forfeiture, oV disability, they 
who boldVhat opiiiioti cannot surely be said to be in possession of 
perfect toleration. Your Lordship is aware that jprivations act as 
fines, and that whether you compel a disbeiiter to ^ay a certain sum 
for the permission hf exercising his worship, or exclude him from 
lucrative offices in cousenuence of exercising that worshii|, the 
result with respect to his fortune is the same, lliat only is perfect* 
to w hich nothing can be added, and as long as one single penal law 
stands uniepeafod, long tolciatioii remains imperfect. 

This unbounded libel ty of ^y)rship, >ou will perhaps s-iy, goes 
beyond what is gencially called toleration ; perhaps it may*: but 
in that case it may be argued, tliat there should be no question of 
toleration in thh present circuinstanf^e. Toleration is applicable to 
cases where the number of Dissidents aiefew, and of little import- 
ance, and of course, where a permission to exercise they particular 
worship without molestation, may be deemed an indulgence. t\Mt 
in a country like this United Kingdom, where the number of Dissi- 
dents is so gieat, and where, besides the three great societies tlAt 
form the population of its lliree conslitueiil pait**, viz. the Church of 
England, the Kirk of Scotland, and the Catholics of li eland, new 
sects are daily aiislng; a much greater latitude, or rather an entire 
liberty of worship, is, f believe, essential to public tranquillity. So 
many sects, and such a division of opinion, your Lordship uttfy con- 
sider as an evil that ciies aloud ^or redi'ess. yiiat it ifiay be an 
evil, 1 may perhaps agree with your Lordship • but it is an evil 
* which aiises from the bold and independent cbaractei of the nation, 
a character formed and stiengtlieiied by all its institutions bbth civil 
and religious ; and an evil arising from such a c^itse is not to be 
put by penalties, plivations, or coercive measures of any 

kind font by geittleness, by persuasion, and bythe*dilfusiou of 
know'ledge and of the means of solid instruction. 

1 cannot drop the subject ol toleration wdthout\ioticing an ex- 
pression that occurs in another part of your Charge (p.d56), where 
you appeal to the sufferings of Protestants in every country of 
Europe where Popery has been predommaiit/* If your Lordship 
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re/crs to former titAes^ many cruelties have, I fear, been inflicted, 
and much blood spilt on both sides ; but ydur Lordship’s reading 
bas^ I feur, ppon this, as it has visibly upon some other csontro* 
versial topics, fieen confined to writeis of your own party/ You 
have probably perused Fox’s ittartyrs with great edification, and 
your heart has lj|]led at the recitdl of the butchery of Protestants in 
Holland under, tlie I$u|^c of Alva. But you have never even heard 
of the execution of numberless Catholic priests and laymen idider 
^Eliza^jcth and James, and still less do you even suspect that thou- 
sands of Catholics were put to death under circumstances of un- 
paralleled cruelty in the very country which I have just mentioned, 
about the same period. < 

^ Whoever believes in the Gospel ^cts against his faith if he violate 
even rtie hair of his neighbour’s head in religions debate ; and the 
cruel exccs‘cs whicl# I have alluded to w;ere common to both par- 
ties, not Jyi cause they were Oklbolics or Protestairts, but because 
they wyie scmt-barbaiians; and they are to be imputed not to the 
benevolent 4jcligion which they both professed, for Cliristianily ia 
esecntiallf bcnevolcnt^under all its fornva, but to the spirit of the 
times, and often to the passions of the leaders. So far, however, 
aie the} fi. m being arguments for persecution, or even plausible 
pretext.^ for the continuation of a system of privation and exclu- 
sion, il/U they are to my mind demonstrations written in blood, 
of its folly, of its ineflicacy, and of its danger. By such a system 
Spain lost Holland, and Denmark forfeited Sweden. Be wise in 
time, my Lord ; — suppress the whole penal code, and replace it 
by the l)eiicvolenl maxim of a venerable ancient — Bonos imitare, 
mafos lo/eray OMNE^^ AISIjI.' 

If your Loidship’^ words, which 1 have .'iled above, refer to* 
model n time.*-, 1 am at a loss to guess the countries alluded to, as 
I conceive^ tlic pijictice of toleration to have been more general for 
many years past in Catholic tjiaii in Protestant countries, li^niony 
of th(‘ latter, iht^ Catholic Religion was not even tolerated so late 
as ten years agOv and in Hamburgh, and in most of tlie imperial 
free cities, aiul^IIanseatic towns, its exercise was confined to the 
chapel of the Imperial Minister. In Saxony, it was limited to tht 


* Aug* De Cateeb. Rudilmi. 
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precincts of the electoral palaces^ and those ^vLo professed it were 
not all(n\cd to l»ecoine irtasiei . li-^dc or profession. 

Noi\f as til C^holic we have se(vi Protesltint 

ISitMisieur Neekar, at lliC 1 e:ul of the government in 
Fiuiice, and the l^f»nce of Sa\c Cobomg^ a Protrstaut, com- 
mander in ch if f of the A i^trian armies. 1 vcec^tfiot remind yoqr 
Loidsbip o* ihe Marshals Save and Laudhon, of iaform you that 
uud^ihe old French monarcliv% and over all the Ausliian empire, 
and indeed thmughout all Catholic Germany and Poland, in mill- j 
tary promotion, the talents and the talor, not the religion of the 
soldier, weie the objects of consideration ; nor was a gallant man, 
who had biaved danger or shed his blood for his country, ever de- 
prived of Ins well-eained rewaij^s because he did not profess the * 
national leligion. Isinrulh, my Lord, we are far behind tlie na- 
tions of the continent in tigs respect, and aic^orAly called upon 
by the exigenci^^ of the times, to imitate their example] and to 
turn, without distinction, all thetn^ans, all the talents, and all the 
r^ources of the state to its defence and to its advantage.*^ 

In the same prefatory extract, your Lordship^ssiires your Cleigy/ 
that the Roman Catholic Faith (you will excuse me if out of re-, 
spect both to your Lordship and to myself;^ 1 omit the nick-name) 
is not only a system of religion, but system of politics. You 
must not be surprised, my J^ord, when 1 acknowledge that this 
assertion is to me a perfect novelty, and that I am at*au utter loss 
to gues<i eitlier its object or its meaning. 

The Catholic Religion has, I am aware, been represepted in 
very diffeient and vciy opposite lights, sometimes as .favorable to 
republicanism, and sometimes as attachejl to arbitrary power. 
Your Lord^liip has been pleased to couple it with the latter, (p, 
35.5.) We, ni^ Lord, consider our religion like the gospel on 
which wc deem it to be founded, as adapted to all gov ei.nnieiits, 
but partial to those only which are established upon tlip L-gsis of 
freedom and of justice. This opinion is confirmed by the evidence 
of history ; I need not allude to the many pow^erfuj monarchies 
that piofrss the Catholic faith, as your Lordship has Indeavourod 
to impress yoiif readers with the belief, that it is |>feculiaily friendly 
to that form of goveriiinoiit. 

But in order to show how unjustly the Catliolic Religion is 
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accused of bcjii^ partial to dcspoti.^m, pcrnfit me to rcniint? yon 
of the numerous republics that gfcw up a'ud florished fpr so many 
ag^is under* hen influence. Recollect, iny J^ord, the covunioii- 
uvealtbs lately spread o>er llif coasts of Italy, and of }3abnatia, 
rivalling the Grecian repiiblic.s to which the,y have been so often 
compared, in fa'edam and prospcjsty, and far exc eeding them in 
stability and duration. • I^ook at the^cantoiio of Switzerland free 
and happy, long belorc the refonnalion sov\eU the s<‘eds of ^sen* 
sion among them ; and shue that td>scive the four Protes- 

tant cantons 3 ieltling gradually to the inlluenct of a foieign friction, 
and at length surrendering their liberties without a blow. Con- 
trast with this cowardly conduct the spirit and ct)nrage <if llu' seven 
Catholic cantftns, defending to llii last, every mountain and eieiy 
detile, and coinpilliiig the Trench t)ia]jt t<r content himself at last 
with a nominal^ superioiity. Pcri^it me, in tine, to recal to your 
Lordsliip’s iTcollectioii llia^ the Catholic u ligioil presided over the 
very biith of the ICngli'-h mWioh, and tutored its infancy; that 
those uuSaunted patriot.^, wh(» wrested ilic* chaiter of our righl!^ 
from the gra/>p of f t^iant, and laid the basis of our matchless coii- 
.stitutioii, were (Jalli/Jii ?«. If that coiistltution has lesi^led the 
jstoruis of so inaiKy gntmits, and witlisU^)d the # IVorls of so 
man} succi s^i;c tvrant^j i jf it has tiiuiiiplu d alike o\ti* the rapa- 
city ♦d' prfrogati\e, and the fuiy of jeb^llioii, and at hmgth ac- 
«]uired the pcflVction which we now adiniie, to what does it owe 
its«;}lubilxly r to the soliditx of its first foundations, laid by the 
wL'dfjm of our Catholic ancestois. 

o this observaihui 1 wilt add anot- cr, wlihhyour Lordship 
will prtihably Kt.,: ,wilh 't'^^onivhmel^i, but which I am pie- 
par/'d to maintain, that the riindi.mental puMciple of our religion 
is the luisj that <'ijn he iniagincd, becau''e it makes, not the opi- 
s^ion <r the (^cisjoii of rii ntdividiiui, wlic.^’i i pope or bisliop, or 
«:vei»ol /I national (.luiuls but the posilivu well-ascertained belief 
of tlip whole Catholic body, the J{/rYe of ' Vaith, To this uuicer^ 
mlihf of (it to puhlic teMhwm/y and to it only, all 

Ciitln lies of wlialever lank or dignh}* or attainments, tlu Pope 
hiin.'^xlf not eicepleiT, are obliged uiu oiidilhniiall} to submit. Tims 
I/: tii^ (Jjtholic chnrcb, public testimony, as in a ffoc government, 
puhlii. opinion, speaking lliroiigh its organ the legislature, is the 
»oie ami pa? amount ;ii(th<uil}. • 
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Upon one occnsi^n tlie Catholics of these realms; it is true, 
weie engtigcd partly by sentiments of gratitude, and still moie 
perhaps by motives of lojalty and allegiance, to ^appbrt the cduse 
of arbitraji’y power in the person of^Jamdt II. ; but tlie established 
chuich w^as iinolvoil ni the same gpilt, and at the revolution atoned 
by the ejection of inanv its most distiitgiUftHcd and viituous 
niejjnbcrs, for Us ill-liiiicd ujtachnicnt to die exploded piiiicipie of 
the rig/tt divine of monarch*^. 1 have spoken more at large upon 
this subject <»f Cafftniic politics, and upon our pieteiided attach-' 
ment to mbifiory poziCt, than 1 at first intended, because 1 know 
how unpopular the inipwtation is in a tree country, aud how well 
it is calculated to degiade and to vilify our icligion in the public 
opinion. ^ * 

You asseit that P'iofiAtantism han esscnti(-f^l pai t of the lititish 
constdiif ion : ni,*m juy opinion, absoluiely untenable in 

politics. I iflpRtne, with all the w\,se Jegislatois of old/ that reli- 
gion IS isscnUal til the we!l-beini;» of a stale ; aud I leadily admit 
•that Cl.iistiaiiity is, m nil its jnuns^ admnably calcul*at,pd to pro- 
mote that objt ct ; but U cannot fioin hence* be inferied that any 
one particulai form is essentia/ to the Ibitish constitution. It will, 
howesei, answii unii objee t cipially ueU if* it be admitted, that 
the Ibotesiant leligion, ns )i} law < ''la^lishid, is so intimately in- 
terwoven with the civil instUntioub of the coniitiy^ and with the 
manneis and habits of the people, ihu any attempt to destroy the 
one must necessarily convulse and aiiitate the others. , « 

'J'his ieflc<tion conducts me naturally to tlip main ^object of 
your Lordship’s Charge, the dani;i'i to which, the T^stablished 
Church may be exposed by the c<*nce‘*si«n of the Catholic claims. 
Permit me to introduce this topic by a \v'iy simple obsei ration. AT 
church establishment is suppoitcd cithir by the po’^ei of govein- 
mviit acting in oppo'^itioii to the wishes and opinions o(*llie majo- 
rity of the nation ; oi by tin. nation in oppositioy to ihc .^pinions 
of the goveiiiineiit ; oi by tin* (ordial co-opei*atioii of both the na- 
tion and the government. The Episcopal Churijli of Scotland 
was formerly, and the •Protestant establishment of Ireland is at 
piesent, in the first predicament. Both common sense and expe- 
rience conspire to teach us that the existence of such an establish- 
ment must be at all times precarious, and tliat while it does exist, 
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it must give occasion to endless hearl-burnjn^ 9 iid discontent* 
J For what more glaring absurdity 4 possible for the mind of man 
to cf^nceive, thai^ that of a clergy without laity^ pastors without 
flocks, teachers witliout hearers, and churches without congre« 
gatioiis ^ - 

1 know not \fbcthf r the second case can with strict propriety 
be said to exist *in Saxony, for Uiongh^tho reigning family has long 
been Catholic, and the establishment Lutheran* yet such has al- 
^•vays been the discretion of the sovereign, and such the confidence 
of the subject, that no obnoxious change lias ever been attempted 
on one side, and no suspicion ever entertained on the other. The 
Elector of Saxony is a devout Catholic, and he is surrounded by 
Catholic ministers ; a fact which d«.moiistrates more forcibly than 
any speculative argu\nent, in opposition to, yoi'ii* *i.ordship's reason- 
ing, that Catholioi may be iniested tufL /^inzeer, and yet not be so- 
licitous tb overthrow an establishment Khieh ihe^^tjbelleve to be 
hereticaL o ' 

In the third class stands the Clunrli of England, founded ifpoii'; 
the early prejudices, habits, the feelings, and the affections of 
the majority of the English nation, supported by a splendid esta- 
blishment, and upheld b\ a numerous body of clergy, connected 
by birth, education, service.**’, or interest, with all the property and 
all the power of the country. When to these ad\antages we add 
the authority oi the sovereign, exeitcd both in public, and what is 
still nuU'e effective, in private, we have enumerated all the means 
of security, all the pledges of duration which even caution can re- 
quire \)r zeal itseff can dc' ise. 

Now”, iny Lord, aI!o\v mo to ob^^erve, tlMt one ouly danger can 
possibly threaten such an establishment; and that is, a change ib^ 
public opinion. Without such a change, iio human power can 
ever shake the Church ; and should su< h a c)i nge take place, the 
utmost >^ffo^ts of human powr w'ould be exerted in vain in it!s sup- 
port. England, it is true, has more than once resigned and resumed 
her religion at ;iie command of her soveieign; but those golden 
days of despotism are now over; kings I'rign not now by diirtne 
luit by human right; th^y must respect the conditions on which 
they uset^nd the throiu*, and follow, not lend, the p'ublic opinion of 
their country. Monarebs have probably profited by the e;Kample 
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of James IL and seieni now little disposed to tamper, either with 
the re]igion> or, directly lit least, mkh the constitution oftlieir king- 
doms? ' But should the Sovereign ever forget his ’interests so^ far 
as to oppose public opinion upoit^bis point, he would infalliblj 
fall a victim to his» 6\vn temerity.. Your Lordship, howler, and 
every mao ol'observation, is aware, that if ^ny <4tiritish Monarch 
should ever hereaftei €oncei\^ a secret design of uiidermining the 
Church, be will find, without applying to his Catholic subjects, a 
sufficient number of Protestant Counscllois to aid and further his 
projects. Courts have at all times abounded in flatterers; and be 
the monarch's plans cvei so absurd, or ever so mischievous, he wil) 
easily discover, if not among his ministers, at least among his 
ftiends, some faithful obsequious servant to carry them, into 
execution. * « ^ 

But, I must again repeat it,»the Chinch of Enghmd depends not 
upon the will or the soveieign; it rcsb upon public opinion and 
public affection, and until that base fails, the Church must stand 
immoveable, llie question theiefoie is, whether the concessioiji 
of the Catholic Claims is likely to ditninish this attachment of the 
nation. Your Lordship imagines, that this consequence musl^ 
inevitably follow ; you already see the legislature composed of 
Catholics, the throne suiiouiided by Catholics, and the royal ear 
poisoned by Catholic insinuation. 'I'he light of history will banish 
these troublesome phantoms, and convince your Lordship that the 
Catholics, if they had the inclination, neither have nor are<'#kely 
to have, the powei of oveitiuning the Established (^liurch. » 

The Catholic paity was numerous and povs'ciful during the whole 
reign of Queen Elizabeth ; they sat in both houses of parliament, 
and composed a considerable poition of the court itself. eThe 
Queen placed the utmost confidence in several of tb?m, and em- 
ployed them in the most important services both at h<jinc and 
abroad.' Yet, notwithstanding tlieir lumbers and ipflunnee* both 

* On her accession to the throne, she retained tldrtten of her^ister’s couswl* 
jors, and balanced them by no more than eight of her own religion. WOn 
those, as well as (m ail othf n, which she afterwards admitt A Uito the ministry,'* 
lays Cambdcn|,.^^|he bestowed her favors with so mnch cavtion, and so little 
distinction, ak tef|>revent either party flrom gaiidng the ascendant over her/'— 
Boiiiigbroke>i Remarks on the History of Eagiand, liCtter xiv* 
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in parliament and at court, many severe laws vfere enacted against 
tlie exercise of their religion, aiid^hc estuhlMicd church frontinued 
to S?itend its* pufe, and daily acquired a more decided supci9ority« 
James I. was rather partial adverse to the Catholics ;* he 
elevatcc^somc of their most distinguished coAiponcrs to the peer- 
age, and never eWicr Voiictived or encouragedanyideSl of excluding 
them from the* legidalfire. In the tjirbulent reign of Charles 1 . 
they still continued to eiijo^ the same honors, and at the Siuiie time 
^to witness the iiu i casing spirit of persecution. During the rebel- 
lion the) shareil in common with the mcmhcis of the Establish- 
ment ail the dangers of war and all the penalties o^' loyalty, and at 
the Restoration reco\crcd in common with them their parliament- 
^ary rjglits*. Tlicv %\ere excluded in the eighteenth year of Charles 
II., not, as your Li^nlship aftV-cts to helit^vr/ in consequence of 
perils and evils irctually experienced,.” (|> 332^, hut as a previous 
step to tlic exclusion of tlH\ Duke of Voik, and peihaps with a 
personal view to some of (he IrliiVg's favorites, 

^ .Tamej K. made a bold attempt to icstoie, 1 will not say, the 
superiority of the aiK'ient religion, but the libeit\ of iu exercise. 
Jf his Iw’o declarationsfin tavor of toleration contain the arguments 
now uigcd in suppoTt of the ‘-amc iau'>o, I lament with your Lord* 
.'“hip that }ou liad not to lead them to vour Clergy. If the 
reasons be as^solid as vour l-,oidsbip Ieplc^enls them, they could 
not fail to make a fa\uiable impie’>rion upon the minds of such a 
libcMl and enlightened audiunic. James's arguments may have 
been gc’.od ; and statesmen censure, not his opinions, or even his 
religion, bceau;»e with piudence he nnglu have retained both, and 
eoiitmned to oeenpv t/ie throne of these Mngdoms till his death ; 
they cCondemn liri rash conduct, his hasty ^neasures, and his clA- 
teriniii:ttK)n |o tnforcc by his own AW that which required the 
assent r.uJ th^ concurrcnct of paiiiament.' Here the despot 
brok« out, evciy man w lio has a single spark of liberty alive in 
his bosom will rejoice that here he failed : liis snet^s would have 
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it be ackiiowletiged in justirf to tins aiifortunate prince, tbitt he only 
asnarefl a li^ht which many of his predecessors had exercised before him, and 
at t!ic «Htne time that he wai^tlie dupe and the tool of a most profligate ministry. 



minihilatcd the Constitution of England^ and placed this great 
and florisIiMig nation a Ic^ci with the victims of continental 
dcspotliin. 

We now, come to the Rcvolntioii, Mlien your Lordship insinuates 
tliat, the principle-i of Church Establi'shnieul and of Toleration 
were for the first time uiidei^tood.’" That th^^ Cl/iiVch Establish- 
ment was most efFeclually secured by tlia'l event and its conse- 
quences is undeniable, but how toleration was promoted by jt, i 
am yet to Icam. King William is said to have been peisonallj 
tolerant, and inclined not only to conciliate the Presbytei'iaus, 
whose religious opinions w'eic in fact his own^ but even Catholics;; 
had not the party, which had raised him to tlie throne, and which, 
as is well known^ kept him in Subjection during the gi eater part 
of his reign, obliged him to adopt a line of coi^lucl very opposite 
to his own more liberal pirtu*iple<5. Iwei'y stauHint^ law*, therefore, 
against the Catholics was eufoned, some new penal statutes w'eiX! 
enacted, and that oppressed body ti*eate<l with so much ri^or, that 
a Catholic had fi(<jii<*ut n-asou to blush for the injustice, of his^ 
countrymen, and to regret that he was bom a ^Briton. The con- 
sequence of this persecutin^j: s\stein was, tlmt the Catholics were 
banished from public life, and the Ilownrds, the "1 albols, the 
Cliffords, the Amndels, the Petics, diougli the purest blood 
of England flowed in their veins, and tln*ir names staiu^ emblazoned 
in the annals of their country, wme oblig<‘d to slink aw a} from so- 
ciety like liaitors and outlaw's, and shelter thenisdvcs in « sheii 
castles from public odium and piivate insolence. ^ » 

From this state of abjeclioii and sla\ery they wtic laised by the 
paternal hand of his present Majesty. 'Fj-* his auspit ioiH reign, 
W'lien, (as your liOnlship has said with very little reason of the era 
of the lievohition,) ‘‘the principles of Toleiation began to be 
understood, we owe the dawm of a happier pciirMl, and though in 
the decline of life, and in a season of gloom and ijislt mptr the 
royal mind may have been poisoned by artful and suspicious insi- 
nuations, yet the Catholics will ever cluTish the iiaujf of (leorgc 
III. and hand it dowui embalmed with their grateful acknowledg- 
ments to their latest posterity. 

Now to apply these observations to the argument before us, is 
it probable, is it possible, that the Catholics now' n*dr.ced to u 
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small, t might almor^. bay, an insignificant niimber,. should acquire 
m infiiieuce \\ hich th (7 could neither preserve when so numerous 
aiTd so poweiful, nor recovex even when aided by parliq^cntaiy 
interest and by court favor ? tWhat ! shall six or eight, peers, and 
twice as many commoners, accomplish iindeirthe Bruiiswicl line^ 
a change, which' half the peerage, and almost half* the commons 
could not accomplish hn('er Queen Elizabeth ^and the Stuarts? Is 
the«nation so partial to our tenets ? ,or have we invented some new 
arguments to roiulcr them more palatable ? do our numbers in- 
crease so rapidly as to menace an approaching change in the iia« 
tional faith ? Point out, my Lord, if you plessc, the eonverta 
lately made, the congregations newly established in your extensive 
dioaese, and the increasing influence of the Catholic Clergy. In 
return I will presc/ 1 a catalogue, much more gratifying to your 
Lordship^s feeRngs, of Catholic familK^s extinc| or fallen off, of 
reduced congicgatioiis, and chapels without clergymen. Within 
these las^ forty years, notwithsnmding the repeal of several penal 
^statutcsi against us, wc have lost fi\e or bi\ noble families, at least 
as many baronets, find scveial clergymen and esquires. In return 
* we have recoveiod aif ancient title (Faiicoiiberg), converted two or 
three Protestant demy nen, but, I fear, few or no gentlemen. You 
see, my Lord, the exchaitj^c is against us, notwithstanding the encou- 
ragement wificb the legislature has so impmdenth/, without doubt, 
held out to us, in allow ing us to profess and practise our religion 
without the chance of bting beggared, transported, or hanged. Fur- 
ther itidulgcnfcs might peihaps produce similar effects ; and pros- 
peiity, for siioli, ai \oi.i Loidsbip know's from the history of Chris- 
tianity, ha\e often been its effects, might itlax that stern fortitude 
which has tiiumplied over two centuries of coercion and of op- 
pression. • 

Thefe is, ni my opinion, something singulaily unaccountable, 
somfihiiig thatalnicuit rcsetubles uifutuation,in the terrois occasioned 
by that visionary phantom called Popery, 1 doubt, — >your Lordship 
will peihapg«peruse tliese lines with astonishment, bu|;, fttill 1 doubt—* 
whether the Church of England ever -was expo«bd tb any real 
daiig( f by tlie plots or the efforts of the iCathq|ic party, from the 
reign of Elizabeth down to the preaenl period. I have toq good 
an opmion of your J^^ordship’s sagacity to imagine even for a 
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moiijciit^ that you believe iii tliat stale trick callcfl the (hotpoiod. ^ 
Plot, or tJiat}Ou ascribe* to the (i'utliolic body, then nearly hall* the 
nation) the delirious projects of a tew frantic ei.ltuisia'^ts set ’on 
work l5y an insidious minister to efl’ect his own designs. 1 acquit 
you with equal readifiess of the lolly of credit irtj; the ipfatnous 
perjuries of Oates and of*lhdloe. '^I’he l\Jo Wotch rebeliions 
were the deeds of a powejfql l^r4>teslant |Taity ai rayed in support 
of a royal exile, wlioin, though a catholic, the} deemed their la\^lui 
sovereign. They were not eiilighuiicii patriots, I admit; but they * 
were generous aiul loyal subjects, who fought and dit*d for a cause 
which they held s^/c/’c^/ ,* 1 strongly suspect that iiirist so^e- 

reigiis, those of the Brunswick line not exieptcd, would prid'er 
thetr blind attachment to our i^gal allegiance. '’J’lii* only ^reat 
attempts ever made in favor of the Catholic ^teligion were tlio-sC 
of Philip II. in the eqiiipnfeiit of the Ainuida, aiu^ cf James II., 
and in neither was tl»e dang«'r ns great as llic aiai lu. 

Hie former failed in Holland, oite of liis own prounces, where 
lUS supporters wire iitiuierous, and hi** powvr might fii*'e beeq 
dewned irresistible. How could he have sucVewled in Knglaiul, 
an independent and lugli-spirited nation, wh<‘ie every indiviilnal,* 
both Catholic and Pi<»testaiit, was in aiu.^ against him, and ie~ 
solved to })eiish lather than suhinit to liis*\oke. James’s Jinti-pn»- 
laitant project was <»1 a inori' sci]oij> u.itiirc, because, he was the 
soveieign <j1 (lie c<Mnili} ; ) el, had he succeeihsi to the utmoal of 
his oxpeelatious, he might indeed have imposed on the nalMi :i 
Catholic esiablisimumi, hut sicki} and unsiahie, liatje to bt; over- 
tinned even during hi.s own life by a popnlai in^Mfrcctioii, and 
doouudto certain destiuclioii iiiiiiiediateiv :/(*ter his death. 

lint Jet us suppose foi a iiionu'iit, that uui Catholic Ch'rgy, 
now' ledin ed to a veiy .small number, should all of a^ fiidden mul- 
tiply, ])c<onie active, and even popular, and add daily to rlie uumher 
of their proselytes ; let ns endeavour to iliscovei foi v'lial lengtTi of 
time the Church of Kiigland might still resist their .successful t ii- 
deavours. 1 will suppose that the number of inliabiViits in the 
United Kingdom may anioVuil to fourteen milliouji, of whu li t'ot^r 
millions may perhaps be Catholics; theie remains a majoiity of 
ten millions in favor of Protestantism. Now', allow us to make 
ten thousand converts per annum, a very liberal allowance indeed! 
VoL. 11. Pam. No. 111. 1> 



three long cf ntiiiies must elapse befoic wc can iiieet you upon fair 
tciin® and uilli ecjual minibeis; iiiul six betore we cai^gain that 
rioilu oj* ni^inbeis o\er yon which }ou now possess ovei us. 

JNow, iijy Jiord, in onlcr suppose the possible occurrence of 
the casc^whiih f Iiav<‘ put, which, in the maivY^lous, surpasses any 
iniiacle related h gciulny lore, youi’inist have a Very indiirercnt 
opinion either‘of the C'lorgy of the LJstablishcd Church, or of the 
argnnients by vhnh its doctiiucs are enforced, or possibly of the 
goo(f sense of the people of “this high!} -favored kingdom,” who 
seem so very ]>aitial jn your Lorddnp^s apprehension to those 
errors that s]>rung np when gloss darkness cover^^d the nation.” 
(page 3()0.) "i et to luc the Clcigy appeal tolerably active in their 
‘opjiosilion to Catholic opinions ; Ks not veiy many sermons are to 
be found, if we ma^| judge by piiuted v.olmues, and by sermons 
preached on stated days and lu'foic corpoiate bodies, in which the 
audience are not edilied by some abusive allusion to Popery, or by 
a direct attack upon one oi oilR*/of its snppos(*d tenets. The ai- 
guiiientsjVy vvhi<‘}i the Prott'staii! cau^e is supported may have loat 
much of their novelty, but nothing .surely of their weight, by the 
•currency of ncaily linos contiirie*. ; and popular prejudue most un- 
doubtedly runs as strong now against the Catholic Creed a.s at any 
peiiod on re(‘oi(h 

After this jitatehient, which, if I be rot mistaken, youi Lordshiil 
will find it difficult to disprove, allow me to ask, v^liellu i, in oidci 
to gpsiiird against a danger so di'>tant, so visional \, so vciy impro- 
bable. i.o neaiJ^/ impossible, it be wise to 'dienat<^ tlie affeclioirs of 
f»ne-fointh of* yoiii population, to keep ! fie empire in a state of 
fermenlalU)U, to expo.-'O it to the dangers a rebellion, that may 
nol distant province> and dep 'iHiencies, but tlie vely 
.seat roi'l ( I'liln of its power, tlic niTseiy of Its llects and armies, 
wJjeie e*,. j) gallant man that falK will bo a 'Os>s to England ijuid a 
piol'rr-a.icka liir.i:n})!i to it.s .^'nemics. 

Thai ihe < 'hin«h has b^'en in danger, and may be in danger 
again, mu .u knowledg* d ; but from what quarter ha.* that 
dang* r ], I'M etch'd : bonillu (Catholics i' • No, niy Lord, but from 
faint i puritans, tnlliusia^U. V'Acy ovei turned the Church at the 
perioO ",!jen the great rebellion put power into their haiid.s; they 
6et governinouti, and tiamplcd upon all its decent institn^ 
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tioiis. Tlieir weighty but not their hatred, was diminished by the 
Kestorativ>n ; and some persons *have surmised that tjicir numl^crs 
and influence have increased very consideiably during these late 
years. If the Church of Englant? should fall, it ^uIl fall by their 
hands ; and its honars and emoluments will be tliq reward of the 
victors. In tlfis event, therrfoi e, llu* Catholics caiThave no interest, 
and consequently tl^oy cannot be supposed to wish for its acconi- 
plishment ; or to speak more ^oiieetly, the} must deprecate it jnosf 
coidially, as it would lodge in the hands of a more hostile hect the 
power which the Church of England now possesses, and which, in 
justice to its mainbcrs, 1 most willingly acknowledge, it uses, lu 
general, with great moderation. I may iheiefore be allowed to, 
conriiide, from the ^faets wliuh^luiM' been slated, that the Esta- 
blished Church has iiothiifg to fear fiom llie Catholics, e\ei\ if ud- 
initted into parliament, foV the two following \tiy substantial 
reasons; because, in the iiist place, tliey would not have the power, 
even if they had the inciiriatioii, to'liuit her; and becauj>e, in the 
second place, if the) had the power, the) cannot, unless they ait^ 
blind to their own interests, have the mcliinliou, 

J will go farther, and declare that, in my ^>pinion, the entire 
repeal of <*verv penal and <’\cliiding statiiU* will lend more effec- 
tually fo the stK'iiglh and diiiation of tht* Cluireli Establishment 
than any ineasnie lliat can b«’ demised for that purpose by its 
war most pailisan. No animal will hear a yoke that galN, he will 
kick and toss Ins head till he shakes it oft, or he will tuin against 
the hand that inipo'-es it. Englishmen and Iiislfkiicn for in, 1 
presunn , no exception to this guieial lule, ll Catholics ran be 
supposed to hate the Cluirih of England, tlieir hatied is founded, 
not upon its cieed, nor iip<m il^ discipline, noi upon its splendid 
rstablishiiiiuit : in all of which paiticiildis it bordeis , much ^nearer 
upon ilie Catholic lyliuich than any i^ec t that has c.ver sepanifed 
fiCiinit; but upon llie penalties and the privations to** which lluy 
aie subjected for their non-coiiformitv. The l.illei part of ihisi 
observation is applicable to all Dissenters. Remove, tlu'refore, the 
penalties and privations; an*d the hatred and aniiTn^ily, which uie 
their effects only, must cease; and thus, instead of weakening, }ou 
will give additional strength toT the Establishment: >oii will pre- 
vent her name from bedng made the watch-word of a party, and the 
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source^ as has hidicrto becu too often die of complaint, and 
dis>ension. Thus you will give Ifer not only a fresh clajm to the 
veneration of he^ atlliereiits, but even a title to national gratitude; 
and lliiis, ill fine, while her just pre-eminence is opp^ressive to 
ntnio, \ur moderation will render her respectable in the eyes of all 
juuiits. ^ 

Having now'sccured the interests of the Establishment, and en* 
deavQured to remove your Lordship’s, apprehensions on that head, 
give me leave to turn to other objects introduced into your Charge, 
without doubt, for very good and benevolent purposes ; 1 mean the 
little Iiints and imputations thrown out against die .Catholics, their 
^conduct, and their tenets. And here I must pause one moment, to 
express the deep regret with whicU 1 see talents, influence, and au* 
thority,/nll employed to circulate the talee of malevolence and the 
misreprfseiitatidhs of party ; to revive i^mtiinents. of mistrust and 
animosity, vChich the benevolence and good sense of the nation 
have nearly allayed ; and to present the Catholic to his Protestant 
f ountrynien as a traitor and a rebel to the King and the Coiistitn^ 
tion. If such be the spiiit of the Established Church, and such 
'"the mode of defence adopted by her first ministers, the candid ob- 
server will not be surprised at the increase of Dissenters, or at the 
supposed obstinacy of Catholics. And little surely will the num- 
berless Iiberr.l and generous minds, w hether among the clergy or 
laity, who profess her doctrines, think theinsehes obliged to any 
wrifef who shall recur to such arts for tlie support of her in- 
tep'sts.* • 

Catholics;” yon say, ‘Oiold opinions incompatible with the 
safety of our const itutidn both in church and state.” What these 
opinions are, yon slate elsewhere. The King,” you say, “is head 
of our Cliuftljl, and the Jiishop of Home has no jurisdiction within 
tlieso realms. On the contrary, Papists assert that Ihe Pope«is su- 
preme head rff the whole (Jiiristian Church, and that allegiance is 
due to him fioni every individual member in all spiritual matters.” 
I am w 111} Lord, to give you full credit for the accuracy of 
your statements when the doctrines of your own Church are in 
question : and I cl.iim a reciprocal aduiission of my statwients 
when Catholic tenets are to be explained. Your Lordship will, 
f apprehend, accept ^liis condition w ith some reluctance, us our 



advemirics in general define our^ articles for ns, and contend that 
the articlos thus imposed upon us, and not our o^n creeds,or 
catech&ms, contain our real doctrine ; a process in controversy 
extremely convenient to one party, though not so equitable to the 
other. Your Lordship, not onI> in the chajgc iv)w belbre me, 
but ill some* former works, has adopted^ this ^node of attack, 
and exercised youn polemic powers very ingeniously in the 
<FXiOfMiy^lcty or fighting with shadows. Give me leave to present 
you on tliis occasion w'ith a more substantial object. Tlie General 
Council of Florence defines as follows : — 

** Item, defiifimus Sanctum Apostolicam Sedem ct KontaiLuni 
Pontificem in universum orbein teiiere primatuiii, et ipsuin Pon- < 
tificem Romanum {iuccessorem esse beati Petri, Pi imipib 
Stoloium, et vcruni Christi Vicanum, totiusqUb Krcle4>ia? Caput, 
et omnium Cliristianoiiim Patrein et J)octorem cxisteic et ipsi 
in beato Petro pascendi, rcgt^iidi, ac gubeinluidi luiiveisulciu 
ccclesiani a Domino nostro Jesu Christo plenani potes*jiitem tia- 
ditain esse, quemadinodiim etiani in gestis C^cumeiucoruin con* 
oiliorum et ui sacris canonibus continetiir. Renovantes msupei^ 
oidiiiem traditum in canonibus caeteroium veneiabiliuin Patriarch* 
arum ; ut Patriaicha Coiistaiitiiiopcditanns '-ecundiii* sit post saiic- 
tissimum Romanum Pontificuiii, terlius vero Alexandiinus, quartus 
autem Antioi lieuus, et qiiintus Hiei osolymitanus ; salvis videlicet 
privilegiis oiniiibits etjuribus eoiiini.^^ ^ , 

Your Lordship will peiceive, that the uords supreme and 
allegiance do not occur in this deciee. In truth, mir Loul Jesus 
Christ IS supreme head of the Catholic Chuuh; the Pope we 
consider as his vicar oi representative ; as such \\ e o\\ e him obedience 
in spirituals, but wot allegiame. Hie latter woid slipped from 
your pen, inadvertently without doubt, and was not n^^ant to, convey 
ail idea that w'c pay to the Pope that .which we withl^old &om 
the King. We acknowledge, therefore, in the former an authority 
merely spiritual, such as Christ gave to his Apo^^Ies, for the 
preservation of unity and^ of co-opeiation in all parts of the 
Christian body. This doctrine you assert to be a sufTicicnt 
ground of exclusion from all places of trust. Why so, my 
Lord? We acknowledge in ’'the soveieigu all the powci o\tT our 
persons, our pioperties, and all our Icirporal concerns, which 
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the laws of iho land give him ; wc swear qjlfgiance to him ex- 
clusively, and ^\e are willing to ^defend his constitutional prero- 
gaTivc at the e^][)on.se of our fortunes and our lives. We^ with- 
hold from the king that only,*H\hich the Church of E/igland has 
never \entuicd openly and bc^ldly to entrust to him, spiritual 
authority, llow this <«phitual authoiity can possifily clash with 
temporal concerns or*civil duties, f do not^ well coinpiehend 
Casuist ri/y I believe, has been employed more frequently, and, 1 
fear, with more success, to embroil than to separate our civil and 
religious interests; if they should come into contact, theiule of 
the Gospel is obvious, Give unto Caesar the tilings which are 
Capsai s, and unto God the things which are God’s/' 

Ynur Lordsliip will moreover obs-erve, that such collisions may 
take place in any c/.intry, where the legislature may make provi- 
sions iiu:onipatrDle with any Gosjwd oidinance. You will also 
bear in mind, that tlicy oiiguiate not with tlie Pope, and may exist 
totally inj^c])cn(Knt ''riiis *nithon*v. In matiimonial contracts, for 
instance^ino powti nj»on eaith, arcoiding to the doctrine of the 
Catholic Church, con annul a nuunage oiiginally valid, or permit 
'the pailics to cvuitrad otlu i < ivagcim nts. When, in such ca<?es; 
Catholics rtciii to flu ‘ IhuMuii , il i> 111 Older to have the best 

and sausf lluological deiUMon a» lli«‘ ^alIdiI^ of the liist contract, 
Suclicasis, fu the Gutk cIiiiku, areichiii'd to tlu' Paliiarch, 
and might, if the prc'^n nt iL^^riplme of tin- ciiuuh pcimittcd it, he 
drcHtl'd with equal propiicU hy the Airlibidiop or tiie Bishop of 
thr Diticese. •But !iow\soe\ti, ur bv *>oiusjcvi‘i, such cases are 
cheidedjithe risvjJl • , that while the par* or parlies coiucrned are 
governed by tluii < onsticnct m private, tl 'ir propel ty, names, and 
temporal iiitoc^t i are i>gulated bv the L*w ol the land. 1 must 
repeat, that* the occnriencc of su< h case', depends not upon the 
exisj^nce of I he I'npal p. 'ver, and that iIk welfare of the state is 
very litfie •s^oiumiod m the place or manner in which they 
are decidfi^ wl.-lher abioad or at home, by the Pope, o * by the 
AichDishoji- of Cjinterbury, 

Y^»iir Lordolwp blames the Irish Catholic Bi^iops with sonic 
asperiiy, for having rejected the proposCtl measure of allowing 
tbe King a negative on the appointment of Catholic Bishops in 
In land : but you assign as a rea.soii that which, I believe, they did 
not give : viz. that it was iiicoiiipatible with the rights of their 
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Sovereif;n Pontiff.” ^Tliey never. I repeat it, gave this reason, and 
if tlie> had given it, they would not have expressed ^ it in lligbe 
terms. Ihcir Soveieign Pontiff,*’ on this occasion, like the 
word el sew'heie, escaped fibm your Lordship, undoubh'd- 

ly without object Of ‘design, and is intended as ;i tcim sjynony- 
inous with Pope, only a Ifttle more euphonic. '•^Fhe expiession, 
' Sovereign Pontiff” is an histoiical, not a theological, phrase. 
It implies, not that the Po[\e is the f^ovcrel^n of bishops,# but 
that he is a Sovereign and a Bishop. Now, my Lord, allow 
me to substitute the leason which the Iiisli Bishops rer///^ gave, 
in the place of tliat whidi you have been picast fl to give for them. 

Resolved, That it is the decided opinion of the Roman 
Catholic Piclates t^fli eland here assernliled, that it is iticSipc- 
di(‘iit to iiitioduce any alternation in the canoiiica? mode hitherto ob- 
served in lh<' nomination of lush Rrmiaii Calholie ^ishopp, which 
mode, by long evjioiicMice, liis^piotcd to bo unexceptionable^ 
wi^c, and .^aliitaiy/*' lhat is to sa\, iiic\p» dienl in exhiin^ cirmm^ 
:^tdtucs. I n ( umstam n have lx t n of meat service fo many • 

illustrious statesmen, as youi Loulsliip well knows, and may 
possibly be iiioio than onct uKeiltd to in tlie^appioaclnng di*bnte.* 
Allow these v\oitli} piel s, toi <»i < « , to jubfit ot cMsting cut um- 
siaiiees, and to tnin to a uiointiilai y a<t\aiitage the mtiuenceof these 
\ejy powirful agttiis so in qntnOy tinplt»ycd i^tnii. What 

the jieculin (ii<*iiiiistaie < s, allud< d t<», v\eie, is itiimaterml , noi shall 
i lia^aid a conjectuie, as I ha\e no giounds to go on; though it 
may peiliaps be suimised that ilie Catliulu Jhs!lO|^s of irclaiid 
might possibly be uiiuilliiig to Oust then uligiouo infLiests^oi any 
iniitieiif e irfthose iiilciests, lu the hands of an admmistiation, which 
had bteiifonnedupon piniciplcs piofesocdly hosiilo co iheir religion, 
[fsucli weie their feeding, it suiely may claim indulgtjice, and can 
at Jeaft excite no sujpuso. If a spiut of conciliation should eyer 
succeed to the animosity of the pi esent pei lod, (and for tlib honor, and 

■ Geiioia) mectina; on the 14th of Septombti, 1808, • ^ 

^ ISiiire I wjote the sfnteiite at)o\e, aii extract of a IcUti fir ora Dr* O’Reilly, 
Roman Calluilic Aichhhhop ofx\iniagh, has been cominunicdted to me, whire 
the danger ap pi cheiidctl from the I* to ih repicsented as Atiwg a temporary 

uatuityiesultinif/tom c^niini* cirtionatawtr^.- -Sec Hi’^toncat Account of the Laws 

.1 gainst the Roman Catholics ol Kiiglancl printed hy Lnkc Hansar*! and Son^, 
1811 





the interest of the couiitiy, I most devoutly wish t(iat it ere long may,) 
you will probably findtlie iiisU relates willing to make.every con- 
cession which tfteirduty will perimt/aud Jlis Majesty’s Ministers can 
recjuire. The Catholics of Irelubid, that is, the Iiisli nation^ have been 
disappointed and insulted ; are not tlierrfqre to wonder, if tliey 
should betray sorue symptoms of ilMiinnor and irritdtion. 

Though you acknowledge, that in your opinion, the Veto would 
UotJbcan effectual preservative’^ frqni the dangers you apprehend 
from the concession of the Catholic claims, yet you enlarge with 
Bome acrimony on its refusal. Catholic Bishops,” you say, have 
great influence over their ^clergy,” and the clergy., again over their 
cmigregatioiis ; is this an evil, my Lord ? or is it an evil only in the 
ca&ivuf Catholic Bishops ? But this influence,” you assure your 
clergy, must fliu/ fnuii a foreign souecc,* through channels over 
which ihe civil hud ccch siastical Head \>f these kingdoms is to have 
1)0 contiol,” ifvc. “ Can it he safe,” you continue, to place men 
in autlx^iit} nndu the King,* who are thus attached to a foreign 
•pow eiy^aud that foreign power at this monicnt under absolute sub- 
pTtiou to the loo'll hiNcUrate « noiii} of this country ? It would be 
"an instance of the /gibs«e.^t kind of that acknowledged absurdity, 
inipcriuin in impirio. • It would be to give the Pope a complete 
conmiaud over the inind^ and coiiM ieiicts of men, who would owe 
an unieserv#d and undivided aliegiaiice to another master.'’ 

Tuith, without doubt, is M>ur l.ordsiup'.s object, and charity and 
bincvolencc the prcdomiuaiit feelings of yourhcait; yet by some 
fiiiulitvor other, your representations of the doctiine and conduct 
of Catholics kre always exaggerated, equivocal, and invidious. The 
influence wliich the Catholic Pastors have over their flock> is founded 
in tW fif.st place upon the Gospel, and on dial grand eomniission, 
which^ Clinsj gave to his Apostles, ^ and teach all nations;” 
aniin the eoud place, on the exemplary and disinterested dis- 
chaige of tlTb laborious duties of tlieir station. Their ordination,” 
it i'* line, ruint'S originally from Rome, the apostolic ‘•oiin e whence 
all the wt^icrb « liiirchc.s have derived dieir spiiitual pow ii i, and to 
whi'li the Clwrch of Kngland, according to your assertion in 
anodjci work,' is indebted for the same blessing. 

* ElemcoU Chrbtiao Theolog>, Part 111.' Art. axiii. 
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The mission of t]ic Bishops emanates directly from the Roman 
See, and is^coininiinioatod*to the pfrson chosen through the medium 
of the iiVrch bishops in Ireland^ and of the Vicarf a^ostolicahin 
Kiiglanil, all of wlioin arc persons ov(\^- which the government of the 
country has as niuch^ttjnlrol us over any other subjects. Bishops^ 
thus constiluti^, neither act i under the iiiiiiiediatejhfluence of tlia 
J\»pe, nor are they “ attached^ to a foreign ^lowcr.’' ' They are in 
conirnuiiioii with a foreign bi<«hop, and k( ep up a correspondence of 
charity and of Christian rolulionship with him, and thiougli him, with * 
all the Catholic Churches throughout the Universe, howsoever 
remote or obsciyc they may be, or under whatsoever government. 
Such was the practice of the ancient church, continued in all Ca* 
tholic countries till the present tidie, without any suspicion of (j[isaf- ^ 
fecliou or breach of aliegugice to their rcs]!ectiV sovereigns, Jliat 
foreign bishop or power y aj# you are pleased to call Urn, is at present 
under absolute subjection, you say, to the most inveterate enemy of 
thid country, lie is indeed a priioner to the tyrant, but he has 
hiherlo set both his cunning and his cruelty at deiianc^,; he ha;i^ 
exhibited to the woild the glorious spectacle of a great mind rising 
superior to noisfortuiie, and sacrilicing ever/ consideration of pcr<«» 
6onal repose And public grandeur to his iduty towards God and 
•towards his flot k. He is not a reed .shaken by the winds,” but 
a liero consistent in his conduct and unalterable in hjs principles. 
Hajipy w<mld it liave been for the interests of mankind, if the 
continental so\ereigiis had been endued with half his virtue ^nd 
half his fortitude ; the French Despot would neve/ have attained 
his present tlevalion, and Kurope w ould not be^ As it now is, a 
scene of slav«*ry or of carnage. But sl/oiild the Pope, at any 
future period, weakened by age, aiul subdued by misfortune, so 
far forget his duty as to become tlie instrument oi* Bonaparte’s 
proj 4 ‘c‘ts, the provident loyalty of the Irish Catholic Bishdps has, 
in the following resolutions, taken precautions that*\v<suld ifefeat 
tlie view’s of the tyrant, even though aided by the authority of a 
tempoiizing Fontifl, •, 

Resolved, ** That by ai/ act of the same day wyh these presents, 
and encyclical to the R. C. Churches, we have judged, concluded, 
and d( dared, that during the public captivity of his said Holiness, 
and until his freedom shall have been unequivocally manifested by 
sonic act; not merely of approbation or cession, we refuse, send 



back, and reprobate ; and moreover for ourselves, \vc annul and 
cancel, as to any eiftect, al! briefi or pretended briefs, b^lls or pre- 
tended bulls, Rescripts, evc'ii as of Iiis proper motion and,^:ertaill 
knowledge^ bearing title of hki said Holiness, and piiKporting to 
be deebiratory of his freedom, or of any resigeiation of the papal 
bflice, and thatV/iiiing the said eaptivhy of Pius Vfl. we arcouut 
the years of his ponliiieate and of no<‘othcr.” , 

IJesoIved, ** lliat if it should please God that his said Holiness 
should die, as now, a prisoner, we contiime to account the Holy 
See vacant, until full infonuation and canonical proof shall be had 
by us of the free canonical and due election of his successor.** 

But this correspondence v.ith the Pope, you assert,, will give 
him .I complete roiinnand over the minds and, the consciences of 
men, and trench, 1/ seems in your opiliion, “ upon the undivided 
allegiance wliic*!! they ov.c t<' their Sovereign.** The Pope, ray 
J^oid, has ixi inoic iidluf nee over the eoiKscicnees of Catholics, 
MhclhCr ^iergy or L.iity^ than \he Archl)idiop of Canterbury l^as 
^ver yomT conscience, or over the consciences nf i/oiu' Ciergt/, He 
can frame rjo new c*de^ of inoralit} ; In' can ('reateno new article 
•of faith. If dilf.eujt V s are propo'-ed, or appeab made to him, 
he must decide; but 'liis deeishuis are dictated neither by his 
passions uor by his inhrAt, 1 >nt by the Sciiptme, by the Canons, 
and by the practice and usage of the Catholic Church. All this, 
you perceive, is of a nature purely spiiitual, totally unconnected 
willTlhc goveriunent of any country, and indet d’willi any temporal 
conecnl, and as coiisiii^fiit with the I'.rcr* ' ative.-. of iho crowai and 
vith the dllcgiaJK'i 01 ihe h^ubject, as 1 the discharge of your 
I. ordship*s episcopal liflietroi.s in the dio. of Jdnroln, or the 
ordiifary duties of a count.*/ vi’\;i. It r.eilher is nor can be, as you. 
aic pleased tb stvle it, “ impel 'mm io im]»ei’-> ;’* this politirul ab^ 
*is pro‘hiced by th^ conrurreiu e of two, powers (*f the .v/;/ 2 e 
nature, unit n»^ by the co-exislrr:cc of governments utterly distinct 
in their origin., in dicir moans, and in their enils, or in other words, 
ill their veiy o^cnce. In point of fact, the Lord Uishop and 
Count Palatine «f Durham, possesses iiiliiiitcly more temporal 
powci .met infliienee in this island, than any Pope lias ever enjoyed 
or chuiueil'sinec the days of King John, and the exercise of his 
ri-iits, however legal i.Ad harmless it may he, borders much more 
upon ‘‘ ituof rimr. in imperio,'* lhan the inlUiencc of papa! authority* 
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This influence is inc^ecd much more talked of by Protestants, than 
felt by Caiholics. The litter read of the Pope in tlieir catechisms 
ai]d in th^^ir liturgies oiil) ; they pass through life iif geheral witlf- 
out cvef feeling, or e%en hearing of,(^my one single act of papal 
authority. *^rhe fuiineir ascribe to ^hiin an activity restlegs and 
unceasing, alnuost as extensile and as inischie\\>nsv^s that of die 
great enemy of mankind, “going about seeking wBoin he may 
devour.” Meanwhile, whether, as forineily, pouring out his be^ 
nedictions on the human race fioin the colonnades of the Vatican; 
or, as now, shut up in a Fiench piison, “ bathing his couch with 
hib tears,” lie cai\ little iniugine that the sound of his napie is not 
only employed b} wet and dry iiuises to frighten their children and 
their pupils, but pointed out by g>ave bishops to their clergy, a§ an 
object of alurni, amriield up, even by 8tatesmc>j, as a poitciit and a 
prodigy to teiiify the Pailmmtiit of Ureal Hiitaiu, and to keep 
this mighty empire in a slate of fear and agitation dirough*all its 
provinces ! * • 

Troin the refusal of the I 'do, your Ijordship draws this iiifcrencr, , 
that “ no credit is due to the assertion, that tlAj Catholics of the 
piesent day afeitlifleieiit fioni the Cailr»!ics f»l foiniei times;” and 
exclaim with not a little i\uUaliou--“ Is lU to *be supposed, that 
Papists have leuounec'ii any of the disci iuj>naling and exceptionable 
doctrines of llie Chinch of Home, when we see thenu so pertina* 
ciously adlieiiiig to its foiiiis and disi‘i]»liue at a moment when they 
are soliciliug frcsii favors, txc. &,e. See.” (page 3(5 1). There Ij^in 
this [)assage, and in die two following pages, a grea^, confusion of 
times and peison<^, of dot (lines and opinions, of etro4*s'aiid truths, 
which seem to have floated in darkness vhihlt: before your Lord- 
ship’s eyes, anil may well have bewildcied llie most sensible ‘and 
disci imiiialiug head among }oiir auditois. Permit me, iny Lord, 
wao l^uve the tiifliiig advantage of being b^|||^r acquainted with 
Catiiolic cloctiiues and opinions than }ou can possibl^^ be, to *al- 
tempt to free them fi om the obscurity in w'hich you liave enveloped 
them, and to pic sent tliein in their true colors. 

The “ Church of Roiiic^’ is frequenUy used by^}our Lordship, 
and by some other disputants, in a very vague sense, or rather m 
many very different senses almost at the same time, and may sig- 
nify, just as suits the purpose of the writer, either the Court of 
Rome, or the puiticular Church of Rome, or a ceilain set of 
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divine3 and schoolmen, or in fine, the CathoUc Church in comroiw 
iiion vvitli the Roman See. By< this hap]^)y contrivance,, an able and 
honest logician may ascribe to the Catholic Church all the ambi- 
tious claims and projects o( the first, all the abuses smd disorders 
that may at any time have ^)rcvailcd in ttif second, and all the 
false refinemetj^s aifd exaggerated opinions of the third, and thus 
load it and ^TjI iis members vvith tl),e odium ^attached to vice, to 
folly, and to ignorance. 

i^Vgaiu, your Loidship does not seem to be aware of the difference 
that exists betwten faith and discipline, between doctrines and 
opinions, between partial and universal practice. ^ You will, how- 
ever, easily pi rceixc the necessity of distinguishing these objects, 
and^ be inclined to admit that tliC same mode of reasoning caiiiK>t 
be applicable to I'his distinction, .Lthefeforc, is the clue which 
1 mean to employ, ui oider to extricuU us both from that labyrinth 
in wUrdi your Lordship was plcasea to Ixwvilder youi:»cll and your 
hearers. • 

The^Aoctrine of the Catholic Church, that is, the faith once^de^ 
livered to the santtt cannot, we believe, ever chatige, oi admit of 
addition oi dinimulK 1 ^ 1 . 'This faith or dodiiue wa3 eiitrusi m 1 to 
Ihe Apostles, and* by ,theni to the ii mu 1 1 ssor'=», who, as a body, 
are guided, w’e colu•el^c^ by Uini who h.i-» piomised to rtrnain 
reitk them to the end oj the {kwfd, ami wlio has sent his spirit to 
ieavh them all ti nth. Tins mnvo'-al and iiivalh lable doctiine is 
CQ*fetuined in the Creeds of the Apostles, ot Nice, and of Pope 
Pins y.‘ f^^js coiupi ISC d and explained in t!ie calecliisiiis which 
are in ihc 'hfmds # i Catholic childien. and in.iy very easily be 
learned by any p*?i Joiuwhc) is desirous to become acquainted with 
h. cBeyoud this docliiue, immuluhle as its divine author,^ c*vcry 
ecclesia>tic.al orilmaocc, cvc*iy piactiie of discipline, every rite or 
ceremony pu Hales inhuman iiailty, and may change, alter, and die 
awlfy. Thc^>\lioIc cn^phne, therefore, of the Catholic Cbiirch, its 
ritual, its languages, and Us urdinaiice.s, may yield to circumstances, 
0 

• TIm? UUf'r .in Hhiidii^pnt of the Dicicc* of the Council of Trent on the 
pemT>3 in di^piilr cf.. time of the Rctbnnation. 

* It i«; (o the iinnnitainfity of ihis Catholic' clortiiiie, aud to it only, that tlie 

expreosfon^ cit<‘d in the Charge, tioni Ooetor Ttuy and Mr. Plowdeo, can pot* 
**bly be referred. ^ 
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and by due aulliority be.adapted to the exigencies of time and place, 
or to the fetjings and habits of eacfi age and nation. Once more, 
niy LorcT^^I must publicly declare, in order, if possiisde, to prevent 
the repetitiop of the endless cavils with which Charges, Sermons, 
Pamphlets, and even iif A spapers arc filled, that in universal doctrine 
only is the Catholic Church einchangcable, anrf fovuniversal doc* 
trine, only is it, and atp all its members, answerable. '^Tlie doctrine 
or opinions of individuals, howsoever venerable such individuals 
may be, wiicther as fathers and doctors of the ancient church, or 
as divines and teacliers of modern times, from St. Barnabas down 
to Bossiiet ; whether as Popes and Bishops, or as priests and 
laymen ; the doctrine of individuals, 1 repeat it, has no t)ther weight 
tiiuii that whu'h it derives from tlulir station, their talents, and their 
sanctity : it binds not the OallMdic body, nor is^hat body account- 
able for it. '^lliis observatioA is applicable to as.senf)b1ies of divines, 
to universities, and even to national synods and to Popes them- 
selves, all of which have their due and appropriate weight, Jbut still 
cannot command the internal assent of the Catholic. Universality 
of doctrine aluO|^Uuivcisalily, both in time and place, requires our 
submission, at^J^ it w e all bow w ith icspe^t.^ ^^Quod ubique, 
quod semper, quod ab omnibus,” * w^as anciently, and still remains, 
the rule of (»iir faith. From this principle? it follows, in the first 
place, that the Catholic Clmr^h is not accountable fon the ambi- 
tious claims or worldly romlucl of some Popes : no more, indeed, 
than the legislature of FiigJaiid is nceountablo for the despotic 
maxims or immoral demeanour of some of its princes.'* Andin the 
second place, that neither the opinions nor the conduct of any in- 
dividuals or of any suciefie.s, nor the abi/ses of any particular 
churches or ages are to be imputed to it. Therefore, to collect \he 
absurdities lhal have been taught in different schools, or the exlra- 
vagaiidics that have been advanced by some divines; to record the 
vices and the insolence of some Popes, and to present tl;enr, height- 
ened by exaggeration, and garnished w'itli the abuses of fifteen cen- 
turies, to the Public, as specimens of the conduct ancf«principles 
of Catholics, may he a very*popiilar and a very effectual species of 
argument, but it is neither logical nor charitable. 


‘ Viiicentii LirinetisU Co^omonit. cap. iil. 
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Now, my Lord, having thus cstablished,a principle which may 
enable the most inattentive reader to distinguish otir roiil doctrines 
from those iniputed to us, I will proceed to notice your particular 
observations, Nor are pi\>ofs wanting,” these are ,your words, 

that •the doctrines and prinQiples of Paprstn have undergone no 
alteration.” tfy hy^'dactrines and pritftiplesy yon mean tenets of faith 
or maxims of morality, they neither have undergone nor can tm* 
dci^o any alteration. If you meap seditious or treasonable opi- 
nions, we never enteitained such opinions, and reject the imputation 
as we would that of falsehood or of cowardice, with contempt and 
indignatipn. If you allude to what you rail elst where the dis- 
criminating and exceptionable doctrines of the Church of Rome,” 
that is, 1 presume, the articles In dispute Ijetwcen us, you must 
surely be unreasonable, if you expect us to resign, wilbout stronger 
arguments thaft any which we have hitherto heard, doctrines which 
we brieve to -be a part of Christian revelation, and uhich we 
know to be founded on the practice of antuiuity. You forget the 
, fortiturfJ and perseverance of which the Catholic body has given 
such an unusual e.^ample, or }ou would not ^ 

* condition of toleration, the sacriiicc of that which it has 

so long and so patiently struggled. 

Tilt doctrine of the infallibility of the Catholic Church, you 
censure wit^ particular asperity ; but as you produce no arguments 
against it, it is not necessary for me to explain the reasons on 
wbicli it is grounded. » I must however observe, that it is very 
iimiiaterial teethe believer, whether a church he infallible, or act as 
if it w'ere infeillibh “ What is the dif^i^rence,” wc may ask with 
Stetle, bctw'een a Church that never cum, and a Church that never 
d'je*j err r” Submission is equally the consequence in both cases. 
The dissenter will smile at the distinction, niv Loid. 

^ Aml)ij:itnr quid t iiim ! 

ftruiidisiatn Niiiiiioi nielhis \ ia ducat an Appi ^ 

The Coi^ncil of Trent and the foiirJi of Latcran, avc admit as 
general couiici!^ : their canons of failli we embrace as the senti- 
ments of the Universal Church: their ordhiances of discipline aie 
received by some, and rejected by other, national councils. You 
censure the former, hecause it condemns that which it deemed er- 
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roneoiis ; or, in other words, because it did not sanction the opi- 
nions of the Reformers.’ The latter you defame, by imputing to 
it doctrines and opinions which it never did or could/ have taught, 
or even tolerated. A mis-statement, oiiginating in pialevolence and 
propagated by ignorance, is a blot which I discover with pain in 
the Charge of aulJishop of Lincoln. Give me lea^e, my I-ord, to 
rcral to your mind, for you may have forgottciiy but cannot be totally 
ignorant, of the circumstance, that general Councils w'ere at 
times, affl particularly in the middle centuries, not ecclesiastical 
only, but also secular assemblies, composed of princes and baroii<«,' 
as well as of bishc^ps and abbots, under both the Emperor, and the 
J^ope, and thus constituting the legislative assembly or States 
General of Chiislendoiii. Such assemblies or parliaments wwe 
competent, you will admit, to enact laws affecting both the spiritual 
and the temporal intciests of the bodies which they represented, 
and of course, to pronounce sentence both upon heretics and upon 
lebels, ' • 

Now, the fourth council of f^teran, to which you allude^ ^at in 
judgment upon the Albigcnses, a sect of Maidchearis, who hud 
risen in opcn^l^i^Bon in the southern provinces of France, and 
committed most uinvarran table ex^'esscs. I am aware, 

my Lord, of }Our paitiality to the heirtics of the middle ages, and 
have often lamented that a body so lespeclable as the Church of 
England should so far forget its honor and even its interests, as to 
make common cause with all the fanatics and enthusiasts that prt*- 
ceded the Reformation, and aatonislied mankind, frcqucMtIy by Vheir 
crimes, and ahvajs by their absurdities. The Albigenses dealt 
largely ill both, and die w upon themsehes lie vengeance of the 
temporal as well as the censures of the spiiitual powws. Thdlr 
numbers and their violences made them formidable, and the Count 
of 'Toulouse, with other petty princes of the provinces which'lhcy 
infested, had made treaties with them from motives of -^ai or of 
interest. Those treaties, and all engagements made with the 
rebels, not baving bc‘cii sanctioned by the King of FranceJ'Ahe liege 
lord of these vassal princes, were, for w ant of that formality, null 
in themselves, though not declared io be so by the CounciL Your 
Lordship, will, 1 presume, admit, that to reject such particular 
engagements in such circumstances, eicn if the Council had so 
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decreed, is not quite the same as to declare that all engagements 
entered into with heretics^ though sanctioned by oaths^,are nullities 
ID themselvesV' As for this latter declaration^ it is not to%e found 
in the fourth Council of lAteran, nor do I believe it, ever to have 
been made by any rouncil, s),nod, or asscibUiy of any description ; 
and to impute k to* the Catholic CliuTh, that is> td the for greater 
portion of tCe Christian body^ as an. article of their failh^ is to in*- 
attli the common sense and comipon feelings of mankimii. 'I'hc 
mpressions, if any such occur, which have been tortured by po- 
lemic ingenuity into this most iiiischievoiis meaning, either allude 
to particular places, times, and circumstances, «;r were grounded 
upon the legal incapacity of the contracting patties. In the great 
work to which your Lordship afiudcs in tlie Preface, as dchtiiicd 
perhaps to emplo^'sotnc future houry and to demonstiate the truth 
of what you nbw merely assert, we ni‘ay expect to bnd the specific 
canrms or decrees to which you allude, and when they appear, it 
will be time to take them ^ach into consideration. Meantime, 
give ti»e leave again to impress upon your mind the Catholic maxim, 
lliat the power of ftie Church is merely spiritual, and that in eccle- 
siastical assemblies, 'even in general Councils, measures, taken 
relative to temporal arrangements or interests,* r^tentirely on ihu 
sufferance of princes alid sovereigns, and consequently form no 
part of Ca/bolic doctrine. It is unnecessary to add, what your 
Lordship must well know, that the decree of the foiirtli Lateran, 
t9 which yow refer, is of very questionable anlhenlicity, a.s'it is not 
to bcffouiKUin the Codex Alazai inns, d copy of the acts of the 
Council as asiciein as the council itsell*. 

But not conlenl wdlli having slande)>''l a Cencral C’oimcil, you 
pidcecd a step farther and defanse the Catholics of thi>c lealnis by 
accusing them of having acted upon various occasions “during 
the last twenty years, in exact confonnit} with these priiuvples 
and thdugh }ou allude “ to a variety of lacts and events,” yet you 
confine vonrscir to one, as I presume, in itself a S’^tisfactory 
evidence cf their guilt. As the iiifoiinution it contain'^ tnay be as 
new and surprising to the public as il was to me, 1 will give it in 
your own w'ords. “All those deiimiids (that is, of 179^0 
then granted, and what was the coiL^queace ? The Papists having 
acquiied additional strength, and having, as they supposed, lulled the 
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Government into securify by their promises md profe 3 sionfi> fonoed 
new con«7pivacies, prepared for open rebellion, and invited die 
French io tlioir &u>si»tance, for die purpose of d&compiidiing' 
their real o,bjccts*— separation from Great Biitain, and Romnn 
Catholic ascendancy-”, • , , 

I have long Idboied under aanistake, and as it was an agreeable 
nature, 1 shall resigp it with •regret : though with ail possible 
deference for your Lotdsliip'^ superior information, 1 do n9t 
mean to give it up without further pi oof than your assertion- In op* 
position to this assertion, tlieie aie, I believe, the authority of the* 
Irish pailiamcnt and of administration — the declaration of the Lord 
Lieutenant and tlie Secretary of Ireland— the Pastoral letters of the 
Irish Catholic Bislioj^s : and that ^hich is paiainount to all autho* 
rities united, the fact itself. What, my Lord 1 a Catholic rebellion ! 
why all the chiefs were Protestants ' all the Catholic nobility, all the 
Catholic baronets, and all the ou*nt Catholic proprietors were 
drawn up in array, at the head of tbei / 1 espective yeomanry in order 
to put It down. Jill the Catholic Bishops published pastor^ letters 
to caution their flocks against it, and to reclaim its deluded suppoi ters* 
All the Catholi^^lergy of dignity and note, andlhc body of Catholic 
Pastors at large esterted all their influence to check its progress.* 

Still you assuic us that it >^ns a Catliolic i^bellion ; because (fori 
cannot even conjecluie any other leason^ the mob of Rebels were 
Catholics ; but surely, your Loidsliip is not to be informed that in 
every country, the mob must in all cases be of the prcdQmina«it 
religion : or that lebellioos take their tendency, and their deaomi* 
nations, not from the religion of the crowd, who aremiere instru* 
inents, but fiom die designs of the leaders a ho conduct the plot, 
and gi\c the impulse. No, my Loul, it was not a Catholic 
//ow, nor for Catholic ascendancy ; it Avas a I'reiich rebellion, and 
for F/ench Anarchy. But I leave this subject to persods of 
greater ueigiit and talents; and I trust, that some Irmi peer, dr 
perhaps bishop, prompted by an honorable sense of what is due to 
justice and to his country, will call upon }oiir Lordsilip in your 
place in the House of Lord^r, either to prove, or to {ecal, an asser* 

' There were some Catholic as well as Protestant Glergymeo and DManxttng 
Ministers in it, but tliejr number was very small. 

VoL. II. Pnm. No.m. £ 
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tion highly injurious tq^ so niinr^eroiis and so respectable a portion of 
the Irish nation. • ^ 

III tlie saifte p. (No. II. 363.) your Lordship observes thsj the ad-^ 
vantage resulting from the §rant of the Catholic claims now urged 
woidd necessarily be confined to a few oV rthe richer and higher 
classes:” an admission which, I rather surprises me. Avery 
' small nnmtier of Callholics are thea likely to/)e introduced into par- 
liament : where then are we to fiivi the Popish legislators, and the 
Popish lazpSj the Popish advisers and Popish advice^ with which 
you attempt to terrify your readers in the following page ? Your 
Lordship, it seems, can raise and lay phantoms St pleasure, 

Pectus Idlsisceri'oribns iniplct. 

t f * * 

But to return to the council of LateVan, it enjoins, you sa\, tlie 
uttcj; extirpation of Heretics (that is, of all Christians diftering 
from the Church of Rome) ,and the dethronement of heretical 
sovereigns.” I am under llic disagreeable necessity of pointinp^out 
three grievous mistakes in these three short lines. The Council of 
Lateran, that is, Ae sovereigns and bishops of Christendom ordered 
War to be waged not against heretics in general^ but agaiii'^t tlie 
Albigenses in parliclilar, heretics who taught odious and immoral 
doctrines, and at the same'time rebels who had disturbed the public 
peace. 71iey deposed not heretical sovereigns but vaisal princes, 
who, in opposition to their fiege lof ds, aided or protected those 
^rebels. In fine, my Lord, heretics are not " all Clirislians diftcriiig 
frofii the Chiircii of Rome,” but thos«‘ only who arc engaged in 
obstinate efroT. 

Your l^ordship frill, I presume, admit that lieie'^y is a ciime : 
il is qualified as such fiy St. Paul.* Heresy is not every ernir, bii) 
an obstinate error in matters of faith * Sucli is the definition 
which we all leani in our infancy ! To tins liberal dclinitioili wliirli 
condcmuc the opinion but spare s the persem, youi Lordship can 
have no ohjeccioii ; at all events sou cannot censure Catholics, who, 

c 

* Titus fif. 1-), 11. 

^ iinestion. Wiat vice is up|)4»ite to taitlr Answer. Hei*e»y, winch is an 
•tbstiMfiie frror in matters of faith.— Douay Catecbisin, p. ; a catechism in 
imivarsal use in EngU^ CaUiolrc School. 
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while they lament the diffusion of doctrines which they cannot but 
* deem eiTone(>us, presume liot to fathom the secrets of tlie human 
heart, anuf'tax those \^ho piofcss them with obstinacy, f 

To streii^llieii this observation with a'A autliority, which you have 
in other works quoted respect, givpme leave to cite St. Angus* 
tine, who thus addresses his fiiond Honoratus, in*th&»beginning of 
his short but excellent ^reatise De,^ Utilitate Cridendi Si mihif 
Honoratc, iiniim atqiic idem videretur esse hsereticus^ et creden\ 
h(vreticis homoy turn lingua qiiam stylo in hac causa conquiescendum 
niihi esse arbitrarer. !Nunc vero cum inter duo plurimum iatersit : 
quaiidoqiudem haitticusest, utmeafert opinio, qui aliciijus tempo* 
ralis comniodi et maxiiiie gloiia? piiiicipatusque siii gratia, falsas ac 
novas opinioncs vcl gignit vei scqiu^ir : illc autcin, qui hujusmodi 
hominibus credit, homo esl imaginatioiie qiiadani v^ritutis ac pietatis 
illustis.” • • 

To this benevolent opinion every Catholic will, I am sure, most 
readily .siibsciihc, and if I be not imiclf inihlaken, with your Lord* 
ship's.* approbation. But if you reject the opinion of St. Auglf<)tine 
and the definition our catechism, in order to re{>el your indirect 
charge of iinchaiitablencss, I must have recouiee to retaliation, a 
weapon which I handle wuth regret, but to which the assailant can 
have no objertiuii. Catholics, my Lord, helitK^e that your doctrines 
are heretical ; you sza^car that Catholic docliincs are idol(iitrous;\ 
leave your Lordship to decide which of the two qualifications is 
the most polite and tiatteiiiig ; or which is most exposed to the cen* 
sure passed in tlic Gospel upon the hypocrite ; Firs^ cast 4he 
beam out of thine own eye, and then shalt thou see cle!|iiy to cast 
the mote out of tliy brother’s e}e/’ (Matt. vii.W>.) 

fn youi couchisioii, my Lord, you have, according to the rule laid 
dow'ii by ilietoricians, risen both in boldness of assertion, in vehe- 
moiice of language, and I am soriy to be obliged to add, in* viruIeAce 
of sentiment. J w'ill not attempt to rival }our Lordship or^ pursue * 
your flight as}Ou soar through this region of darkness and of thun- 
der — * 

Aloft, incumbent on the dusky air, 

That feels unusual weight : * 


I Will merely presume to make a few observations — Whether 
Roman Catholics t)\joy fall and complete toleration ? and 



whether every cowcm/ow of fi civil natujre consistent with public 
scuifiti/^ has been made to them, &c. is the subject in debate 
b.'t \?.en u\. Your Lordship warmly maintains the ftfSrmative. 
/ hDiiddy ‘*u»jrost that t<)Ieration cannot be perfect as long as 
r < 'juholic Peer is deprived of his ; the opulent 

n .noner ef honorable distinction ; the man V)f talents of the 

% 

reward of useful ’exertion ; and the saiio;* and the soldier of the 
,nieed of valor, and of the crown pf victory. 

Your Lordship loudly asserts that the grant of the Catholic 
claims vvould endanger the Protestant establishment : I have pre- 
sumed to assure your Loidship and the pitblic, that it would 
strengihou it, by removing the causes of hatred, and joining every 
heart and hand in its cordial fupport. I have gone farther and 
ventured to show that it is not the* interest, and therefore that it 
cannot be the wish, of the Catholics to overturn the Established 
Cfuiich. No, iny Lord; the} consider the Church of England as 
less^inimical to them thah any sect of Dissidents, as likely to 
ms>ke a more moderule use of the influence which she pos^csses^ 
and at tlic sanfe time as a check upon all religious parties, that 
preients thetn^ ftom falling foul upon each other, and engaging 
ill inut ual liostilitk's ! I have moreover endeavoured to show that 
the Catholics have jio ambitious piojccls in view, and seek not 
for power as a hod}, but merely pray that the career of honor 
and of influence, open to the rest of their countrymen, should 
not be closed against them only ; in fine, I have been so bold 
to pf/mt out ^ome slight mistake and to coriect some mis- 
rioiiiei«-, whicli have escaped uniioPced from }our Lordship, and 
which, if nr»t reclffled, might, contrary to your intention, have pro- 
clure<l mischievous piejndices. IIow^ far I have succeeded, I 
leave to the public to <lctcrmiiie, and trust the decision with the 
utmost coiilidrnce to the candor, die good sense, and ^bove all, 
to thciiidependcnt spirit, of the nation. 

A \v iiioie shoit lemuiks, inv F.ord, and I vviM close with 
plcasvfe a task which 1 took up with reluctance. V o i di‘prccate 
rcannth aqd parly zva! ut disputed meiely politica/y as highly ww- 
hecomiag the office oj a chngymany from whence we may infer 
that, in icligious dehaics, vou conceive such feelings allowable, 
loi my part, I’dcprccatc Ziiumth and party zeal in all discus- 



sion^, as contrary not merely to clerical decorum^ but to the cause 
of truths and to the spirit of* Christianity. To speak toil of no 
man, to bs no brawlers, hut gentlf*, showing all me<3cness nnto 
all men, (Tit. iii. S.) is the acknowledged duty of .every Chris- 
tiaOj though seldom practised in polemic contests, particul 2 |rly 
when an attack uipon Catholics is the object. ^Th^farei turned 
loose as beasts of prey to every sc/ibbler, and td every declainier ; 
towards them there is no law of nations ; every stratagem is^ 
allowable in the contest ; every poisoned weapon is employed 
without remorse. Their tenets are misrepresented ; their con- 
duct is vilified ; tVeir very oaths are n jected, though never 
did any society make so many and so great sacriAces to 
the sanctity of an oath, as the lotig-endured persecutions, pri- 
vations, and, what is blili* nuu'e repugnant to a^enciou^ mindj 
the disgrace and mockery, of i«ear three centuries amply testify. 

Yet, niy Lord, it might be recollected, that the CatliJlic 
Religion was, for nine long centuricS, the religion of England ; 
that Xo it you owe the stateliest edifices that grace the ^^nd, 
and in particular that venerable Cathedral in which you some- 
times sil enthroned ; the two Universities, with all their noble 
furniture, and all their ord(*rly regulations ; aud llie far greater 
part of the parochial churches, colleges, and»charitable establish- 
ments, that meet the eye in every direction, and inspire senti- 
ments of piety and benevolence. Nay, more ; to it the Church 
of England owes the creeds that fix her faith, and raise her- 
above sectarian versatility, the dignified forms that (jistingnisli 
her congregations from the mobs of convcuticles, ancl the very 
prayers and liturgy w'hich she glories in as Utpeifect model of 
adoration. Believe me, my Lord, it wouUl contribute much 
more to t!ic propagation of truth, if you were to call the atten- 
jioii of voiir clergy to these features of resemblance,* to tl;cse 
debts of gratitude, than to explain and to defend the groiiuds of* 
separation from the Church of Rome. 

I have abstained from controversial topics as much^ as the 
nature of the discussion would permit, and 1 mean not to enter 
that field at present : but yon will allow me to observe, that the 
Reformation w^as an era of irritation and of frenzy, and conse- 
(|iiently of exaggeration, and therefore, that statements made by 
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per^ns so deeply engaged in the content, and so strongly inflii- 
eoced by^the passions of the times as were the Kcforme^Sy ought 
to be,p^li)ed witli caution and with diffidence. To*' close, not 
'widen^ the bi^ach^ is the Hindeavoiir of the wise, thf fond wish of 
thc^ benevolent^ and the d^ity of the Vh^ritable^ and one step 
towards thatmiost desirable event «is to consider rather the many 
Urticles in which* we agrec„^ tlvui the fc;v in which ^ve differ, 
^and ill the discussion of the latter, to be guided by a spirit of 
candor, of impartiality, and even of indulgence. After* all^ iny 
Lord, Faith, with all its high prerogatives, is }et siibsei vient to 
Charity; and we transgress instead of fnllilling the duties of 
a Christian, if, in defending the interests of the former, we violate 
the more important duties of* the latter. Your Lordship repre- 
sents genuine chtistian charity as a •mark of the true church; I 
willingly adr/nit it to be so, and lea*<c it to the public to deter- 
mine which party scorns to feel its influence most in the present 
contest. ' 

L^onclude, by sincerely wishing that your Lordship inay^ long 
enjoy in health dnd tranquillity the honorable situation in which 
yo\r were placed^^ by your illustrious pupil, tlu* friend of tha 

Catholic cause and^of toleration. 

« 

I have llie honor, &c. 8cc. 

I' ' 

JOHN CllETWODE EUSTACE. 

* South Judley-Street, London. 
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LETTER, &c.' 


RfVEREND SIR, 

When your Letter to me was announced ia 
the public papers, expected only a pasquinade under a 
fictitious name, in \Vhich I was again to be represented as 
an advocate for the Church of Rome, because I had pro> 
moted the Liturgy of the Church of England. Such re- 
presentations are perfectly congenial with the spirit of the 
ancient PiTritans, who regarded th- Churches of England 
and of Rome as > vyin-sisters, who ^ iewed the Prayer-book 
apd the Mass-book in the same liglit, and always inveighed 
against the Church of Rome, when they meditated a blow 
against th6 Church of England. But 1 never heard before, 
<nat the •members of i/our Church admitted the similarity 
which was urged by the Puritans ; and therefore, as your 
name previously unknown to me, I supposed it was 
nothing more than a mask, to conceal an attack from some 
oth^ quarter. I have been lately however informed, that 
yon have a real existence ; and that, so far from writing in 



the way of ridicule o/ banter, you are serious in suppoang , 
me a defender of the Church of Rome. I do ^oty indeed,, 
perceivp that you consider me as ^altogether a convert to 
your religion ; but you claim the honor (if 5n honor it is) 
of having, in, the Margaret Proftssor of the^University of 
Cambridge, an advocate of those ver)» principfes, which 
the writers of your Church have urged against the Re- 
formation. 

You suppose, that I have abandoned “ the vitaJ principle 
of Protestantisih that I have conceded to the Church of 
Rome the post, in which she^ strived to entrench herself 
against the early R efoimers ; and you admire the manli- 
ness and candor, with which the concession h^been made 
by a Piotesi.mt Professor. The notion, once entertSned 
by eveiy Protestant, that the Bible onl^ is the foui^n of 
rorigious truth, is now abandoned, as you imagine,* by a 
Divine even of the Established Church. 1 am supposed to 
admit, that something 7nore than the* Bible is wanted, 
to maintain the truth of the doctrines, as well of oar 
Church, as of your own. I am consequently represented, 
as defending the Church of England against Protestant 
Dissenters, on the same ground, as the Church of Rome 
was defended against the tenets of Luther. I should f/urdly 
have supposed that my real meaning could have been so 
strangely misunderstood, if similar representations had not 
been already made by some of my Protestant opponents. 
I ascribed them, however, entirely to the heat • of contro- 
versy ; I thought them unworthy of notice, and sqpposed, 
that, with every rational being, they would involve their 
own confutation. My opponents have full liberty, to apply 
to me whatever names they choose, whether it be Papist, 
or Socinian, whether it be Jew or Mahometan. From 
such titles of intended reproach, no man can stand in need 
of vindication, whose religious opinions have been so fully 
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and decidedly recorded. I not indeed believe, that any 
thing opproJ>rious was intended on your part ; on the coli- 
trary, you must, consiste^itly, believe, that you confer an 
honor on every man, whom you consider as approaching 
to the Chun:h of Rome. ' But since, wfch re^l earnestness, 
though with great simplicity, you have adopted the notion, 
that I have really conceded an important position to the 
Church of Rome, and this notion, if not confuted, might 
at the present motnenthe of serious injury to the Establish- 
ed Church, I no longer consider it as a mktter of indiffe- 
rence, whether the confutation be withholden, or not. I 
will prove, then^bre, that I have not made the concession 
imputed to ipe ; that I have not required more than the 
Bible to maintain the truth of our doctrines ; that I have 
KOt defended the Church of England against Protestant 
Disse;7l!ers on the same ground, that the Church of Rome 
was defended against the early Reformers. When the 
Church of England is assailed on all sides, it is more than 
ever necessary, that the foundation, on which it stands, 
should be neither weakened, nor misunderstood. 

The chief cause of misapprehension on this subject must 
be sought in the common error of confounding two things, 
whick, thopgh united in our Church, are in themselves 
distinct ; namely, “ true religion,” aiid “ established reli- 
gion.” Men have tirgued, as if those terms were syiiony- 
mouo *, and hence coaclubions, which may be fairly de- 
duced trom the one, have been laJselv deduced from die 
other. If the terms were synonymous. Truth would be 
often at variance with itself ; it would apply, or not apply, 
to the veiy same thing, according to mere accident. And as 
a religion does not become true, because it is established, so, 
on the other tand, a religion is not necessarily the establish- 
ed rt ligion, because it is the true one. For whether (for the 
sake oJ argument'' 'we suppose the Church of England, or 
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the Church of RpmC) or the Church of Geneva, or any 
other Church, to be the true and genuine fotyi ef Christie* 
nity, ^uch form would then o^ necessity be every-where 
adopted’ In fact, ^the establishment of a 'religion in any 
country (a^ botif Bishop Wafburton ahd^Dr. Paley have* 
clearly shown) is not founded on the* considei^tion of its 
trutfi. The establishment of a religion is an act of the,le- 
gislature : but no legislative enactment can decide the 
question whether a religion be true or false. This 
question lies ’Without the province of the legislature ; it is a 
question of theology, and nqt of civil government. When 
a religion is established by law, the hono'c and emoluments, 
set apart for the ministers of religion, are exclusively ap- 
propriated to one religious party. But the legislatflre, in 
the selection of this party, artd 'in preferring it to ^all the 
rfcst, is guided solely by the consideration of its superion. 
utility to the state. And, as that religibn, which is pro- 
fessed by the most numerous and most* ppwerful party, is * 
likely to be most useful to the state, ^ I’t is ihis party, with 
which the state allies itself, and to which it affords an 
establishment. The persons, who profess the religion so 
established, both may be, and ought to be, directed 
their choice, by a belief that the object of their choice is a 
true religion : and so far the truth of a religion may ope- 
rate, remotely or indirectly, on the decision of the legisla-^ 
ture. But the immediate and direct motive, which ope- 
rates in the establishment of a religion, is its ytility ,to the 
state : and that utility (namely, to the slate) will ^ greeler 
or less in proportion to the number and influence of the 
party which professes it. Thus, before the Reformation, 
the Church of Rome was the established Church in this 
country : but when the great body of the people agreed to 
profess Christianity under a different form, this form be- 
came the established religion : and it would cease to be 
the established religion,*^ if , at any the great body of 
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the people should determine fo profess, Christianity under 
tgxotlter fqrn^. . 

From thesb premises it necessarily follows, that ivhen* 
ever a religion Is to be derended, very different arguments 
, are requiate for its defence, 'according as ^e ha^e to defend, 
cither the ^ruth of c that religion, or the establisJment of 
titat religion. If, for instance, the truth of those doctrines, 
wldch constitute the religion now established in this coun* 
try, required further illustration than has been already 
tdforded them by our eminent Divines, a Qiurchman, in 
common with every other Protestant, would appeal to the 
authority of the Pible, and of the Bible, alone. And he 
would confine himself to this appeal, whether he defended 
the titith of those doctrines against the objections of a Ro- 
manist, or against the objections of any other Christian. 
,He woJhd not appeal to the Liturgy, or the Articles, or the 
Homilies ; lor hiS opponents might reply, ‘ fVe do not 
recognize such -authority.’ Indeed it is obvious that, in 
every controvcr.sy, the sole authority, which can be con- 
sistently quoted, in such as is muiunUtj admitted by the con- 
tending parties. For this reason it is useless, wljm a Ro- 
mnnist argues with a Protestant, to appeal to Tradition : 
for hij. opponent would silence him by the simple reply, 
that the Bible onli is the religion of tl)e l*rotestant. 

But a very dilibsent mode of proceeding is necessary, 
whhn we undertake to defend a religion in reference to its 
establislonenf ; or in other words, when we undertake to 
support an established religion against the dangers, which 
menace the destruction of that establishment. We are 
then concerned, not merely with an abstract theological 
inqtury : We are concerned also with a question of eccle- 
siastical, and even of civil polity. Every establishment pre- 
supposes a test : there never was, and there never can be, 
a religion established by law, without some formulary, to 
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d^ne that religion* , The Bible is common to all Chris^ 
dans. , The Trinitarian and the Unitarian ; bjith they whp 
admit) and they who oppose, tlys doctrine oT the Atone- 
ment ; both the adyersaries, and the adi'ocStes, of unconf 
ditional election ;* the bjelievers in seveh sa<!raments, the 
believers in two Mcramenjs, and the believers ill no sacra- 
ment, all appeal to the Bi^le, as authority for their resp^- 
ive Opinions. A declaration, therefore, , grounded on the 
Bible alonCy though it determines, that the person, who 
makes it, pr(^fesscs himself a Chrisdan, can never deter- 
mine, whether the Christianjty, which he professes, is the 
religion by law established. And it is oiv this very account, 
that in England and Ireland, when a Churelfman qualifies, 
he qualifies, not by the Bible, but by the Liturgy. Now 
in the Works, which I haveMai'ely published, and to which 
your Letter applies, I had no occasion to defend (which T, 
should have done had it been necessary') the Established 
Religion in respect to its truth. In that case, I should have’ 
appealed to the Bible alone, as \!a^*f(mniain of religious, 
truth ; I should have defended the truth of our doctrines, 
not by ^ying that they were contained in our Liturgy and 
Articles, but by proving those doctrines to be foundedon 
a just interpretation of the Bible. But when I •argued 
against the support, which was given by Churchmen to 
the Lancasterian System and the Bible Society, I de^ 
dared expressly and repeatedly, that my arguments were 
addressed to Churchmen only. I addressed unyself there- 
fore to persons, who already agreed with me as to •the 
truth of the established religion ; but who differed from 
me in respect to the means of continuing tl\at religion 
(acknowledged by both parties to be true ^ in its present 
establishment. On the principle, therefore, which guided 
our legislature in the enactment, that Churchmen should 
qualify by the I.iturgy, as ♦he criterion or test of the 
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established Church, I contended, that, in proportion as 
tjkis critesioij or test were neglected, our religious Esta- 
blishment wohld be endangered. Without the Bible, iadeed, 
we cannot he* Christians ; but without the Lifui^ we 
cannot be CJturclvMen. When Churchnten, therefore, dis- 
tribute Bibles among the poor of the Establishment, I con- 
tended, that they should accompany the Bible with the 
' Prayer-book.' But I did not contend, that, when thcftruth 
of our doctrines was to be maintained against Dissenters, 
an appeal should be made to the Liturgy and Articles, as 
, the authorized interpretation qf the Church. 1 could not 
be supposed to aj ply such an appeal to» n>en, who rejected 
that interpretation. In all that I wj-ote against the Lancas- 
terianf system and the Bible Society, I had no concern 
'wkatet'er with Dissentients* of any description. I repeal 
,edly d^iared, that I did not desire to interfere with the/* 
conduct, in regard either to the former, or to the latter 
* institution. I addreSsed myself only to Churchmen, and 
to them only, pn the score of consisle?icj/. I urged the 

impropriety of inattention, on their pai t, to the Book which 

« 

I Stated In m} Letter to Mi. Varslttari, that fiom the^eginning 
of 1801, when the Bible Soriit) ^^as foandod, to the end of 18J1, 
the nurnber of ri«i>cr-b( ksprnmd at oui II nversity Press ^^as iivinty 
Ihousand if than an ‘qialjviiHl i’»inicdiatel) the 

formttion of ihatoOdet^. Inn i siih-oecp 1 1 e\arnination 'whicli I 
shouid have thought iinncccssan, li i veiy jMUial slatemnit had not 
been mvidt by an opponent, I ha\e Icoct tint iJie mnnber 'which were 
on hand* at La<fy-da\ , ISOl, ( llic arcoiiuis b made up half-yearly) 
wa^ STfTO ? 4 and the niimlxi on h nid at Michaelmas, ISll, 'was 
35,531. The % f/e, thcictoie, of Pra^ti I had dimii ished in nearly 
the same pH>poitioii as the piinttno d iIriu. But T have the satis- 
faction to add, that bince the pubhcatiop c f my Inquiry into tlie 
Consequences f'i f *glccting to gi\e the Piascr-book with the Bible/* 
which \vas at the beginning of 1812, the ticmand foi Prayer-books at 
our oftce^has been gtadu illy a uaasin;^y and now oceeds the demand 
eien nfjbttner periods. 



constitutes the Churchman, whether that inattention were* 
displayed ^n the education of children, or in th^ uistruction 
of adults. Though the Bible oi^li/ is the religion 6f the 
Protestant, when the tmih ot his religion is td be defended, 
yet, as every one| *who professes himsetf a Churchman, 
thereby professes hLs asieni to what • is taught by the 
Church, it then becomes essentially necessary, if he would 
remain consistent with himself, that, together with the Bi- 
ble^ which is the sole fountain of Christian faith, he should 
distribute that ^formulary, in which he must believe, if his 
professions are sincere, that the waters of the fountain have 
been drawn pure, aijd uncorrupted. In ,short, my whole 
and sole endeavours have been directed to the single point 
of making Churchmen aware of the dangers, which threaten 
the Establishment, and of preventing them, if possible, from 
lending a helping hand to its destruction. 

Where then is the concession, which* I have made to 
the Church of Rome ? What post have I abandoned, or 
what cause have I afforded for your’congratidatory ad- 
dress ? Point out to me, if you can, the similarity be- 
tween my method of defending the Church of England, 
and the iSode adopted by your writers in defending the* 
Church of Rome ? When laither and his associates ^jro-* 
tested against the Church of Rome, they prote-^ted against 
her doctrines^ which they denied to be,// ue ; and in op- 
position to those doctrines, they composed a Confession Of 
Faith, which they presented to the Imperial Diet at Augsburg. 
Here, then, the contending parties were at issue on the ques* 
tion, whether those doctrin«.s, which in the Confi?ssion of 
Augsburg, contradicted the tenets of the Romish Church, 
Were true or false. The ope party appealed to the ]?tble and 
Tradition : the other party rejected the authority of Tra- 
dition, and appealed to the Bible alone : and hence the 
two parties, not agreeing on their first principles, never 
did, and never c^in, arrive at the same conclusions. The 
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Lttdierans still adhere to {he doctrii^es maintained in the 
Confession, of Augsburg, and the Church of Rgme retains 
the doctrines decreed the Council of Trent. ^jTow, in 
order to maKb a defence of the Church of England against 
Protestant ‘Dissenters, similar to that ‘defence, which was 
made by^he Chu»ch of Rome against the early Reformers, 
ij would be necessary to appe^, not only to the Bible, but 
also to the Liturgy and Articles. But I think you would 
find it difficult to discover a passage in any of my Writings, 
where I had appealed to our Idturgy and Articles in a con- 
troversy 'tt.'ith Disscnlcrs. I have tried, indeed, to defend 
the Establishmt;nf, as an establishmeutj by inculcating the 
necessity of an increased allention to the laturgy, in the 
insFruction of (he old, as well as of the young. But those 
'exhortations were confined *to Churchmen, who adrhitihe 
truti^of our Liturgy and Articles j they neither were, '.nor 
^ould be, dcsij^ncd to influence the conduct of men, who 
ndther subscribe* to our Articles, nor admit our Liturgy in 
public worship. 1 should rejoice indeed to hear, that they 
consented to both ; and I would gladly use my humble 
endeavours to persuade them tc such consent, if, after the 
> efforts which have been made by much abler writers, their 
consent y^erc not rather a matter to be ^\^shcd, than to be 
expected.. But, if I should underi.ike the task of soliciting 
such consent, I siiould not be guilty of taking for granted 
Ihe thing to be proved ; 1 should abstain from appealing to 
an autho,rity not previously r -cognised by my opponents j 
,I should appeal to the Bible alone, which is recognised -by 
every T.'hrislian. 

On tne same priticiple, if I were defending the truth of 
our doctrines against a writei- ,of j/oiir church, I should 
confine myself to the same common authority, though you 
yourself (p. 424.) do not perceive “ by what rule of logic” 
I have asserted in the Inquiry, that “ every true Protestant, 
when arguing with a Catholic, must contend for the JBi6le 



dtoM** I have ma»l • .the assertion in perfect conformity 
with th^principlcs which jicrvade the Works to/wSich you 
allude :^nd you are tiot only !ni.staKen^t>t<;M>L,7^4)ut (No. II. 
p. 415.) yoA strangely impose upop your readers^ when you 
gravely tell them tfiat the principle — “ true»religion can- 
not be found by the Bibb alone” — >is*thc principle for 
which I contend. Had this principle been stated in words 
professedly your own, I should have only complained of 
an unaccountablp mistake. But you have included those 
words between inverted commas, and have thus seduced 
your readers into the belief, jliat they are words, which 
had been used by ine.. And this preQnded quotation, 
which will be readily received as genuine, nfet only^,by 
Catholics, but by a numerous body of Protestants, has a 
conspicuous place at the very beginning of your book^»and 
serves for the basis of all your subsequent reasoning.* It 
is hence that you exult in the conclusiqn of your Letter 
that I am reduced cither to the' dilemm^i of the man, who 
fixed the world upon a tortoise, or •to thd necessity of 
arguing in a circle, by reasoning from our Liturgy and 
Articles to the inteqirotation of Scripture, and from the* 
interpretation of Scripture to our Liturgy and Articles. ' 
But as your basis is false, your superstructure fails at once 
to the ground. In the interpretation of Scripture, I would 
analyse every passage with the severity of a critic ; 1 would 
investigate its meaning, unjeltered by theological systems ; 
and the meaning thus discovered 1 would adopt a5 the true 
meaning. I would nor try it by any “ other rule o&faith,”'^* 
as you say at p. 421., and surrender “ the old principle of 
the Reformers,” as you say in the same place. When the 
truth of our doctrines is to* be pro veil, I recognise no other 
rule of faith, than the nde of Scripture. And if, instead 
of believing, as I do, that our Liturgy and Articles are 
conformable with .a just interpretation of Scripture, with 
VOL. II. Payn. 'NO. Ill, F 
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nn interpretation, not transferred fyony the Articles them- 
selves, hut^ deduced a i^riori by the same grammatical and 
historical analysis, by v^hich we discover the meaning of 
Ollier ancient writitigs, I should ev^r be convinced, that 
such indepfin^eitt interpretation ^ontraificted ,what has been 
given to'*us by our Reformers as a kgitimalc deduction 
i^om the llibjc, I should dc^clare, that the work of man 
must yield to the work of God. Whether the doctrines 
of your Church, or the doctrines of our Church, be true 
or false, must be determined wholly and solely by an ap- 
peal to the Bible. , 

I hope. Sir, that you will thus undemtand the difference 
between d«jfending an JUsfabfisl/iheut by urging the circu- 
lation of the Liturgy, which is the lest of that Establish- 
'meijt, and defending the' truth of an Established Religion 
by a«i appeal to the Bible alone. Unless, therefore, you are 
prepared to let the Bible without Tradition, as I am to let 
the Bible without the Liturgij and Ardeks, be the rule 
for deciding eontroyersies between your Church and mine, 
you congratulate yourself in vain on the similarity of our 
^opinions. But your Sermon on “ the Inadequacy of the 
• Bible to be an exclusive rule of Faith” (though dedicated 
to ?ste,j and your appeal to the Tradition of your Church, 
afford rio* reiiso.i to hope, that you will consent to the de- 
cision of our religious differences by the Bihk alone. If I 
mistake not your meaning at p. 427 — 9, you agree with 
odter wrkci's of your community in making Tradition the 
•paraijfount authorilij, by which the truth or falsehood of 
Christian doctrines is to be decided. This Iradition is 
sappo^ to “ rest upon the authority of the Apostles, or 
their immediate successors,” iu like manner as modem 
Jews imagine that the Tradition of their Church was orally 
transmitted from Moses and his imme^ate successors. 
Then taking for granted that our Liturgy corre^nds to 



your Tradition, you assort that*** the argument betweoi us 
is simply *a contest de valore iestium^ on which human 
judgment can easily decide.’* An^ this decisira, you think, 
is made at once by. the declaration, that tne one was r&. 
ceived from the “’innovating hands of 'Ih^^Reformers,” 
while the other i^as inherited “ from the earlier Fathers 
of the Church and disciples iof the Apostles.” From these 
premises the obvious conclusion is, that the English Li- 
turgy must be Jake, and Romish Tradition true. Con- 
sequently, this 'tradition is the proper criterion for the de- 
cision of religious disputes. , But if this criterion be' ap- 
plied to the doctrines’ of. our respective Churches, the one 
will stand the test, the other will not : whence it follows, 
that the Church of Rome is the true Church, and ’the 
Church of England a false one. ' Q. E. D. — ^This reason? 
ing’ may be very satisfactory to those, who previously 
agree with you in taking for granted the thing to be 
proved. But what will become of you? reasoning, if, 
while I admit that our Liturgy w'a? received from the 
hands of Refonners, I deny that your Tradition was in- 
herited from the Apostles. I think you would not be able 
to bring satisiactory evidence, that we have inherited fron/ 
the Apostles any other doctrines, than those,* which are 
recorded in their genuine writings, as contained in the 
New Testament. Hence it was, that 'our Reformers re- 
jected the authority of Tradition : and this very rejectimt 
is that which constitutes iJte vital principle of' the Refor^ 
ntaUdn. But this “ vital principle,” though it ledjihem to 
the Bible alone, as the sole fountain of religious truth, did 
not prevent them from composing Formularies ^r Con- 
fesrions, containing doctrines, which they deduced from 
the Bible. These were necessary to distinguish the new 
religious parties, as well from each other, as from the 
Church of Rom^ : and whoever chose to profess himself 
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an adherent, to or to that party, ,made his profesaon, 
in the omIj^ possible way, by signifying his assent to the 
Formulary, ^which distiniffuisfted such party. In Ciiis re- 
spect the Church of England and the Church of* Rome act 
alike : we ^bscribe 'to our, I'espettive jCreeds. But 
there is alnaferial vlifference in,the principle, by which we 
obtain audioritt/ for our resp^tive Creeds. We do not 
elevate our Liturgy and Articles to the rank of Romish 
Tradition, and pretend to derive them from the Apostles 
through a long succession of Fathers. "We acknowledge 
in them no co-existent and, co-equal authority with the 
Scriptures : much less do we admit (ns i think i/ou do of 
Tradition) that the Scriptures themselves must be tried by 
ourTormulary of faith. This would really be the Circulus 
'Jitiosj^, which you mentibn* in p. 428. ; our formulary of 
faith ns professedly founded on the authority of the Scrip- 
tures alone: this position is maintained in the Articles 
themselves: no man, therefore, in his sober senses, would be 
absurd enouglu to asqribe to our Liturgy or our Articles an 
authority independent of, or co-equal with, the Bible. I 
know indeed that Mr. Vansittart, in the heat of controver- 
sy, has declared me guilty of this absurdity, and, in 
defiance ofirepeated declarations to the contrary, has assert- 
ed that I make for the Liturgy “ a claim of equality with 
the Bible.” The pissage in which he makes this groundless 
assertion, was too advantageous to your cause to remain 
unnoticed.* You have produced it therefore at full length 
in p. 4^7, and then trinmphantly conclude, “ This is truly, 
Sir, the confirmation of all I have advanced.” Now the 
passage,rV^'iiich you have there quoted in cmiJirmaUon of 
your angurapnt, you ought at least to have known to be a 
grossjAis-statement : for at the very opening of your Pam- 
phlet, you profess not only to have read my Inquiry, but to 
have purchased also my “ Correspondence with Mr, 
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Vansittait on the sante subjcct,iand al^o my Sermon at St. 
Paul’s. All these Works so clearly prove the m^siatcment 
in question, that you ‘have acted a| unfairly in repeating it, 
as Mr. Vansittart in making it.' In Kku mard(er you have 
appealed, at p. 427.*, to the assertion of miotlief’ adveisary* 
who, as you say, has compared our liturgy witii '2tadttion» 
But do not make me ansiyeiable for opinions, v^hich I 
disavow. I have already prm'ed to you, that the English 
Liturgy bears no analogy whatever to Romish Tradition, 
llie former is subordinate to, and dependent on, the Bible: 
the latter is made co-equal with, and is used even to deter- 
mine the scn&e of, .thtf Bible. It is the judge of controver- 
sy, from which you admit no appeal : but the judge of 
controversy, from wh ch the Church of Tlfiglaud admits 
no appeal, — ^is the Bible. ’ ' ^ 

Jr trust, the Tt tore, 1 1 u\k fully proved, that the vital ^^nct- 
ple of the Rtfoimation has 7H){ b( en abinlloiied by me to 
the Church of Rome; that I have //(>/, sain. tioned the 
evidence adduced by )our wi iters a^ai’i<^i, tin' niiginal 
Reformers, by arguing (.ui the same gioutid agaiiet Protest- 
ant Dissenters. In controvxisy with 13issi.ntients oi every 
description, I acknowledge no authority but that of ihe, 
Bible. But when an) religious party has agreecl to rwog- 


’ I need nnlj qimtc the fallowing paieige, from p. ‘i70. No. it., yf 
myi.elter m to Mr. V’.msttt.irt : “ Ihii I tUim lo’ the Prayer 

J)ook .in equalitif with the Bible is. .in aisettion in.<dL notion]} voitho^t 
’ authorrtj, \v\t nt tintti luiittadHttoH torepeued dcclai.ition, ra jhaj; 
very Book, V hith t on profess to aiiswcr. If * m i hont thr HfihU’ /iJe 
LUiir^q Arts rut w/rjirnl,’ .is I dtchircd at p. ll.j No l. ; il the v.ihdity 
of its sloctrines <k ponds on their heing ‘caneitfi/ derived .irom the 
Bible,* and tin* Bible is ‘ the 'oitlff fouutain of religious tiiith,’ as I 
declared .it p. 12* . No. i , h.ise I not reason to con pi im, that yo»i 
should repi event nii. .is rlainiing fi« the Pr.iyei Book an eqmlit>fv,\\h 
the Bible i ” 



nise a work, which, in the^opinion of that party, contains 
doctrine^ correctly derived from ’the Bible; when that 
work, like the English ^iturgy, forms the test ind the 
bulwark of the established Church ; I then contend that 
such party acts inconsistently, if they neglect to circulate it 
with the -Bible amgng their own members, ^his is all that 
I have urged in contending ^r the joint distribution of 
Sible and Prayer-book. I have argued, not against the 
vital principle of the Reformation, but against — the let'cl- 
Ihig principle of the Bible Society. ‘ 

I am. Rev. Sir,^ 

•Your most obedient Jiuinble Servant, 

HERBERT MARSH. 


I. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


A TAKE this opportunity of conccting an inaccurate 
expressiori relative to the distribution of the Bible in your 
([Church, because you say at p. 419, “ that it is particularly 
incum^nt on me at the present montent, when Catholics 
have so vuich at stake” Now when I denied in the 
Inquiry, that it was the practice jaf your Church to distri- 
bute the Bihle, I assure you, 1 did not intend to say- any 
thing offensive or injurious : I merely intended to state 
what has been always understood to be the practice of your 
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Church, though 1 own that I should have expressed myseff 
with limitations. The indisaindnate use of the Scriptures 
is, I thiokj not allowed by the Council of Trent*; imd your 
great oracle Bcllarmine declares of the Scrip^es, (Lib. II. 
de verbo Dei cap. J6.) “ Pomi/icios — h<^c duntaxat velle, 
quod non debeant publice Icgi lingua, vulgar*, nec passim 
omtibus permlU Ungua vulgari legenda:.” You yourself* 
Sir, go no farther than to shy, that “ the Catholic Church 
has never absolutely prohibited the reading of the Scrip- 
tures,” which > implies at least that the general reading of 
them has never been absolutely allowed. And though you 
are much to be commendAl f<ir your mvn practice of 
distributing the Bible, k is only an exception to the rule, 
and not the rule itself. ' 1 should rejoice to hear, that these 
exceptions became so numerpus, as to coistitute a new 
rule ; and that the Bible were universally received 
character, which I have uniformly assignejl to it, “ in'e sole ' 
fountain of religious truth** , 

I will embrace also the present opportunity, when the 
Church of England has “ so much ar stakd,” of express- 
ing the opinion, which, after the most mature reflexion, 1 
rntertain of the consequences, w hich w'ould result from the 
concession of the claims, now imperiously urged by th^ 
members of your Church. I acknowledge, agrct'ably to the 
principles maintained in the preceding Letter, that the I.egis- 
^latuic, as such, has no concern with the qucotion, whetf^er • 
your religion be true or false. No vote, either of the House 
of Lprds, or of the House of Commons, can decidU the purely 
theological questions, whether there be two or whef'jer there 
be seten sacraments, whether the consecration of the bread 
at the Lord’s Supper converts, or converts it no/, into a 
diflerent substance. But it is the business o£ the Legisla- 
ture to determine, whether the religion, which a man 
professes, renders him, or renders him not, a Qood stdytci 
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^ Oie state. It is the business of the Legislature to deter- 
mine, whether the religion, ‘which a man professes, renders 
him pro^er> or imprope'’, to be trusted^ with (r(ffi:eStin civil 
govemmcntAy^o authoi^ty should interfere, to prevent a 
man from worshipping God in that way, whicli his con- 
science prescju'bes to him. This. is a mlio'cik right, which 
no obligation of civil society c.iit cancel. • But it is a contra- 
diction to say, that the right to‘ pnliliral power is a natural 
right. The right to political pmvcr can be derived only 
from political relatiors : which again in tjds country are 
dependent, more or less, upon relr.um. If the religion, 
which a man professcvs, renders him loss attached, than 
another, to the * 'onstiiution of this country, the former 
must b(‘ lessi qualified, than the hitter, to adn inister that 
constitution. Now the constitution of this country is a 
■^omp^und of Church and State; and we know, as vvell 
fronip exjteriencc^, as from theory, lliat the one cannot 'be 
endangered without endangering the oiher. But all men, 
without exception, wlio difl’er irom the established religion, 
must in their* hearts be desirous of new -modelling that 
religion according to their cwmi opii it'ii ' ; tmd though pru- 
dence may repress their exertions, while they possess not 
fhe means of obtaining their ends, ) t as soon as a 
chani’e of* circiimstanccs has furuislied them with the 
pOKcr of ojtposition to the E'-tablishtiient, that power will 
be exerted ..gainst it. In t'lis rcsjtect, i iiere is no practical 
difference between Tisscntieiits of one kind and Disseir* 
tients of ^mother : an Anti-episct-palian Erotestant tnu,tbe 
adverse ^0 our cjviscopal Establishment, as well as those 
who are attached to the religion of Rome; and it is a fatal 
mistake tP suppose, that, because a Protestant Dissenter has 
not a foreigntjr h>r the head of Ris or. 7? church, he has 
therefi're no temptation to overturn the estahlished Church, 
But tht y who do acknowledge a foreigner for the head of 
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their church, arc certainly 'mudh less fitted to be trusted 
with political power,’ because their allegiance is divided' 
between -.the Sovereign of their Country, and ’a ’foreign 
authority, to which, by the very tenets of their ^ligion, they 
are bound to pay iigplicit obediejico. It iif truej, that thft 
obedience reljrtcs immediately and directly ><0 spiritual 
concerns, while they are ready to acknowledge the autho- 
rity of their Sovereign in (5very thing, which relates to' 
temporal matters. But wlten allegiance is dhided, let Ae 
distinctions be ever so nicely marked, it is impossible, that 
men should be as good suhjects, as if their allegiance were 
conernte' ed in theit Sovoeign ido/ie. And however nicely 
the distinction between •temporal and spiritual authority 
may be marked in tlicorj/^ yet in pracUcCy thfboundanes 
will soon be overleaped, and the authority, which com- 
mands the conscience, will command the conduct o<i-'tiTe 
man. , 

Don’t mistake, Sir, my meaning, and represent me as 
saying, that the Catholics in this country are not good sub- 
jects. I mean no such thl"g : 1 speak tmly bj' comparison. 

I assert only, that their religion prevents them from being 
so good, and so useful, subjects of the state, as the mem- 
bers of the Establishment, or as they would be themselves, ' 
if they became members of the l^stablishment. 'I readily 
acknowledge, that they constitute a respectable and loyal 
body ; that they are attached to thi'Ir Sovereign and to 
their country. But their best intentions must perpetually 
.be checked by the intervention of that external dllegiance. 
The strength of that allegiance, and the warmth still excited* 
by the object of it in the hearts of his true disciples, you 
yourself. Sir, have displayed by exhibiting the Pope at the 
head of your Pamphlet. In short, that external allegiance, 
when added to the desire, which all Dissentients possess, of 
making their own the established religion, gives a new 
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impulse so powerful In own operations, and so easily 
directet^ foreign intrigue to purposes subversive of our 
constitution, that the ^udimce of our constitution cannot 
safely be eiJhtusted to those, who profess such allegiance. 

Under these circumstances, the con§aqucnces are obvious, 
which nsust'fesul^ to the cstablisTied Church^ if the present 
demands of the Roman Catholics be* conceded. These 
demands, which are so imperiously urged, as in the very 
mode of prefer) hrg them to excite alarm, extend to the 
unqualified repeal of every law which affects their civil 
disabilities. We are not concerned with a question of 
religious toleratjon, which *they already enjoy to its full 
extent ; they can exercise thei/ religious worship, and 
publish their religious opinions, without reproach or inter- 
j'uption from the members of the Establishment ; they may 
eiu^e their children without reserve in their own opinions, 
and have even tke benefit of an extensive seminary support- 
ed at the public expenoe. But they now require a partici- 
pation of political* power m all respects equal with that, 
which is enjoyed By the members of the Establishment. 
Now, if this equal participation lie granted to those, who 
profess the Romish religion, the same equal participation 
musf a Jbrliori be granted to the Pr.'testant Dissenters. 
But when the rnnkit-^ aitj the of the laws in 

this coLiatry sh.’V he cjually exte aled to fill religious 
parties, it is ca^’y to fvjre.^cc, that thi h(mors and emolu- 
ments, which are now excluti\'*ly enjv^yed by the ministers 
of the estabhshed CIuTrii, l>\\t wliiih (.7 parties are oqually* 
desiroili of obtainiiij, would then bo den anded by all 
parties ; and, as those demand'. V'ould then be urged by 
the weight of political power, ,w( should no longer be 
able to resist." *lhe established C’.hurch therefore would 
fall : for, as Dr. Paley observes in his chapter on Religious 
Establishments, “ If the provision which the laws assign to 
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the support of religion, be )xteiule4. to various secte 
and denominations of Ohristians, there exists no national 
religion,’* or established Church.”/ Whether any ot/ter 
national religion, or U'/iat national religion, /^ould finally 
arise out of such a> political and ecclesiastical Chaos, it is 
unnecessary at present to examine, ^t is "sufficient to 
know, that the present F stablishnicnt would be destroyed, 

i \imbi ic^ge^ 

Jan. 20, 
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Prcsitlent of the Jloard Fja^iiicr, in his recent letter of 
January, referred the C'ourl to the petition? presented to 
Parliament in thc^ course of last session, from the merchants' and 
Bianufacturcrs connected nith the Oiitporls, for fuller inforniatiou 
than had been tl>en imparted to the Court, concei niiig the repre- 
sentations wliivh hacl ^induced Ins Majest\'s Ministers to be of 
opinion, that the import trade from the Isasl Indies should not be 
confined to the port of J-iondon, }oiir Committee determined on 
examining those petitions, as the} sla»id recorded in the votes of 
. the House of Commons. But, in goiiii*: hito this tusk, your Com- 
mittee fouTid, that it involved a review of all the petitions lately 
preferred against a ictiewal of the Company’s charter, because the 
ar^ments in favor *of the Outports were interspersed through 
%en|; Tlie whole of those petitions have, therefore, been perused ; 
imd one re^nark which immediately piesents itself on that perusal, 
a remark intitled, in the opinion of your Committee, to particu-' 
igr attention, — is, that those arguments in behalf of the Outports 
in a very material degree, the arguments which are directly 
Hilled lOr the abolition of the whole of tlie Company’s exclusive 
commercial privileges; and the claims of the Outports are con- 
tended for, as a part of the entire freedonr in the eastern trade, 
whidi is demanded for all the subjects <)f the ellhpire. The places, 
especially, which are strictly Outports, proceed in their petitions 
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«pon principles which sy raign everj species and degree of mono* 
poly ; and i| is chiefly from those priuc|ples that they ^ediice^ as a 
consequence^ tlie right of the Outpoijfs to a free participation in 
Indian imperts. But as^ in thci deliberate and jqst bpiiiion of bis 
Majesty's Ministers, tfibse prinylplesi and argiivieiits^re not valid 
for the main clifims of the p^tijponers, it is to be qiresuiped, that 
neither can they, in the hame o&inion, he valid for the subordinate 
claim of the Oiitports, so far as A is rented on the same foundation* / 
which, however, aie the foiindalions built on by the generality of 
the petitions. T}je few* remaining argumenis on this question, 
relate, piin(‘ipa|^, to the facility and certainty with which the reve- 
nue inav be collected at the Outports, and to the safety with which 
the honoiahle men, rpmpt)sing the commercial jlass of this country, 
may be admitted to all llie* settlements and countries of the east. 
But these are mere assertions of opinion, to be cUssed 
nntiied theories of the time, as^far as the light of expemnee 
goes, opposed by it. If thev were ewn proved, which they,;**-*' ih ' 
no’degice, they would not, by auv nieaus, satisfy all the great* into* 
rests abroad and at home, which are involved in the question of the 
Outports; and thcrefoia }oiir Committee are* cptii ely at a loss to 
discover, how the argiiineiits iii favor of thoSe ports, as they stand 
in the petitions to Parliament, reeling chiefly on principles which 
bis Majesty’s Govcrnnieiit do not admit, have so presented them* 
selves to the Ministeis, as, in their view, to establish a claim 
against an absolute restriction of the import trade to the port of* 
London;” or how, from the ex -parte rcprcsentalioiis of thosffe peti- 
tions, which proceed on the demand of an entire liberty of trade 
to India and China, a demand resisted by his Majesty’s Goverpmenf, 
any clear definite idea is to be obtained of that degree of libod^ 
of trade, which the merchants may enjoy, without injury toother 
important national interests.” And hence your Committee humbly 
conceive, that this problem, so important in its nature, namely, the 
measure of furthei liberty which may be safely granted, still rentains 
to be solved, and requires delibcntte and accurate investigatioil^ 
These rcmaiks may, perhaps, receive some coii^rmation, Sjaani 
the succinct view w'hich your Committee, enlarging somewhdt tensor 
first design, ara now uboi^t to submit, of the principal maftm eni* 
tained in the petitions for the abolition of the Company’s commeiw 
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cul priviles^es, and of the anlwers to, wjijcli tFicy are obviouely 
liable. Alt^iough the sainU allegations, which are thus^ liave 

often been combated, it be proper, on account of th« channel 
in which theybi^w come forward, ai|d of the publicity of the present 
discussion, i<\ give^soine distii'ct rej ly to thdi|s w hich will, at least, 
further e^nce the diipo^itioii of tlic'Jourt to shrink from no charge, 
and to shun no inquiry. 

All tlic inateiiitl olijeclioiis which appear in those petitions to 
the renewal of tin* Ctunpany’s Cliartei, may be comprised under 
the follo\i ing heads : ^ 

1st. That commercial monopolies, especially ^ extensive and 
long contiuued, are, in their nature, and ac(‘oiding to the expeiience 
of past ages, iiiexpc^dieiit, impolitic, and unjust and that the mono- 
poly of a joint stock company must bV man.i^ed with neoligLiice, 
waste, and prodigalil), unlikely to be practised by private iiierehanls. 
(Some of the prtitions admit that monopolies may be tolerated in 
“^rtKLjT^innings of li ade.) 

2d» 'Jbat the monopoly of the East India Company has been 
injurious to the nation, great evils having lesidted from it: that it is 
inadequate to an j?\tV?iidt‘d trade ; has hx'ked iij) national capital ; 
has retarded iiinjrovefnent ; has not advanced trade, nor carried it 
to many countiies withiii the Company’s limits : that it cools the 
ardor of generous and liberal compt'lition ; has deprived the 
woollen manufactures of Gloucester, Wiltsliire, Kxetei, Shrew's- 
*bury, and the maiinraetuiers of other places; some, of supplying 
an indiiensQhpopulation ; otlu'is, of preparing ^iticles for China, on 
lower terins than the Company allow ; ollu is, ol canying on tiade 
with India and the coA».tries iioilh of it ; otlx-is, of receiving orders, 
imiuitely beyond wliat they now obtuiu fioiu the East-1 ndia Com-* 
pany : that it is (paiHeulaily in tin' o}>inion of the Stud’ordsliire 
potters) iinfavoiable to the iiitioducti<>n of ajw artklen: that its 
exports to the east do not amount to a fifth ot the cxpoits of this 
country to Ameiica: that all ideas of participation in the pr^^tsof 
a monopoly tiade, by^ payment into tlie exebequer, ever will be 
vain and illusory ; of which the disappointment of the Ui^tion, in 
regard to the Company,, is a complete illustration ; that the inten- 
tion of opening the tiade will be frustrated, by!* leaving the Com** 
^pany any coatrbl ovet private trade: that it is proved, by undeniar 
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ble dociunents, tliat if trade be allowed to remain under xtA 
preaentttsy'ictions, it will languish, delay, and pass i^o«thc bands 
of otherjl^tajtes ; that it mii,st, if coiitini^d, dimitiish the sources of 
private wealth and national revei^e : — that the reas^'aiiigs in favor of 
the monopoly proceed from naijow partial vicJVs, Uive been de- 
monstrated fallaf;ious, and will J^pply equally to evefy other branch 
of British cominorce t that it is ! umiliating to individuals, degrading 
to the national character, and a National grievance. 

Sd. That, notwithstanding the increase of the Company's terri- 
tories, their tradq has decreased^ though protected from enemies 
and hostile rival|^': that, since the renewal of the Charter in ITQ.'i, 
they have added greatly to their debt : that the pecuniary participa- 
tion held out to the cpiin/ry in 1793, has not beigi realized, but has 
been converted by the East ^liuha Company into repeated claims 
on the public puise and cTcdit, for enormous suirfs to suppprt 
their establishments ; and that furljjer^and still greater pecuniary 
assistance is now required, to avert cmburrassiiients, in whicji ;hey 
may*bc soon involved. 

4th. That a full and free right to trade to and with all countries 
and people in amity witli his Majesty, and more particularly those 
countries acquired and maintained hy the eports and valor of the 
forces of his Majesty, is naturally the undoubted birthright and inhe- 
ritance of the people of this empire, of e\cry subject of it, and 
every port in it ; and that the unrestrained exercise of that right is 
essentially necessary to the maintenance of the manufacturers, and ^ 
prosperity of the commerce of this country : that the confinement 
of the eastern trade to the port of London would be a 'violation of 
that right, at once unnecessary, unjust, and imj^olitic ; unnecessary, 
because the dqties may be collected with greater ease and less loss 
by pilferage in the Oulports, the taxes on West Indian gnd Amerl- 
X:an produce being now collected with known safety : unjust, be- ^ 
cause every mercantile place in the United Kingdom is entitled to 
th^ same privileges : and impolitic, because the superior economy 
and dispatch that prevail in the Outports, are requisite to secure an 
equality with foreign nations. Z In these claims for the OutportS| 
there is a general concurrence in the petitions from Plymoutfa, 
Glasgow, Paisly, Dundee, Arbroath, Leith, Edinburgh, Belfast, 
Bristol, Liverpool, and Hull ; of which three last-mentioned places 
VoL. Up Fam\ No. IIL G 



JBi'istol ^ik! Liverpool state, Ihsh tl^ey hs^ve^^in contemplation of the 
opening of tl^e trade to India, enlarged their docks ; and Ifellf that 
there should be no restraint's to the size of vessels to be ^milted 
into the India^ <rade. k , . • 

5th. ThatVno sktisfactoiy scasoty'caii be hjisigned, why the trade 
to ChinavshotiM not bo opened: tikjit'the difficulty \ipprehended in 
collecting tlic tea-duties is ideal : i]Lt the British character forbids 
injurious suspicions/ as to iiiconvemences in India and China from 
opening the trade : that, in the avowed opinion of one set of peti- 
tioners, the merchants of this country should bc^ allowed to trade 
directly from the East to the British West-Indies and another set 
claim, that the products of the East shall, without being first landed 
in this kingdom, transported to the lirijlish West-Indies, the 
American colonies, and all other counfries south of Cape Fmisterre, 
and. within thb Mediterranean. * 

6th. ITiat the existing monopoly has, contrary to reason and jus*- 
^ix^lpd to a singular peculiarity, — the concession of privileges to 
foreign nations, in amity with bis Majesty, which are rigorously 
denied to merchants of the British empire; or, according to others, 
that the trade is open to all the world except British merchants : 
that the American States have long enjoyed this trade, at the ex- 
pense of our own people, employing British capital, and compelling 
the Company to shrink from competition : that tliey have engrossed 
a great part of this trade, and also of that to China, which the 
Company formerly possessed: that the American merchant, being 
upfettcre^bave undersold the Company in the markets pf Europe, 
have deprived, them of those^ markets, and also the markets of 
^Uth America, the* VV est-Iiidics, the Mediterranean, a|id Malta, 
whdit thejfnglisli trade has become less extensive and profitable i 
iliat the ejcamp)e of the citizens of the United States, who have 
evinced thp superiority ot individual industr), when opposed to the 
negligence and prodigality of a joint-stock company, and the delays 
and abuses of their concerns, proves the competency of British 
individuals to rarryipn an e.YtQ;isive commerce to the JEMt-Indies, 
Chuia, and «otlier counti ies within ChaitCr of ^ (Iie^ ^ompaoy : 

the ^monopoly is favoiable ^to foreigners, injurious to British 
subjects, and its abolitjo;! necessary, fo enable JBrftish merchants 
to meet neutials, and ^thcr foreigneis, in faif coippt^tition with the 
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produfits of the east id* their own markets ; or at least, acfcordidg hi 
Other^ that British subjects shouk^ be put on ? footing with 
tbreigi\ers in this trade. ^ " 

7th. That the distresses and privations of fke manufacturiiig 
and trading classes* (distress *s aggravated, ''say some, by the 
monopoly of ihe' East India Company,) under* the continental 
system of Buonaparte, the dh^putes with America, the exclusion 
" from usual markets/ the stagnation or decline bf trade, are gricvoflT: 
that the mercantile, manufacturing, and shipping interests, all 
suffer ; •—•'tfiat tlie country is buitliened with great naval and 
military establishments :-^and that, under such hardshijis, pres* 
Siires, and exclusions, every possible relief is wanted, and new 
sources of trade ought to be looked for ; aad that, on account 
of the existing war, and for the maintenance of oUr naval supe- 
rioiity, and die preservation of our cominerctUl, maritime^ and 
financial interests, an open trade ^ u'^cessary. 

8th. That it is a well asceitained fact, that during 
of die Protectorate, there were mc'n who boldly violated the ' 
Compady^s Charter, and canied on tlie tiade with such success, 
that they w'ere able to sell the commodities of the East in the 
different markets of Europe, on lower terms di/m had ever beea 
known; and, at this day, individual merchants have traded to 
India with profit, even under all the difficulties, delays, and taxes 
imposed upon them by the Company : — that tlie private trade has 
continued to inciease, although fettered with many restrictions ; 
but that these restrictions deter people, unacquainted with India, 
and residing at home, from engaging in the trade : — that a free 
tiade to the East w'ould be a measure admirably calculated Jpy 
removing present evil<i, w^ould be st substitute for the loss of Euro*- 
pean commerce, an equivalent for all other market**, and would 
necessarily open new and extensive markets ; a field greater than 
Any other country ^offers, and beyond the grasp of the eaemy; 
a field to British Skil^ industry, and enterprise, and to 'capital, 
otherwise liseless, whilst the national resoufices are stunted that 
thousands, who are now redu^bd to idleness and'” poverty, might 
be actively engaged; — that^ the capital, spirit, mtV knowledge 
of British merchants, are unbounded ;->«-that a free trade to India 
Mroiild turn the wealth acquired by the foreign xnerehaut into the 
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Iforcketff of the subjects of this coiintr}^ ; <^wrould excite a filfr emu-* 
lation to bfiii;; all the produce of the east to its prop^ level in 
th^ home market, to the giv'ut benefit of this country ;« would 
enable our inanifracturers, with lu re advantage, to exert their 
skill and indii^Wy produce fjew ^rticles oi trade, and to give 
full empl&ymedf to the operative . classes of th3 community; 
would circulate the trade, now confi/iod to Loftdon, through every 
patt of the United Kingdom ; would be the means of increasing 
our maritime strength, our financial resources, and the wealth and 
glory of the liritish Empire. Such is tlve generil tenor of the 
petitions On jhis head ; but the language of the one from Shef^ 
field is so animated and saiiguiiio, that it may not be improper to 
transcribe a part of it. The petitioners are fully persuaded, 
if the trade to the East-lndi(‘s were 'thrown open to all His 
Majesty’s subjects, suoh new and abundant markets would be 
discovered and established, as< would enable them to set at defiance 
cverf^eftbrt to injure them, by that sworn enemy to their pros- 
perity "and the peace of Europe, the present unprincipled ruler 
of France ; and that the jietitioncrs doubt not, if the trade of this 
United Kingdom were permitted to flow unimpeded over those 
extensive, luxiiiicnt, and opulent regions, though it might, in 
the outset, like a torrent lepiessed and swohi by obstruction, when 
its sluices were first o{>ened, break forth with uncontroUable impe- 
tuosity, deluging, instead of siippl}ing the district before it, yet 
that VCJ7 violence, which, at the beginning, might be partially 
injurious, tvould, in tin; issue, prove highly and permanently 
beneficial; no pint being unvisited, the waters of commerce, 
♦hat spread ovtr the /iicc of the laivd, as they subsided, would 
wear themselves channels, through which they might continue 
to flow ever efter wards, ill regular and fertilizing streams; and 
that, to the wealthy, eiiterpHznig, honoiable, and indefiitigable 
British merchant, conducting in person Ins ,own concerns, 'no 
obstacle would prove insurmountable, no prejudice invincible, 
no difli^lty disheartening : wants, where he found them, lie 
would Ihpply where they did not exist, he would create them, 
by affording the means of gratification.” 

< 9th' That the imagined > hardship of depriving the Company 
of tbe only lucrative branch of their trade, that to China, will be. 
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alleviated by the wealthy influence, knowledge, and experieiiGe> 
wliicb^ ' in ^ their united ca|)n|;ity^ tliA will still b<f dhabled to 
oppose^ to the unassisted efforts of rivate merchants : — that if, 
indeed, tlieb Company can calry on trade to j^eater advantage 
than the private inerobant, the\ liavft nothing w fe^ ; they will 
leap their metited reward bf the benefit ^f cSIhpetitaon ; and 
without competitioif, neither would commerce have risen to ita 
present standard, nor will it increase to bear the increasing 
expenses of ttie nation And with respect to the danger of 
excessive speculation, it is sahl by Glasgow to be imaginary, 
because the enterprize of individuals is iiiiifr>rmly limited 
by their means and success ; because any evil of this nature is 
temporary, and cliefks itself; and that, the wry u'ont that can 
occur y in the event of the aluindonment of the trade by the public^ 
would bey that matters would again return to their^present state* 
On all the grounds, therci’ore, stat^ in the petitions, they in gene- 
ral require a full and entire freedom of trade to the £a»iv^ard 
of the Cape of Good Hope, including China^aiid all the coun- 
tries within the Charter of the East-India Company; andyfor 
the means of indemnifjfing or remunerating the claims of the 
Company y one petition prop^oses, a fair and esjua! impost on 
the trade in question,*^ 

Your ' Committee having thus submitted an abstract, under 
different heads, of the contents of the petitions, in wdiich abstract, ^ 
they are persuaded, nothing material is omitted, wdll now^ pro- 
ceed to ofter some observations on each of those head*. 

And firsty — With regard to the doctrine of inoiiopolies in 
general, your Committee do not conceive, lhat they are muc^« 
called upon to cuter into any discussion of it ; because, what is 
termed the monopoly of the East-India Company is,) as it now 
^exists aand has long existed, an institution of a singular nature, 
formed upon principles peculiar to itself, not merely or chiefly 
for the purposes of trade, and must be examined w'itli refe- 
rence to the ends of its institution, and the importance those 
ends, which will bo the subject of the next arttcle. In the 
mean time, it may be observed upon this first head, that the 
ablest writers on political economy, and the most strenuous 
against monopolies, have not condemned them simply and univer<> 
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flilly, as most of the petitions now in qq^tion do. Even 
Adam Smith acquiesces iit the establishment of the^ chartere4 
iPanks of England and Sc(^land^ yhich are a species of^mono^ 
poly; and he praises the Act of /Navigation, which Js founded 
fio the prinAple 'tf exclusive prinlegc. IJe admits, also, the 
proprietyc of a ‘ fcmporary monopoiv of new maclfines and new 
books; and what is more immediately to the present purpose, 
*|ie grants, in agreement with Montesquieu and otliers, as some of 
the petitioners seem also candidly to allow, that when a com- 
pany of merchants (to use his own words) undert^ike, at their own 
risk and expense, to establish a new trade with some remote and 
barbarous nation, it may not be unreasonable to incorporate 
diem into a joint stnek company, and to grant them a monopoly, 
in case of their success, for a certain ntimber of years. It is the 
easiest and lAost natura} way in which a State can recompense 
them for hazarding a dang^rops and expensive experiment, of 
the public is afterwards to reap the benefit.” But, even 
in thti proposition, it may be observed, that the interests of ‘the 
two parties, the company of merchants and the public, seem 
scarcely to be eqilally cared for. The privilege given by the 
State is a privilege* for its own benefit, which is to cost it 
nothing should the experiment fail ; and of which it is to enjoy 
the permanent advantage, if the experiment succeed. It is safe 
from loss ; and besides its share of what present advantage there 
"jinay be, is to have ultimately the fee-simple of all the gain that 
may resulf." Undoubtedly, in this case, the term of enjoyment 
by the mercSinnts, after all the season of hazard and vicissitude 
is past, should be aihple ; and it were to be wished, that those 
who are now so eager to take gratuitous possession of all the 
commercial establishments, formed at such immense risks and 
expense by the East-lndia Company, v, ould consider ^ more 
equitably than the language of their petitions docs, the fait 
claims of a body, even if regarded merely in ‘*a commercial 
light, who have hitherto been working through a long series of 
time, of dificulties, and dangers/ to the vast benefit of the 
nation, whilst their own fair compensatiQU yet remains to be 
ob$|ned. 

^tcondfy . — With respect to that species of exolusive privilege, 
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called die £ast-India (^ompan^’s monopoly, your Committee 
cannot begin their remarks upon the|acciisations brougbl against 
it; withSut* lamenting the suu>i ising ^want of information whicli 
the generality of the petilioiier| discover, relative to the Compauy^s 
system, conduct, end affairs ; ind, ypur Comn^tee pfe compelled 
to add, a morUfying defect of f&ttention, also, regsu-^ing things that 
could not possibly Ji>e unknoiJirn to the pefitioners. 'Aiey treat 
the whole question of the monopoly, as if it w'ere purely a coqu* 
mercial question ; as if it involved no high question of policy ; 
as if it stood unconnected with the acquisition, the govern- 
ment, and the preservation of a great Indian empire ; and as 
from its political relations, the question concerning it had no 
bearing on the British constitfitioii. Thiis^ say some of the 
petitioners, “ the reasonings in favor of the monopoly proceed 
from narrow paitial views, demonstrated to be ifallacious, and 
which will apply equally to every other branch of British com- 
merce whereas it is abundantly obvious, that the exclusive pom- 
niercial privileges enjoyed by the Company in the Indiarw trade 
(however well entitled tliey are to them on lother accounts) are 
contended for by them, and have been continued by the Legis- 
lature, mainly because deemed to be neoessary for the political 
government of India, and not at all on account *of any pecuniary 
participation, which one of the petitions erroneously assumes to 
be now' in question. The same cause also was understood to 
require the coiitiuuauce of the China monopedy, though thst 
privilege stands upon other irrefragable grounds, as die unlimited 
admission of British ships into any quarter of the 'eastern seas 
could not be thought compatible wdtli the s}stem adopted for 
the security of ^ our eastern territorial possessions. The colf& 
mercial monopoly therefore is, in a word, an instiument in the 
hands of the Company, for the political government of In^ia. 
Such it has been maintained by them, and admitted by ministers, 
in the discussions respecting the Charter, to be ; but this great 
truth, either as a fact or as a principle, is unnoticed m the peti- 
tions. Some of the petitibiieis are, indeed, so jq^t as to recol- 
lect, that the India Company have territorial rights, and to say 
that it is not their wish to trench on them ; but they do not seem 
to be aware* that thoi>c rights can he enjoyed only through the 
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medium of commercial privileges, or that any provision can be 
made for securing tliem, cofipatibly^willi tlieir own claims for an 
universal opening of the eastern {trade. The petitioners pro- 
ceed, not only >8 if the renewal o the privileges in the Indian 
trade were l^^eroR <]iiestion. of c ininerce, but as if it were a 
question ^of stgf;l monopoly, such s was agitated in King Wil- 
liam’s time. thc‘ admission giv ii to prii ate merchants into 
Indian trade by the act of enlarged by the ariaiigemciit 
of 1802, and in practice occasionally still fiiitlicr extended (not 
to speak of the considerable privileges enjoyed by the command- 
ers and officers of the Company’s ships) the petitioners do not 
advert, except to blame tlie Company for the alleged inefficiency 
of all those concessions, which,' in reality, greatly relaxed the 
monopoly, and made it what the lat.^ Lord Melville called a 
regulated^ or qiuililied monopoly, lu thus censuring tlie Com- 
pany, the petitioners resort to some re])resenlalions formerly 
l)rOught against them, and hiifluiently answered on then* |)art; 
except> in respect to the irregular disj)alch of the extra ships 
from India, a matted originating with the governments there from 
the political circumstances of the times : but that controversy is 
now past, and quite irivlovant to the present slate of things ; for 
anothet point to be held up to particular atu ntion is, that the 
Company have lately acquiesced in vastly larger concessions, that 
is, in a general trade between the United Kingdom and India, 
tihrough the port of London. Yet this new and great change in 
the Indian s^xtem, the petitioners loo generally overlook. That it 
has ever attracted their notice, is only to be infer icd fioiii their 
contending, that the trade sliall be gene 3. d to all the ports of the 
kingdom ; but in their attacks upon the i.!otnpany, they act as if 
the whole original structure of the monopoly were stijl standing 
and obslinatefy defended, and when the (^ompany arqiuesce in 
large relaxations, liie petitioners nevertheless persist in charging 
them with all the evils of the most rigid monopoly, for the pur- 
pose, as it would seem, of aggravating the case against the Com- 
pany in the eyest of Parliament and of ihe public, and strengthen- 
ing the prejudices, which so much pains have been taken to diffuse. 
Thus tbe political part of the Company’s system, and its intimate 
connexion with the commerce, is left entirely out of sight ; and 
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tbe present state of the^ Cpnipany’s commercial privileges is not 
accurately represented, nor tke actuajf state of the qijestion, con-» 
cemiiig future measure of uhose privileges, fairly brought into 
view. ^ I 

But it oi^ight to be ugain ai d again pressed^ipou/the public 
attention, that tke first and gre?1; object, in any new arrangement 
for India, is not cominercfal, Ubt political; Snd that the safe and 
beneficial administration of that empire is a consideration para-i 
mount to all others. No one has denied, either that the Company 
have coiidiicierl, ^nd do conduct tin' admini<.tratioii, to the great 
improvement of the security and happiness of the vast population 
that empire contains ; or that the government of it should remain 
with them, and consequently tliiil the means jpequi site to enable 
them to continue to execute great a trust, shf)ul(l also be afford-^ 
ed. The nature and c\tent* of lliose means form, 4herefore, the 
precise question now at issue: but on this important point, as 
has been already intimated, the petitions in general are quite silnnl, 
and the propositions contained in them go to deprive the Company 
wholly of those nieuns, particularly the inontTpoly of the China 
trade, the reasons for continuing which will beTixplaincd in a sub* 
frequent head. • 

With regard to the effects of the monopoly on the manufaclkresy 
trade, and other iiitcresis of this country, if any thing said in these 
da}s to the discredit of the Company could occasion surprise, it 
would be the repicseiitatious given in the petitions on that head. * 
The Company arc accused of obstructing the export o^alhe iftanu** 
factures of this coiiiitry, oven by some (with an honofiable excep- 
tion of the rest) of those woollen maniifacturei's, who have owed 
their chief employment to the Company’s commissions, continuetf^ 
for the benefit of the nation, under a certainty of deriving no pro- 
-fit frogi the exported artielc. 

Of those* undeniable documents,” by which one of the peti- 
tions, in an authoritative style, affirms, it is proved, that if the 
trade be allowed to remain under its present restriction^ it wull 
languish, decay, and pass intb the hands of other st^ites ; that the 
monopoly must, if continued, diminish the resources of private 
wealth and of national revenue;” your Committee have never 
heard, and they cannot conceive, that any such documents exist. 
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It igriDore probable^ that the Petitioner/; have put their own senso 
upon the^tatementa of thu Company, which furnish tlie most ai»* 
dientic materials in this case, andjiif fairly examined/ with a refe-» 
rence to other ‘relative circumbtajiccs, will lead to conclusiont 
directly opposite, a Tlie subject on the American trade to India, 
which seems (jiiedy alluded to, yiii he d^cussed in the sequel* 
That trade, as will hereafter nvfe fully a|)pear, has owed its 
^icrease essentially to the state of war, in which this nation has 
been placed for a long series of years past. If the American 
trade witli India weic still going on, a much easier and juster 
remedy for the alleged evils of it could be found, thttn the extino 
tiou of the Compan}’^ remaining coinmcrcial privileges. But these 
heavy forebodings are pronounced, when America, and every 
European nation (the distressed one of ‘Portugal excepted) are actu- 
ally wholly eNcluded from the Indian Seas. 

There seems to be a general and deplorable delusion, rcspcct- 
mg the practicability of a vast extension of the sale of the iiitanu- 
faetpres of this country in India and China, and of the produc- 
tions of those coinifries here. This question will be the imn^diate 
siilyect of a following article ; but your Committee may, in the 
mean time, confidently say, that the Company have, in a long 
couill of years, made more numerous, persevering, costly, experi- 
ments, in attempting to push the vent of British commodities, 
particularly woollens and metals, in the East, than tlic means, 
* the resources, the safety of private merchants, are likcl> to enable 
make. The correspondence of the Company with their 
servants abroad, at different periods, on this interesting concern, 
frouk) fill many volarac^^. That the East Indio Company, far 
' from impeding the prosperity of the country, as the petitions, in 
opposition to history and exjierience, allege; have, by ,n)eaus of 
their monopoly, essentially contributed i » its wealth and its great- 
ness, it will be much more easy to sliow, than to discover, accu- 
rately, ehere the limit of the advantages resulting fi om their iosti- 
lution h* to be fixed. They gave a very early impulse to the 
manufactures ;»id trade of this couutfy* They opened a new com- 
merce, not with the East only, but, by means of their returns 
fioni* thence, with foreign Europe. They soon increased the 
stttp4>oildiiig, and improved the nqyigatiomof the kingdom; both 
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which dicy liave^ in latter cairied to a degree of advanco^ 

menty that has made their licits serviifeable in the waiy of tho 
nation, afid ^he commanders skccessAil^ in adding to the naval 
glory of their countr} . Against the jealous rivalship of the Por« 
tugucseand Dutch, theyy throii.h a Igng course hoi||llities from 
a superior torci^ maintained for this nation a sb^e in the India 
trade; pie&cived it from Jbeing totally lost, amidst all the 
convulsions of the civil wars; they outlived, even the mote, 
dungiious innovations of subsequent periods; they upheld, in 
India, the national interests, against the ambitious designs of Eti* 
ropean enemies, and the despotic violence of native powers ; and, 
in a long and aid nous struggle, maintained, with little exception, 
at their own expense, they acqufi*ed a territorial empire for the 
mother country, whrch exalted its rank in the scale of oatiooSk 
Tiny have since e\pelled*every European nationf except onr 
ally of Portugal, from the Indian Coiitiiieiit and Ocean; and they 
liave given a better government to an nninensely extended empire^ 
than the East evei saw before. \ 

la all this pi ogress, not the ability and witiom of their civil 
servmts only have been conspicuous, but the talents and valor of 
their military officers have signally added to* the glory and renown 
of the British nation. By those officers a grand army ha^Jbeen 
formed of native troqps, in discipline, attachment, and efficiency, 
a just subject of admiiation; and from the time of th4 first Clive 
downward, the exploits performed by the Company’s military serv-* 
ants in India equal, in brilliancy, those recorded in ayy period of 
modem liistoiy. « * 

To all these public benefits is to be added the direct wealth, 
with which the Company have been the means of enriching ttiCT 
nation. The amount of these contributions, consisting in the 
prof;^ts of manufacturers, shi))-builders and tradesmen* ship-owners 
and officers, servants and laborers, miners, re^xporters of Eastern 
productions to foreign parts, and other descriptions of persona 
gaining by the Company’s trade, in dividends to proprietors, pay«- 
ments to Government, and the influx of private fortunes acquired 
in India, especially in the last fifty-five years, may perhaps be 
moderately estimated at one hundred millions steiling. Such are 
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d^e injuries, tlie grievances, the evils, a^ich the degradation, which 
the Eas^-lv.dia Compau} have broiAght on tlie country. 

Tfnrdlif . — Tlie charges under flic third head are iiotfiing more 
than groundless accusations, calqidatod to lender the Company 
unpopular^ aii^i, c\cc{>i the fiist article, ^v^hich is new, have been 
often syiswered. -U to this article, it is not true that, on the whole, 
the Company’s inipoits ha\c decreased, aldioiigli the sales have, 
- in some \ears, fallen olf, by the exclusion of Biitish comniodities 
from the European continent ; an evil eommon to all the merchants 
of tins country, but now ihe occasion of a cliaigc' against tlie Com- 
pany. And what viitne can the expulsion of enemies and rivals 
from the Indian Seas liave to increase trade, if, when merchandise 
is brought to Eiin^pe, theic is only a tard> and diminished sale 
for it ? Again, is it a thing of course, that lecently acquired provinces, 
impoverished, uiisetUed, containing a*" people e\eiy w ay dissimilar 
to us, should piiicha^e our commodities, w^hcri the inhabitants of 
other parts of Hindoslan, wheie we have been settled for ages, 
have still so little reli'ih for them ? The stipulation in the Act of 
179 : 3 , for a pecuniar} participation by the public, w^as a c^di- 
tional stipulation, dtpv’iidiiig on a contingency, which has never 
become arealiu, biit'in one year, that imniediately followiil^ the 
last renewal of the Chaiter. The long wai, in w hich, with hardly 
any interinibsioii, tins country has been engaged, ever since 1793, 
has, by increasni" the Company’s expenses, beyond the most 
^extravagant supposition that could have been previcnisly foimed 
on thalP hcir^, absorbed all the expected soiuces of accumulation. 
Of this, every admuiistratiou since 1/91? has bceii sensible; but 
the same utterly giouitvllcso charge coiniiiues to he lepe.ited. This 
^'promised participation,” say some of the petitioiH, has been 
converted by the Comp uiy iii^o repeated claims on the public 
purse and credit for euoiinous sums, to support their estahlisli- 
meiits a most unfounded staleinent. The Company have never 
had occasion to apply for aid to support thoir establishments ; 
their ap| iications to Parliaimnt have either been 111 corisequeiico 
of levies by Government on the score of participation in the 
territorial revenues, or for re-imbursement of immense sums ex- 
pend^ for the state in militaiy expeditions, sums very tardily ao 
knowledged, and not yet fully paid ; or to einble the Company to 
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meet the transfer of Indiijin Aerrftorial debt to this countiy ; a debt 
not increased by their order, ct according to their wishf though 
the petitions charge the increas^ to them, but sanctioned by Hia 
Majesty’s Government and by i^arliainent ; a debt ^’vhich, eveiy 
intelligent person knovji?, it never waa, or can posiSiible, in the 
nature of things^to discharge out of the Coiupany’e commercial 
funds, aiKl therefore most unjustly made a groiimi of accusation 
against them» 

-The claim to a full and free trade, as the right, 
by birth and inliciitam e, of every subject of ih s realm, and the 
arguments in fa\or of extending it to the Oiitports, arc contained 
under the fourth head. ^ 

With regard to the general position on \iliichjhe arguments are 
founded, little need be said. * It is an obvious juinciple, that meii^ 
living in society, must siibihit to the laws of the scfciety, and to 
restraints upon their natural liberty, \ylieu the public Ihterest, in 
the opinion of the legislative authority, requires it. The iij^diau 
monopoly was at fust established, because it was thought bAie- 
hcial the commercial inleresls of the country. It was Jong 
continued on the same prineiple : now it is nibr^ a political than 
a commercial question. It may be stated thus : ^A\'hellier it be 
more for the interest of the nation, to maintain the Indian empire 
under the system M'hich lias Intlieito preset ved and improved it, — 
a system greatly relaxed as to (lie tiade with India, and which has 
also preserved a lucrative commercial intercourse with China, — ' 
or to adopt a system of entirely free commercial cotnr.<i*inicfltiou 
W'ith both coinitiies, at the hazard of losing that empiie and the 
China tiadc, or of rendering (he tiaiiquillity find retention of the 
one, and the enjoyment of the other, less secure ? Until this ques- 
lion, 01 one reduced to still lower terms, namely, Whether it 
w'oiild ]}e prudent, for the sake of the object in view^, to run any 
hazard, W'heic the stake is so great i is solved in favor of an 
open trade ; the plea of natural inherent right has no title to be 
heard, such solution has }et been produced. It ha5,«on the ' 
contrary, been shown, that daifgers and disadvantuges,»both in the 
lilast and at home, would attend the opening of the trade ; but it 
has ^not been shown, that any measures, which have been suggested 
•is preveutatives, would be at all effectual. No adequate provision. 
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'lilktfetoTt, agamst those dangers and disadvantages is yet pn>)>6Sed ; 
> lienee, it may fairly be prdsiiinod, ^ouc has been found. But, un* 

such a remedy is discovered, th|i present system ougbl^iiot to he 
o^rtumed. I'he opening of the Oiitports would, according to 
the ttitansviered reasonings* of the Court, ^have this etfoct. I'lie 
*opcning of a*part of the Outports would lead lO the same effect, 
though perhaps by a somewhat* slower progress ; for it wbuld 
“* immediately reduce and derange the periodical public sales of the 
Compau}', which is the master-wheel in the mechanism of their 
import trade. His Majesty’s Ministers, in not proposing to open 
all the Outports, both admit the contingency of danger from such 
a measure, and set aside the argument of universal inherent right i 
but it remains uf^crly unproved, tliat danger would not result 
from opening even a few Outjioits, especially if the evport trade 
is allowed tb all ; and that, after any had been so privileged, wbi<h 
woiifd be/Hn ellect a inoiK'polv against the rest, those others would 
ever be quiet, until they also were admitted ; so that the whole of 
th^ danger w'lll follow from the first step, and ought to be contem- 
plated accordingly. It may just be observed, diat the quality as- 
cribed to certani countries, as giving the petitioners iiioie particu- 
larly a right tp a free trade with them, the quality of haviffg been 
acquired and maintained by the efforts and Vtilor of the forces 
of His Majesty,” properly appertains neither to Hindostan nor 
to China, and that the temtones held by the Company weie ac-^ 
quired under exclusive powers and piivilcgcs leceived fioin the 
Legislttthre. 

Upon the «nine ground of natural iiiherent tight, and of the 
necessity of the exercise of that right, as es<)ent ml to the mainte- 
nance of the manufactures and commercial prospeiity of the 
country, is placed the claim of the Out|>oits to a fiee importatioit of 
goods from India and China. IJndei ihe fourth head, theiefore, your 
Committee have collected the strength oi the arguments contained 
in the petitions in suppoit of this claim; argumeuts to which the 
President of the India Board was pleased to reter tiu Court. The 
argument of inherent right has been ahead} consideied: the other 
arguments, which may be given in ihe wonts of the (ilasgoW peti- 
tiMare, that the confinement of tlie Indian impoits to theport 
iBf Loudon wquld be unnecessary, impoliuc, and unjust :-^aiine« 
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cessary, because, fint,^tbe i&al difficulty of coHectuig die taxes 
is fully obviated, by the kuo\vn safety *with which the 4uties arc 
leijed aVticIes of West-fu^ian and Ameikan produce; uod 
secondly, b^use the duties may be collected with greater ease, 
atid less loss from pjl^rage, in tlie * 00190118 ;* uapst, because 
every mercantile place in the kingdom is eiitiikAl to the sanse 
privileges: and impolitic, because the supeiior economy and dis- 
patch that prevail at the Outports, are requisite to secure an 
equality with foreign nations/^ 

On the second, of these three aigunients k may be observed, that 
the claim of all tlie Outports to a participation in the Indian trade, 
as matter of equal right, stands ^poii the same principle as die 
claim of all individuals, which has just been consideied, and must 
be determined in the same* way and older; it therefore demands 
no fartiier notice here* If Tt shall be judged, that iio^arger interest 
tlian that of the Outports opposes. |hej| claim, then, anfl then only, 
will it be entitled to attention* ^ 

The first argument is, the known safety, aiu! greater facility, 
witb'Which duties are collected at the Outports. Whether that 
facility be, iu fact, greater or not, it is needless to examine. If it 
wer^ndeed so, it would still leave undecided a mqch more imporN 
ant question, — the danger of smuggling. On that danger the 
Court have enlarged, in their letters to the Piesideiit of the India 
Board, of 13tli January 1809, uud 15th and 29Ui of April, 1812. 
Your Committee cannot but hope, that tliese letters will 
perused by Members of Parlianient,^as their contents 'Are dlaterial 
to a just consideration of the subject. I'he Court have respect- 
fully stated to Lord Buckinghamshire, thaf no adequate answer 
Jias been given to tliese letters ; his Lordship, in addition to what 
lie has himself said, has referred the Court to tho petitions. The 
argmneut just quoted is the most direct, and indeed tim only one 
to the point, whicli your Committee have discovered in all the 
petitions. But it does not meet the main objeclions of the Court, 
taken from the dangers of smuggling : they remain uiitoisclied and 
unnoticed. Those dangers *were contemplated, upon the supposi- 
tion that only tlie opening of the Indian trade was in question ; 
md in this way your Committee will now consider them, reserving 
to a future article some lemarks on the still greater danger of 
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smuggling which would follow^ if £hyia monopoly wei^ abo* 
lished^ afid rvhich would b£ experienced^ whilst our merchants were 
permitted to visit China at all. It is from the facilities of smug- 
gling tea, t)iat ships cleared out for, or from India, would find in 
the Eastern Islaiids, in the* voyage hom5^,and on the coasts of 
Scotland and I. eland, that the Court have apprehended the chief 
dangers would arise. In the Eastern lslands4here are no custom- 
houses, clearances, manifests. There are gieat ranges of coasts in 
the renioU'r parts of the United Kingdom where there is no custom- 
house : bulk might be broken, and no detection follow' where 
the ship should afterwards be regularly entered. It does not 
in the least follow, that ihi'se evjls might not happen^ though it 
should be true, thattlie taxes on West- Indian and American com- 
modities are safely collected; for these commodities coitie gene- 
rally in ver) large uiiwuldy casks or packages, aie, in proportion 
to their bulk, of niiich les? vjilue than tea, which is also packed 
in srujfll portable cases, and they come from countries abounding 
with" regular cusloni-hoiises, whence they cannot ifail without 
manifests and elcaiancrs : }et, with all these safeguards, -^our 
Committee are credibly informed, that the Americans find means 
to smuggle tea it^to this coiiiitiy. But, even supposing sliips came 
direct to an Oiitport, without having broken bulk, what comparison 
is tliere betw'een the collection of duties at any port, provincial 
or metropolitan, and the collection of tea duties with perfect cer- 
'tainty, facility, and a very, trifling expense, at the India-House ? 
TlTie oojecilons stated at large in the Coiiil’s letters, >our Commit- 
tee beg leav*. to repeat, remain without any sound answ'cr ; and it 
is extremely material to observe, Miat tlie opinions maintained in 
tliem^ on this subject, are corroborated, by the reports which the 
Boards of Customs and Excise have made to His Majesty’s Minis- 
ters, respecting the danger that wouul arise to the ieveiiue,/rom 
the adoption of the new system: a danger which, in their judg- 
ment, would be inevitable. 

The child argument urged in the petitions is taken from the 
necessity of securing an equality with foreign nations, which, it is 
xaid, the superior economy and dispatch at tiie Outports will do. 
If Ibis alleged advantage of the Outports were admitted, it would, 
opinion of >our Committee, weigh but little in the general 
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question. The di&rence |;an^ot be material in itself^ and its effect 
little^ hi a trade so unlikely to become of any jnagnitu^e^# 
ThereJ!u:c% however, other considerations of great weight belong^^ 
ing to thfe question of opening the Outports, to which the petiti 9 iia 
do not advert. One of ^hesa is, the unmense int'eresta^^hich the 
port of London,^ with all its descriptions of merchgqts, tradesmen, 
tea-dealers, factors, brokers, dyers, packers, cdeiidrers, inspectors, 
laborers, ship-builders, ship-chandlers, rope-makers, ship^iwners, 
mariners, and all their train of establishments, warehouses, wharfs, 
docks, yards, premises, shipping, formed in the coift’se of two cen« 
turics, in which the Company's privilege^ and the law of the land, 
have made the metropolis the sole seat of the Eastern commerce : 
all these interests, with the Corporation of linden, have repre- 
sented to Parliament, the ruin in which they \voiild be involved 
by the opening of the trade to the Outports. The Company's 
periodical public sales, on which so much of the order and suc- 
cess of their business depend, would be interfered with, and their 
very large property in warehouses and other buildings deterior^ed : 
in short, all the institutions, public and private, *of the capital, for 
carrying on the eastern trade, would be shatten^d^ or broken do\vn* 
The removal of the trade would effect this, although the new spe^ 
culations and enterprises would establish nothing equivalent in 
other places ; far less compensate the losses of the supplaifeted 
parties. Your Committee cannot go into this subject, sufficiently 
to give a just scns'c of the magnitude and importance of it ^ but • 
they may seriously ask, — is the case equal between th'Jbpeople of 
Loudon and those of the Outports i Would it be right* to expose 
tp piivation and ruin one set, by withdrawing from them what 
they have long enjoyed, in order to add to the comfortable provi-' 
sion the other set already possess ; and tliis only to save them 
•the slight inconvenience of bringing their Indian imports to the 
port of London ? 

Let it never be forgotten, too, that the Indian people are con- 
cerned in this question. The Court have already,* in their letters 
to Lord Melville and Lord Buckinghamshire, stute^ their appre- 
hensions, that die opening of the outports to imports from India 
might increase the resort of European adventurers to India. It has 
been advanced, in return, from some quarters, that the police of 
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India i^ so excellent, as to obviate cj/er% danger of this kind. Your 
Commit*, ee^are sorry to obierve, tlij^t they find in the records of thfe 
Bengal Goveinment, informations jjoncerning the police, which do 
not warrant them to conclude quite so favoiably of it^; for, in fact, 
with ail lilt, progressive improvements in tiie system of the govern- 
ment there, t^e} have not }et been able to brings the police into 
a state of peifect eflkieiiry. The l^fth Report of the Comniitteeof 
V the flousc of Coninioiis has entered much into this subject, and 
one quotation from the conclusion of it may suffice to justify this 
observation : ft docs not, therefore, appear to have been from 

any want of information, in regard to the imperfect state of the 
police, that the GovemiDeiit wms tillable to pi event its becoming 
worse, but rather, ^as your ConSmittee should suppose, from the 
difficulties vhich picsented them' elves to the application of an 
efficacious lernedv.^’ 

Fifthly ^ — on flie Chiini monopoly. Besides the connection 
already noticed of the China monopoly w itfi the policy of our 
Indian system, the nnithig of this liadc under one head is necessary, 
both on account of the e\tieme caution leqnired in the conduct of 
our inteicourse with ao jealous and iiitle\ible a government as the 
Chinese, and of the recuiity of (he large le venue derived by the 
Biitish public from this hiancii of coinmerce. llie habits of the 
Chinese nation aie known to be as ti\ed as they are peculiar. 
Their government is a puie despotism, jealous of the smallest ten- 
deiicy to iiiMiboidination or innovalioii : the people are guided by a 
principle, of implicit subnnsbion to their siipeiiors: and both 
government ai'd people hold all Ciaonleily conduct m the utmost 
abbot rence. Toreign tiade is liebt in low' estimation, and the 
commerce winch l^hiiopeaiis have been permitted to cany on is 
subjected to manifold and ngoious lestiictions, inteiidcd topieveiit 
the intermixture of strangers w ith ibt natives, and to guard qgainst 
their entrance into the interior of the cniintr}, and the hazard of 
their b« coming, in any way, troublesome to the Government. 
The alyps of Kiuopinn nations are allowed to lesoit to only one 
port in an* empire of so vast extent ;‘^and there, even, no stranger is 
permitlad constant residence, without ciedontials from the 
sovsfeign of ilie state to which he belongs. When a factory is 
established, for ^which one spot is fixed, the factors are confined to 
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very narrow precincts aroi|iid it; tliey dire not mak^ an excursion 
beyond those precincts* ioto vhe open# fields, nor enter^ into the 
closely acl^oituiig city oC Canton, llie government of China does 
not allow to its own subjects freedoln of trade, or unrestrained 
intercourse with Forcigibfis: — both uie interdicte^f ; and ^lie restric- 
tions imposed, ^gether with the sumptuary laws force, oppose 
the strongest obstacles to any great extensioif of the sale of our 
manufactures among the Chinese. 'I'hc trade with Juiropeans is 
given ill monopoly to a company of ten or twelve Chinese mer- 
chants, 6t}led the Hong; and these meicliants become responsible 
to the goveniuient for the cotidiict of the foreigners with whom 
they deal. After the ships are dispatched for the season, the factors 
are obliged to withdraw to the islftnd of iMacarx a low Portuguese 
scttlcmeiil, till the ships of itexl }ear arrive. And, with respect to 
'the ships, they are, wliilsS in harbour, under the control of the 
Chinese oflicers, who aie empowered by law to take the custody 
of their guns : — and if, in the intercourses, and consequent frays, 
between the natives and our li!ugli*^li sailors, one of the fSj^mcr 
happens to meet liis death, />// accident, from afi unknown hand, it 
may produce the most serious consequouce'* ; for the Chinese 
government has been known, in such a case, tp claim the life of an 
European in expiation, and for an occuiri iicc likc^lhis, tlie Com- 
pany's establishcnent is lield respon.'-ible, and their trade liable to be 
stopped. VA^ith a goveinmeiit so absolute, in requiring implicit 
couformity to its peculiar laws and usages, and so marked with* 
pride, suspicion, and despotism, British subjects liavejhe i^tmost 
difficulty to act; and the Company’s agents frequent^ •submit to 
caprices and huiniliations, to which the liono^ of a sovereign would 
not allow any representative of liis to yield. Is it, therefore,- 
in the least probable, that the Chinese would tolerate the indiscri- 
^miiiate ingress of numberless um onnected, unaccredited Euro- 
peans.^ or, if they did give them admission, that their multiplied, 
irregular, desultory visits and intercourses witli the natives, would 
not be attended with disorders, witli violations of Chiiie^ usages 
(with smuggling for instaiKe, vi high offence in China), which would 
soon end in the utter expulsion and exclusion of these strangers, 
or in stich, injustice and humil^tiiig punishments, on the part of 
Chinese Government, as might call on the honor of th}s 
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country to demand rerirels ? Tiilr spkndid embassy which His 
J^lajesty sfint by Lord Macartneyt to the Emperor of China had, 
with ali its imposing attendant circunkstances^ and aH tiie skilful 
address of that nobleman, no influence to induce the jlhinese Co* 
Ternment rela'c from theic ligid restrictions on the commerce 
and intercoursf^ of British subjects with its tenitoties ; and it may 
be safely concluded, that all v hioh that Gevermnent must have 
since heard lespecting the revolutions in Europe, will make it 
adlieie still moie obstinately to its jealous precautionary system. 
To all these probable dangers, the Petitioners oppose nothing but 
the honorable cbaiacter of Britons, and the example of the Ame- 
rican adventureis to China. — Frail dependence! British sailors 
carry to eveiy sho^e then habits of excess, as is too often found in 
the Compan/s ships, notwithstanding the strict discipline esta- 
blished in them. The American seamen area much moie sober and 
quiet class of people, and the adventurers of that nation have de- 
rived iu China, a sanction fiom the pre-establishment and credit of 
the#^nglish factoiy, to which, from their language and manners, 
they appeared to^ be related. It is, indeed, by the prudent, re- 
spectable conduct' of the Company’s representatives there, in the 
management of their own trust, and the control exercised by 
them over other British subjects ; it is by this means, and by the 
extent and regularity of the Company’s dealings ; by their probity, 
now so famed, as to pass the bales which have their maik, with- 
out inspection, through the Chinese empire, that this jealous and 
* superciliu:<<s people have been at length gieatly conciliated : — but 
the Company’s establishment could not, on the principles noW' 
proposed, retain eithci its credit ot position. To expose a trade, 
of such value and iinpoitance to the nation and the revenue, to 
hazards so great ; to bieak down the present system, witli tlic im- 
tiietise establishments aiid propeity connected with it, particularly 
the Clnna fleet of the Company — a thing unparalleled in the com* 
mercial annals of the woild, — would, therefore, in every view, 
commuTciul, fiuaiicidl, and political, be utterly unvvise : and if 
this desperat^ iisk w'cre run, further*^evils would await the new sys- 
tem at h^e. Upon the supposition of a general resort of Britiah 
ahips Jip^Ohina, how would it be fmssible to prevent the smuggling 
•ft# on dte c^^asts of England, Scotland, aigl Ireland, with the 
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which exists of r^efvin^iat article on board in manj of 
the ^fiastepi |slaiids^ where there are no ^custoin-hoiisee^ sdid with 
thetemptotjon of evading a duty of ninpty-five per cent at borne i 
The petitim^offer not the least satisfaction on this pointy a p6int 
highly interesting, as has already appeared, if tHe question were 
only about opefting the Indian trade to the^Outports; hut yet 
more interesting, in respect to the proposal for laying open Qie 
China trade, which Is, at the best, a {voposal to incur the most 
imminent risk of losing that trade, and the great revenue arising 
from it, merely in order to change the hands through w^hich it shall 
pass ; for, supposing it to be preserved to the nation, there is no 
reasonable ground to think that if. could be increased, because 
"the Chinese now take our woollens only in^arter for tea, and 
.the present importations of ^tea are as large as the country re- 
quires. * 

Sixthly . — On the complaints of die superior advantages enjoyed 
by neutrals, particularly the Americans, in the Indian trade. ^The 
vessels of the American Slates first appeared ip the Indian 6eas 
about the year 1785. At that time several European nations pos- 
sessed settlements on the continent of India, in virtue of grants from 
the native sovereigns, recognised by this couAry, ^fter the Com- 
pany obtained territorial dominion. It had not then been disputed, 
that those settlements might receive other European flags, as well 
as their own (though the Company have, within these few years, 
properly held, that the original grant gave a right of trade only for/ 
fhe ships of the nation to whom the grant was made)'f tlift^fore 
the Bengal Government thought it politic to admit the American 
ships into the British ports, rather then obli|e them, by refusal, 
to carry their custom to the French, Dutch, and Danes. This^ 
was, however, merely a gratuitous licence, revocable ^at pleasure, 
*But, nn 1704, the Government of this country, induced by the po- 
litical circumstances of the time, gave to the United States, by 
treaty, a right to a direct trade between their own ports and 
those of British India, on the terms of the most favored* nation ; 
aiid, in 1707, the privilege of free ingress to the British ports in 
Iddia was conferred on all friendly nations. By the long continu- 
dllire of the War which followed'the French i evolution, these con- 
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cessions^roved of unforeseen hi§fi^dvanla»;e to the subjects of the 
American States. I'lie scttlenunts on the Indian coiil^invit, oftlie 
French, and of the Dutch and Dunes, who hud ^|dn under 
French inlHience^ <vtre siu’cessicely captuied by the O Irish. The 
Poituguese and Aninicans w'ere then the ofily neutrals who fre- 
quented the Indian, Seas; and the troubles of Portugal at length 
left Ihh neutral bade veiy much iiitlTe hands of the American^, who 
succeeded, in (ftu t, to the excludecl tradeis of foreign Europe, 
and supplied then want**, as well as those of the inn easing popu- 
lation ol die United State**, and the demands of Spanish America. 
The subjects of those states, undoubtediv, abused the privileged 
conceded to them by His Maj« ty’s (Joveinment, in the Indian 
trade. "Ihey were^, by tieat), lestiicted to a-diicct tiade between 
Ainerica and^ India; but they visited tJ;epoits of foreign Europe, 
going and retuimng, and became the geneial can ins. 'I'bey even 
supjilicd our own West liKilan 'and Noilh Ameiican colonics with 
casteKi commodities, and they entered acti\cJy into the China 
trade, dciiving a fvcilily of admission there fiom being viewed as 
a caste of Englislupeu : juiliaps also, a sanction, fiom the coun- 
tenance of the Hiilisli establishment there. 

For seveial }eais after the appeal ance of the A mei leans' in tJic 
Indian Seas, they wore, no doubt, assisted by J^ritish capital ; 
partly by that wliieh wauled a remittance to Isuropc, but to no 
,veiy great amount. They expoited from iViigal in ten years, 
throiijjh wbicb their Uade, on the whole, was cmisidi rably pro- 
gie.daive, and whuh ended with 1801-5, goods to the amount of 
Sicca liupces f*; (X4,64 v*75), or*£U)4,557 per aii- 

*niim; and thty impoiud to the jniount of Sicca Iliipees 
312.48,544 (.£5 907,008), oi £390,00(1 per annum. Tllie ex-* 
cess of expects above the impoits, beim^ in ten years *£737, 507, 
or c£73,7 -^0 pel annum may be supposed to be the propcS ty of 
Bntish lesidents in Bengal, nmitted by the wav of America, 
Whcthei tliey a ere furnished with British capital fiom l 4 ondon, 
and to what amount, it is diihcuU to ;iscertain; but it appears evi^ 
dent, that as llicy proceeded in the trade, their iinporto to Bengal 
nioie nearly equalled tlieir expoitb, which show’s they were better 
able to do without Iiido-I>iiti5*h assistance, and probably it was 
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the dame as to Rtvropca(| a08iist|ll[rc.' U[k)ii this trade, however 
ofiensive to our private mercliaiits, aiul fii boiiie views to tt^e 
Companjr, it inuy be ju!>tly observed, that it was favorable to 
British IntHl* It curried seasonable and large supplies of bullion 
to' that country from y^ifr to year : not»abovc a se\eutb of its im- 
ports being in goods, and these chielly wines and Oliver articles for 
the consumption of Biiropeans.* It also carried the commodities of 
India to foreign Europe, to Spanish America, and other places to 
which Biitish ships, on account of the w ar, could have no access; 
and when, by toe policy and increasing power of Buonaparte, the 
produce of this country and its colonies was nearly shut out from 
the Continent, the Americans still continued to introduce the com* 
ino<litics of India there, and with the returns their adventures 
they probably purchased English manufactures to carry to tlfe 
American continent: so tliA this country, also, eventually bene- 
fited by their Indian trade. And ly)Wf;ver much their large paitx- 
cipation of that trade became a matter of complaint among £n^ 
glish merchants connected with India, it is certain, that whilst ^we 
were engaged in war \vi(h almost all Europ?, those merchants 
could not, even by circuitous means, have occiipicjd the place which 
the Americans filled hi the Indian commerce; of which position 
no other proof is necessary, than the frequent w'ant of sales for the 
goods, public and private, actually brought into the India House, 
during the peiiod in question. The great progress and profit 
made by the Americans ill the Indian trade, therefore, proceed es-» 
sentially, not from their activity, or the advantage of indivickal en- 
terprise, but from their neutral character, which besides giving 
them access to countries, from which belligerents are shut out, ena- 


' Other Averages of the American Trade with India, from Stq^cments before 
’ >our (Domini Uce, may also he here noted. 

In Six Years, from 180‘J-3 | In Three Years, from 1808-9 
to 1807-8. I to 1810-11. 

Goods, Bullion, Total, Goods, Bullion, • Total, 

£• £• £• £• .£ 

Imports into 

all India.. . 957,221 6,528,250 7,487,524 351,602 4,531,233 4,88‘>,856 

Iv^porls ditto.. 6, 901, 259 25,096 6,926,965 5,107,818 9,625 5,117,443 
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bl^ them to navigate more cheaply JL eafily^ and expeditiously : and 
it may he taken as a certakity^ that^vhenever war ceases^ all their 
advantages will cease with it, and their power of enterifag v^to com* 
|>etition with us, in the trade of our own settlements, very greatly 
reduced, 'The cry that has been raised, and continued against the 
Company^ on this account, confessedly with the view of obtaining 
e general aduiission'of Indian shiji^ into £)n^and, is tbereYore al* 
tc^ether unfair. If a circuitous tiade in Indian commodities, 
from Britain to foreign parts, has been prevented by the livalship 
of the Americans, the Company have suffered as well as individu- 
ab; they have suffered, also, by the smuggling of eastern ai tides 
from America into our West Indian and North American colonies* 
They were anxious^to check the abuses of the treaty of 1794, and 
when it expired, they obtained Uie consent of His Majesty's minis* 
ters to impose a double duty on the netttral trade with India, which 
tfien applied almost solely to thi| Americans ; but, if the complaints 
against the rival&hip of the Americans in the Indian trade had been 
wali^ounded, what was the natural and proper remedy ? Was it 
thattbeCompany,*part of whose own trade had, during the war, 
pass^ into American hands, should saciifice the rest of their ex* 
dusive privileges, andj, by the extinction of them, endauger the ter- 
ritorial possessions ? Or was it not, obviously, that the Americana 
should be excluded from a trade, supposed to be carried on at die 
expence of Great Britain ? Yet this cry is still unaccountably kept 
even when we are at war with America, and the flag of the 
Vuite^ Siimes dares not be seen in the Indian Seas ! N ay, it is kept 
uptQ iiyuiu.the cause of the Company, after they have actually 
agreed on enlargements of the trade to l;ngland, greater than ever 
N^'ere contemplated, even by the private merchants of India, before 
the present negqciation ; and, if enlargements could effect the ob- 
ject) more than suflicient to bring the whole Indian trade of tb^ A- 
mericans to the port of London. 

I It is singular, that the party who complain of the large share 
that ^laa been engrossed by the Amt^^ricans of the Indum* trade, 
should bo dbe^me party who complain, also, of the large share 
which did" Americans, in a state of neutrality, enjoyed of the British 
trade between Great Britain and foreign nations. It is well known, 
that pfetj^usly to % rupture between England and the Umted 



Stetes^ it was urged as a^grteva|i£e, that though America exported 
from this country to the nmount of twelve millions sterliqg dkiomdljr^ 
the cotintry ^as not benetited to the utmost possible extent from 
this export trade^ because the British merchants and manufacturera 
ifere, by the interventigif of America, deprived of the currying, and 
of the second setting prolit upon the manufacture^. America, it 
was alleged, bought fiTom us to a great extent,* and Great Britain 
was, to a certain degree, a gainer, to the extent of the American 
purchases ; but, because America sold our goods at second hand 
(to the Spanish Americans for example) it has been alleged, that 
had it not been for the intervention of the North American States, 
fve should have supplied Spaiiisli America, and, in addition to the 
profits we have received, would have engrossed all the adifhnUge 
which has accrued to rhe mefehants of the United States from the 
carrying and circuitous trade*. But may it not, on tlie other hand, 
be argued, that if the British maii^c|;urers in an open trade, and 
during a state of war, have found the assistance of America neces- 
sary to the circulation of their own manufactures, the same assist 
lance was wanted by the manufacturers of India to the circulation 
of their productions : that the large exports ffoip India, as well 
as the large exports from Great Britain, by the Americans, w^cre 
owing to their neutral character : that if the trade between India 
and England had been as open as is now contended for, the quantity 
df Indian goods, circulated through the world, could not have 
been greater than it has been, under the competition that has* 
actually existed between the merchants of tlie United States^mid the 
£ast-lndia Company ; and that a greater share in theie]t)>ort trade 
from India could only have been obtained from the free British 
traders in one of these ways, either by America abandoning, or 
Great Britain returning to, her pacific relations with other count- 
*ries. • If a free trade has the virtue that is imputed to A, why, under 
c(^plete freedom of trade, has this country been rendered tributaiy 
to America for a vent to the produce of British industry i and, if 
the pacific relations of States pass for iio account in such a questionjL 
whence the congratulations Ve so often hear, upop what we have 
ghined, and may yet gain, by the rupture with America i * 

The following ^statement, wbisb hai been received from an intellig^ mcr* 
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^tcenthly. That the di.^tres<ses oj' thtf nvinufacturers ; the cxclu- 
sitm of^our trade from Ufc continent of Europe and frpm North 

ehant wlio tjgsided a tiiimlicr of }cnr4 id America, shows the advantages nnder 
which the trade of that roniitry was carried on in if state of peace. 

The advantages m hirh Americans, as ship-owners, ei)jo> e<1 ip a state of neutrality, 
are obvious* not only from their free communication ^ith belligerents, but from 
other causes. 

Tlicir first-rate vessels do not t*ost one half what those of the same tonnage, 
built in Britain, generally cost : hence, the capital cinployecl is one half less, and 
one half tlie injkiiruncu is sufiicient to cover the property at stake. 

The premium of insurance on an American neutral, from Britain to America, 
was less than half whar was given on an English vessel for tlie same voy.ige. On 
Americans the premium was from two, to two and a half per cent. : on English 
vessels from five to six^ner cent. 

The couiitervailii.g duties in Ameriea, iDdiv?ed shippers always to give a pre- 
ference to American Vi-»scls. (j(»od.s arriving jn America, paid twehe and a half 
to fifteen per ct^nt. duties; whilst the same goods, by a British vessel, not only 
paid the same rate of duty, but a^ adijitioual ten per cent, on the amount of those 
duties, which is one and a quarter to one and a half per cent, inci eased duty. 

ThCfreitflit of goods from America to England, in American bottoms, w^as nevei, 
in tile best times, higher than one shilling and six-pence per foot ; and many tiines 
the w'hole freight of an homeward bound American of three hundred tons (that is 
to say, an American ^oiiTgfroni this country) could have been had for >001. ordOOJ. 
The catgoes of tliree-foiiiiUis ot Americans homeward consisted either uf crates of 
ware, salt, or coals jwhicii are wcU known to yield but a very smallfieight indeed, 
taking the whole difference betwixt the pni chase and sale as fi eight. 

The provisioning a .ship in Aincnca, did not cei tainly cost more than one half 
that provisioning the same ship in Biitdiii would have cost. Bread at lbs., beef, at 
, 30s. to 3ds<, pork ut 4ds. to 60s., mm at i^s., 1 believe, will not be more than half 
.the British piiccs for the same urlicies; and these were the eiiireiil rates in 1800 
t6 1806*." 

Upon a caloulation of all these advantages, v/ill be found that an American, 
in war time, could make# saving voyage from any of tiicsc ports to this countiy 
«^and home, when an English vessel would iuevitos ly ha\c brought her owner info 
debt ; and that an American conM actaally import goods into liu: United States 
from this country, and sell them at their average wholesale importation profit to 
‘others, las low as a British merchant could senu iheiii to Aincnca inajlritish' 
sldp, and deliver them over to be trHn.*«-sliipped, without any profit at all. A 

The American ships, being of a lighter construction than ours, sail with ut 
least oiie-third fewer hands. 

The folljwing statement will better elncidale these remarks. An American, of 
250 tons, is empl^oyed in a voyage to Britain and back. Her value, as a first rate 
vessel for trade, is 20001., and the voyage occupies five months. A ship of 
260 tt^fWould carry 3000 barrels of flour, at Ds. which was the onliuary 
freigh^^*'' ----- ^1,350 

The iNmge freight hoi^e of snch vessels could not exceed, 600 


^‘ 1 , 960 . 
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♦America; its consequent "roat decline, and the^npport of tlie .war, 
require new channels of enterprise, and therefore an opep ttade*. . 

Every jj^ritlsh heart must lament the obstructions to which our 
commerce ha^ been subjected ; mu^t vvish for the removal of all, 
continental exclusions, as* well as of oiir dilferenccs with^Ameiica,' 
and that commercial freedom and activity may be r^i^lored. tt is 
also extremely desirabte, that new sources of trdHe should' be disco- 
vered ; and natural for those who are now siiflering under privations 
and hardships, to catch eagerly at the flattering prospects and pro-** 
mises, so confidently held out to them from opening the trade with' 
the east. But can the Court of Directors, thoroughly convinced 
as they arc, that all such expectations are groundless and delusive, 
that those who shoidd act upon lliem, if the y-ade were opened, 
w‘onld he sure to experience Vuinous loss and disappointment, and 
that the abolition of the CohipanyN commercial privileges w^ould 
be, in eflect, the extinction ot the wholc^of the present Indian sys- 
tem; can the Court, with these convictions, lend themselves to 
promote a tluiigcrous deception, already too prevalent, at the sl^riv 
ficc of so much individual interest, and of that pfiblic interest, the 
care of which is entrusted to them f If it were indeed probable 
that by a slow process, tlic commercial iiiteicourse between this 
countiy and the east could he enlarged, the effect would be far too 
distant to relieve jiresent pressures, and the first adventurers be 
more likely to plunge the trading world into fresh diflicnllies, as 

American Charges, ,v. d, British Charges, ^ s d, 

TDsnranco out and home, 20001. Insurance out and home, vessel 

at 4^ per cent. - - 95 0 0 valued at 40001. at 9 p. cent. 300 0 O 

8 men, 5 months, at 51. -200 0 0 12 men, 5 months, at dl. 300 0 0 

Captain and mate, lOl. each 100 0 0 Captain and mate - • 100 0 0 

2^00 lb«. bread, at 10.4. - 19 4 0 300 lbs. of bread for 14 people, ,, 

^Beef, 10 barrels, at 3£?s. - 10 0 0, 5 months, at .S2s. - * - 5r 18 0 

Pork, 10 ditto, at 50s. - 25 0 0 1 5 barrels of beef, at 41. • 60 0 0 

150 gallons rum - - 16 17 0 15 ditto, pork, at 90s. - 67 10 0 

Interest of 20001. for five C20 gallons rum, at 5s. - 55 0 0 

months - < - 41 13 4 Interest of 40001., 5 montlis i63 6 8 

- ■ -a.. - , - 

„£513 11 4 • ^1083 8 8 

r 

These are not to be understood as the total charges on the voyage, bill aro 
those U'hirli show the advantages which Americans have enjoyed. 

d 
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pr6Y^ to be the retolt of the gencp!kl rush itito t\ie trade of Buenos « 
Ayres, «wl)ere it W|is easy^to send exports, but difficult 
br^retbrn. It will perhaps now be said, tliat the tradd wi^ Bbeiios 
AyrerKhs^become a regular one : but it can be a regular one Q0f 
to m^y linked extent, being indeed partly what subsisted w!& 
befoi;^ it was turned into a diiTerefit charnel ; it may not, 
ift a replace the vast sums at first iost there, and, at any 

it displaced no important sj^stem existing before. From the 
date'Very favorable change in the affairs of Europe, a better pto- 
Spect of relief now appears ; from the cast, it will ha found that no 
hope of any can be rationally entertained. 

TAgltth/y. TbeV* a free trade to the east would be a substitute and 
cure for all prcsei|t eommerciaf evils ; would open an unbounded 
field to British manufactures, British tapital,'' skill, enterpriae, and 
Imosfledge, v'bich would not only supply the wants of the vast po- 
pulation of the east, but crjE^ate^ wants wheie they did not exist* 

The practicability of extending, in any great degree, the«com* 
iner/.e of this country nith the natives of the east, in exports and 
impdrts, is undoubtedly a vital question in the whole of the discus- 
sion respecting ihc'renewal of the charter ; for, if no such exten- 
sion* be indeed practicable, to what end should the present system, 
with all the establishments which have growm out of it, be destroyed f 
The Brili«»h merchants appear to entertain llie most extravagant 
ideas of a new world for commeicial entei prise; ideas upon which 
« they are ready to risk their own property, agd to sacrifice all the 
interei-*^ of the existing Indian system. The Company, backed by 
tho- great -njass of Bnti^ subjects now in Eiirope, who are ac- 
quainted with the coiYiitrSes of ibe east, maintain, in direct opposi- 
tion to all shell imaginations, that* it is not now possible to 

cxtf^id, among theinhabitaiits of the, the consuitiptiod oflmfUib 
prcMnetion^j; or, in this countiy,' th^salc of Ashttio coimiiti^ities.' 
On the side of the merchants there is, in truth, nothiitg ^btlt a sImi- 
gtitne theory. On the of the Company, thcieis the 
of all ^lie ijiatioUs of Europe for tliree centuries; these^lsf iho 
teslhiioiiy'dF^itcient history ; there ate the climate, the iiatu9b, the 
prejudices, religious and political institutions, Of the 
eastonai^^^ile. If the discovery of the passage by the Cape of 
Cood^^lope, and |be*accouiit of the first Enropeau.v .<ient by that 
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route to the shores of Iiidia^ were only just aimouiiced to us^ sonu| 
explanation might be given of the enthusiasm with whic^ the hope 
of 4 iRbou|^e(i coinmcice thither is entertained; * but that, a^r 41 
the knowledge which successive ages haCVe afforded upon this sulp- 
ject, men of general intelligence and j^ultivationrshoiddf in oppo* 
sition to the usu^ course of human affairs, adopt the fond id^ 
entering, at once, intqUbe enjoyipent of a new world qf jDQnmerce, 
is a most striking instance of credulity, and of tlie power which 
interest and imagination united have to impose upon the under* 
standing. The* theory of Dr. Adam Smith did not anticipate any 
such sudden burst of new commerce, when he pronounced that 
the £ast*lndies offered a market for the manufactures of Europe, 
greater, and more extensive, ,thaA both Europe and America put 
together.” Eminent* as Dr» Smith certainly was in the science of 
political economy, lie was nof infallible. His information respect* 
ing India was very defective, and erroneous; his prejudices against 
the East-India Company extreme, and his prognostics concerning 
their Indian government, wholly mistaken. In die period 
has elapsed, of near forty years, since he first published his work on 
the Wealth of Nations, the endeavouis of all Europe and America 
have made no discovery of that immense market for European 
manufactures, which, he said, was offered by the Bast Indies : yeC 
the same doctrine seems to be still in the minds of some of the pe* 
Citioners, who make it a serious charge against the Company, that 
its exports to the immense regions of the east do not amount to a • 
fifth of the exports of this country to North America^ 
well might it be a matter of charge against the merchants of Eng-* 
land^ that their exports to the great coiitinffit of Africa, which 
covUims $o many millions of inhabitants, less influenced by religious 
prejudiees, and more inclined, by taste and manners, than the 
4l»eopIe of the east, to use our productions, do not equal their exports 
to our remaining American colonies. The reaspn is obvious in 
boA cases. Al\ the North American colonists are the same 
people as ourselves, live under a climate uearly similar, aii^ have a 
varielg^ of commodities, valuable to us, to exchange : die Africans 
live, under a tropical sun, are poor, and have little means of pur- 
chasing even auch of our manufactures as they would like to use. It 
has been already noticed, tliat the Americans have been in the habit 
•f carrying our coolmodities juto other countries. 




obfsryflt 0 

i>r-'SftVith;.^§p^te 
ijj^i^dftie^ fhore agreeably ahf ox 

Although/’ flays ^^ ^rpamnieree ][iab^ 
jfj^ happen ^at ^e¥lairi>i|^ical x^us&, 

[ Ira climate, shall for ever 4*x^ its 
^'hich \Ve carry on witl^ India in modern tinies^. the' ex- 
money thither is indispensible. The 'Romans carried' to 
eye/y,^jir, about fifty millions of Sesterces, ITiat money, as 
' vt^ta^;no\v is/ exchanged for goods, ^hi^ they broh^ht back 
tO ^^WesU' JEvery nation which has traded to India has" umfo'ritily / 
- previous metals thither, and jl?pught back goods in 

return. Nature j^efself produces this The Indians have 

their arts, which are adapted to their mantier^of life. Our wants 
tjhre' eflsehtiaUy dilFerent from theirs ; ft^A iVhat is luxury to us,;never 
. e^' b0 so to them. Their ^limate neither requires, nor permits, 

, the uWof almost any of our* commodities. Accustomed to go 
ostiiakcd, the country furnishes them with the scanty raiments 


tll^^^'ear ; and their religion, to which they are in absolute sub- 
jection, instils intoothem an' aversion to that sort of food which we 
COntiuhie : they, therefore, need nothing from us but' pur metals, 
which are the signs of value, and for which they give in retuM tlie 
merchandise that their frugality, and the nature of the country, 
supply in abundance. Ancient authors, who have written upon 
Iiidih, represent the Country precisely such as we now find it, as to 
'pedipa^tq^ manners, and to ’morals. India always has been/^ 
|i]^ be, what it now is ; and those who trai^ 

^Vfflrcaiiy^ouey tldlEh^^ ; 

''' As the Qourt liaye>'ia fbe^^i^r^. the ] 5th Jatiu^ 
‘t^^e'Jndia aa^4 

subject, 

ilWj^& ^dthorityy^butfrom j|^e of hi»M|Cyai 

is unnecessary figir^ybUr/Committee again to eQtdit||[h' 
may laqt tW^utidution of the maimfacturers 
^ pp^ be^, still caikil'to the. 

^||l^:buik'of whom live' all tbeh* days ujpon iice/^b4|pf^phly 
*?red\with a slight'coitpn 'cloth; the rice and c;o^O bq^ 
l^by ihhir ^iii^sbil? liiPearuings tWcommw.'i«^v 
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dassesi and coi»e<)itfUtly ttjdrvexpenscs, may be estimated, oa aft 
average, not to exceed' tl. lOs^ per man per annum. ^T^ey ate 
indolent by nature, frugal by habit, under manifold rdigidas re- 
strictioiis^ — what demand of the maniifattures from EuroperjH t(^be 
expected from these P Qi the better classes, few are ri&,f'imte98 
those connected with Hhropoans : and even these during j^^tj^prse 
of near three centuries, in which they have lived in £uiHl|£m 
tlements, have adopted none of our tastes or fashions, unless 
haps in a few articles of jewellery and hardw^are, looking<>gIitiftbeS, 
and carriages, w itli the use of a mantle of broad clhth in the cold 
season. As to the north of India, though the climate there be less 
dissiniilar to ours, the people are extremely so ; ^nd in poor, ill- 
governed countries, where propfity is iiiseciue and concealed, 
what hope can theie be of a« vent foi foteiirn luxuries ? The per* 
sons who now imagine that liegion to present a great Qeld for com- 
merce, have no conception of the difficulty of carrying goods there 
fioinlhesca; the delays, expense* and iiisccuiit}, that must he 
experienced vvh«ii the boundaiies of the Company ’s govenilJ^Ht 
aie passed; and in hiiding and bringing back returns if the Euro- 
pean commodities could be disposed of. VViUi respect to China, 
it is not denied that it might, in all jnohahili|y, lake off many of 
our inaiuifactuies, if the Cliniese go.einment would allow the free 
disscnniiatioii of them. The jealous restrictions of that goveni- 
inent, however, which, though the> ha\e been alicady stated, it 
may he pioper to notice again here, pi event their own subjects, in j 
general, from any dealings with Eiiiopeuns ; and it has Ijf seen/ 
that the ningniiiccnl style of Loid Macartney’s embass^j, which be- 
spoke the giandenr of the Eiitish sovereign, with the refined 
diplomtitic talents of that nobleman, which even struck the Chinese 
cogiejtiera, were iiicapuhlc of moving the government to depart, in 
the smallest degree, fi oin its established policy. If, iiftstead of the 
l?gul9ted, ioug-exj>erieiiced organ for Jiiuropean trade, the Coin- 


* In a late statistical account of Dinarreporr, a province of Ilenga),^ there are 
statertients of the annual expenses of diUi lent classes of society, and ain(i|||%tliein 
one of the expenses of a laboiinr; man, with a wife and tuo children. The amount 
is only rupees 2i>.i0.11, or iieai JJ. per anmiin, being at the rate of Ijs. per bead. 
The dilicle of clothing for this family of four poisons is only six slullings 
per annum. 
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pmy*s Canton esuMisl^mcnt (under ujiosc respisctability^ in fact, 
the At^ericans were adniitted) a « swarnt of tincofinected private 
tradei^ were w. be let loose upon that < ountr}', it is aljog^tlier pro-* 
babie tl^'e Chinese w#idd either shut their doors^i^utnelji upon 
tbem^ or ipntract even the pieseiic narrow, entrance. 

If^mMXMiny proofs of want of kiiow]ed|^<f on Indian subjects did 
nOt^^&d'vOn' \otir Committee, they miglif expre.^ surprise, ut 
finding any perftoiis still sv> uiiinfoiiued, as to hold up the trade 
tallied on oy individual**, in the time of CiomwoII, av gainful to 
tiie pai'ties and useful to tlu^ iiatton.^'llie fact is now ascertained 
to have been notoriously otherwise. ^Ine competition of the tradeis 
led them to undei-scll their exports in India and their imports in 
England. The* public indeed, ‘for a little time, got Indian gocxiv 
remarkably cheap\ but the adventiuei*^ coNild not go on; and 
Cromw'ell, ^hiduecd by the represeiVations made him, in 
several of tlmsc very adventuieis johied) restnjed the Companv, 
Iff order to save the Ithlia,) trdde to the nation. 

.V* Parliament is now told by the pelitioneis, that the pu\ate trade, 
to mich individiuils were admitted by the Act of enlarged 

by the nrraiigeineii; of 1802, has succeeded and pioduced a pH)ht, 
even whilst the Conj]ia»iy have been trading to a los3. The Com i 
have very substtuilia! leaions to believe, that, although article** 
of piivatc trade ;Tia>, at ccitain times, have sold to a pioiit, vet 
that large* iiu pollution!) of other articles, both into India and into 
England, have repeatedly sold to a loss, oi have lemuuied long on 
• liaiid J[or^\ ant of sale. 

The nature of tins trade dioiild be «‘>nsidejed. 'I he uumeroiis 
comniandeis an<l djceis of the Conipsoys ships (:i very superioi 
class of natitiral men) have no adequate • H)vision fioui direct pecu<- 
iiiary allowances; then* coinpcimtioii has always been giveu III the 
privilege of trade, and a l ertain allowaii* v of tomiage freight free. 
'I'his has gcneiully made them tiadcrs; and as thev arc to look to 
trade lor llun emoluuiont (for but few, romparativi'Iy, make money 
by pas^'^iigers) they continue to advent uie, lliongh often wjih little 
«u< (|f3: and youi Coraiii.tlee are a‘‘i‘Uicd, that tliongh they pay no 
fi eight iioi i &rnmission, being their own agents, they still find it, on 
th. whole, a precarious, nnpiocluctivc husillcss^' I'lovv, if these 
itien do not succeed, it can hardly be expected that those, who have 
fieighc and commission to pay, caii^fute better. 
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But it will be said, that oilier individuals do nevertheless eiiiburk 
in this trade. To this it to b« answerc^h that the manuf.tl^tiirej'a 
of hidi^oi *111*130111^31, ail uiticlc originally proinoled, and alS^’ays 
fostered by lie Couipaiiy, generally stfnd their produce to 
laiid, and ihis is a mutter of necessity, because the greul bulk of 
tht' article cannijt otliA'wise be disposed of, 7\gjdn, lliere is a 
tf-ri tain animal amount of acqui^tion by.Eiiropjuns in India; and 
as tills, doubtless a’laige amount in all, is, in one way or another, 
to l»e remitted to iMiglaiul, iiierchants in India may lind their ac- 
count toJcrablv well in taking up such money in India, inventing 
it in goods, and grunting liilis, at a rate favorable to the dn¥wer> 
payable from the sales in this country. A sort of new transit ca- 
pital arises in this way every yelr; and men Jiiny be tempted, 
oceasionaJly, to seek ‘to malte an advantage of it, who would not 
regnlaily fix a capital of their own in the hade. Inhere is also 
a third soil of tra<lc from India, whidi men of large capital spe- 
i nlate in, when favorable occasions seem to olFer ; and, in this 
\M\y, som('tim<.s cotton piece-goods, sometimes cotton-wool, soin3tr«, 
times indigo and raw silk, have been adventured in. But your 
Committee suppose it to he an undisputed fas't, that these laiger 
a^lvtiitures have repeatedly been attended vvitl^ heavy losses to indi- 
^uiiiaLs; paiticnlariy the vciy great importations itf piece-goods, 
t Acceding ill value two millions sterling, in 180(2: the larirc im- 
jioilatiuns of cotton, and c\cii of indigo, since that time; and what 
iii.c> be sufticienlly decisive on this head is, that very iaige (pran- 
tilitb of those have remained long in the Company’s warehouses 
v\ ithoiit a sale, or uncleared after sale, ^llie follow iiig abstrui t ac- 
count will sntiicicnlly exhibit these facts. ^ 

I (due of Private GootU from India remaining in the Voni^ 


_ 

punjfs Warehouses, 

> 
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1 AS01.D. 
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Oil 1st January j809 
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.Of tlfSold Goods rentainiiig inJfareH^mes, Ut January ISIS. 


246 bales cotton wool have been in ware-i 

» jfi2, Igo 

1 

^ house 

- 

ten years j 

112 

do. 

five ^ 

four h 

^1,120 


**do. 

66,000 

30,000 

do. 

three 

• 300,000 

6,000 

do. 

t\iO 

300,930 


42, 958 bales cotton wool, v«lue - - j64S8,510 


7 1 chests ouindigo remaiuing seven years a£4,82B 


722 do. 

424 dy. - « 

230 do. 

5,121 do. 

,*^593 do. 

9,080 do. *- 

■■ ■■■ ■ • 

ITf ^41 chests iiidigo, va^ua 


sir 

* 49,096 

five 

28,832 

foui 

15,640 

three 

358,228 

Uvo 

108,324 

one 

613,838 

- 

gei, 178,786 


l,()07,2go 


• Piece Goods Imported m ISO**/, 1804, and 1805. 


itcmained in >\ar€lK>Udes in 1809 
Do. .... 1810 
Do. • ^ - IBll 


je276,784 

153,891 

132,094 


But it will still be said, the private trade between Europe and 
India hu^ greatly iiicrcabed since the enlargement of *793 wa** 
granted. 

To explain this it is to be remembered, first, that, as already 
stseted, the commanders and officers of the Company’s ships are^ 
ifit a mamiei, obliged to be traders, and that they have greatly in* 
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creased in imnibcr since 17lJb : they arc forced to carry out goods, 
and tlieiefoie to bring {foods lack, because, in tfene7'(^ff^pecie 
voiild b^*a^osing leniiltance. SccondK, that the number of 
Eiiropeaiis iii|lii(lia has been very greatly increased in India since 
179 h JE\eiy class has iiKireased ; the .civil, military, and medical 
bvi vants of the Ci^mpany , tlie King’s troops, from a few regiments 
to twenty thoiisahd iiiA; the na^d servants of tae Ciown; ladies, 
law u'is, tiee tnerc hunts, free mariners, and the mixed race of 
luiiopeati dt'scint, uo\V become a great multitude, who imitate, as 
f.u* as fliey can, tin* fashions o||dicir fathers. For all these descrip- 
tions of persoii'j, every thing requiredUfor use or luxury is sent from 
this country : thus the exports are necessarily entmnoed ; and ex- 
poitb being made,, retuins^or thAn in the co^miodities of the 
<'onntiy bccoin • iiec<‘9s:4ry^ whether they arc sure to answer or 
not. . % 

A biK'f view of the state of the priv dc trade between England 
md India iiiav here be given from tlTe iudiun Registers of Exlei- 
iial Commerce, <‘omnieiicing with 179o-(j, when the act of I/’av ^ 
heaan to opuatc in India, to the year iSKi-j (i- Rut u is to be 
umailwid, that only the Bengal registeis com^icrice m 179o-6; 
tlio‘.o foi Mailias and liombay not till 1802-3**, 


^tnfnncnt of the Private Trade hetwen London and Bengal^ 
horn the Year l7yo-(i to 1801*2, both Years inrlusiv(\ 


lyur*' 

IMPOIIIS INTO BKXGAL FK'pM ftl \0 M 



AlorchaiuU/fc. 

, Bullion. 

Total 

Morchaiid*/f\ 


1 ' SiciU Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees. 

Sicca Rupees, 

Siaa Rupees. 



4,81,531 

tf‘2,73,161 

8l,08.r00 




17,i>3,005i 

50, T‘ ,310 

17 -a 


3,46, ir6 

15, )4.tJ19 

69,71,.>'2U 



7fSO,^>00 

ir,4J,3U 

41,07,834 

i7‘>')-lB00 ‘ 

ai,i>o,r>yo 

16,36,405 

47,87,101 

07,Liu,046 

I lOO-lBOl - 


^ J,74,aa 

44,72,47‘3 

81,87.336 

JM)1 ' 

* aOj5l«o».»0 

5, V’, 4019 

39,75,609 

1,31,97, 1‘20 


1,04,43,383 

41/25,555 

05, 68,988 

•5,10,18,878 
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Statement of the Private Tiade hckkC^n hondon and Hntfdi 
Indififjimn the It ear 1&02-3 /o *1810-1 1, Oath Yean inclubive. 

iMPOins'. i.wuivjh. 

front's 

• • 

Ml R( HAM I/I. mrirox TOIAI MFI lU I I loy. rOTAl. 

^itca ^ ^tcat SiCiU Si cl a • Sura Sirca 

Itaptf*. llitprc^» iiuptks. Jiupcc^, Rupc>s, 

Ben;a1» in 
nine 
Yeaw 
from 


1802-J to 
1810- - 
lait. ^ .S,a>,3-3%U 

Marlras - - >G,jto 
llotnba} - 1,1 8,n J, )?.> 


')2, 19,708 J|87,.>3,2H> 7,h2,Ci7, 7? 1 - 7,62,00,111 

,70,17,839 1,6>,11,0^V 0 5,7^ JO "> ,»(i7 ‘M,73,I7</ 
2»,<j,>,0?9 l,77,68,i)l' 93,1«>^75 ^J.oM 0,,7.,M0 


Total . - 5,98,33,230 


1,1J,U'*,086 7,30, »u, 922 


9,1 ), 78 , 0.>2 02 , 0,1 », , 0 , 10 , 70 :; 


i-* the ( ompaiative stale of the piivato tiade uilh Hcr.jral 
an# in fonner periods, beginning with and at (he 

present time. But the inerease is, by no means, to be < oin tived 
*as mercl)? the losult^if the enlaigeinciit given by the ^\( t of 170 ; 
or afteiwaids,. It fs (let it be again obsoivcil; most inatcilally b< 
be asciibed to the iiierease in the iiiiinbci of tlie Coiiipanv ’^ com- 
inandeis and ofilceis ; to tlic necessity of making retiiii^s in gooiU 
from IndiH for their exports; to tlie great increase ol Euiopeans 
and their descindants in India; to the vast iuerease in the cidtuie 
of intfo;,^, cherished by the Company and peiiiiitted to come in 
their ships* before the \c1 of 1793; and w hat the ciilargeiriciil> 
of that Act and subScquein measuics liave opened the way for, ha« 
been oycasioikal large speculaiiou in cotton pi ce goods, raw cot^ 
ton, and indigo, which speculations hiive nioie often failed tlinn 
succeeded. But the great conelumon to be dt ived from tj[»c 
count of the trade, .since 1793, is this: in all ihe peiiod, of noaily 
twenty years, from that lime to the present, in which, undoubtedly, 
and euhirgenieiits, never enjoyed befote, have been givi.ti 
for private <‘4ilcrpii7e and adveutiue,*in whhji the plicate trade has 
considerably increased, and on the vvbule a very ample ixpcrinient 
has been made, tiol one new le for (he coti^nmpfton of the 

natives of India hu^ hc€?z exported, aud little perceivable cliftVrence 

> • • 
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in Uk" few articles of metals and woollens of \WiicIi they participa- 
ted before, '^lliis is a very relnarkableYart, and oiigh^-^'^make a 
doej) fnij^icAion on all persons who, in any way, interest them- 
selves ill ihi* subjc'ct. J^ct us not hear of that unfair ^harge, so 
often repeated, that tjife Company’s •restrictions have prevented 
persons from availing^ themselves of the privilege out by pub- 
lic regulations. AVortld the commanders and oHirers, not restrain- 
ed by high fi< ight, or any uncertainty of getting tonnage, not have 
eairii d out articles for the use of the natives, if they had found 
that any such were saleablW Would not hjtropean residents in 
India, keen m('rc1iants and acquaftlt^d with the dispositions and 
taster of the natives, have commissioned for su^ articles, if they 
had seen any vent for th<55ji ? 1\ ould not native inercbonts, who 
hay and sell f^uropcan KoAimoditics, have reroinmeiided the im- 
portation of things for the Natives, if they had seiai miy chance of 
u sale ^ Yet, o( ,>4,000 tons allotted ^or the private trade since 
179^> oiilv '21,8()G tons have been actually used by private iner- 
f'liiints, and these filled wholly with commo(ljti<‘S for the 
hjiropeans. On the whole, then, this may bf; pronounced a “de- 
cisive e\pt iin\eiil ; a decisive pro ^f that there is no opening, noi 
any niaterial opining to be expected, for thc'^alc of L^iiropc'un ar- 
ticles for the use of the natives of Jiulia. 

Of tlie import trade, from India on private account, since 1 / 
after wliat has already been said, it may be snlln ient to pro'^ent the 
iollowing abstract. 



•IMPOR’J S FROM INDIA IN PRIVILEGE TRADE. 
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SHORT ABSTiIaCT. 

‘ \ 

Total Pi ivijege - - - - _ /j'J i 

^ Private Trade ‘ - - - - ( H;5i3,0>27 

*6 .‘53, 128,700 

^ ^ t •' I 

icb'contaioed — ludigOwfl 1,404^7 U> 

4,290,691 

;C 15,796,307 

Cottou ^2,9l0,8(>0 


• 209,258 

, ^3,12fi,118 

\ ’ a ^ 18 , 921,425 

All other articles -/ - ' - 14,207,275 



It may bo proper to point out to attention^ the great pn)pt)rtion 
M'hich the articles of indigo^ and cotton bear to the whole of lhei>e 
iiwrr^fts ; and likewise to refer to the great quantities of these two 
arti^es which^ it Ins already appeared, remain still in the Compa- 
ny’s warehouses, eitjier unsold or uncleared. Of the practicability 
of enlarging the tniports into this countiy of Indian productions, 
lit for the European market, it was formerly stated by the Court, 
that the diligence, not only of the different East India CompanicM 
of Europe, but of individual Europeans trading through tlic whole 
extent of the Indian Seas, has been excited, during three centuries, 
.to discover articles which might be profitably exported to Europe, 
and, after, all the experience thus acquired, particularly in the 
present day,‘ when Che coasting and internal ti ade of India has been 
greatly enlar^d, it is not reasonably to be assumed, upon merely 
theoretical idibs, that there is any source of materials, raw or nia-* 
nufactiired, India, yet undiscovered, by which the imports fr<nn 
India into this country can be profitably augmented : and, Swui 
respect to those articles which may now be considered as the sta- 
ples of ludia, namely, cotton piece-goods, raw silk, indigo, raw 
cotton, and sugar, the demand fo^* the first is reduced and 
limited, by the vast growth and excellence of the cotton manufac- 
tures of Britain and Europe ; the second^ to whatever extent 
demanded, can be brought home in the ships of the Company ; 
the tliird, already imported to an qxtcnl that nearly supplies the 



co!isuii»ptioii of Europe, Jriay'dl^ b^^faVily rarricd honjr in tlxc 
sanio 1 liuput.1 ; and the aiticle raw cotton, brcjught from 9 great 
distaticejot m niiavoni.ibl)' high ficiglif, whicU renders it incapa- 
ble, when tits country is engaged in war, and Not ill 'America 
and Portugal at pearqj^\iih us, of entering into competition with 
the cottons of Cieor^i^ and Brazil^ botli supiyior bt quality, and 
broil d'tlo tins market more expe<fiti6ttsly, to meet-’ fhb dllteliltitidlK 
witptice and demand, and at a Cheaper tatc of freight. As to 
to excif It rouUfbe imported 19 tbis'maiket^ so as to rival the 
iriiio\atio.oi our West-India colonies, which it^cannot be in tune of 
cipice to wL tins is not ^ trade rouid be, on the whole, pro- 

ponit, 80 far^e nation : and no Qthc5 great article c/ Indian produce 
and European, thought of;\^xcept hemp, pf wiSch the culture is 
A gn^ut cxteiis^ stage in Lo^ia, not capable 01 standing a competi- 
tion With Uiissia, whenever our iotercoutse with that country is 
open. It is in this state of thin^y-when the (^ompaoy cannot find 
vent for more cxpoits in the E.ast, wh^u their warehouses are liiVfd 
with goods fiotn the East fqr wi)}ehpthei;c is^ no demand, dud 
when they suifer from the continental restrictions in common with 
all Ilis Majesty's subjects, .that tbq» Petitioners, whose chief com- 
plaint is of a general stagnation of trade, censure the Company 
for noi enlaij^nig theiHs. ^ , 

Ninthly, 'rUe demand of a full fiidentirfi freetloni of trade to 
the Eastwaid of the of aneJhidiog China, and 

alj the couutiies wjthiq tbo Cbfirti^oltl^ ^sAihidin Company. 

Such are dm views^of lesstban 

a complete subvfjrs^ qf ot,t^ Pm Company, 

and all the great cppnner^aJi ^ 

voKing, also, the political ipteiests EritUli 

Empire, JndjLan, and l^tp-ope^ /Cemiply it ma^t^bq presume, ^ 
th£L ^elitjioners ex|ii^Ct -?nojh* 0 dv|inlj|gg|^ frdpi all these! 

changqs^ aa shall, ^OQmpensafe Ibx WOlIRcgs whiph they 

reqmre;, but, your Committee J^q|)q,,}^ljas ,Soj 9 ^ 
from ihe preceding discuysion| 4 l^^i 4 {'^td|^f^pafP^tioi}s are j]ln-. 
SOI y and \ ain. If, however;, {|hey , npt^ ptfspring of , 

sanguine tlioQiie^ but the of a^bp/;^ j^Oaah)OAn$|r(e|r«tiQn, - 

iniglit not the ssnne sobriety^ of thongM'^bc expected, tQ* pay. , on*, 
equitable regard to the ruip wbict} w,Oidd be in^iotodon et^ting^^ 
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interosts, and to look to soiw suitable pVoj'ision against the podsi* 
ble conting^uiry of final disappoinmieiit ? Yet these important 
objects seem to> have received no adequate attention. \^ga*n&t the 
allied dtiQger of excessive specnlation (a danger 'vhich is, in 
fact, a public concern) it is argued, that\\^e enterprize of indivU 
duals k utiilDr;i.ly liniited by their means aiic| success.’^ But, if^ 
thi^ involve all their friends, and * sink in their attempts, and this 
should be the case of many, would uot the result be a geiier ’ 
calamity ? The argument of the Petitioners assumes, tliat the 
trade will be finally successful ; *but the foregoing review d 
them of all right to go upon this supposition. 

For the deep ir/iiries whieli all the London establishf 
fleeted with the R*stom trade wotlld/wei\^ iheie/’ 

no relief or reparation Of any kind a*!rertcd to; ^ 

Company, they are told, first, of their'wealth, knowledge, and e\- 
|)erioiice (all wliich have beVn before disparaged), as enabling them 
tompose unassisted private efforts ; that, if they can carry ou 
to greater advantage than individuals, they have nothing to 
fear, and that they will reap their reward in competition. All this 
IS purticiilariy applied to the China trade, which is not a new trade> 
nor, as has beiyi shdwn, either susceptible of increase, or likely to 
be preserved at all as a geneial trade. I1ie transfer of it to other 
hands would add nothing to the nation, whilst the entire benefit 
of It is necessary for (he support of the political inteiests of the 

* Comiiany. Secondly, it if 'proposed, that for indemnifying and 

rrmuilciiujng the claims of the Company, they sliall have a ^ir 
and equal impost On the trade itt queftion/’ If the trade and rate 
of iin|>ost weie> bbih Ukely to be eon^derable, which your Com- 
niitlee see no ttsesoii to suppdk*j^ ihb idea of an indemnification for' 
the w hole, liy givir^ afterwards a pait (and probably a small part) 
can liaidly Ibc Heated as 9 ^enQlls idea. * ^ , 

Ihit for the d^6^inenC which the Cotnpany, in their political 
caparity, might sustain^ ^fdr all tha ill consequences diat might 

* rii^ue t) the goveriKiletit and imniense population of India, na 
)iru\tsion whijtbier is proposed* And agaui&t an entire failure of 
the \ii>t pToq;ie<’t8, iloW' sO^^miigtikiely entertained, this consolation 
js at la'^t adniinbteicd, that the \ciy woist that can occur, in the 
evtnr ol the abaiidoiinieiit of the trade by tlie public, would hr, 
ihiil maUci^ might iHiuni a^ani to Jieir prrsctif 
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But can it be scricmsl^ \uppoH^I, that after ^be fabric of the 
Cortij^iaii^ and its iininciise dependent and connected^ eatubli&Si- 
inentSy %\ iibigiand^ in India, and China, siiould. have beeii^aet 
aside and lift to decay and min; n lieu India shouM have bedft 
laid open and the Chjnb establishim^nt siipersededi, and ao much 
capital sunk, that thhigs could be brought back to their former 
stater The possibility of such a mighty com uisiou,. and the 
tvith which it is contemplated by the petitioners, may b^ sufficient 
to excite a saluUry fear of the rage ol tbeor},, speculation) and 
innovation ; may suggest theprndence ofi^toppiiig shoit of tlie pre* 
< i])ice to w'bicli they wpuld conduct us ; of at least resting at some 
pcniit. so far safe, as not to expos^ the whole of empire, Indian 
and European, to th^ terr}(^e alternative here V/k ought into view. 
A gieat extension of thevjxade to or from the East, the object 
for which such dangers are to be mn, is shown, in i\jc preceding 
pages, to be impracticable ; and jt his been also shown, tliat in 
the |)i(>secution of die attempt to obtain it, tjie interests of British 
India, and of the finances of this country, would be endangerad • 
but if an experiment is still required to be in^de in the vast conti- 
nent of Ilindostan and its adjacrat islands (for to^push tlie expe- 
iiment into China would be to lisk the tiadeof that countr^^ and 
'll! Its advantages, without the chance of any benefit) the means 
of making* a laige ample experiment, « hi which the whole nation 
iiia> paiticipate, thiough the port of l^ifdon, are now offered; 
means which shall give the fairest opportunity to ascertain the 
piacticability of extending the tnide, brealung dfoni pre- 

sent establishments, or exposing tbo empire, in case of failure, to 
the most disastrous conddquenece. At tb^ t^fc point, therefore, 
here described, your Committee humbljy .hope, the wisdom of His 
Majesty’s Ministeis and of Parlkmeqi^ nili still see fit to rest. 

^ ^ j 

HUGU INqj.lSV . J .. JOSEPH COTTON, 
aOBERT THORNTON, qiURtES GRANT, 

. JACOB BOSANQUET, QEORGE SMITH, 
W.F.ELPHINSTONE, EDWARD PARRY, 
TIIEOPHILU§ MET- gWENYTOONE, 
CALFE, WILLIAM ASTELL. 
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Letter fvofh the Chairman // w/ D eputy CiiaAiman to the 
Right Honorable ih^ Earl BrcViNCHAMSUiUE. 

-r. * ' 


East-fnJia Uouse^ \Oth Februart/y 

AI} Lord, 

By die desire of the Court of Directors of the East 
India Company, ye have the hoSior to^ubmit to your Lordship a 
Report of the Committee of CoiTesjxmdence, and respectfully to 
intieat your.serious attention toil. u' 

Jl contains an answer the matter of the petitions which wrrr 
last session presented to the' House of Commons against the re- 
.. jtfc^vul of the Company’s Charter, and particularly to those argu- 
ments to which yif^ixr Lordship was pleased to refer us, in suppoit 
of the claims of tlic Outports to be opened to the import trade 
fioin Jiidia and C^ina; — it also enters into a review of all the 
principal cpiesftons of a commercial iintiire, which ha\e been agi- 
tated by those persons W'ho demand llie j^bolition of the ^Company's 
exclusive privile^rcs; and in this niiunte, my Lord, the Court hope 
^ you will find the folio v ing positions, among many others, well 
^ established. 

First, • That the PeUioners have not correctly described the 
present state and^ tdi ^As- of the Compnn/s exclusive pri- 
vileges and trade, lior at. ait appreciated the evils, political and 
commercial, which would result .from witlidrawing those privi*^ 
leges ; but have arraigned the nionbl>oiyy as if it retained all the 
strictness given to it a cpnlury ego, a$ if no considerable relavScTons 
hud been made in it^wiitiin the last twenty years> and as if still lar- 
ger relaxations were not now acquiesced in by the Company. 

Secondli/, That the clamprs which have been raised against the 
Company, account of the trade of neutrals, particularly the 
Ameiiciins, with India, are wholly unjust; that no such trade, 
unless with the Portuguese, now exists ; and that the. prevention 
of injuiy from it is easy.' 
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T/titdh/- That the Ptfitloiicrs have, b} no means, obviated the 
objections advanced b} ftie Cojirt again^ the upeui/ig cdMile Out- 
poits, i^Si, ^ni the least, proved the expediency or safety of that 
m(*asiiie' ; an^l that the adoption of it would be attended ^ith those 
tlaii»ers, which the Court have, io their former letters; de, 

• 1 * , 

And, Fourthly, uhat all the former rea*nings of tlie Court 

agaiii’st the piacticability of cnlaigiug the consumption of Biitish 
iiianufaauies in India or China, or of extending profitably the 
iinpoits of those couutiies into Britain, are confirmed by the 
usidt of the large experiment which has actually been made by 
pu\alc merchants and traders, in tlie course of oear twenty years 
past; from which experiment, accurately recor<jf.^d, it appears that 
fioi one new at tide for the consumption of the natives of the East 
b‘i^, 111 Ul that time, been st#it from Great-Britaiu. ^ 

And, from this very important fact, i)c\v pcihaps to your Loid- 
ship auil the public, lUoiigh long existing in the recoids of the 
C( mpciii}, the Court of Directors join wdth their Coiiunitlee^v.^ 
Concspondctuo in hoping, that as the views of the Petitioners ate 
iiiilimited, going, in the first place, to the subversion of all the 
eNlstiii'v c.^tabli 4 mients in the India and Cfaiga trade ; as this luin 
noiild be iimiuuse, and the compensation which wfuild be due for 
It would be immense also; as the political c\il$ which would 
thciK r follow, as detailed in the former letters of the Court (evils 
still to be pi ('-eminently regarded) would fatally affect the intciests , 
of tile wliole einpiie ; and as the means are now offered of .ntaking* 
the fullest and fairest, further experiment of the practicability of 
enlaigiug the trade to and from India, upoi^so great a scale as 
shall admit the whole nation to participate in it ; as difs i$ an 
experiment, which may be made without breaking down the pre- 
sents} stem and all its establishments ; as it aifouls a •method of 
ustTriaiiiing all the good that is attainable, without hazai ding the 
dreadful evils tfiat are otherwise |o be apprehended^ we say, iny 
I^ord, the Coiut of Directois do, under these momeiiUHis circum- 
stances, earnestly hope, that llis Majesty’s Ministeis will still see 
fit to stop at a safe point, which will give the ulmr>st icasunable 
ronrcssioiiji to one set of men, whilst it will prt*serve die iiilore^ts 
of liiitish India, of all paities now comiected with it, and of the 



empire ftt largb, from tbc disastrous ccniseqitcticcs of iinboiiiKUHl 
innuvatioi. ^ ^ 


Webme the honor to be, My Lord, ^ 

Your Ijordslvp*s iiiost obetlieut, humble servant^, 

^ Signed JiUGH lN(iLlS. 

KOBERT THORNTON 

The Right lion, the T?tirl Of Buckiii|glHiiiishii*ej • ' * » * 

&c. &€< &c. 
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( 

J. ITE question rosjDccliii;:;' tllfc Ka.st India C’outpan\’s cxdiHivf^ 
privileges ajqu'ars to be cckifiir'd to one point ; which is, whelhei' 
of the Oiitpoits of the United Kingdom shall bt‘ allow tid 
to* import goods t^ierein from the Hast ladies. 

The Cliina monopoly is not disturbed, his Majist\\ Ministers 
having stated thtir willingness to recommend to Parliament, tlj»' 
continuation qt' this most iiiiportuiii trade entirely to the Com- 
pany. 

The Company, it also appears, have agreed to a trade from the 
Oiitpovts of the Uitiled Kingdom to liulia, on roiidition that llie 
^ Tctuiiis of such export trade shall be brouchl into the poilt ot 
JLoiiJr m only. So that from this it seems to follow, the Coinjiaiiy 
are willing' to allow botli import and export to the port of Con- 
don ; and^it presumed to be their inlention, tlial the returns to 
the port of London siiould be housed and sold by the Coinfiuiiy 
as at present. 

Presuiiiiiig the above to be a jitst iMtcinent of the qiif^tioii 
on the ptn t of the Company,* the real mutters at issue are the fol- 
lowing ; — 

Tlu greater injury the Company^ sales w'ill sufTcr from the 
sales of shnil'ii goods in difieient parts of the United Kingdom, 
such sales not being subject to the Company’s genci ul arrangement, 
than those sales w ould stilfer in the event of opening the trade to 
I^^ndon only, and continuing the sales bn the present svstein. 
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And the injMty the Comptiny would siiflFer hi their tea trade, 
by the expected introdiicfton of^ teas in the ships import U^^Indian 
goods iii*¥he Outports ; as it is contended by the Court, noVgu- 
lalioiis whate^fer could prevent the illicit traffic in teas 9 nch 
cimimstances. • * * ^ 

As the Compgny have agreed to abate tlieir n\p|iopol.Y oj the 
Indian trade, in conceding an iopen trade to the port of l^ndoii, 
it IS clear tlie question between the Company and the Outports 
turns on the validity of the above objections. And indeed these 
objection^ contain in them matter for such serious apprehension 
as to the future nianagement of the home finances of the Com- 
pany, that it cannot have caused ^ny surprise tc*# find it asserted, 
in the printed correspondence, that without tli import of Indian 
goods being confined exclusively to the port of London, it is 
imimssible for die Court of Directors to look fotw ard with any 
confidence to the fulfilment df the ^important part assigned them 
ill the Indian s^ tern. 

But the Ministers lay it down as an undeniable maxim, 
the subjects of this country have an undoubtei! right to as much 
liberty of trade as they can enjoy, without hijyry to any other 
iiiipoitaiit national interest; therefore* the Ministers contend, the 
Outports and others have a full right to a paiticipation in the 
tuidc to and from India, the Company’s exclusive privileges 
tlioreiii not being considered by the Ministers siiffeiendy important 
to nation to continue such exclusion in the Company’s favor. • 
If, from the operation of the circumstances stated, sales* 
of India and China goods .should be materially affected, it may 
be justly asked ; hoW are^ the Company to 4ne^t the very large 
peccttiiary demands lately brought, and expected to be annually 
bi ought ill future on their home funds? 

N^w, if the argument is sound, from which is deduct the con- 
clusion, that tfaere\ is no probability of any material increase, if 
indeed any increase at all, of the late aveiage total sales of Indian 
goods in England, it then clearly follows, that w'hatever part of 
the future consuinptiffii of Indian goods is supplied the imports 
into the Outports of the United Kingdom, must operate as a de- ^ 
duction in the amount of the Company’s sales ; and of course, in 
the proportion of the value supplied through the Outports^ 

Vol.il Pam. ' No.UL K 
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iletliir* from the Compaii>’a means for meeting the hcav7 charges 
above noticed. ^ ^ 

This part of the question is not so much a que^tioir of proJlU 
able trade, as a qiic\stic»ii of mere remittance. IFor it must be 
evident to every one cortversant with Indian aflairs, that if the 
Cor»pany bar.', to pa^ in Hngland a large i^'iiniial sum on the pro- 
per account of India, in addition to the former payments on that 
accf)unt, further means must be supplied from India, to enable the 
Company to meet sucli additional demands, as (he profits on the 
present trade are already absorbed, in the payment of the divi- 
dend on the capital stock, and other fixed and permanent charges. 

India is, or' ^nghi to be, j^ble to furnish the necessary funds 
to enable ilie (>o\.ipany to fulfil these obligations on the aceouiit 
of India. Hut in what way are these funds to be made available 
in EnglnnO for that particular purpose ? The trade, it is coa- 
tended, cannot he incre ased, and if any part of the present trade 
remaining to (he Company, after admitting the Port of London 
t6»'a partici])ation, is occupied by the Outpoits, it then seems 
clearly to follow, that the funds accumulated in India for remit- 
tance to EngUnd, through the medium of the Company’s com- 
inerce, to discharge the Indian debt and other Indian expenses 
tiansfened to England, must either remain in India, useless ab 
fur as this particular and urgent pin pose is concerned, or those 
funds must be returned to England in bullion. 

India cannot be expected to furnish this bullion from its own 
( urreff'iy, as part of a regulsu’ and general system of remittance ; 
because,‘as India possesses no mines within itself, its cuirency can 
only be replenisliM from without, to make good its own peculiar 
<iruin<3, without adding a new and ci.iisjunt drain for the supply 
of (he funds of the Company in London. Hitherto, the Indian 
circulation has been supplied from th.* same sources wheeze the 
cuirency of Europe has been supplied. Whether those supplies 
have found their to India direct fiom South America, oi 
through Europe in tlie first instance, or, in the second, from Europe 
und Arnerit^a tlirough China. Little indeed, comparatively speak- 
ing. can now be expected direct from Spanish America, owing 
to i(i4 own troubles, and to the disturbed state of Old Spain, 
which (f)gether have \ciy much impeded the usual infiux of bid- 
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liott to EuropO. Still le&4 can be expected ihroiigh tbg»U»he(i 
States, as it has been stated by their Finauce Minister, since their 
declaration of ' v\ ar against England, that no revenue \i hatever is 
calculated from the impoit of goods ftom India and China ; and 
tf no goods arc to be impottcd^ theie will not he sent from the 
United States to fndia, or China^ any bullion fur the purchase' of 
return caigocs. 

From this it seems to follow — First; that during hostilities 
between England and the United States, no bullion finding its 
way, as heielofore, lliei cc to India and China, and the disturbed 
state of Old Spain and possessions cutting off^the like usual 
supply through Manilla it wilP be iinpossib/e for India to 
I emit bullion to Euglalid to neet the pa}nieiit of sums trans^ 
ferred from India to England. « ^ 

*Aiid second — lliat as, fioin the participation of llic Outports 
in the present tiadc between India aiifi England* the funds of India 
cannot be invested in commerce to meet the demands on EnglanJ, 
the Company must be brought to a stand ; not fram the want m 
funds, but, from the absolute want of a remittance of those funds ; 
and that at a season too, when, owing to the pjiticular exigencies 
of the times, the Company icquire every aid, to enable them to 
fulfil tlicir own engagements, and also to contribute to the general 
welfaic of the kingdom at laigc. 

To whatever degice the Chiua trade may be affected by the 
increased facilities for smuggling tea, which conceding the import 
of Indian cargoes to the Outports will cause, in the sann* degree 
will the Company’s sales in that most important, ajid to them, in fact, 
staple article, be affected : so that, w^hat with the dcfacicniy in the 
amouiit of sales, together with the v^ant of a remittance through 
any otKer channel, the Compafiv arA expo'^e*!, not to the possible 
out in fact to ihepiohublc hazard, of being compelled, in a 
short tittle, to cease their operations altogether. 

It may be objected, tliat the concession supposed in favor of 
the port of London will biing«the same difficulties oii the Com- 
|mny, as aie expected from the supposed fuitiier coiicclsion to the 
Outports. But to tliis it may be icplied, that by increasing the 
number of ports for importation, the quantity taken from the 
Company’s imports will be increased in a greater degree than if 
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tlte pbK\of London only interfered; 9.nd also^ that by confining 
the import to London only, no further danger is to be apprehended 
on account of any defalcation in the sales of tea, from smuggling ; 
which is not likely to be ipcrea^-od, if tfie Indian trade is not re- 
moved froni^tlie port of London* ' 

In the discussion, liovvever, which has bc^en carried on respecting 
these important ]>ojnt.s, it has been in(‘idcntally stated by His Ma« 
jcsty’s Ministers, that if matters should proceed to a crisis between 
them and the Company, means may be devised for conducting 
the administration of Indian aifairs, without having recourse to the 
Coni t of Directors as the organ of that administration. As this 
observation evJ^leiitly involves the assumption of the revenues of 
India by the Crown, a brief stateme/tt is noW entered into, to show 
what \\ Old d be 'the pecuniary burthen brought upon the British 
public, by ti ansferring, from the Company to the Crown, the ter- 
ritorial possessions and revenues of India. 

Without, however, going into any inquiry on the question of 
right to, or per/nanent interest in, the soil or the revenues, compre*^ 
hended in the* gti.nts made to the Company previous to the year 
1705, it may he presumed a perfectly intelligible principle, that 
as Parliament has recognised the Company’s Claim to an interest 
ill those grants, and to the subsequent acquisitions of tenitory and 
revenue in India, Parliament cannot entertain a proposition so 
obnoxious to every principle of British justice, as to deprive the 
Con^>an) of the benefit of those acquisitions, w^ithout remuneraU 
itig therq, for the expenses actually int^iirred in obtaining the Indian 
territory and revenues. Neither can it be supposed, that Pailia- 
ment would withhold from the Projirietors of East-India Stock 
that furthei remuneration, to which they have been encouraged to 
consider themselves entitled. 

Parliament did, in ^he Act SSd George III, recognise the claim 
of the Proprietors of Last India Stock to at least £00 per cent, on 
theiv cnpilal) in the CMUit of the Public participating in the then 
expected surplus proceeds from the Iiidiar) teiiitorial revenues. 
In several siibbequent Acts, this principle has been admitted sOid 
^onfirinecl. Now it may be presumed, if the administration of the 
t ' venues of India should be taken from the Company, and as the 
necessary and a’/solute conseqaeiice thereof, the prospect of this 
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reimbursement to the Proprietors should be altogether destrbyed, 
that the least remuneration Vhich the Proprietors could claiib* and 
the least afesb that Parliament uould grant, when it is considered 
tliat to the Company is to be principally ascribed the ac({iiisitioii 
and maintenance of the Indian possessions, would be the repay* 
ment of the capital^ stock at 200 per centum. ^ 

If Parliament deprive the Company of their e:?clusive privileges 
as a trading corporation, and also deprive them of the Indian reve- 
nues, it is the same thing as closing the operations of the East 
India Company altogether, ^nd in this case it is clearly 
equitable, if the Parliament open the trade to the British public,, 
and assume the Indian revenues, that the British# public should 
take also upon themselves all the debts, engagem uts, and incum- 
brances, whic li the Company have come under on account of the 
trade and revenues of India. • •* 

These engagements (such as are of a pecuniary nature only are 
now under consideration), may be briefly stated as follows. 

1st. In India. The whole interest of the Indian debt whic!» 
the governments in India have made payable in iRngland, and to 
which the Ministers of the Crown have assenfied,; the annual,^ 
amount of which ia about ^1,500,000. • 

The Company are also bound to the payment in England of 
pay on furlough aud retirement, to the offleers of their Indian ar- 
my ; and to the payment of the demands on account of King’s 
troops serving in India, amounting together to about eC^^^OO,000 
per ann., which charges would be borne by the public in the 
event of the Indian administration being transferred *to the 
Crown. • 

There are further sums payable in England on account of India, 
for which the Company have hitherto provided the necessary funds, 
and which sums will continue to be required in England, *whethcr 
the administiation of the Indian revenues remains with the Com- 
pany or should be transferred to the Crown ; these sums may be 
taken at (he annual amount of about £ 400,000. • 

There is further to be provided for, the interest and sinking fund 
on the loan of .£2, 500,000 from the public, amounting to £242,820 
per ann., which must be paid, whatever becomes of tlic Indian 
revenues, or by whomsoever they are administered. 
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THese «ums together^ ^refore, on account of India^ payable 
in Englcind^ amount annually to about / • . . . £9iii50,000 

. 

2d. England. What is owing on secuiities*of the Compa- 
ny’s bonds and annuitic^r and for bills, from india, say about 
i;S;500,000;' and the amount of the capital .stock at £200 per 
centum, as before stated, £ 12,000,000 making together an ag<vrei* 
gate of i:«l,5(X),000 

From which should be deducted the available 
assets ill England, being the goods in waicliousc un- 
sold, tind the value of goods, after deducting charges, ^ 
which may be'fe\pected to arri’^e in England in thC 
current year; together with the aipount temaming 
due from govcniment for annuities, which would not 
be payable to the Company, in the*case supposed 10,300,000 

£l 1,000,000 

This remaining sum, if funded on the most reasonable terms, 
cannot be supposed to require a less interest than £5 per cent., 
'which would* constitute an additional annual charge in England 
to tlie amount of* £350,000 ; making with the sum supposed 
annually payable in England on account of India, the aggregate 
of £3,200,000, as the charge brought upon the public by the 
presumed change in Indian management ; without including any 
charge for remuneration to such of the Company s officers, owners 
of ships, tradesmen, &c. &c. as may materially siiifer from the 
loss of emolument, in some instances, and from the loss of employ- 
ment altogether, Wi others. 

In return for this great annual charge, brought upon the British 
public by the transfer supposed, that public would obtain in 
India, the revenues, with all the Comp.j.ty’s pre'>ent property there, 
together with the cargoes afloat on their voyage thither; a very 
small part of which can be turned into avaib'^ble funds, ^mt in 
Eiiglan 1, the East India House, warehouses, and all other appur- 
tenances, 'which are equally unavailable with similar property in 
India. 

In the event of the^ supposed change taking place, it may be 
coiisidcied, at least, doubtAiI, whether the public would derive an 
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amount of clear annual revenue in ^igland from the Inflia and 
China trade, equal to thlit which now Hov» s through the &ast« 
India Company into the King’s Kxclieqiicr. But important as 
this consideration is, when the present amount of that revenue is 
contemplated, viz. more than £ 4,0W),0rX) per annum, there is 
another considiT^di on connected with tlic .s'lbjec^^ which y of 
importance, by no means iufwior to the question of icvenuc— 
con‘»isting of dutie.^ of custom and excise — and which now requires 
to bf iioticefl. 

The Company have no other means of providing for the large 
sum annually payable in England, than by the sale of their invest- 
ments from India and China ; aiidjit is clearly deiAoiistrable, since 
the interest on the J^ndinii debt has become p »yable in England, 
that the amount of that interest so payable in England not being 
demanded in India, should be applied, in the first instance, to the 
provision of investment for the Loi^don market. This increased 
application of funds in India for the purchase of investments, 
would necessarily induce, so long as the sales of Indian produce 
in England do not materially increase, a corresponding reduction 
in tlic value of exports hitherto furnished frofti Jilngland for the 
purchase of investments in India. The operation of these cir- 
cumstances >vould, together with other changes flowing from this 
alteration in the course of affairs, enable the Company to provide 
for all the demands brought upon their home funds, by the inter- 
est on the Indian debt and other ludiait charges payable in Eng- • 
laud. 

But if the trade is laid open to the public, and tliC revenues 
be administered by the Cro>vn, it becomes « question of much 
moment, as to the manner in which the King’s Ministers are to 
render the Indian re\eniics available in England, for paying the 
animal sum of .£3/200,000 befoie mentioned. 

It is an unquestionable fact, that India has absorbed a very 
large portion of the bullion supplied from the mines of tlie w^est- 
eia w'oi Id, probably not much less than three millionsi sterling 
annually, on an average of the last eight or nine years; but although 
this is the fact, it by no means follows, that India is capable ol 
furnishing from its circulation, any’^considerable pari of this 
annual importation, in payipent of the demands transferred 



from India to England. Iq^ed^ when it is considered that this 
absorptioh of the precious metals in the liast has been going on 
for u long course of >cars, it is most probable^ even under ordi- 
nary cirtumsiances, that India could not be expected to do 
more ihim to furni&h, on 'a prtissing etnergrncy, two or tliree 
millicms stei fnr flie relnf of the home Tiicasury. But in 
the pie&ent situation of the W estern world, it is to be apprehended, 
so fariioin India be ing able to afford bullion for the relief of 
England, that India itself ^\ill suffer some distress and embarrass- 
ment, frotn the failure of those annual supplies which have 
hitlieito l)ecii furnished, through the commerce of the United 
States, and froni^ the remittance^, through Old and New Spain, 
Portugal and fcieigii Europe. 

It appealing then that India cannot transfer any cousideiabla 
portion of \\% revenues to England, by annual supplies of bullion, 
so as to meet effectually the .sums on acruunt of India made 
payable in England, it would seem therefore to follow, that the 
inaCic for completing this necessary transfer in future years, must 
be the same which has obtained in former years — which is through 
the medium of a regular and well conducted commerce. But 
if the Eiist-lndi^ Company, according to the supposed case, arc 
not to become the channel for this most important commerce ; 
on wliOii), it may be fairly asked, is this duty to devolve ? 

Is it to be presumed that Parliament would sanction so 
novel and e.\traordinary a procedure, as to allow the King's 
officeisiti India, to advance fiom the public revenues there, funds 
f<» resident ftierchaistp, or to the supra-c -ngoes of merchants resid- 
ing in Plngland, foi the purcliase of goods for the Jinglisli 
markets ? But were a measme of this to be adopted, the 
sums so advanced in India could only be returned into the King’s 
Excheijuer, on the sales of those cargr^ in England. And in 
thiF case, how many difficulties must be o\ercome in India in the 
commence ment of the plan; and how imny inoie must be 
encouiiKrtd in England to render Mich a plan efficient here! 
How many ivew offices must be instituted both in India and in 
E!na*and; .md after all, where will be found the security for the 
inoia ; advanced, and for*‘its repayment in England, so as to 
meet ilie rbarges for which thpse sums arc appropriated in 
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[iidia? Will the Crown take the risk^ the seas,— rare its 6fficer» 
to 'o into the sea-^orthi^iesi of llie ships — or to exercise 

any r or jud^^nieut, respecting the loading or departure 

of the si'jps ? — Is the appropriation of the .sums adduced ia 
Jir! / tj he JeH altogether to the discretion of the merchants or 
their supra -car^>es, applying for th('se advances^. And is^this 
annual amount to be placed altogether beyond the reach 
or rnan:i-(oiient ot the sorviiuts of the Crown in fndia ? 

And agam, m respect to management in England — the cargoes 
will ijc secured in bonded warehouses. In the case of home 
con*^nmntion, arc the sales and deliveries to be left altogetiier 
to the discretion of the importer^? And in tlie^ea‘»e of export- 
aMon, li.jvv IS the qmount advanced on such cargoes, or parts 
Of f-aigoes, to be secured, and the advances leturncd? Will 
oiheersofthe Crown be ap'\>ointe(l to secure such sale value 
of caigoes sold, as will be suflv'ieiit to indemnify the Crown 
for ill" a .vances, and also to prevent the deliveries of the goods 
till such advc rocs arc repaid i • 

It i‘’ c^ear, that if some efficient check.s, control, and regula- 
tion^ 'ue not e.'^tithiished on ail these points! bpth in India and 
ill i'higland. ^neie will be no security w^iatever for the due 
return ot I he sums advanced in India. And if such efficient 
contiol IS cliVctcd, what is to become of that libeity of trade, 
fur hich il appears so many are anxiously seeking? 

h I- indeed loo piobable, the trader, under such circum-* 
i V j lid tind himself more crippled in all his operations^ 
thoU fa. ! ( "u SI Urd by those, who have complained of the vexa- 
tions at'o (id’’c>JtU’s, t«» which they have bcesi exposed under the 
Coiup'ii*ys pi'-v^eni legulatioiH. 

Mhsi me ^o iie of tlie difficulties which present themselves, 
oil a \ciy (lusory review of the consequences of that change, 
wKrltis si'pposcd to be meditated by those who are hostile to 
the Company's wish, to keep the import trade of India to the 
port of LoiiUoii alone. It is uiiuecessary to state the actual 
unccr*a:nt} of any real increase of the trade by tli^ change sup- 
‘ indeed, some of the most strenuous advocates for the par- 
tly iputioa of the Out ports argue llleir right to a share of the 
present trade, if it ^should bc^ demonstrated that trade cannot be 
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inrreasdil in any degree whatever. It may be considered siifl?- 
cieiit to 'request that a due attention be piid to the several points 
which have been very briefly stated. Considering, on Uie one 
hand, the«real advantages of the present sjstem or of that to which 
the Company have assented, ‘■VIZ. giving the Port of London free 
impoj^t and export to all parts of India, through jhe Company V 
several establishments abroad and at home, together with a free 
export to India from the Oiitports, and leaving the private mer- 
chant to enjj>loy his own tonnaw and to rrgnlulo the sailing of 
his own ships according to his own discretion, and taking intor 
account^ on the other hand^ the almost certain ruin of the 
Company and i‘s various establishments, together w'itli the 
addition of a largev annual sum to the pub^c taxes in England, 
as before staled. 

It is llierebirc hoped, these pLiiii an*d cursory hints will induce 
that serious reflection on the \vhole of this momentous subject, 
as to cause a patient recon*' idcration of ail the points which 
huva> been brought into discussion, that at length the whole 
question may he ^finally settled, with the full concurrence of 
Ills Majesl}'s hjiifisters, the satisfaction of the just expecta- 
tions of the East Ihdia Company, and to flic real bciieflt of 
file merchants and manufacturers and the British public is 
scnci al. 




London, 2T/A March, 181"- 


J. T. 
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THE 


SECOND REPORT, &c. 


In looking to tlicir primary object of encouraging and 
promoting the supply of Fish, both fresh and corned, in 
the Metropolis and<he other parts of the Island, the Com- 
mittee are of opinion that, with the natural advantages 
which Great Britain enjoys in respect of the fisheries, it i» 
of importance in the first place to ascertain the nature and 
extent of the impediments, which, in an Island where the 
coasts abound in inexhaustible shoals of that article of food, 
ctitck the supply and the use of fish, at a time when an 
increasing population demands additional means of subsist- 
ence. 

The ascerraining of those impediments, and the adopting 
of the most effectual and unexceptionable measures for 
their removal, appear to the Committee to constitute a great 
part of what will be to be done by the Fish Association : for 
whenever those impediments are removid, and private 
adventurdis once out in actioji, they entertain no doubt of 
an am^ supply to our markets, at prices which, without 
the->Blterference of regulation, will be proportidnable to 
the cost and labor of the enterprise, and to the extent of 
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tile supply and dem^d ; affording, at the same tune, pito^ 
fit to the adventurery and 1 >enefit to the public. 

In their First Report, the Connnittee noticed §)ur impe* 
diments to the geneial use of fish in the Metropolis ; — ^the 
81^ and local situauon of the fish market, ijtp obstructions 
to an extensive sale, the difficulty of disfributing it over the 
Metropolis, and the uncertainty of price. They now pro- 
ceed to notice an impediment to the regular supply of the 
Metropolis; arising fr^n the navigation of the river 

Thames. • 

Whenever there is a prevalent south-west wind of any 
continuance, such as there has been great part of this 
Spring, the fishermen, finding it impracticable*© get up the 
river, take shelter in Holy Haven (otherwise called East 
Haven) a small bay on the Essex side of the mouth of the 
Thames; they there wait for a more, favorable wiftd to 
enable them to pass up the next resph of the Thames, 
called the Hope ; and if disappointed in* this, they throw 
their cargoes overboard, and proceed on* another fishing 
voyage. 

The quantity of fish thus destroyed, is not only very 
considerable, but by this circumstance the fishermen ^ 
discouraged from exerting themselves to increase the sup- 
ply to any thing like the extent, which it i^ capable of. 
This is also the cause of another inconvenience, to which 
the principal fishmongers in the Metropolis are obliged to 
submit, — >that of keeping a large stock of fish by them in 
ice, for the regular supply of those opulent customers, 
whose tables must exhibit the same appearance of unvaried 
abundance at all times and seasons. The fishmongers, 
therefore, even at a time when a continued sputh-west wind 
has almost shut up the supply by the riv^ Thames, are 
still obliged to make a gpreat display on their shopboards, 
of turbots and ether fish, preserved indeed from putrefac- 
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dcta by tee* but rendered vodoUtft tameless and devdid of 
nutrition. There is a third inconvenience attending tim 
stoppage of the regular supply of fish to Billingsgate,*—* 
that the basket-women are deterred from continuing their 
attendance on.t^he market so long as th^y otl^erwise wdHti 
do>$ ^or being disappointed in not finding any fish on sale, 
at kast within th >ir means of purchase, they give up the 
retail of fish, and adopt some other ‘^employment. 

In order to obviate these diffiojldes, it has been sug- 
gested by some of the principal salesmen at Billingsgate, that 
it will be practicable, at a nfoderate expense, to open a 
communication by land carriage, between Holy Haven and 
the Metropolis. The estimated distance by Raiiiham is 
about thirty^miles ; and the part where any new road would 
be required to be made, or the'present road to be repaired, 
mak e four or fiye miles ; the rest of the road being very 
good. It is stated, that if such a communication were made, 
it would be practicable to produce a daily and regular sup- 
ply for the Metiopolis of fish, sent up in five or six hours 
after its arrival in Holy Haven, at an expense of about a 
halfpenny a pound ; and that thus, not only a very large 
quantity of food might be preserved for the benefit of the 
community, and used vohile in perject condition^ but there 
would be a‘ constant and daily supply for the Metropolis, at 
nearly a n gular price at all times, even when the south- 
west winds are generally prevalent, and our fish market 
might be almost on the same certainty as that for butcher’s 
meat. 

It seems therefore to be of great importance that such 
a commum'cation should be opened between Holy Iftivea 
and liter Mcti^oiis ; and there is very little reason to doubt 
wheli a good road is made, private adventurers will 
for the benefit of themselves and the public ; and 
that the fist^rmen will generally prefer this speedy and 
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certiun conveyance, to the more tedious and uncerta^ nan* 
gation 0 the Thames ; roost of them discharging their 
' cargoe^, and returnina on another .voyage immediately. 

In order to ascertmk the extent and expense of* the pro* 
po^d road, the Committee have thought it necessary, that 
a regular survey and eWmination of it should be made by 
a professional man, andlthat a communication should take 
place with the owners oXthe adjoining property. But pre* 
viously to this, they haveX through one of their Members, 
applied to a Gentleman, Xl^ose residence and property are 
in that neighbourhood, and avIio has, in consequence of thdir 
request, visited Holy Haven. He reports that he finds it 
practicable for smacks, .with the assistance of gintill boats, 
to land their fish there at any time of tide, within about 
three quarters of a mile of a tolerably good hard road, 
which runs from Corringham through the marshes, 
visited also another place, called Ridham Gap^ higher up 
the Thames, and nearer the present roadj where smacks 
lie and discharge their cargoes j but fie Imk <teubts whe- 
ther they can do so in unfavorable weather. 

The Committee have since applied to Mr. Walker, a 
gentleman who has professionally surveyed some roads in* 
that neighbourhood, and is acquainted with the vicinity of 
Holy Haven. At the request of the Committee, Mr. 
Walker has been at Holy Haven, and 'has made a survey 
of the ground, and a report on the subject, lie states that 
the circumstances are generally favorable to the project, 
that the Harbour is such that vessels can ride in it with 
sa^ty at any time of the tide, and that a landing place may 
,^$e easily formed, as the deepest water comes near to the 
Sea-embankment, and the ground is adaptedsto wharfing, 
should this be required. From this point observes) 
the distance (o the public road is very little more than 
three qu^^pters of g. mile ; die intermediate space, however. 





bettg Wer a marsh. Upon which the forming of tfah rcM 
be attended with some extra ^pense. He supposes 
the road to be raised ’about eighieen inches above the 
level bf tbe marsh ^’tp be ba'i^jl, and covered with 
, indies , of gravel, for &relvJ £Eet in length } ^and 
afto* that part of the Parish Rozii urider 'the Sea Wall, 
vhich is very narrow and 'unfit fd* the purpose in its prc> 
sent state, should be widened anwmpipved. There is also 
about a mile and a hatf of a Pa(^sh Road communicating 
tilth the proposed road, whic/i Apises Wr a marsh, and 
trill require to be improved and repaired; bu^'this, it is 
understood, will be done at the expense of the neighbour- 
hood. Mir. Walker has accompanied his Report tirith a 
Plan of the Road from f][oly Haven to London, tlfe dis- 
tance bang rather less than twenty-nine mile& The whole 
ofnhe road fron^ London to Holy Haven (Mr. Walker ob- 
serves) is nearly^ on a perfect level ; and there being but 
little thoroughfare on the last twenty miles, it is generally 
in so goodvepair, that the journey from Holy Haven to 
London may be performed (Mr. Walker thinks) in as little 
Time as that from Gravesend to London, (though the dis- 
' tance is seven miles more,) the Gravesend Road being very 
*billy. At the desire of the Committee, Mr. Walker has 
also added a proposal from a Gentleman who has seen the 
spot, for completifig the whole, at the expense of af974. a 
sum which, Wr. Walker is oi opinion, is fair and reasonable. 

A project has been in agitation to carry a railway from 
London to Wallah Island m Essex, with a view to an 
increased supply of v^etables for the London market. 
It is worthy of conridaratiou, how hr this plan for a rail- 
way may ^ connected with the "communication with Holy 
li^ven or Ladham Gap, as afibrding a better and cheaper 
cariveyance for fish than a mere gravel road. Upon this 
subject, they are informed by one of their. Members, that the 
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Bill for the railway his been for the presebt witbJlawn : 
the parties, however, are rc^y to renew their nolic& and 
•to bring the measure Igdn forwar4, if it should have die 
concurrence of the Members of the Fish Associatidn. 

The Committee ^^4 thought It expedient, at the same 
time, to inquire how faA it may be pracdciabl^to augniSnt 
the supply of fish *from the Sussex Coast. One of thdr 
Members has had an inte^ew with the persons principally 
concerned in the sea fishew at Brighton ; who have signed 
a representation, stating thwwo principal obstacles to the 
large supply, which the Metropolis might otlferwise receive 
from that place. . The first is the collection of the post 
duty on the horses employed in their fish-carts ; which has 
only been recently exacted, and is so heavy, that^ fish->cart 
with four horses, carrying ^fish* is compelled to pay 
twenty-eight shillings duty, on every carriage to London of 
that article of food. Tins has the double effect, of lessen- 
ing the quantity of fish sent to town, and nf.enhancing the 
price of it when it arrives : and they wnt ure to^ xoress 
their opinion, that it never could have been the intention 
of the I.egislature, that this duty should be levied on the 
carriage of provisions from one town to another ; it being 
the reverse of the policy^enerally adopted, of avoiding, 
every tax on domestic articles of food brought to^ market. 

The other obstacle which they state, a^ects the disposal 
of their fish after it arrives in town ; Billingsgate Market, 
the only fish market now existing in the Metropolis, being 
nut only locally inconvenient, but utterly inadequate to the 
quantity of fish already brought up the Thames. They ob- 
^a^^^lKerefore, that it cannot offer any certain accommo- 
dation, for the sale of thevadditional quantity of fi6h,Vhich 
might be obtained from the Sussex coast. But if a place 
of sale could be obtained near Westminster Bridge, 'a duly 
supply might be sent there to a very large amount ; so as 
VoL. 11. Pam. ' No. III. L 
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to reich the place of sal at five o*i:lock every morning, 
and to afford a very great relief to mat part of the Metro- 
polis. These Gentlemen have conduded their rejJresenta- 
tion, by requesting that it might ne ascertained how far 
these two obstacles may be remcwed,; undertaking, that 
if it can be ''done they will use thnr best eiideavours, that 
a large supply of fish may be diulyjwd regularly sent to the 
Metropolis. 

The Committee, conceiving ithat it would very much 
improve the supply of the M^.'opoUs, if sqch caravans of 
fish were sent' off every eveijjng, t^) reach the west end of 
the town early the next morning, especially from Brighton, 
where there is a short and excellent road and a good sup- 
ply of horses, directed a case on the first point, to be laid 
before Mr. Serjeant Onslow : and on the two points, before 
him and tlie Attorney General j in answer to which they 
have just received, on the latter point, the opinion of those 
two learned Qetitlemen in the following words; — ^“Wc 
do not ^p^rehend that there is any legal impediment, to 
any person or persons engaging a warehouse, yard, or other 
convenient place, at which to receive and sell, by retail or 
w'holcsale, fish or other victu^. But such individuals 
^cannot by law erect a market, m which to exact tolls, or 
other incidents to a market,”— Upon the subject of the 
post din\, they Ij'ive Mr. Serjeant Onslow’s opi- 

nion, as follows The last Act, I find, that imposes a 
dutv on post horses, is the 44th Geo. III. c ip. 9S. The 
W'ords there ui,cd, are * hoi'.e, mare, or gelding, hired for 
drawing on any, public road, any coach or other carriage, 
used in tratcUhig -post, or otherwise.* 1 do not thinlT tliat 
under'* that expression, a duty .»!> imposed on a mere fish 
cart, or caj-lvan, rai'ryingjiith onlg, in respect of the horses 
by whiclvn: is drawn.” * 

The Committee will next adviTt to two circumstances, 
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which they conceive nLy be deserving of attention^ ^ con- 
firming the inference teduced from the effects of the con- 
‘tract for mackerel, enwred into in -May la^, by tlje Com- 
mittee for the relief oMhe Manofiif turing Poor. The first 
of these they give fn^thi adifiority of a Gentleman, who has, 
been lately conceftaed v, or connected trith, the herring 
fishery on the Goodwin Vands. Having contracted in 1810 
and 1811, to a limhedVmount, with the fishermen for 
herrings, at £l2, the last,\o be cored for the West Indies, 
they A^aried thdr contract i\the year 1812,^and agreed to 
take aU their sutpha herring at the last, being four* 
teen pence the hundred. The conseq[uence of this unlimited 
agreement was, that the* fishermfett went out ^ery day j 
and the quantity caught was thi^ or four times the average 
of lihe preceding year : so as to occasion a remarkable 
increase in the supply of the Metropolis, zt the commenae- 
ment of the preceding winter 1 a hundre^ ton of herrings, 
or 240,0001b. weight having been cafight wd'sold, or cured, 

in one day. * 

A siMii AR circumstance to this has been stated to them 
by A principal salesman of Billmgsgate, to have occurred 
there in January last ; vdien the quantity of cod for coming, 
then required by the Committee for'thC Manufiicturing Poor,* 
produced so large a supply of that sort bf fish at Billingsgate, 
that the salesmen there could not obtain for it more than 
threc-halfpence a pound. It Seems indeed to be clear, 
if the fishermen could ohtrih, eyen at a moderate price, a 
certain sale for all the Jish brought to the market in good 
that the increase of supply migl^ be carried to 
^(tmost any extent. But in order to dfepose of th^ daily 
surplus which would thei^be brought to srfe» It appears to 
be necessary, that a saldng warehouse should connect^ 
with every wholesale Fish Market} for receiving, at a cer- 
tain hour, and at a reduced price, ^1 the surplus fish of the 
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morning, to be corned for the use of the interjor parts of 
the country, or for exportation. For fhe purpose, therefore, 
of diiTu^g jno];^ generally the kno/v^ledge of the mse and 
judicious measures, which the legislrture, on the suggestioa 
of Government, have adopted, oua Srrdssion of the salt 
duty, for the^putpose of encoyragpg the preserving of fish 
for food, the Oommittes have thoj^ht it expedient to print, 
in a cheap form, for the use of tl^ public, the Acts of Par- 
liament which relate to thatsub^t. 

The Committee afitettain /%^dotibt, that corlied fi^, 
if propcriy^cured, and sold it a moderate price, would be 
very acceptable to all classes in this country. Upon this 
subject, have very Iktely reneived the opmion of Mr. 
Boase of Penzance who is well acquaiAted with this subj^, 
and who mentions a circumstance very deserving of anen- 
tien. “ Penzance maiicet” (he observes) ** suppBes a very 
populous district^, where is three-iburihs of the animal 
food of the loxrer dasses. l^e average price of fresh fish 
dining twelve months, has been about one penny 

per pound, -of salt fish, nearly (kree-pence ; and notwith- 
jAtcOuliug this, the hucksters Carry off ten loads of salted, 
lor one of fresh fish.*’ Sn the course of his observations on 
* this subject, Mr, Btnse notices the effects which the in- 
creased use of corned fish would have cm the cultivation of 
potatoes ; an article Of subssStenc^, much more jSroductive 
in quantity, and mach^,|aore eertain as to crop, than wheat, 
or any other kind of grijii|. Upon this subject, Mr. Boase 

states an iurerestkig Tte population of thf district 

of Penzance, tyab for sothe year^ required an annual iipupor- 
tation,of com or Hour. The crop of 1811 was entirel) 
exhgii^ before the end df Mafdi 1812. Great supplies 
frere necesmrily imported, and retailed to the la- 
l^Wg classes at reduced pricey causing an enormous 
-Addition, to ihe poor-rates. 1 he alarm .thereby occaffoned. 



produced a timely aifi larger increase of potatoe«pi|nting. 
The consequence hasveen^^that although the corn crop of 
1812 was not above aq>rage, and was broken into, even in 
the first week of hafrv iro or flour has B££>t 

IMPORTED HERB,fSifOi' 13 ANY EXPECTED TO BE WANT^ 

Bn.” To this h& ad that hrge quailtities of potatoes 
have been exported troil Pen:i;^e, and that they are still 
sold there under a halfpwny a pound, retail price. 

With a few brief obwrvations on the fishery of the 
Nymph Bank,* they wiU ^clude their report. This Bank 
lies off the southern coast of Inland, and has b^ made the 
subject of a letter ^addressed by the late Mr. Dixon to the 
Earl of Hardwickc, then* i^ord Lieutenant of lJ}at Island. 
It was explored in 1736' by Captain Doyle, who reported it 
to abound in large cod, .quantities of hake, and ling ; a 
report, which was confirmed by Captain Frazer, on a survey 
of it in 1802. The commht<as mention tius fishery, not as 
peculiarly necessary to, or connected with, the supply of the 
Metropolis ; but rather as offering very advaBSag««9tis means 
of giving employment and subsistence to the poor in that 
part of Ireland, and of affording, by exportation, gre|t ‘ 
supplies to the- West Indies and the southern parts of* 
Europe. 

May 11, 1813. , 

Somerset. 

Bristol. 

RAokou. 

i^OtHf^HARLES ViLL!£RS. 

Thomas Bernard. ^ 

John Eoerton. 

Claude Scott. 


Thomas Rowcroft. 
Charles Piescmell. 
Batrick Colquhoun. 
Sydney Shqke. 

John Disney. 
William Hix.i. 
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At a Infecting at the Thatched Hotdfe Tavern, the 6th of 
March, 1813,. / 

His Royal Itjghneas the DURE of KENT in the 
Ch.ur, • f 

The following resolutions weip moved, and seconded, 
and passed unanimously : f , 

1st. “ That»a ‘ FISH AS^^^iCIATION’ be formed for 
the benefit of the Community, and for .encouraging and 
promoting the supply and use of fish both fresh and corned, 
in the Metropolis, and the other parts of the Island ; the 
Association not being concerned in any trade or dealings 
whatsoever, with a view to profit or emolument of any 
kind to be obtained by tlie Association, or any of its mem- 
bers. . ' 

2d. “«3Cj^at^the Duke of Somerset, the Earl of Winchil- 
sea, the Right Hon. J. C. Villiers, the Right Hon. George 
Rose, Sir Thomas Bernard, Bdrt., Samuel Whitbread, Esq. 
W. P., William Smith, Esq. M. P., Patrick Colquhoun, 
Esq., and William Hale, Esq. be deared to act as the tem- 
porary Committee of the Association ; to advertise its 
objects, receive 8ul)|5criptiocs, propose an outline of regula- 
t'pns, and adopt such other measures as niay appear to be 
expedient to promote the views of the Association, until a 
regular Committee sitall be formed for those purposi^ ; and 
that they hat e power to add to thdr number the names of 
such subsaribei^ as they shall think proper ; three mmbers 
being competent to bu^ess. i 

.3d. “ 'Ihat the said ■ Committee do meet at the 
Thatched House Tavern on Wednesday next, at half 
past two o’clock; and that ^they be desired to call a 
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meeting of the Subsmbcrs, as soon as they shall 
report tj) make to thwn.” • ^ 

And His Royal Higlmess having* quitted the Chaijr, it was 
resolved unanimously,, f 

That the cprdilir th viks of this meeting b^presented J:au.. 
His Royal Highness *^2 Ouki: of Kent, for his conde- 
scenaonin taking the C^air.’* 

(A subscription was immediately commenced.) 
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AN 


ADD<fiESS, 


The Authors to their own Copr has been often 

brought under consideration ; ihe opinions of the ablest Jjdwycrs 
and the most enlightened men ^ere divided on the subject. The 
House of Lords^ however, at last, decided for the public, and it is 
1K> longer a legal question ; bujt as there is now a bill pending in 
Parliament to amend the Statute of the 8th of Anne, respecting 
literary proptu*ty, the present Addresa is plBTered, to show how the 
question stands* at this time auioSOg the parties cotirenied. 

Authors are deprived' of the contjjjjjjjfi. law~rig/U to theif o^vn 
labors, because it was feared that, hf permittii^ them to have an 
exclusive property in their literaty works, the public would be 
injured. This is the aubstance of every argument, ho wever in ge* 
niously diveisiiied, drat has been used, Jto' show the necessity of 
limiting the duration of literary property to the author ; and, the 
general priv :;ip]e of expediency, the only plausible arguniont to 
wrest it frotn him. • ^ 

When the great question of copy-riglit first underwent a full 
discussiqn, the only Judge in the King’s Bench who opposed it 
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as the inillioi’s pmpril}, Mr. Justice Yate*^ ; with him it^yvasi 
roiisitlorcil as of a naliuc %h» iiu’orpoival and evanesoent to hav^r 
a spcciiic value, }cl ho allot eil it to be sjiiflficiently subsUiith^l^o 
c*\ist foi a lermot }etus, tolbe circuias< rihed by the law, Ihci to 
be p:ei(cte(i b} it. •! * 

A s|HM'ch nuule 4) a fudilicMsseftibly, a public lectiitewfor whicl?** 
llu' author is paid by liis auditlicc.^a sermon preached by a Bishop 
fioni his njaiuiscript, ora ehilrge delivered by" an Archdeacon to 
the diooesim ehrg^; me nit\o evanescent to be protected ; not 
by Statute, hut by common ///t8r\and no mail is permitted to derive 
any profit from cither, eiccpt^ ^ author, even though the sale 
ftluuild be confined to the very whom tfie instruction^ 

advice, or infounatioii, ere given. This is the law as it now 
stand*), and is fouinled upon the principles of the common law of 
liugliuul. * It is tlierefore elhar* that it is not the iyvforporcal 
nature of ideas uliicli lus created tt|ie real difficulty of securing 
them to the author, and of acknowledging him to be true owner; 
but he IS deprived of his owuei'shiip as a measure of policy. Al 
tins time, L trust, it will not be di0icul{ to show^ that the guar- 
dians of the public outeitained groundless appr^bejasions on this 
point. • ^ • 

I'Init the question of copy-right may be clearly and distinctly 
befoie the reader, I will first recite the Acts of the Legislature^ 
whit'll have been made at difFercnl times in aid of literature. 

'Fhc Licensing Act of thf 13^ and 14th of Charles II. com- 
pelled all Pi inters and Book^Uers to enter whatever .they printed 


* Upon this point, iny Lotil has tliiu exqiwcd bimself : — No 

dUpositioris no transfer of paper wbi^the eomp^itiou ift written, marked, 
or impressed, (though it gives print and pablish) can lie construed 

a ronieyance qf the copy, without tlieauOu;d^S express eemetUh ptint aufl publish; 
much tcbs again&l his will, " * 

The property of the copy, thm mrt'owSd, My eqimny go down from genera* 
tio n to^encr ation, and possibly contuive fhrstrer; riiongk neither the antlior 
msrTrurTepieWntdtivttS should have a^iy mqiviscript whatsoever of the work, 
original, duplicate, or transcript.” * • 

With respect to copy-right i|^a‘'^ubHc»tidii, he adopts this opinion) "He 
who pays for a literary composition buys the improvement^ kneuSiy^, or omicsc* 
menf, he can dt rive from it : but the right to tlic work itself, t.ie copy-right, 
remains in him whose industry composed it The buyer might as tnUy claim 
the merit ff the composilion by hi*> purchh^e^ as the light of muHiptyUsg copies 
and reaping the profits,'* 
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.yin t^e Register of the SlalioneiV Coii|^jnny, uiid oiiaetecl that all 
V^rinters .should H*sirve tliiee r»>pirs offQveiy ncwly-printed bbok ; 
out for his Majesty’s libra rv, and one/bi t'a»h of the t/iii\cr£>iiies 
of Oxford and Caiiibi idge. 'iliw All e\|)ire<l oii the 9th of 
May, 1679. It was afWiMard. revi|fd, but finally e\i»ired in 

la the 8lh year of Anne, an Art jfas inndi* for the VH^ottruge^ 
ment of k^arifingt hy which ihc nuthSrf 01 lii> a.ssigiiee, possesses 
an exclnsivo ropy-right for foiirlKen ^ens, aiul ii enabled to 
recover penidticH for the iiivasio/ of his property ; and if ll*c 
author .should survive tliat U;riiy the sanu* pri\ilc;:x?s extend to 
fourteen yeait more: and o^^l newl}-pnnt('d books, by tliis 
statute, nine copies of each arc given to the six liniversiues of 
England and Scotland, and the f/ibraric^K oi lii-j Majesty, Sioii 
College, «and the Ad\<>cate.s’ Libiaiy ni I>dinburgh; and lest 
books should be sold at (00 Jjiigli a price, l)ui jSci coutaiUsS a pio- 
visionary clause, xcstnig a power in certain peisous therein nunicd^ 
to regulate the same according to their judgnu nt/ 

Ry an Act foV the siip{>ressHHi of Seditious Societies, made m 
the 5 1st of tjeo'ige III. c. 79. §« -9., oju* copy of every book 
piintcd ^ to be dof osiieil with the priiibr. 

By an Act of the 41st of (iicorgelll r. 107., the author is 
coni i>e)lcd to give two additional copies to Trinity College, and 
the King’s Inns in Dublin. 

By these several Acts, die author is now deprived of twelve 
copies of every book he prints. 

A r parlous Star-chamber regulations for printing, and .ebar- 
teis granted to a body of Boolcsellei's, to guard against the dis- 
seininat/ng heretiraly schh^^^aticalj Mnsphemnm, sediiiousy ami 
Ireasombh books, nit AcX WAS passel^ the 13th and ]4tli years 
of the rei^n of Charles the Second, to continue in force for tw'o 
yeais only, to com|w^l all Pnutefs to cuter the works they printed 
in the Register of the StHlipners’ Company, * This,J-i«on?ing * 

or 

r* 

> This last Clause, thirty ycais aftenrards, bdng found to be wholly useless, 
was repeale^n the 12th of Of ofge c* 3d. 

* ITie first eliartcA of the Stationer's' Company oriftinafly comprehended 
07 persons, who w'erc Booksellers, Stationers, Printers, or persons eonnerted 
with oconpatioua. It was granted in thereat 1^66. and it recited that the 
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Act invested the Stationer Company with great power, and^avey^' 
them a complete moiiopoly^ot* the whole trade, with all its ntmy 
fications, ilf printing and bociVscIliiig, and the importation of fora^i 
literature, and for which, id lelarn, they, were to act as Wndl^ful 
agents for the Crow n, to |)rj|tect it from slander and detractimi, 
and to give three copiob (?f r^yery bo«>k they published^ as specified^ 
in the Act. author he*U is» entirely left <ftit of the ijues- 

rion ; nor, indeed, can it be slid that hLs interest was oiucli involve 
ed in it. The Act itself was ^^iily to last two years. Literature 
was not then a trade. Genius |’as bat of little value as a saleable 
commodity, and the wliole of his kiitd of property was in the 
liaiuh ot the HjokselicTs ; the snaUl donation, theiefore, of three 
copies of ever, woik they printed, was a very inconsiderable 
e<|uivukiit for the gioal advantages which weie given to them by 
the Act. • ^ 

rioin this time ilio names of Milton, Dryden, and Newton, 
produced a new ana in literature anti science, and literary pro- 
pel t) became more and more iui object of coiisideraliou to tlif 
trader, though it remained of htile iuipoitaiiee to (lie author. 

The ultimate sale of the copy-right of the •Paradise Lost to 
Milton's widow, in I (i8(), produced no more than eight pounds; 
and in 10()8, Jacob Toiison paid I)i\Hen for his verses ii/. 18 a. Qd, 
pel Imndicd: and the authoi's copy-iiglU was then secured to him 
01 liis a'ssignee at Lonumw or was snppohcd to be so. 'flic 
Bot'kst Her, however, complained, and had leason to complain, that 
his pioperty was invaded by^ adventurers, without principle and' 
without piopcrt), and that by common law they were .not pro- 
vided w'th the means of punishing the offcndej^s, nor of remune- 
rating themselves for the inwy they sustained : under this impres- 
tioii, they petitioned ParliaHjlnt in the 6th of*Anne,to remedy this 
evil. In one of their cases is the following statement: “,By 
common iaw, a bookseller can recover no more costs Uian he can 
: but it is impossible for him to prove the tenth, 

g'lant was inadc io prevetU the renewal of great anti dete^able her^tt^ Jt antho- 

lisrd the nieiubers of the Company io search for books, &c. ittd thongb tlie 

Crown had no right over (he trade of printiug, it was^ordered, that no man 

should exercise the myster}' of printing nnlosA ho was of the Stationers* Com- 

]*aiiv, di had a licence.'’ 

■ ' ■ 
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perhaps the Imndrcdth, part of | the damnge he suffers; 
\ecaiise a thousand couiiteifoit copies rinn be dispersed into as 
lua^'Y different hands all o\er the kingdom, and he not be able to 
proveShe sale of ten. PMesides, the defendant is always a pawpor, 
and so the plaintiff must lose his costs If suit (no man of substance 
leaving been known to offend in this />arf!i\ilar| nor will anv ever 
appear in it); thticfore the onlyarentldy by the comrpon A/a, is to 
confine a beggar to the rules* of thejAUig's Bench oi Fleet; and 
there he Mill continue the evil ^acticc with impunity. We, 
theiefore, pray that conpiscaTictn* of comUeifeit copies be one 
of tlie penalties to be iiiilictbd ofy«ffenriers.’'* 

This is part of the piayer sej^rlh by the members of tlie Sta- 
tioners* Company^ and its object is clear ; and iiiidci t olor of giving 
encouragement to learned men to compose amt wiHe useful hooh^ an 
Act Mas^oblained which required |i*ie entiy of evtiy book in the 
KegMer of the Stationeis* C^ompany, to enable the piopiiotoi of 
bulh book to claim the benefits^' the htatnle, and fis>tn tiiut intiy, 

the book was afterwards rejwitited willioui the consent of the 
tnie OLiitety the ‘oftbtider svas to forleit one penny per j»heel, foi 
e\ei> bhect louiKlniiliis posseosionr, half thepcii.ilt) to liie king, and 
the other hall to the informer, and to destio) and make waste p.ipei 
of the uKole^i the iinprcbsioii. 

This piovisioit was to ooiituuie in foiro for twenty-one \eiiis for 
all b«)ok^ alreiMly published, and fctt^foui teen }eaiS'foi alt that \\v\q 
in lutitie to be published; aiid.ir tll<^ aiithoi should siirM\e the 
latter feun, then he or hiD assignee IjS as entitled to fouiteen \eais 
more: but for thir latter fonrt^n the statute nuUs no pio- 

Yisioir, by penalty of oth6rM>Hc*, to sedufc the ptopei tv U> the o\> iiei . 
Foi tbeadvaiitiigob thi« ^a^tupposei) to confei on tin* book- 
sclki«8> they lo^ gtve* Ultiiecojti^ lb three public libraiies, and 
the s\\ Kilgfand utid iJootlaud. 

This wtt^the's^ae undei^ ns wtll by 

the as byltiuffmrd ilmt boobi»leIleri$ ; and tipon ilus^gjiatpid 

tte A^of die 4l8|t Oea^ S two copies to the King s luiis anck 
Trinity Dublin^ that thtyiidght have the same prnikges 

and rtgh^^p the Kngbsb atidSdoti Ufiivmiltts. The sixth section 
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of the Act, most iineqiii\ pcally implies this interpretation th(y 
»&taluteof Anne. ^ A 

^^Vl. i^rovnled also, anil be iffuither enacted, That frony^td 
after the passing of this Ant, in addition to the nine cop»« now 
leqiiiied by law, to be dol^vered to the ^varehonse-keeper of tht^ 
said Compaii} of Sta« /Rer* . of eac h and everv book and books^ 
^\hich shall be enVred in »uV register-book of tliR safd Company ; 
one other cop> shall be in b^^e maimer <leli\ered for the use of the 
labrai } of the said College oi,the Ilol> 'IVinityof and also 

one othoi copy foi the u.se of the Libiary of the Society .of the 
Inns, Dabhuy b> the pointer or pi inters of all and every 
Mich book and books, as shall hekt^fler be printed tad published, 
and the title to the copy-iiglit wheieof shall bo entered in the said 
it‘ 4 ister-book of the said conipanv ; mul that Uie said college, and 
th(^ s lid society, shall have thejike remedies for enforcing the de- 
bvriy of the said copies; and that ail pra{>rietoi a, booksellers, and 
priiiteis, and the arehouse*kecp^ of the said company, shall be 
liable to the like penalties f4)r mal^g default in deliveiiiig the said 
copies for the use of tlie said college, and the saf»l society, as are 
now 111 force with respect to die deliveruig or making default in 
ddiveiing the nine copies now requirc/1 by la^y to be deliveied in 
iiKiiiiiei afoje said.’*' • 


Jiy this Act It is esident diat, if books were not entered in die 
legisU r-book of the Stationers’ Company, no claim by the English 
niiivt f sides w.ts supposed to e^sist, winch was clearly founded upon 
this plain reason, that if a book was not entered, it could claim no • 
b< nt lit iindf r the statute, ami whlKlIus iuipresaiotiof its interest and 
nnannig, it was a]wH}s an ufiair of Calculation by the author or 
bookseller, wliether nine copies W’CiC more, or less, than equisalent 
to the lisk of the w oik’s being pUated ; and if the risk was thought 
to be le^s, it w as not entered tlii^ was the case with respect to tw'o 
of the most expensive woiks ever puldisbtd in this country,— 
KovdeIJ’s Sliaksi>care, aud Macklina Bible: it was thought by die 
pfciprietois ol these works, dial ibe prottctiou oflered totiiemby the 
At t of ilnne, was not equi\al€iit to the nine copies, and tlierefoie 
these works were not eiitcied at the Statioiwis’ irlall ; meitlier did 


* 41 Ooo. IIL c 107. JS. 
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vJthe ^litrersities take any CKception to tfis discretionary power, in 
^ese, or in any other .similar instances, Loin the pasbing the Act of 
1709, till the year IB 10, when Ae University of (Cambiidge 
triea '4ieir claim against' Wallrer, foi I copy pf Fox's History of 
James II. and obtained a ircidict on tltjef/er of the statute. 

This is a biief statement of udiut toe M^oners’ Company sup- 
posed they iiad obtained by the yV'toA\iine, aiuf the extent of what 
they believed the Parliament iiitendedito grant, so far as concerned 
the protection of their property, anebiheir remedy by law; nor was 
it till the year 1774, in the case of i/onuldsons and Bccket, si\ty-six 
years afterwards, that the booksdlers discovered* that this Act, 
which was mcnit to protect tlicd^ioperty, in teality took it aw'ay. 

Fioin* the decision in the Hou.se of Lord.s, which took place 
upon this occasion, nine judges out of twelve decided that the 
author's ^lopeity in his oviii productions was moic \aluable before 
the statute of the 8th of Anne than since: in other words, the 
statute of the Stii of Anne abridged bis right, so tliat from the mis- 
conception of the nattiic of this Act, as by subsequent interprelutioii 
It lias been uiid^i stood, the author bad his light away, and 
bis piopeity g/iw aw'ay at the same lime, and without jerui\ing 
any compimbation., And it ought to be lemeinbcred, that tlu* pro- 
pel ty iTuiy n away, is not imaginary and evanescent. 

As early as the establishment of the Statioiieis' Company, theic 
are lecoids entered upon their books, which show their belief ot 
the existence of a commoudaw principle w'liich gave to the owners 
of intellectual property as entire and exclusive a light as could be 
posses *ed by manual labor 01 by pm chase. 

In ilu year 1.55^, peraon> were fined for printing other men\ 
C 0 PIE.S, and in 1373, there are entries which take notice of the 
sale of the Copy, tuid the price. 

Ill 1585(5, Uierc are entries an express pioviso, ‘‘ that if it be 
found any other has right to any of the copies^ then the hcenecy 
touching such of the copies so belonging lu another, shajlit^vj/r/.’" 

A decree of the Star-Chamber, in 10J7, expressly supposed";* 
copy-right to exist otherwise than by patent, order, or entry in the 
Register ^ the Stationers’ Qompany, which coidd only be by 


‘ Vide Bur. p. 2^13. 
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CO M A w : and the ^Licensing Act, in the reign oF CSia^es 

16(55, sUfjposes an owue ^fnp at vontmon^lato. In that Act, 
ChaiioelJ&r and V'icT-CliaL.''chor of the UniversiUes, are forl>frtden 
to meddle witli, or licenre \lie printing of, any hook, the of 
pniilino xtheieof doth » 0 |el} and piof)erly belong to an> partiWi- 
hir pel son or pcrsjifis, withcjit hi^ or their consent ii^f obtained .^a. 
that behalf/"* The sole the owner is fiere fteknowledged 

in express words, as a ( ommo'p-lazv right : and ni the caHe of Atkins 
and ihc Slatioueis' Vomptntj the House of JLoids acknowl^ged 
the roinniun-iav\ licrht.* 

Such cases, aisd mam more ^pight be died, fhow that, doVn 
to the Act ol Anne, there could i^jve be<*n no doubf entertained', by 
the body of Ivioksehcrs, of the prnimncncy and pcipeUiity of their 
literal j propctl^' : and how far, in their opinion, this statute aff. clod 
tlieii c ottinion-law rijyht, ina/ be elearh •'Cen in the prt gross of an 
action brought b> sc\enlecn bookselliCis of Loudon against tn enty* 
four bdoks^ellers ot Edinburgh, in|||P >ear 1740, to recover damages 
under the statute for an invasion oi tlieir property,’ in which th#> 
inrist that the statute ^f iheHlh of Anne an additional ^ccunt> 
by pcnaltus during limited tune, to piojeiU wbidi existed 
hejhre ; and that it was a dcclaiatoiy Act aad*ti pejial s« , and 
that th* C«>uitol Cfiancci^ had always undei, stood it in sense, 
and given lelief accordingly. ' 

Sir Joseph Jek}ll, in 1735, |||eiited an injunction to restrain one 
Walker from printing the Whole Dutt/oJ' Maitf because it was coii- 
bid€>red to belong to the plaintiff Eyte, though the book had been * 
oiioiiudly publibhed in 1657. * •’ 

Lord Talbot, in 1736, granted an injunction against one Falkner, 
an Iiibli bookseller, far printing Pope’s and Swift’s Miscellanies, 
the propel ty of the plaintiff, Motte. 

Loid Haidwicke, in 1739, in the case of Tottson and others^ 
against Walker, granted sftt injunction to prevent the deteodant 


from jptSnting Paradise Lost. Tke origitml assignmett^j^^lKde 
in 1667- niese weie scvei ally acquiesced Auider, jSSyffn "Ae 
case of Millar against Taylor, for printing Thomson^r^Swi^ 1^ 

* 13 and 14 Charles II. c. 33. $ 3. 

» Bur. 231S. t artei. b9. ^ Bur. 2319. 

VoL. 11. JPam. No. TIL M 
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^768,^11 the Couitof King*s Bench, btflfne Lovd Mansfiuld, Mn 
JiUnice Yates, Aston, and WjIIcs, it was y«'cuh'd by the Couit, that 
tfaeV PV of a book, oi litciary c o!iipositi)ii, belonged to the author 
by the Common-law, and that tlie Common-law right of 
authors, to the copy-iighl th(‘ii oTLff ivoiks, was not taken away 
the statutp^of Ainie.' Tim decisioiJofiBfe Judges of the Court 
of Kings Bench \v as only a con^irniJtion of what had been iini- 
foinily understood to l>c the law of iholand, as well before as after 
the passing the Art of the 8th of x\nne. But in the case of Donald- 
sons and Hecki't, in 1774, the tious#* of Lords made a new decree, 
and \oted the loiinnon-law light/o be merged in the statute of 
Anne. ** ^ 

Pie\iousl> to this time, the universities of England and Scotland, 
and the thice public sc hoola of Eton, B'cstminsler, and Winchester, 
bad entei>4.nned the same opinion a^ the Company of Stationers 
with lespect to tin' perpetuify of litciaiy property; but on this 
decision of the Loids, the) petitioned Pailiament to biing in a Bill 
fv» thc^ fidvametnent of /carniugf to sccuie to themselves a perpe- 
tu d copy-light in all books winch had heretofore been deemed tlieii’ 
propel t}, oi wliicll might at any future time become so; and to this 
eifert Act was passed in the loth year of his present 
JMaje''l>. 

Thus the universities pie«<eived theii pel petiial copy -right; the 
Kmg also retains his copy-light fotever by common law' ;* but the 
authois lost theirs b) an Act vchidi was meant to strengthen the 
powei of the Slalioneis’ Company, ami to give an additional protec- 
tion .ud v'cuiily to their pi )pcrty. 

BcUne the ca^e of Millai md Tayloi was argued in the Couit of 
K’n;*s Bench, in 17(>8, no /cgil ii)vestig'i»ion bad ever been made 
ot the nature and c\tc nt of the light of copy : and here it was de- 
I idl'd, in fa* <>i of the lutlior^, as a cotninondaw^ right, notwith- 
tiuiiiig the statute of j\iine. When the opinions of the Judges 
were taken in the Hou^c cf i^olli^, in ihc ca^^e of Donaldsons and 
14 eck(«'t, respecting tlie roinnion-Iaw right of authors to theif 
onn ropy/, |)pf)ie the sialuti , nine Judges of the twelve decided, 
fhat the lifroaiy productions of an author weie as much his own 


» Hur ^‘107. 


^ ttur. 2405. 
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Jitopcrty as that which be.ongs to any other man, produced hy htl 
ptafiual labor; and that on exclusive and perpetual copy-right 
bdonged*to him, or his aisignee, -aX cofnmon-lnzi\ upontb'lfame 
principles of natural justi :e. And, as to literary works before 
publication, however tli^y may be circulated orally, or given away 
by transcript, the. Judges have been always unjfniiAous, that the" 
sole and exclusive right of such \i?brks belongs to the author, and so 
it is now received, as the common law of England.' 

If the same statements and reasoning which led to these conclu^ 
sioiis in the minds of such men as Lord Hardwicke and Lord Maiis^ 
field, in 17G8, had been fully brought before the legislature in the 
reign of Anne, it is difficult to conceive that any act could have 
passed for the encoura^pme/it and bemft of learned me//, which, to 
use Lord Mansfield’s words, should be in direct opposition to 
natural principles, moral jini.ce, and the fitness of ihingslT 

At common Jaw, eveiy one enjoys the reward of his labor, and'he 
enjoys it for ever; and, as Mr. Christian has well expressed it, if 
any private right ought to be preserved more sacked and inviolabk 
than another, it is tjiat where the most e.x tensive benefit flow's to 
mankind from the labor by wdiicli it is acquired ; "and intellectual 
property, though differing fiom the substantial fgnn of tangible 
things ; yet, under whatever denomination of right it may be 
classed, it is founded upon th(‘ same principles of geneial utility 
to society, which is the basis of ‘all other moial rights and obliga* 
tions. 

Thus considered, an author’s copy-right ought to be esteemed 
an inviolable right, established in sound reason and abstmet mora- 
lity.* 

It is a general opinion, that the interest of the Author is closely 
combined with the privileges of the Bookseller, and^ that they 
each partake in common in the disadvantages of any restraint or 
tax that the law may think fit to impose on the isale of books. 

At first sight it might seem that any privilege granted to the 
Booksellers, or security to them, would also be an advanttge to 

* See the case of Lord Clarendon's RcprespDtativcs andOwyno, cited by Lerd 
Mansfield, Bur. 2398. 

* Black. Com. vol. it, p.407. A Note. 
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me Atith<ir, and tins is now the Lmjua.e t>f the Trade ^ but a&T am 
nolot the ‘^unr opimon, I sh dl .ipki iii^ st lU inoiit with irnpiitia- 
Iit\, it 1 am vion^ I .dull h*' t;lad/ to bo set as < or red 
Imlli, in all iS pail**, is m\ sole objicf in the iii\e sligatiou of this 
whole qutstion. Jn llu liist pi.no, it* j^qiiite evident that the 
^ooLstllor, (iH ho()k'«tllf 1 , c iiiiKil bt iiqoud by win liimtatioii that 
the law in ly think ht tj) pi cub* to inlt (lee Inal lalioi, as the Aii- 
thoi can in no (.ise (\| tc t to bo paid foi inoit than ho has the 
ponci to sell C'oiisc f| unlh, c.\tiy limitation to c onimon-la\Y 
piJiKiphs in till ^ question imifct btai wholly upon the Anthoi , 
and in piopoitn a to las losb niit^aiid linuMlions^ ho alone will be 
injured. • 

!{' the oxlinctK'M of tho c ommon-law i Ad in ''ntlioisto their 
woiks, Kookstlici", li 'nil thin piwci of < omhnn i > 1o»;ctljci as 
a body, Rhve not bro4i .njiircd m tho copj*iiijht tin ^ ha\t pin- 
chasccl, fiom time to Uioi , nn the saino d(i*i^.(', is llio solitaiy 
scholai . 

^That this inn J'o nion pMspRuous, it ma^ h iK 00 ssar\ toob- 
stive, that allt 1 a^nookMdci li is {nnehand tin Anthoi\ hniitod 
Ic nil, lie can a^'ain time Iniaiif tin whoh piopiitv, oi any pio])oi- 
fion oi-^ shai(^(,l it, into tl e maisi t amoinj: hi own riaitimt\, as 
OffP i >ffi oi i>( / .p is lnonL,ht into the Stoi k 1 ‘a( Ijan^e, ana thus 
< toiibino tl.< in*i„nsts of tin iiiosl iiumtions o» tin* most wealthy 
ui iht lual , and wJnn tin (Opy-Jt^/i^ h is no lon^oi anv \a!idil) 
b\ OieActol \imL,th(3 tlmicsianti ai; iinsl. wb il tin ' call, 

tluM'ic da* Ij.idti -Tin ^ * m ta^ib puuliisc ii pi(Miiic,al a 
sniail sp[nse, M>m( addit <» in the slupc of Note tn \incdote, 

to incoipoi'iU or'appdnl the c \j lu d c.op>-i ijhi, .ind tbns ii 

bM oin s nnoiJed toi aiiodci hniitdii \tais, at liastsofai as ^ 
lln se noli, 1 and nddjt’ons; hich^ aitbon li dn ' may bf* \< i\ tii- 
diip% oi pc*i' *ps of no impouaiKO at all, vei lhc\ will sec me to 
tin rditjoii a decided j rtfoiomi m tin nniKOt. sides, by coin- 
bin msf togelhc i, tb(> <vn dwacs, in so « < « ^ice, fa\oi (he sale 
of* ihdirowm cchlion iv | i i<.ieine to any oth that mai be pub- 
jlished m hostility to llie 'mijci 1 inU'ic'l. he c die nnrv of the&vs- 
tcni cannot bt 1 tlUi dluiliati d than by a simple s* itcmcnt. 

On the -^th oi Octobci, IS 12, the i opp-i ip ! t ai Cow priS Poems 
v\as put up U> sale anioii» the un lubeis of tin liailo m thnty-two 
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ill IRS. TmliH} of iliCM’ Own 5 \*eio -»olcl itC!l2/ .isliaie, nclud^ 
mg punted <o 1 )Ks in (jiiiies to the ainoiiiit of WZl aliich each 
put chafer was to taki at a ^tipiiLUiJ piict^ and twelve i^haies 
wtie utaiiitd in the Inn is of the piopiutoi. L In « w oi con- 
sisting of two o( ta\o voirtnn s was s ilisl n toiil) piovtd at t|je sale 
to IK tt oJ f/. |K iiiuuin. Jt hail oid> two >(aJs«oi 
and vet this same cop} n^lit, w^^itli (In piiiiltd copit », piodiiud, 
c stimating the t^vt l\t shnts winch wcic letanicd, it the same price 
as tho-^e vvJncii wcic s< Id, tli'^ s ini ca 07i)4// 1 1 id the auliioi 

himself betn to dispi sc of this c\pjiin^n< ^//, he would douhtless 
have been iciiimdni of tin Statute of Amu, »iul Iwiec the nmiiial 

V • 

* IIk^o sIuuv ' u l)ul 1)1 in non m i t' «.ii piintc 1 c< pics ol nooks m 
<{1111 til \v« i( to be tike 1 IS tliue ob ixcil, ii i >lk|)ui U { piict lin (\ict 
sum in iiione'v x\ is 1 »()i loi t len cvcipt tlic In t, vlmh w is jjd te i llOl 

and tin* (opn s in qiiiKs xxcie ippetideii (o llu uiniintol 8 1 tiiulnliiic so 
that vvitlioi 1 1 ikii^ this (oixiit jii inlc' the *a( count, tiie m tt vm i m nioiuy loi 
the wJioU copYO^lit would be iUOl and siippoMi^ lee m t\ two peundV 
xvoitii ot pipei iiid printing to be it the uMpnn, ibe stocl in hand woijd 
iniounl to M) tl which it the lowest c iVulition, it e oiisieiti* d as mU mtl, e ould 
not possibl> lie tr i less sum is piotit con^c jnentK, the ^tock in hind w mid be 
iindticstiiiiatcd it thiec >< ns c onsiiniptio i, allowing the mud pi tit to bt 
>ll as titid it tin '•lb so tint tiK Slim ot 111(1 mav^nc slid, iii tli# mode oi 
statin^ tilt c is( to b( ,.ivcii toi the ioptf luht ot a In ol one v( a dUi its 
trim, by the stipule ot Am r, was t \p ic d 

C eiwpri s I’oiins on sm. wlneli we it to be tikcii it i ''I » i lited pine liy the 
pine hi‘*cis ( 1 sli lie s ot le; / 1 xxtic ditfe le nt oeiition oi dill » nt si/cs, suite d 
to the iiMikct Ilie present eeliMoiis iipo i site ait^eiie in 8 o witliplilcik 
Jl (I one Ivo wiliioid plUes ll Is one tuolse ip vo 11 eiie ditto ot inteiioi * 
piintina uulpini^s om 1 ’mo stcie otvpc, Ps the c iic th p^Kcs to the 
public , in bond I le b < dition is jn two \oliiine ^ * 

t vtiv edition ot i liook ot 7 >0 is rile dated to pay fll the expensi s ot eeny 
/ nid, x\ n 11 h lit tlir niimbe i aie sold, nnd if thi editioiieon isfs ot 1 jOO ( e pn s, 
leso til 111 hill IS ( ileulateil lopiy the expenses iiid if tlie book b oiiiaimnttd 
with pi lilts, (hey iie tikeii into the^eiieial istmiite, indllitpuce r/ the no ik i$ 

I os;ul ite d n « ordinal} Ixeiynew book c oiiSistni„ ot one oi two dvo volumes 
is call 111 It! d loeost ()l loadvcitise it, which mikes i pait ol the (list estimate, 
but 111 siibseepie nt e ditions this sum is nee essaiiiy diniimsiied in piopoitioii as the 
book IS known iiid estiblislie d ^ 

lint the re idri iii ly be in possession ot a eoiieet statement of the oxpcnsis 
ot tui edition ot a book, tiio itnns ot e xpLiise of the hst e dition f 1 Shikspe4i la 
i’l voliiims wiiieli 1 hm been favoied with by an Editoi,niay be at once $atis 
tirtoiy Hide 111 1011 

llioodifiop consisted ot 1 »() tofies, inakin^ 1 voliiiuos ill 8\o. and e erh 
e op> w IS piiblulicd in bonds for tie veil iifuiucas. 



4 moun( of the profits^ under the limitation of the Statute^ would 
exceed what^ in ^reason, he could have ‘had any right to claim or. 
expert, Tliis statement speaks so clearly, that, I trust, it cannot 
be at necessary to illustrate the facts by any comment ; but it 
may not be iinnoressary to "remind the reader, that the Author of 
flask obliged, at the decline of Sis lifci^a life chequered 
with moie than onlinary culamit}^ to be assisted and relieved by 
the Crown, and that Johnson, who bought his works, was, without 
dispute, one of the most liberal booksellers in the tiade. 

AVhen so many arguments have been advanced against the evils 
of perpetual copy-right to Jnthors, and the injury that the Public 
would sustain by giving to IraniQ^ men the sole enjoyment of their 
labois, and the exclusive right to the result of that study, which, 
for their whole lives, consigned them to solitude; it surely cannot 
be genenilly know^ that at this day' copy-right, even in Shak- 
spear, is a monopoly, and jold* as regularly in the Booksellers' 
market as if it belonged to the Poet's heirs at law ; and a share in 
i^hakspear’s works to any member of the trade is now just as 
good property as a share in the 3 per cents. In like manner, 
copy-right in Mhton, and Drjden, and Pope, &c, is as much a 
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3345 3 0 

1719 14 0 

400 0 0 

15 0 0 
27 17 11 
17 8 0 
6 11 6 
89 10 0 
62 0 1 


£56Q3 4 6 

This sum of 56831. being divided by 1250 makes the amount of each copy 
41. Jlscand the stlliug-price being ill. lls. leaves a profit to the Proprietor or to 
the Trade of 71. deductigg the expense of putting tlic copies into boards, which 
may have been 6d. or 8d. a volume at the utmost. The edition is now out of 
print, and a copy canuot be obtained at less than 16 or 18 pounds. 

Since the printing of this Pamphlet, another edition of Shakspear has been 
poblished^io 21 vols. price 12 guineds. ' 
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part of the personal property of a BoolvseKcr; and disposed of at 
his death or otherwise, as the shelves in his shop, }et no harm is 
supposed to result from this commercial arrangement ; Aufhorz are 
the only persons to be feared, lest they may do injustice to the t^ublic 
by witliholding their worjvs after they ^ave oiicc^ published them, 
or, in subsequent editions, by corrections, spoil them. This alarm 
appears to me to be \ery ill-fonnded, which the Public will one 
day or other know, if they have not found it out already ; our 
purest and best Authors will be so disfigured by annotation, and 
incieased in price by iiici eased bulk, that the first edition of an 
Author will be called for. This has already happened with re- 
spect to Shakspear, and the eil^Hion of Milton, im duodecimo, of 
17il, is still the most coircct. In the reign of Anne, a provision 
to take care of the Public w'as inserted in the BooLselleis’ Penal 
Statute, investing certain per tons of high rank#nd distitjj^tion with 
a power to regulate the ])iice of books if the Bookseller sold them 
too dear ; but the private inteiest of individuals is a better security 
to the Public, and in such cases they regulate affairs of trade far 
better than any legislature ever did or can d(9, and this useless 
clause was, thirty jears afterwards, repealed. • 

As the booksellers are praying for an extension of copy-right, 
when it has been show'n how little advantageouiT it would be to 
them, as in the case of Cowper's works, from their power of uniting 
together, to effect the same result, it has been asked of the author 
of this pamphlet, w'hy, under these circumstances, they should rc- , 
quire any legal extension of copy-light, when the authors alone are 
represented to be the only persons w'ho can be benefited by such 
legal extension, and, that being the case, autjiiors ought to be very 
much obliged to booksellers for their present e\ei lions in their be- 
half but here the bookseller is in a double capacity ; as a vender 
of books, he is a mere bookseller; but as a holder of copy-right, he 
is in the place of an author; and the powerful opposition that 
Edinburgh and Dublin can make to the London trade, makes it 
desirable to the London bookseller to extend his legal of 
copy-right. 

T have already observed, that individuals ahvays had exclusive 
copy-right in England, till the year 1774, and down to that time 
there is uo instance of any conHilaiut, fiom the public, of this ima- 
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giiiary evil of monopoly. ^J'he Pariulise Lost was in the hands of 
011^ fninily for actnUirv/ andoi'diat bof)k, it h v\ell known, 

edititxns were never wanted wliieh weie not as imiru‘ihatel} supplied. 

I sh^ now say a few woids on the icasoning of Air. Christian, 
as the Advneate of the Uiiiveisit) claims, «is he has piinlcd a state- 
ment of all the facts upon vihieh the Univ^isity rests its claim of 
n^ht to a copy of rveiy hook prink'd in the United Kingdom. 

'The statute ol Anne has unduiihtctUy confeired on the University 
this legal right, iK'r sliall I contend against it. To canvas the oiigiii 
of pi Opel 1}, would had to useless speculations, incapable of pro- 
ducing auv sahitai^ conclusions ; in this case, 1 liust,it maybe 
deal ly shown, that at the time tlu/.^tatntc was made, the Commons 
of Lngiand vvete not llun in possession of all thi* farts which ap- 
pealed to make their legislative iiilei position lucessai}, nor did the 
Act, whet^j^nado, contemplate its picsViit consequences. 

"J'his claim b} the Univeisify is contended by their Advocate to 
be just and equitable, upon the giound that it is only a substitu- 
tion for one pievic.usly existing, far moic valuable and important : 
T shall iherefoie cotisidcr their claim in that vhwv. 

I'lie basis on whKh ho rc«»ts the equity ol his ca'-e, is founded 
upon the^giatit ot ILiiry VIJI. to the UnivcTsit} of Cambiidgo, to 
piiiit, onnies ct ohriimodos bbros; which, according to his opinion, 
entitled tlieiii to piinl other ineifs copils, and which being taken 
from them b} the A(t of Anne, they received, in lieu of this ng///, 

» one copy of cve \y new book that was piiiited. 

‘ A vci} modi i.ite, and, I must sa}, a \ciy inadequate compensa- 
tion, prodded this right exi’-ted at all, or that this gnuil wa^ a 
coinpensabon for its ahandonnienl. 

Much stress ha** been laid Ly Afr. Cbiistian upon this patent or 
privilesfe, which, he sa}^, thekmg had a more than ordinal} pieten- 
sjon to giaifl, because ii tS saiJ that lien. \ f. bi ought the ait of 
priuiing into tins (ountiy at his own chaige and expense.^ This 
ai'inmeril, allowing it to have all the weight that he considers it to 


‘ The c 'r«!»von boii£;lit a lidlf-sharc of Panidlse Lost in the year 168.3, and 
•ff'vrii .iiN nflf'rw.irJshr 1)ouf;ht (iip othV r half, which propnty was transmitted, 
to his bon, and afiprlu'i death in 17b9 was sold hy auction to the tiade. 

Vin.ui 3tiuu of the Right 9 Ihe Univeisitics, p. 5. 
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be legally entitled to, could only extend to printing as a incclianical 
invention, liich in no way affects the author as to the copy-right of 
his own property, and the King of England never had the jtrerogalive 
to take awa}, at his will and pleasiiie^ any right that belonged to 
one •'ubjcct to give it to Smother. A‘«*to the part respecting com- 
pensation, as thi^ appears to me so very cxttaordinj^i^ an assertic,n, 
to avoid misrepresentation, or 'ibe suspicion of unfair comment, I 
will recite the words of the ioariied author himself: 

When the copv-iight Act of Queen Anne gave the author the 
sole right of printing and piihl«shing his work for fourteen years, 
the King\ grant to the V niverbities rc'as in effect rei'ohed. It be- 
came tluTofore reasonable and ef|aitable lliat some provision should 
be ma<h‘ for the universiik.s ; and surely a co|>y of everv new pub- 
lication, or of each edition of every work, which gave the author or 
editor a copy-right, w'as a cheap compensation for tlifirtght which 
the universities before possessed. 1'heir [irevioiis right was to print 
at least one copy of every new book for each of its members ; and 
all they got in excliangc was a single copy for the whole duiiiig^hc 
contiimauce oi the author’s or editor’s copy-right of fourteen or 
twenty-! ight yeais.*' • 

The grant of the Crown to the UuiversTties to prinVall man- 
ner of books, which was annulled by the Copy-right Art with re- 
spect to new' publicatiosis, is a .strong aiilhority to prove the reason 
and justice of the right v)f the universities to a copy of every new 
puhlicalion.”* 

I’lu se opinions are so clear and distinctly expi essed that they 
leave no room t!) donlit as to their meaning ; and when, in the 
course of the short pamphlet which contains 1;hcm, Mr. Christian 
has quoted or referred to the statute of Anne no less than fifteen 
tinu's, and has employed nearly eight pages in an analysis of the 
statute, clause !>> clause, and section by section, so far as an} part 
of the Act could be supposed to bear upon the piesent question;^ 
I feel distiiist m myself while 1 quote the ninth section of the same 


> Vindication of the Right of the Universities, p. 7 and IS. 

* !NTr. Chri'ttiun’.o ana1yM*» o\tcnd.s to the tivefir'st sections, after .Jiich, he con- 
cludes by “ The ^tatute contains six inoie short sections; but they do not 

appear to affect the present question.’' Vindication, &c. p. 
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stAtute, in my apprehension, is in direct opposition to bis 

main as.sertioii. Tlie \iords of tlie section are^ 


8/A of'Jnne, r. 19* ^ 

^ • . . • 

** Provided thaf* nothing in the«-Act contained shall extend^ or 

he comtruedto extenriy either to prejudice or coujirm any right that 
the said unhersities, or any of them, or any person or persona 
have, or claim to have, to the printing or re-printing any book on 
COPY already piintcd, or hereafter to he printed'^ 

After reading !fhis section, how ft be possible to understand that 
any foimer giant of the King, by patent, oi otherwise, of a light to 
print any sort or dosrni>tiop of books, was in effect revoked or </m- 
iiidled by 4 ms statute of Anne, l.am whblly at a loss to conceive- 
The universities at this day have all the piivilegcs they e^er had, 
and when the perpetuity of their own copy-bright was wrecked in 
common with that which belonged to others by the decree of the 
Lords in 1774, in tlie very next session of Parliament their lost 
iommon-hiw liglds were lestored to them by statute.* 

Tlie gfant of nine copies by the Act of Anne to the Univci skies 
and Public Librai ics w as, as I have already stated, founded upon 
the same principles as the grant of the three copies by the I.icrnbing 
Act of the IStli and 14tb Chailes II. and in both cases, if the Le- 
‘ gislatiiic can be supposed to have considered authois as involved in 
{hem, it can be utidei stood in no "other way than as a sumptuary tax 
may be ^supposed to oj>erate on those who sit at the loom, or the 
pale artist that turnstthc lapinary^ wheel. Copy was ciUiuly in 
the hands of llie booksellers, and, from our knowledge of those 
tunes, it is not at ail difficult to see how the author was then 
sitiuUcd with his pations. He who was so iinfoitunate as to hope 
lor a subsistence by liteiature, must have been completely within 
ihcir power, when such a man as Diydoii found it necessary to solicit 
tiie prcs»''iicc of Lord Bolingbrokc, to screen himself lioni being 
iU tieated bjj^ a bookseller, who exercised the autliority of a task- 
master.^ 


> 15 of Geo. III. c. 5.S. 

* ** To tiip oiercantilo rngjarednesv of tliat race the delica<*y of the poet was 
exposed. Lord Boliugbrokv, who in his youth had culti>ated poctr}*, 
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The trade of literature, and not its production, was the sole view 
of the Legislature. In the Licensing Act, the grant was a slight 
tax upon the printing and the coinnierce of books, to give some- 
thing to the Siholar for the great advantages that Act gave to the 
trader; anil when these! beiieiits cea'Jed by the expiration of the 
Act, fhc claim of the lAiIversititsexpned willi it. Wjien the book- 
sellers prajed for new privileges by the Act of Anne, the universi- 
ties^ foi tiio same reasons, v^ere then included ; and as Scotland and 
Lngiand, by the Act of Union, had now tlie same Parliament, 
copies i)i booka for the Scots Universities were also added. This 
SCO Jis to be the liue reason, and to be wholly independent of reter- 
rtice to any pievious light that Oxford or Cambritige had to print 
other men’s e<jp»es. 

The booksellers and purchasers of copy-right have no interest 
In the piesent c|iiestion. Wliethei ^line or ninety copie:>arc given 
VLWuy, It IS all one to them. They fan calculate their loss and gain, 
gdvuiitage and disadvantage, to the greatest nicety : they can cither 
give tlie author less, or make the public pay more; and therej^rt 
lhe> have no interest in the present question.^'** 

All. Cliristiaii observes, tliat the rights of pqor students ought 
to be held as sacred as those of poor autfiorsi'^ AH riglits, if they 
be just, ought to be sacred to whomsoever they belong. But can 
those be said to be just vvhich take from the poor author ^ by an 
arbitiary assessment, the earnings of his genius and his industry, 
for \^hi< h he has no return? Neither, in my apprehension, is Xho* 
dortnue vei > sound that permits one man to be injuied that another 
nny he Lenelited, however in some extieme cases Oif -necessity of 
the clistiessed may temper justice with coinpgssion ; but heie, even 
by the Piofessorsow'ii declaration, the poor student is not the per- 
son whose cause he is advocating; for a ve^if small proportion 

related to Dr. King, of Oxford, that one day, when he visited Dryden, tliey 
lieaii!, as they were conversing, another person entering the house. * This,' said 
Di>deii, ‘ IS Tonson. You will take rare not to depart before he go^ away ; for 
I have not eoinpletcd the sheet which I promised him ; and if you leave me un* 
piotccted, 1 must suffer all the nideness to which his resentment can prompt his 
tongiie.' " Dr. Johnson's Life of Dryden, vol. ii. p. 99. 

> ViiiiUcation of the Right of the Universities, drc. p. 12— 

^ Ibid, p, 7 and 54. 
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of the members of the uiiiverslty reside long enough to derive much 
benefit from the public library.” ** 

The extent of the tax now enforced by the university, according 
to Mr. Christian’s own cuh illation, cannot be less than 4400/. per 
annum, for valuable books, not to say any thing of countless num* 
bers of public-actions' which cannot be supposed to^ come under this 
denomination, and without taking into the account .32 Reviews and 
Magazines, fnrodiieiug more than a thousand a-year, and 310 News- 
papers and Weekly Journals, per week, which, if averaged at six- 
pence each, would amount to 4300/. both together opeialing as an 
annual tax of upwards of 5500/. more : all of which are within the 
statute of Aniie.^ It is, however, argued by Mr. Chiisiian, that 
although this would be a positive loss to the universities and public 
libraiits, yet it is only a negative loss to the author ; for if all the 
copies ofwi edition are sold, the author will receive suHicieiit re- 
muneration for his labor after giving his copies, and if they are not 
sold^ the donation will cost him nothing.”’ lliis asseiliou is ca- 

> Vindication of the Right of the Universities, p. 11. 

The public library of the University of CarobiiJge js not open to under- 
graduates, nor graduates wider the degree of A. M. Even tijo<«e who have taken 
the degree of Bachelbr of Arts, must wait tliiec years for the ivilisj^ befoie 
they can derive .iny benefit fiom the univeisity library in their own right, and 
then they have the full use of it, as a ciiculating library. 0\foid, upon the pic- 
sent occasion, would have iiiiieh inoie reason to eoiiiplaiii, if tM«ir University 
« thought it consonant to its dignity, to join in the prosecution of authors , since the 
use of the Bodleian not icfuscd, by CouTOcatioii, even to an iindeigiadi ate, pro- 
perly reconimend'^d, to derive all the advantages from the libiaiy, in the same 
manner and 'to the same extent as 4’ he were a Doctor in Divinity. When an 
niH|effgrnduate has taken hS Bacholor of Arts degree, he is udiiutted to the use of 
the library in liis own right. 

3 ** T(ic revenue necissary to purchase the valuable books, which I eoncu\c we 
are at present ir titled to, cannot be esi.nrated, 1 appieliend, at less than 44001. 
a^year.v This is Mi . Christian's estimation of the wni th of the valuable books only 
to one claimant. 1 indication p, 10. 

I have put the amount agreeably to tlie donation of f levcii copies. It may 
however urged, that the statute of the 4tvt of George III. which intended to 
give the copies to Ireland, niiglit be evaded, but I trust that my not availing 
myself of this flaw will not be considered as an iimrcuracy in the statement. 

♦ The statute in the preamble comprehends “ books and other wiitings.” See 
the Case of dementi and Goiilding, £ast.T. R« Vol. II. p. 214. 

^ ^ Vindication, &c, p. 8. 
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traordinary in a grntlonian \iho is an author hitnself. Among the 
privileges which the university enjoys, it has a drawback upon 
paper^ which poor authors have not : but the printer, by the usage 
of trade, is always paiil for his labor by the number of 230 at a time ; 
that is, if he prints oiily^eii copies of a work, he is paid the same 
precisely as if hp piiiitofl (250 copies ; if he is cgipniissioned to 
print 25 1 copies, he is paid for printing 500 ; if 501 , he is paid for 
750; and so on in that ratio. This circtinistance is alw'ays taken 
into consideration by the author who has a book to print, and it is 
his interest to estimate rather under llian over the probable demand 
for his book, because he is very seldom rich, and it would destroy 
his little profits if he were to have a dead stock of^paper, which he 
is obliged to pay for at three months’ credit, at a very high price, 
while he is obliged to give the bookseller nearly two years’ credit’ ; 
and, secondly, because it is 'always* a gratifying fceling‘*fbr him to 
be conscious that his work will noltbe sold for w'astc paper ; and, 
wdth a ra/uaO/c book, one of these two things must aKvays happen, 
that if the author prints a discreet number they will be all sold, and 
the latter copies at an advanced pi ice, if the demand is not suffi- 
cient!) great for him to rc-print it ; or, if he print# more than there 
happens to be a demand for, he is injured, orViiined, by his impru- 
dence : numerous iiistnnces of both kiiuls might be cited ; so that 
in the former case, the author not only gives away the whole origi- 
nal price of his book, but soinew'hat more, and, in the latter, the 
universities arc benefited by that which is llie cause of liis ruin.* 


* 

' This statement is founded upon documents in Uic^posscssion of the author, 
blit Mr. Rees informs him that lliis extent of eicdit is not general in the trade; 
that ten or twelve months is the practice of tlieir house, and that they often ad« 
vanoe money to authors at diileicnt times when they arc in need. 

^ Mr. Brand’s History of Newcastle \ras fur a long time uponl)rokers* jBtalls, 
from his imprudence in printing too large an impression; while the W'oiks of 
Horace Walpole, almost as soon as they were published, doubled or trebled their 
price. If Mr. Fox had been as imprudent as the bookseller in publishing his 
lliSTouY, and had been so uiifoi tiinate as to be a poor author, he would llave been 
ruined by the edition of Jiis book ; for though a name guile as attractive as that of 
a Horace Walpole or Fail of Orford, yet tliis same History, which was sold to the 
public for 1 1.16s., was soon afterwards to be bought in St. Giles’s for ten or 
twelve sliilliugs ; and upon one occasion there were no less than thirteen hundred 
copies sold for seven shilliugs a copy. 
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' ' ^ 

ft genml viewof tifis question^ from tfae facts I have sFated, 
jt *h obvious^ that the Act of Amie^. which is expressly made fpt did 
ettcoura^ment of leainfied ipeti to write useful bpoks^ never could^ 
litfv^'hftd in contemplation the depriving tl^ese very men of nol Nftii 
tl^fi foVlr* thousand four hundred pounds ^*year ; neither does"^* 
wifw more pr>bab!e| as ISIr. Justice Willes has aliserved, that tlr^'* 
]§9! vvhxeh was intended fo secure the property of authors^ could be 
to opeHte as an Act to take it azeay. 

, Und^r these dircumstunces, it is for the legislature to consider thd 
ineritft of the case^ and if it be justy to restore the authors to their 
lost rights ; but if thb should be incompatible with any measure of 
poli^ that may fee more.expedient, it is sincerely to be hoped that 
thqjf nifty not be made a party to any Act, however plausible, *and 
be brought with divers glossing colors to the House/'* which 
vokj lAcrdSSe the pensioneis on *thc literary fund. 

/"^lAftltfae demand of the Uiiiverifity of Cambridge, according to their 
Advocate, is made to encourage learning,'* I hope the Vice- 
^ftncellor and the ^cads of Houses will re-consider the nature and 
extent of their claim, and assist their ad^iitiii ing sons to obtain the 
same privilege which they obtained for themselves by the Act of the 
15th of Ceorge JH. 8r, at least, that they will refrain from taking 
from them, that, for which they give them nothing in return. 

^ Upon the decision of the Lords, which gave the Act of Anne its 


^trictive meaning, as Lord Cftiiiden was one of the most eloquent 
who opposed the perpetuity of literary j>roperty, I shall 
this address with a comment on the conclusion of that 
^^Which his Lordship thus o\press<^ himself : Glory is 

JA of'^$ci6n(fe ; and those wlio deserve it, sconi all meaner 
not of the sciibblers for bread, w ho tease the press 
ibeir Nvretched productions. Fo'u tecii years are too long a 
tfieir perishable' trash. It was not for gain ^lat Bacon, 
Nftvvtoh, Idilton, Locke, instructed and delighted the world. 


When the bookseller offered Milton five pounds for his Paradise 
hft did not reject it, and commit bis poem to the flamea, nor 


did he- accept this miserable pittance as the rew*ard of his labor ; 
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lie knew that the real price of his ^rk was immortaiity, end that 
poslerity would pay it.” 

In this eloquent declamation, with great deference to my Lord 
Camden, I am at a loss to find the argument. If glory be the re« 
ward of learning and science, why are hot those who possess these 
eminent qualities permiAed so to live that they ma)^ ^e capable of 
enjoyipg the respect that is due to tlieir genius and attainments I 
Should they wlio merit every thing have notliing ! should those 
who administer to civi^jpation, to refinement, to the polish of sor 
ciety, to tire highest luxury of our intellectual existence, be them- 
selves in obscuiity, and unknown? Because Milton deserved and 
has obtained an immortality, ought his grand-daugHter to have been 
contented, had she begged her biead in the streets? and ought W£ 
to be 6‘itisiied who have been delighted and instructed by her 
grandfather, that she was [5oor, aad glad to receive qLas a^^ur 
hands ? Because tlieie are .some unworthy writers who are scrib- 
bleis for bread, and some scribblers more iiinvorthy, who are rich 
enough to be independent of the smiles and frowns of fortune, }Vft 
why should the public, in either case, be abridged of their preroga- 
tive, to patronize or rejeH these trifles as the}; may see good? 
The name of Howard, and the ancient and iHustiious digpity of a 
Duke of Norfolk, could not force his Though ts^ Es%ays^ and Max^ 
ims, into a second edition,' nor could an Act of Parliament, with 
all the magnificence of paper and typography, and the influence of 
ofiice, rescue Small Pybus’s Sov^a£l6^ from a picmatiire obli- 
vion : it must, therefore, be equally unnecessary and unavailing to‘ 
make an Act of Parliament to preserve perishable tra%h for four- 
teen }ears, which the public vill not peimitio live mor^ thaw as 
many days or weeks ; and to define by law the w orks that shall Uve 

> The title this book is Thoughts, Es'iats, and l\fAxiMs,'cfiiFPi.T aa« 
L10iou» AND POLITICAL : Btf Ckorlus Howard^ of Gteifilock, in Cumberland : 
and there iias no object for which the author was more anxious than that the 
book should airivc at the honor of a second edition. Mr. Howard, in common 
with the wits of his time, frequented the Chapter Coifee-hoose, and to long M 
nine years after the publication of his book, when he was in possession of the 
title of Duke op Norfolk, he said one day to Foote in the coifee-room, 

Foote, my Thoughts arc going to a second edition to which Foote answer- 
ed, ** I am gUd of it, my Loid Duke, Suattd thovghh are best,** But this desirable 
•vent never took place. 
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po kiAger, 18 to measure all antics on the iron bed of Procrustes. 
Although It be^a nobl^ iucentive te enthusiasm to ba^e a piospect 
of immortality in fome, and, whop 'obtaincit, no oraament becomes 
a library ao as tH^resemblanrbSamarbie of $h,amiiieot Poet, 
or Philosopher yet, my^JLorc^ tt should not be foigot* 
ten, that wheplm was alive he was a \ 

4 . a > r ^ 


A StummaiVfktAe (Mu-. 


There was COj^rj^t property, dpa- ptd^Iication, to 

the Atmhoi: OT hjst^fwifoee at com^nn^ law, always uiidei stood, bc- 
aetedmpt^^I the yeaj j{^ 4 , and the Oiantcllois of 
'Rnabhdt iifliflattde lecaBnized the ehtonion-Iaw right down to' that 


tin’" 


'Upor^e que^hp a/*, JVhet?ie>^u cornim'fir/aw fff^i Zids takvn 
awhif by the $Ui(utejf^* Anne^ ittST Judges weie duided, ‘six tos 
the question, and six a^njinst it ; * and the Loids tiinitcl the balance 
in'Vavoi' of the 

The copy-right Itefore the ivoik b^printed and so/e/, lioueM'i 
djstiibutcd or d&prrsed^ still remains the property of the Authoi 
Qr his asbignec.a* common law. ^ 

^ The King’s copy-right of sioiks whicli h^^bcen bought by iuiii 
or his predecessors, he i^taitis as his exclusive property, at com- 
mon |q^w. ^ 

• Universities aigtd the Public Schools have perpetual and 
cpp> -right in their literary properly, restoied to them by 
th^j^ntiite* of the i5tiiorGeoige III. I77.5. 

their pcipetual copv-iight in the ycai 
17^4, by iSc Act which they obtained in the 8th of Anne. But 
by ijie powfr ^hich they lia^e, as a body, of coinbinuig logCthei, 
they have been able to pdrry the loss, so as onl} to feel its effect'^ 
in a \ciy slight degree. 

Ihe Authors lost their perpetual copy-iight bv this same Act 
of Adbc, and by no indiscretion of their o\vn, and they have no 
means of parrying the effects of that loss. 


* Lend Mao^eld, a<« a Feet of Parliament, upon tbi9 occasion did not deliver 
his legdk opinion as a jud^e, bat in hn place supported bis former decision against 
the statute. ' 
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No subsequent Act of Parliament has been made to restore to 
Authors the exclusive liglit of their own talents and industry; 
T>ut they are now compelled* by'a learned Body which Parliament 
has restored to their lost right, to pay 4400/. a year, to be enforced 
by that very Statute which authdrs lost their commoti-iaw 
right : for, Booksellers and purchasers of copy-rig|}t are, upon 
the present occasion, entirely hors de combat,**^' • * 

Much fear has been entertained lest a rigid adherence to tlie rule 
of light ill ordinary ct^es, \\hicb gives to an owner exclusive pos- 
session to his own property, should be injurious to the public^ if 
extended to Author^ with respect to their literary productions. 
This apjnehensfon seems to^ have been groundlessly entertained by 
tlie Parliament in the reign of Anne, and a provision to take care 
of the public was inserted into the Booksellers’ Penal Statute of 
that reign, that certain persdtis of high rank and distinction \Tere 
to regulate the price of books if the j30okseIler sold them too dear. 
But the private interest of individuals is a better security to the 
Public, and in such cases they regulate affairs of trade f^r 
better than any Ijogislature ever did or can do ; and this useless 
clause was, thiity years afterwards, repealed. * • 

It has been already observed, that individuals always ha{l exclu- 
si\e copy-right in every book that ever had been written in England 
till the year 1774, and down to that time. there is no instance of 
complaint from the public of this imaginary evil of monopoU. 
The Paradise Lost was in the hands of one family for nearly a 
century ; and of that book, it is well known, editions >vere never ’ 
wanted which were not as immediately supplied. 

It is tlierefore prayed^ that the Vice Chancellor, and tim Heada 
of Houses of the University ,of Cambridge, would re-cons&r their 
claim, and assist literary men in soliciting Parliament to gain the 
''Uine privilege for Authors as they obtained for thcm^lves in the 
I5lh ot George HI. ; and let it not be said in the emphatic w'ords 
of Dryden, “ that they who teach wisdom by the surest means 
•*hall generally live poor and unregarded, as if they were born only 
lor the public, aud had no interest in their own w’cll being, but 
wiTc to be lighted up like tapers, and w^aste tliemselves for the 
benefit of others.” 

» * 

* Vindiraition of the Right of the Universities, p. l£. 

VouII. Pam. No.IH. N 
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The Argttmenis of Lord Mansfield, in favor of the 
Author’s perpetual Copy^right," and of those 
Judges whose A^ffi^ienis he \^ad, approved, and 
adapted! r 

From premises eidier expresdy admitted, or which cannot, and 
therefore never have been denied, conclusions follow, in niy appre* 
hension, decinve upon alt the ohjectiotis raised to the propeity of 
an author, in the copy of his own mrkt by the common law- 
I use the word Corar,’’ in the technical sense in wliich that 
name or term has been used for .ages, tOi^ignify an incorporeal 
right t<fdie ^le printing and publishing of somewhat intellci tiial, 
coihniunicated by letters* o * 

It has all along been exprcSksly admitted, that, by tlic common 
haw, an author is intitled to the copy of his own woik until it hath 
been once printed and published by hi^ authority and that the 
four cases in Chancery, cited for that purpose, are agreeable to the 
comrnoit law; and the relief was pm^rltf given, in cpnsequcnce of 
the legal right.!* 

Tiie property in the copy, thus abridged^ is equally an incorpo- 
real right to pdnt a set of intellectual ideas or modes of thinking, 
communicated in a set of words aud sentences, and modes of c\- 
^pression. It is equally detached from the manuscript, or any other 
jdtyUval bsistence whatsoever* ^ ^ , 

The^roperty thes abridged is equally incapable of being violated 
by a crime indictable* lu iifce< matimer, it can only be violated by 
another’s printing Without *lbe autluoi’’^ commit : which is a civil 
injur}-. \ , 

The only remedy ia the by an action upon the case for 

damages, or a bill iu Uquitytfor a fpectlic relicsf. 

No«action of detinue, ttovet, or trespass quarv vi et armisy can 
lie ; because the copy tkus abridgedis equally a pioperty in notion, 
and lias no corporeal tangible substance. 

No disposition, no tranter of paper upon which Uie composi- 
tion is written, marked, or impressed, (though it gives ^he power 
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to ]>rint and publish,) can be construed a cota/eyaHce of the cop^, 
M about thuautboi’s expres»qo)i«e;^ **to pnnt publish much 

le&H against his will. • 

'fhe propel t/ 6f“A6 CopV, thus JUtrroVtili, ttaiy equally go down 
from generathm 16 gfenaj^^iiy ^mdiifwnHb^ eon^ioe lor ever ; 
though neither the author nor hu representatives sbouj^ have any 
manusciipt whatsoever of die work^onginal, diiphcate, or tran- 
sc ript. 

Ml. Gwynit watf itititlod, undoubtedly to tfaejmiper^ of the trait* 
sciiptof Lord CVertfitdiMt’s Histoiy ; which gave him the power to 
print and publish it, ^ter diwdre at Pettffkhmn, wbkdi destroyed <Hie 
original. This mght have iJeen the onfy ntanitsoript of it in bnng. 
Mr. G» i/nn might havethrown it into the dre^had he plpased. But 
at the distance of nearly a hundred years, the lopy was adjudged the 
piopertyof Lord C/arettdoit's 'r^ilfeaentatives ; ami Mr. (jkbyni^T 
printing and publishing it wUho^ their consmt,'-v«n adjudged an 
ttyuiy to that property; forwbiehyin Afferent Blii|ipc»,he paid very 
dear. , > * * ^ < 

Dean Swifl was ceitaiidy proprietor of die paper upon which 
Pope's I.«tter8 to faitn were vrrifteUd^ f (now', Mr.* Pope had no 
paper upon which they were written f and a very Imp^r&ct memory 
of their contents ; which made him the more anxious to stop their 
publication j^-knowKig-that the printer had got them. 

If the copy belongs to an auAor,i<^f»r pubheation, it certainly 
belonged to him beiS^. But if it doee not belong to him aftei ; 
where is the coihmton i«w to be i^uad whk^ eaya" theie is such a 
propeity before r*’ All the metapbyai^Oribtie^s fiom the nature 
of the thing may be equally ebjedptd’t9tiha propbrty befoi«j|^ It is 
tneotporeah it idates to idmu detaohlA Bom'' any physical ex* 
istence. lliere ide no indieitt : Maotber mi^ haie had the same 
tlioughts upon the same subject, and expre^ed thfln in the same 
language teibatuh. At what lime,und by what act does the pro* 
peity commence ^ IHie same tfring: df* qm wt t igw miQr be asked, 
upon the copy before pubneath!.) :> is if nuf mr petsonoi ? does it 
go to tlic hdr'or to the cxervfUf 'bbing a'rillht 'which ean only be 
defended by action, is it, as a ebbse in. ttlimi,* Ot^nahle oi not? 
can It be foifeited? can it be tsdeen m ef^ution? ean it lie rcifed 
in the assignees under mrommissioa o44»ankriiptey ? 
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The common law, as to the copy before publication, cannot br 
found ill custom. 

Before the cas^ of a piracy h^ore publication never ex- 

isted ; it never was put, or supposed, l^re is not a syllable about 
it to be met with any wheiex i^Tbe reginatioin, the ordiuaiices, the 
Acts of Pailiamcnt, the cases in fVestminsier^^IIpU, all relate to the 
copy of books after publication by the autliois. 

■ Since 17S2, there is not a word to be tiaced about it; except 
from the four cases in chancery. 

Besides, if all England bad allowed this property two Or three 
hundred years, the same objection would *b<4d, ^ that die usage is 
7tot immemorial:*^ for printing waS introduced in the reign of Edw. 
4th, or f/e/h^th. ^ » 

• then, is the i&mmon law drawn, which is ad- 

mitte<Plo be so clear, in respect bf die copy hefote publication i 
* From this argument — because it is jmt, that aii author should 
reap the pecuniary profits of his otrttingeiuiity and labor. It hjast, 
<^hat another should not use his name, without his consent. It isy/V, 
. that he should judge when. to piiblisby or whetlier he ever will 
publkh. It isrjit he should not only choose the time, but the man- 
ner of publicfttioif; how many } what volume ; what print. Jt is 
Jit he should choose to .whose care be will trust the accuracy and 
correctness of the impression") in. whose honesty he will confide, 
not to foist in additions : avith other reasonings of the same effect. 

1 allow them sufficient toahow/^it i$«agree^le to the principle « 
9 f light and wrong, the fitness of' thinga, eonveiiience and policy, 
and therisfore to the common to protect the copy bejore pub- 
lication.** I • ' { .jJ*. 

But the ttame reasons hllld, the author has published. He 
can reap no peOuniaTy profit, if, the nest moment after his work 
comes out, it inhy be ^itad' upon worse paper and in worse print, 
and in a cheaper volume. « 

The Bih of Queen Ahne ir no answer. We are considering the 
common law, upon principles indepettdent of that Act. 

The author may not cml / be depHved of any prq/ii, but hse the 
expense he has been at/ He is, no more master of the use of his 
own name. He has no &ntrol ov^ the vorrirctwcii of his own work- 
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c^rmoi prevent additiom. He cannot retract errors.^ He can- 
not amend; or cancel a faulty edition. Any one may print, pirate, 
and perpetuate the imperfections, to the disgrace, and against the 
will of the author ; may pr^agate under his name, wbicii 

he disapproves, repotts, He can exercise no 

discretion as to XheBmanner in \rhich> or the persons whom bis 
work shall be published. 

For these and many more reasons, it secihs to me just and lit to 
protect tlie copy after publication.'* 

AH objections u4)icfa hold as much to the kind of property before 
as to the kind- of property after publication, go for nothing : they 
prove too muoh. 

Tlierc is no peculiar objection to the property after except that 
tlic copy is necessaritif tnade^ammon, after the book is* once pub^ 
lislied.** ^ ^ 

Docs a transfer of paper upon which it is printed, necessarily 
transfer the copy, more than the trattsfei^ of paper upon which the 
hooVis written^f ^ » 

The argument turns in a cirdlort copy is made common, 
because the law doth not protect if : and' the law cannot protect it, 
because it made common.*’ ' * f • 

The author docs not mean t0> make it common : add if the law 
says “ he ought to have the cipy after publication,” it is a several 
property, easily protected, as^rtained trtid seatred. 

The Whole then must linally'resolve in this question, “whe- 
ther it is agreeable to natural prinirplts, vaottXjusiice and /?r«e5^, 
to allow him the copy, /|/2er*{mbI}cattoii, as svell as b forth*' " 

The general consent of this kingdom, for ages,*is on the affirma^^ 
tive side. The7#g/.s7#ift’w authority) it for granted; and 

interposed penalties to pmtect it for a time* 

Tlic judicial opiniom of those eminent lawyers and great men 
who grtf or continued injunctions, in* cases q/ifer publica- 
tion, not wit bin 8 Queen June ; nneontfadicted by diiy book, 
judgment, or saying ; must wei^ in any qu4||bti of law ; much 
more iti a question of mere theory and specimtHin as to u hat is 
agreeable or repugnant to naturat principles, I look upon these 
injiiiKtions as eqmd to any final decree. 

Whoever has attended the cou^i of chancery, knows that if an 
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injunction in the nature of an injunction to Uajf matte ia granted 
upon motion, or continymd after answer, it is in vain to go i<shear~ 
ing. For such an injumtion never is granted upon motion unless 
the legal property of the plaintiff be madejiut ; nor continupd^after 
answer, unless it still remUtlltfhtr, allowing -all the defendant has 
said. In safl> imendnnt , is. always^ advised, either to 

acquiesce, or appeal: for, he never can make- a better drfence than 
is stated upon bis own answer. 

Tlie case ot- Millar agaipst Tpylor, was not sent from the Court 
of Chancery to the Court of Kill’s Bench, upon any doubt of 
ItiiOirs. Theio never was a doubt in the Court of Chancery, till a 

• doubt wa 9 nlislid there from deeanejr, 'Upon u supposed doubt in 
•ilUs CbUrt, io the ease of Tenson wad'ColHm. lliere is not an in- 
stance of tur injunction refoaedrtill if^iiwi lefuprd upon the grounds 

* ^ thatMdoubt. The Court pf'ChahCwry neoer grant injunctions in 
^es of this kind, where therois any doubt. No injundioit can be 
obtained till the Cburb is satitfiad '^tbat die plaintiff has a clear 

r legal right.* A legal' tide must be tried at law, before 

it can bomade thO'^KHtHfdofi'ati injanctite. Injunctions of this 
kind are rif^dy and propcrljirefiiSad, In u. doubtful case, it would 
be iniquity to graot diam j^'lHliaasO, if it should come out "that 
the plaintiffs bm'wo ^fendant is in|ured by dip in- 

junctitm, and cair haws sk> lepinttion. 

If it be agveeaUa to<|HMQnd p^e^ea, to allow the copy after 
pubHeation, I am warrinyd byrthujulhiissum which allows it b^ore 
. publication,' to say, w this it »h(pnOis Aim." > < 

3lierpds anodiiirwdSwsKtOM pf^mUyeonplaaivc. 

It is, amHlBsa'lfloii^hepnrti^sai^tpd^ ".thatrl^ the common law, 
the KiMO^'bopgr mmAndes n/tfr'pnblKatioa; and that the unani- 
mous judgnmat of tfaA‘ Cmirt of tllag’a Bench, in the case of Bas- 
■kett and 'The VmvlT^ ^ CamMtie^,.a right." 

The king has op praparty. in the aft of printing. The ridiculous 
conceit of Jtktngj^ue epploded id the time. '■ 

The king Imf^jjk duAofity to tOlj^aui the prmsnn account of 
the subject.inatt^^l which thp M^hor>writes, or the manner of 
treating h. i 

Ihe king caimot, by law, grant an eyclnsive privifege to print 
any book which does nothelong to himself. ' 
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Croan<opies as in the C98e of to autlior^ civil property 
^hich lb dcditccil, as in the case of an aXithor, from the king’s right 
of oiigmal pifblication. The kthd of piopert> in the ciown, oi a 
patentee from the ciounj is just the same; iticoipoieal, incapable 
of violation but by a civUtnjury^ ani^ili> to be vindicated b} the 
same remedy^ an ^ction upon the case^ or a bill in equi^. 

Acts of Pailiamcnt are the m oiks of the leghlatare: and the 
publication of them has always belonged to the King^ as tlie caecti* 
ttve part, and as the head niid sovereign; and in this property the 
king might grant a coiUnirteiU right ; but no idea was ever enter- 
tained that the first edition of Acts of Parliament made the copy 
common.^* And yet any man may transcribe an Acf of Parliament, 
or a record 2 and any person may make laborious searches and 
abstracts from lecords, and hare e^cight to print them. 

Lord Haadwicks leaaolied in^lhie same way, in 4ie 
of Manby and others against Omess and Others, on *8tfa April, 
1755, relating to the Sessions-Pepeif^ The plamtiffs had bought 
the Sessions^Paper of my Lord Mayor, and had (I dunk) givey 
him a hundred guineas for And upon an alfidavit that the 
Lord Mevor bad alaavs appointed tba^ printers bf paper; and 
that it was usual for the Lord Mayor to take4i'<8um of mejney for 
it; and that die defendant bad/pirated Lord'HAHDWicxE 
considered the grant as proper^ m the copy, and granted the in- 
junction upon the foot of property; apd never dreamt that the 
fii&t edition of it made it eOsmbnJ* lliis was acquiesced under : 
and the defendants were not advisisd to proceed further. Nothing ' 
is moie manifest, tbair that the iiyunctioir proceeded upon the in- 
fringement of the plaintiff’s property; for, as^a contempt of the 
couit of the Old Bailey, the Court pf Chancery would not have 
interfered. But they were of opinion that the copy was irans^ 
f erred to the plaiutift', and that it war n/otsmde commonly the first 
publication.” ' 1 

If the Common Law be so m these fssaes, it must also be so in 
the case of an author^ Ail thereaaoniug ** that subsequent editions 
should be correitf holds equally to. an author. His name ought 
not to be used against Ins will. It is an injury, by a faulty, ignorant, 
and incorrect edition, to disgrace bis work and mislead the reader. 

Tlie copy of the Hebrew Bible, the Greek Testament, or the 
Septnagint, does not b^dong to (he King : it is common. But the 
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English ti cinslation he bought : therefore it has been concluded to 
be hi s property. If any man should turn the Psalms, Or the writ- 
ing oi SotomOHf or Joh^ into \crse, the King ronlcf not stop the 
punting oi sale of sijch a woik: it is the atithar*s work. The 
King has no power of contro)g>ver the inibjert-matter : his power 
rests in property. H is w hole right rests upon the foundation of pro- 
perty in the ropy ky the Common Law. What other ground can 
there be for the King’s lia\ing a property in the I^itin Grammar ^ 
{which is one of his ancientest copies) than that it was oiiginally 
composed at /i75 expense if miatever the Common Law says of 
property in the Kino’s analogy to the case of authors, 

must hold conclusively, in my^ appre^einsioii, with regard to 

AUTHORS. 

The SUBJECT at large 1 hav^liad freipient opportunities to con- 
si^r. ^ have ti*avelled in it* for nhiny years. 1 w^as counsel in 
most of the cases which haVe^Keen cited from chancery; J have 
copies of all, from the register-book, Tke 6rst case of Milton's 
Saradise Lost was upon my motion. 1 argued the second: which 
Was solemnly argued, b^ onh oti eMth side. 1 argued the case of 
Millar against < Ktneaid in l^e House of I^rds. Many of the 
precedents w’e|« tried by lUJ advice. The accurate and elaborate 
investigation of tbeMnatter in the case of Millar and Taylory and 
of Tonson and Collins, has conjirmed the in what I was alu ays in- 
clined to think, diat the Chancery did right in giving 

relief upon the foundation of g 14 ^ 041 * property in authois; inde- 
pendent of the entry, the terwi far'j^rs, and all the other provisions 
annexed to the security ^vfeif by tlife Act of Anne.' 

* Itord Mfiyslleld^s feasoniiu^ tba dl^erent clauses of tliin statute, as to 
its xrstiicthe laeanSn^, is as follca^; I idhrays thought tlie objection fioni tlic 
Act of Parliameut, the It h^^eaerally struck at/i a vteiv. hat, 

u|>oii consn/tratiott, it is, I tliiak, imp^iblc to im/ily this act into the afiolifi&n of 
the Common baw light, if it it(d exhU or ihto a’ declaration ‘ that no such right 
ner exited.*" < \ ^ 

The BILL was brought In, upon the ifetitipn oi tlie propnetors, to secure their 
property /or erer, hypenoUies; the only way In which thought it could be 
seemred. having bad no experienci td t there being no cxaniple of an 

action at law tried, or |iiy idea that a bill wodld He Ibr an injunction and relief 
in equity.*’ 

An alteration was made in tlie committee, to restrain the perpetual into a tern* 
porary security. 
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It is certainly not agreeaUe to natural justice, that a stranger 
should reap ^hc hencfidal pecnniajy produce of another man’s 
‘M’ork. Jine Nafiim* ecquum est^ Neminenif cum AUerins Detri^ 
mento et iujurm fieri locupletiorem. ^ 

It is ynbo in any state to encdfdutge* letters, and the painful re- 
searches of leiut^d men. The easiest and most^equal way of 
doing, it, is, by'seenrirtg to them the property of their owit worhs. 
Nobody contributes, who i^^not willing : and though a good book 
may be run down, and a bad one cried up, for a time; yet, sooner 
or later, the row ai d will be in proportion to the merit of the work. 

A writer’s fimie will not be the less, that he has bread without 
being under the necessity of prostitnting his pen to flattery or party, 
U) get it. 

He wlio en^ges in a laborious work'(su€h, for instance as John- 
son’s Dictionary) which may employ his whole life, will u(T irwith 

The arffiinicnt drawn iVoiu the cladSe H regidate the jWes of hooks, cannot hold. 
Thar rlauso goes to aU books’; is petfstufd^'nnd follows the art of /lea. 8. » 

The words m adfl^''i>othiif|| ^ d>S »msef which Is exactly the same, 

whcthci these Avords are added, oi no|i ^ • 

The w'oid testing,'* in the title, cannot be argued from as declaratory that 
theio wis no property hrfwe»*^ The HtU Is but once read ; pa part of the Act* 
In the Mtj, the word secured** isolide nte of. * ^ 

Had thcie been the lca*>t iintention qr declare away every pretence of 

light at the Common Law, it would have been ex^retsltf enacted , and tlicie mu&t 
have been a new pteamltkf totally different IVoip that which now stands. 

Unt tilt* legislature has not left tiieir tbcaningto b^lfbund ont by loose eonjettures. 
TJie jnvamUe certainly proceedt tho ground of a ligkf of property having* 
In on t iolnitd . and might be. aigned frooi^ ag or cot0myiUton of such 

<1 tight at the I ommon Jjtw, The reihedy eiHictcd against tlie Eolation of it 
being onhj timpo}ary^ miglit be ^rgned from as implyjhff there existed no right but 
what was Hccnrecl by the act. tip^Ore gd es^ess taring is added, that no- 
thing in tins act contained sliall e^tifUd or be co^tmed to extend to pr^udice or 
conjirmaw^ right, A (V* Any right la, manflTcftly,^ any otAei* right ithan the tcmi 
secured by the Act. The Act spdhks of no right whatsoever, but that of authorsy 
or dei U(d from tin m. No other right could possibly be prejudiced or confirmed by 
any expression in the Act. The wards of the sming hre adapted to this right; 
« luMk or copy already printed, or ksregfter to be 'printed/'— They are got appli- 
cable to preiogaiirr copies. Jf letters patent to author or his assigns could give 
any light, they might conic dnder Itlie generality of tbesavingi Ibit, so little 
was 6iK*li a right in the contemplation of the legislature, that there i** hot a word 
abodt ;icfte;i/s ill the whole Act. Could they ba\c given any right, it was not 
ttwfA saiing , because it never exceeded fourteen yeais. 
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more 9piri^ if, bc&idea his OM'n glory, he thinks it may be a proiri^t 
' sion for his family. • 

I never beard any inconvenience objected to Bterory property, 
but that of enhancing the price of books. An owner may find it 
worthwhile to give Imora correct ami inore beautifuf editions; 
which is an advantage to literature : but liis interest will prevent 
the price from being uprcasonable. A small profit in a speed and 
immercHis sale, is much larger gain, than a great profit upon each 
book ip a slow sale, of a less number.' 

Upon evei^ principle of reason^ natural justice, .morality ^ and 
comfnon laic^ upon the evidence of the long received opinion of this 
property, appealing in ancient proceedings, and in law-cases; 
upon the clear sense of the legislature; and the opinions of the 
greatest lawyers of their time in the Court of Chancery, since that 
Statute ;^the Right o/* an author to'the Copy of his works ap- 
pears \o be rcellfoutided. And I hope the learned and industrious 
will be permitted from henceforth, not only to reap the fame, but 
tl»e Profits of their iiigenions labors, without iiiterruption, to 
the honor and advantage of thediselees and their fainilies. 
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M8. ItlSHlNGTON, 

]M[uch as We mu^ all have' lamented the circum* 
^tance which occanioned the froi|ueol postponement of this debate; 
the delay/ I trust;^ has been attended with this good effect, that it 
has enabled Gentlemen to eKamine more attentively the principles 
of the measufe which is now under* our consideration. In rising 
to Submit to the Committee supb observatioDs as have occurred 
* to me on the subject, I can asertife you, jSir, that 1 never of- 
fered myself to their notice binder t f^lii^s of anxiety equal to 
those which* I expeiiO&ca.at tbia moment anxiety arising not 
from any apprehensio^t dtatl ahidi ndt be heard by the Committee 
with their usual kindtiess and'.mdiilgenHpe; but from the deep sense 
which I entertain of the vaet'-h^iportaiii^o* of the question now be-^ 
fore us, compared with my own conscious inability to do any thing 
like justice even lu the view whiCb 1 £ecL mymlf compelled to talc, 
of it. Nor is this my onfy difficulty.. There are others arising out 
of the very nature of the subject itself. A measure, in my opinion, 
more important in all its bearings,^ in all it^ eflects aud conse* 
quences, never was agitated in this House ; but at the same time it 
is one devoid of every thing which can give attraction to debate ; 
one not very /amiliar perhaps to many Gentlemen now present. 
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and requirmi; thcirfore, on the part of the person who Undertakes 
to explain'its tendency, a degice of clearness and pei spit ifify^ which ^ 
I c^Qift!pt*flatter myself tliat I sliall be. able to bring* to tfaeVisciis- 
jdon.**** Notwithstanding all these difficulties, and the consequent 
di^d of^£Jing in the^t^sk which i have imposed upon invself, I 
fedf still more strongly that it would be a deiehctiqn»of duty were 
,ltd shritfk from thd attempt, amf not endeavour to claim for this 
subject, some share of that public attention which has lately been 
painfully engrossed by concerns' of a very different description — 
concerns wiiich 1 trust woil never again occupy this House, and of 
which the agitation out of doors cannot be too much or too soon 
discouraged by every man who values the best inteiests of the 
colintiy, or has a pioper feUlng for the honor mid character of tl^ 
age in which we live. ^ 

Before I enter upon the itcsolutiptis now under discuSsiitflin* can- 
not refuse to myself the satisfactiem of acknowledging the nnifoiiii 
com tesy and attention of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in furnish- 
ing nie with every facility of information. Oii^iny patt, I trust aiy 
Right Hon. Friend wUh not unwai ranted in referring to 

iny past x^onduct as tim best ^arantee that 1 am* not actuated by 
any disposition to throw (fidSculries ki the w*Uy of bis financial ar- 
iijigenients. 1 ho{ie, tliereforeji^liai 'both with him and the Com- 
mittee, f shall have credit |br abieorify, when, as the result of the 
most anxious and deliberate coiudderatiott which 1 ha\e been able 
to give to the present plaq, 1 arm emupclled to ^clare my con** * 
scicntioiis conviction, tfaa^ b^addpthiig k/we riionld incur the risk 
of losing the hiiits of ah' tho «atfl6c^'H4ihrb^^ve have made for the 
last twenty years;— 4bal we Aotdd Jay #tnrsc4ves open not to the 
mere possibility, but as it^app#ara ItMne, tq tlie probable and immi- 
nent danger (in the event of w louj^eonlitmaiice of the war), of un- 
dermining, if not destroying attn^ether, that system of* public credit 
which is the foundation of.ouf ptoloiit ^afety^and independence, 
and the best support of that )pre-0mufeat rank which we are uo,v 
stniggliiig to maiutaiii amoi^ ttie'nationif of the world. 

There is another question ^pf ^amagtiitade^not inferior to this, 
which cannot be put out of sight lo^^tkeieirafnination oi these pro- 
po9ul(8— a qiuistion respctetiit^ whicb the feelings of Oeiitleinen 
will not be ^ess aKve, nor their *uodctstaridiiigt less aiivious to 
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ftrme at a satisfactory result, than evch upon a matter so nearly 
'connected with the public safety; 1 mean^ Sir, the inaiiit^ence^of 
public faith, 5u all » occasions so essential to .the honor of the 
countiy, and, in this instance, more especially so to the honor and 
cliaracter of Parliament, '^"he highest ctmaiderackma df' ji/ublic^ 
policy and pybjic justice are 'therefore equally' , involved ill the 
present discussion. * lo these I must be allowed to ^dd another 
consideration, of a more limited nature certainly ; but at the same 
tzme^ one which has groat weight with me, and will; 1 trust, have 
its weight with many other Gentlemem in this House. I'be edifice 
of the Sinking Fund, which we are this day called upon to disfigure 
and half pull down, is perhaps tim proudest monument which was 
rabed by the virtues^ and genius of Mr. Piitt to bis own fair fame. 
So it was held in hie own estimation ; so it is held iii (he estiina- 
tio^or imr friends, and not only of fits friends, but of those who 
were his political enemies, and of the whole worlds ^I'^pon his 
friends then 1 call, from the reverence 4nd affection which they 
{eef for bis fnemorv : upon ihote who^ vqsre his enemies I call, 
iirom their lore of jiUitkw aiid^of tbel# country, to lend thCir aid to 
my feeble efforts ^or preservibgK this mosHinieiit of public utility 
and individual fme, 'unmutilsUed ^ ahd etetire, in all the beauty of 
design, in all the strength *aud symalirltry of pruporiiOn, assigned to 
it by the bands of its iminortuKsiuthor: , ^ 

The name of Mr. Pitt naturally brings me to *the oTigm of this 
^ great measure a ftrmamnt 'talking Fund, and to a short 

review of its progress and colnpIelida/iinderthiS' anspices, as pie« 
paraloiy to^ihe e^mination of of my High! Hon. 

Frieud the Cbamrellor^of^liei E^kdiOiflier, wirich I ramiot but con- 
sider as an in^asio»s^ it* - * 

Wlieii Mr.^Pitt was called’ ffre hbsd of ^affairs, and to the 
management ^of our fiiiauces, iheiidoie of tlie American var, 
credit was at its ravcrifiic* xltfplorkhly cteticieiU, and 

our resources for Yet sti(*li at 

that timwwere* the reai«>vrci6i»fr<^ when properly 

cailed for|t|, and wtaaly nduihaHtf^Cf^ tfnnf inYhb year )7Stl, Mr. 
Pitt wanfMbttbled, 'after ^inatufjiig proUkibn *for tbd intert^st t)f the 
piybjic atfd formal! t^^vpeitsel jiSff ^ peace xstablisInncnV to 
set aside and ajjiprapriale a^arjilus'df^ incoihe^ ainountiiig to oha 



million annually, as the foundation of a Sinking I'utiJ for the re* 
demption of the then existing deift of 238 millions. By the Act 
■of Parliament which pMsecf for ^bis purpose (26 Geo. 1{L 
cap SI), it was pit>vide!d, tlu4 this svm of one iniUiou should 
bo laid out, either ill the'redeuiption of stock, if at par, or, if 
under par, in the jmrchase of it in the open market at, the current 
pricp df die day ;T-tliat tlie interest arising ftom'all stock so ie» 
deemed should be added to the principal, and be laid out in the 
same maooer, until, by their ioint accumulation at tompound ir> 
terest, they should amount to the annual sum of tour millions ;•>- 
that, when this Sinking Fund bad wached diat amount, it should 
continue firoii) thoiceforth to.be liud out at simpll interest only, 
leaving dm amount.of interest •atmually redeemed at die disposal 
of Parliament. Such is tlie outline of the origiiud plan devised 
by Mr. Pitt for the reductiod of the, National J)ebt, whicli^tlp to 
the }ear 1 786, had been allowed to accumulate widumt any per> 
maueut pruviskm being made tor its gradual and ultimate lii}uidar 
tion. But he did not stop here. Hn wished, in the event of any 
future war, to guard the countiyc, against the ev0s arising from too 
rapid an nceumulation of debt, apd consequeut depression of 
public credit ; and to {dace ui beyond the reach of that helpless- 
ness, despondency, and alarm, whhdi bail brought the finances of 
the country to die brink of iniu in the Aimvicait war. Mr. Pitt 
tolt at that tiqie, that the greatest tfifliculty which Im had to con- 
tend widi, ill framing any pirmppait system of a^Sinking Fund, 
was to find die means of pnatoeuagit.froii» die danger of future * 
alienation, before it shauh) .hbto' ■ehomplidied' the purpose for 
wliich it was formed.. The p]wi wbhelk h« snbmittod to Parliament 
in 1792 was framed with the pacific view of guarding against this 
danger, and of holdup out to tli* Public a guarantee, that ai^ 
future debts which die State- aB^ld havhoccuion l!b contract, 
should, from the moment of thirir heiug iocuired, be placed in a 
course of liquidation, nnitoem nod umdterabl^ This plan con- 
tained {vithiii itaelf a.prisciide of ponaanenqr, which, being ap- 
plied to every to^n gt the doM of ninkwg the ceutract, could not, 
from that moment,' be varied or dbparted from, widiout a breach 
of such contract'. Under thin plan, not only the Sinking Fund 
which it provides, but the applicattoil and accumulation of that . 
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Sinking Fund, are so interwoven and bound np with tiie contract 
for the loan, as to remain u condition between the borrower and 
the lender, until every obligation of t4at j^ontr^ct shall be can* 
celled by the extinction of' the loan itself, ^Ti’liat snch was Mr. 
Pitt’s ubderstanding of the’plan which h6 proposed to Parliament 
in 1792, is„I, think, placed beyond all doubt /if, indeed, tliei-e 
could exist a doubt on the subject) by wliat passed in this House 
on that occasion. It was made an objection to the measure (and 
1 intreat Gentlemen to recollect this circumstance when w e come 
to the discussion of the picseut proposals) that it would place the 
reimbuiseinentof all future loans beyond the discretion and control 
of Parliament,— au objection which was answered by Mr. Pitt in 
snch a manner as to show that, in bis judgment, this very objec- 
tion was the ptincipal merit and recommendation of liis plan. 

advantage of the })lap is, that by die mode in which it is 
carried into effect, the power rof the Sinking Fund is always nedes- 
sarily inci eased, directly in propordou as public credit is depressed 
rt the time of making tlie loan to which such Sinking Fund is 
annexed. 

'Ihcse were die' principles liiid down by Mr. Pitt in 1702, as 
the foundation^ of a'Siukiiig.Pund applicable to the liquidation of 
any new debt. The mode provided by him for carrying these 
principles into effect is so simple, that for the explanation of it, 
little more can be iiccessaiy than to refer to that portion of the Act 
(32 Geo HI. cap. 55) which provides for this measure. Indeed, 
Sir, the words of die enactment which particularly relate to diis 
purpose. ’are so essential to a fa^ dtscussioii of the proposals now 
before us, tlut J must niquest tl)e third section of this Act 
may bo read. {ITic section in question was here read by the 
Clerk.'] ' ‘ 

i 

* “ ^Tidt /w* mifre §rtfne»ting the incawmieut wtd dangerous ac- 

cumulution </ debt ig dtnsepuftteg n/ emg futui'e loans, be Jt further 

euactod by the aiubo^y itforesaid, ^luil iHtoever ai»y bmiui of modey sbnll 
hereaflf r tie raised Uy loap$ for publie jputpoie«t a eeparatelbccoant aliall be kept, 
at the icfpipt of Hit K^c^qi»er« of the*iiailiftieB or annnal interest to 

be incurred ^ respect of the fsmt ; ^od In ease llie said loan shall be raised for 
any other li^ppose than that of payiv/t e^ some existing capital stock, bearing a 
bigh''r rate of interest than the cupitid stock to bo created by such loan, and 
idiallb© raided by pcrpetjial redeemable aonoitics, and piorUion shall not ‘ hare 
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The enactment, theicfore, applicable to evciy loan that should ^ 
be raised after 1 79$, is simply this that either some specific 
* provision should be made at the time of such loan being raised^ 
for paying it off within a peiiod which plight extend to, but should 
not exceed, forty-five ypars ; or^ ill default of such provision, that 
a Sinking Fund, oequal to one per cent, not ofi thi* amount of 
the mbney borrowed, hut of the capital stock created, should, 

" fiom thentefarthf issue from the Exchequer, and be applied at 
compound interest to the liquidation of such loan. It is therefoie 
pbvious, that at the time of makihg a loan, the Government is 
at*liberty to adopt eitheir of these inodes for its gradual redemption. 

It may declare to the'* parties with whom H he dealing, fiist, 
that it will provide for paying off, in each year, one forty-fifth of 
the capital to be boirowed or, secondly, thht it will rajjj^ih^ 
loan by granting an annuity "terminable in forty-five ycais , — oi, 
tiiiidty, that, instead of fiitlhing pro^sion, in one or other of ihesi 
modes, for off any portioh of sa^h loan immediately, a Sink- 

ing Fund shall "be assigned, tb begirt to operate at some tutuid 
period, and of such an apiounti m to ensure thc^ extinction of the 
loan behieeii the date of the eod^em^ment of such Sinking Fund, 
and the end of the presefribed fS^tn of forty->five yea^. But if no * 
specific provision is made fbiT^the^redeinptionof the loaib 
time of conti acting for it, then, andlMir^arM, die other alterna- 
tive of a one per Cent. Sinking Band'* takak effect quite as a matter 
of course. . * ^ ^ ^ 

The principle^ Upon which period 'bf foyty-five yeais was 
fixed upon as tlte extreme ^whkh the liquidation of 

any futuie debt siiould in no'^ oase^ W ^pfotractdB, may, I think, be 
collected from this cii€UmstaAed>y Dial a Sinking Fund of one per 

been made by Parliament for paying off, Wltbin forty-five years, tlie whole of 
the rapitid stock to ba emtad by iMrloin, fipom t^cefhrth, at the end of 
every quarter bubsequapl to gia dl(y^onWj|lldh dill Acts of Fdrliaaient, by 

winch such loans shalt Imi the Royal Assent, an 

additional sifOi shall fie set tfmrt oeO tf RNiaaMOlei eMffedng Ifte consolidated 
fund, and shall be issued at dieaafdlMe^^N&alMifhc^ioqii^ and 

Company of tho Bank of RogUgid^ tobd by tbw pRobd to tbO account of tbe 
Commissipnera for the of die mdonekdebt ; die total aOniial amount of 

which additional sum shatl be aguid to oad bt jih lred tb ^rt of tbe capital stock 
created by such loans.'’ 

Vojo. II. pim. 
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^ cent, operating at- compound interest, and supposing the rate of 
that interest to be invariably three per eept. will ledeem a capital 
equal to one hundred times'its amount, in little moie than forty^five 
years. It may here be necessary to remind the Committee, that 
we are not at liberty to compel the publicr creditor to accept the 
repayment of his a^ock at any price below par 'jt par every por* 
tion of the public debt is redeemable ; but below that price, the 
State, like any other purchaser, may go into the market, and buy 
at the price of the day. Now/ the great bulk of our debt, as 
evety body knows, consists of a three per cent, stock ; and we 
have none which has been funded at'a loyyer rate. Consequently, 
the lowest rate of compound interest, at wlhM'h the- Sinkii^ Fund 
can improve, is three per cent. It is the rate at which it would 
kupto^ if the three per cent, stock )vas uniformly paid off at par. 
Ill proportion as the stock, iuitead of being paid off, is purchased 
below par, is that rate of iftiprovetpent of the Sinking Fund in- 
creased. But, forasmuch as a one penceut., Sinkihg Fund, con- 
sl'antly operating a*, thtee-per cent, wopld redeem the capital of any 
loan in a period of about /oityrfive years, it follows, from there 
being no stock helow that rate of interest, that fortfHhve years is 
' die uitifnate tetm to wiiidb the liquidation of any debt, having a 
Sinking Fund of one per cwl. ean» liy possibility, be postponed. 
It is the war/fovm of tune Atrhieh the redemption would require, 
on the sup|>o$ition of the liking Fund being uniformly restrained, 

, by the most florishiiig state , of., public ibe tnimmum of 

velocity at which it can pyuceed. Now k is a &ct, not immateruil 
tq the pr^ntdiecussion, ^e last fifty years, the three per 

cents- have never o4ce jbeea, at par;- >tliit, wKbiu that period, they 
. have been hdow fifty,^ and' that 49^ file last twenty years (that is, 
since this |a1jv of ,bagan to. vtake effect,) their average price 
has not exceeded axty-seven. 

Let;^, then; ape yli^t.>hat bpm» ciul practical applica- 
tion of ibis law of 1.7ps,ta ibf^loaM'Wlunbt aioce diat year, have 
been raised for the public setvicev Wlum- a litan is wanted, the 
Chancellor jff the Exdiequer, eefing on behalf of the Public, sig- 
nifies to filipiiarties disposed to lend tlieir mon^, tbe particular 
stocks in .which he Btesua to fund the Ipan.^ fit dm .same dme, 
,-orat an^^tim'e befqqfidie coufrect, he bgn^pi-nfintemplation to 
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make a»y provision for A« redemption of sack loan, other thaft a<w \ 
one per c«mt. Sinking Fand, he<uould of course apprise the parties 
of tite nature of that provision ; but if'he should remain silent on 
this point, the la^ declares to then, without any contirmatioit 
from him (md, iit point of fiict, 1 believe 1 ma> add, that on im 
ocoasion diave they ever dcmHiided or received ony'such contimia'- 
tion^’that a Sinking Fund of one per cent, will issue of coiirsei, 
add will he employed at ronipoiuKl interest, for the gradual redemp- 
tion of the new stock about to be cieated* Knowing this, the 
lenders are well awai e that the efficacy of this Sinking Fund will be 
in proportion to. the depression of the stock which they are to 
receive in return Yor llieir money if a tliree per cent, stock, for 
instance, be what they are to receive, and the price at which it is 
taken be 50; the Sinking J/'und will be equal to taro qmwderft. 
on the money capital borrowed ; ^d the rate, in point of time, 
at which the redemption will theU proceed, will be that of about 
twentyHhree, instead of fdrty-£ve, years, 'fhus, in proportion to 
the depreaskm existing at the rime^ does this linking J'uiid oper- 
ate at ohee as an improved chick to prevent a further fall, and 
ns a powerful lever to produdel at no distant period, a probabif 
rise in the market. What is the consequence i* Why, that tita 
lenders are enabled and induced, ot, if you will, by the competiT 
tioii which exists among them, compelled, to give better terma to 
the Public, Hiese better terms luw the advantage which, ih every 
post loan, the coimby has destved from a one per cent. Sinkiiy 
Fund ; but it is, as 1 conceive, aa advailblge obtained by iqcurring 
an obligation, from which we <ms Hot now ^at liberty* to depart* 

The advantage add tiiO ohfilpdda mo reciprocal; they both cogsr 
incncc with the rommetiCemdnt of die contract, surd Atnn dtaf 
moment we are not at lib^ to hwtp the one, and to tfisncard the 
other. 

If I have had the good foi'lutte fp imike’ myietf 'understood iu 
the principles whieh i We ai0v^la(ed,'-l shouM h^ that gentler 
m«i would be able to follow dm io 'lite aspiration of them to the 
cvistiiig state of our Siokiu^ 'Fund, atid tb the plan now under 
consideration. < 

llie Joans made since dm fuar If 98, widi some exceptions, wMcfa 
I shall have occasion to esplalh pecaesdy, have beio made with* 
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-r Sinking Fund oF one per cent. If Gentlemen recollect what harf 
been the general pi ice of the storks since the breaking out of the 
war^ they will^ 1 am sut^e, tKink that Govcmmeill acted very wisely 
in prefei ring this mode of redemption to the less eiBcacious modes 
which were open to them nnder the other aiteinative of the Act. 

'riie fouiulution 6{ the new system now proposedTto us is this ; — 
nfiy Kighe Honorable Friend^ the Chancellor of the Exchequer^ 
construes the Act of as leaving Puilianieiit at liberty to re- 

gulate and modify, according to iu discretion, in any manner , and at 
any time, the redemption of the whole debt contracted under the 
teims of that Att, provided tlie final liquidsvtioa of each of those 
separate loans, which together constitute the aggregate of that 
debt, is not protracted beyond the full period of forty-five years. 
^'^iM^iestion of public faith, which eriscs upon this consti action, 
is; — whether, having made oiti^ option, at the time of the contiact 
for each loan, in favor of a <me |ier cent. Sinking Fund, and hav- 
ing receivecT the benefit accruing from diat option, the issue of 
that one cent.Vrom the Exchequer, and its progressive accu* 
malation, and uninterrupted application, be not thenceforth condi- 
tions of the contract itsedf, from which we are not at liberty to 
deviate, so lonl* as any part of tlmt loan shall continue unre- 
deemed ? 

Now, that there is nothii^ ill thotdauae which has been read to 
authorise any option subsoqnent to the time of making the con- 
tract, is quite dear, llie enactment is imperative, the woids of 
k are pei^iptory, andadmk-liiki^^oeofCQnstructo^ ^^Ifprovi^ 
siou Wkrtf ijof home iMtjfs by I^iament for paying off within 
fortyHfive whole of ^ cnj^lal /stock to be created by such 

wordsfwiEial be iMnastood as having refeieiice 
tb pttf MMi provitioD anh^iMbQt he, at the Utpiost, actually 
Coiicuiteitt^b^ the ferine^l^ ^ tl^<coofaract. Well, Sir^ the 
danso proceeds ijbe mid of evert/ 

Parliament, by 

which iuicMoais dmlir bo 4rea^> 4bob hove rceek;od the i^oyal 
Amtenti ai^additiooai oum, dlia)|f H itpmrt out of die monies 

composing. Consdidatml Wd sbeU iheikr^uod at the said 
mdpt of tho'^Sxdbeqim,^ t^ ifae of i the 

^fiank of England^ U> be by them place^pi^ (he account of the 



Comii>issioners*for the reduction of the national debt ; the total 
annual annount of which addhionai sum shall equal to one» 
hundredtli part of the capital sttock created by such loans.” Here 
the enactment etMj[s. If it«had been'tbe intention of the Legisla* 
turc to reserve to itself a sub$e/jue/tt ]:M>vi*er of^reveiting to the first 
alternative of forty-fite years^ should we *not have found at the 
end of this clau^ some words declaratory of tills itilentionP — some 
until,” or other such word, to qualify tliat pereiuptoiy theme- 
forth*^ which governs this pait of the enactment? Jt is just as 
clear, then, from the whole of this danse, both from what it says, 
and from wdiat it omits to say, that we have no subsequent option, 
as it is clear that we have such an option at the tiitie of making the 
contiact By the fifth section of the same Act, it is diiectcd that 
I’lie Sinking Fund qf each sepamfe loan shall be set apait, and 
issued at tlfe receipt of the •Kx.chequcr at the end of eaclv^a^tfr 
in the order in which such teun^ shall have respectivefi/ taken 
plat e.” And the eighth section provides, that all such Sinking Funds 
shall be applied to the redemption of debt y — that all stock redeem- 
ed shall be tmnsf erred to tht aetomit of the Same Commissioners 
for the reduction of the noHonaldebi, to whaifn {he one per cents, 
are issued, and be placed to their account ; and lastly, that tlie 
separate Sinking Fund of each tieVr loan, and ullko the dividends 
payable on any stock redeemed or purchased in each quarter, shall 
be placed to a separate account in the name of the said Couimis- 
sioner|t, to be kept in conseqiienco of every such loan lespeetively. • 
Act, therefore, posidvdy enjoins three things to be done* 
with respect to eveiy loan that ha<i beentai^ with p onp per cent. 
Sinking Fund : first, tbo mguim* * quarter!}'; issue ot* that one 
per cent, from the Excheqitei^* to be laid out quarterly in the re- 
demption or purchase of Stodt ) secondly, »tliat all stock so re- 
deemed or purchased shall be ttansferred to the Comtqissioucrs 
for the reduction of the nationi|l debt, and ilie dividends of such 
Htock cariicd to the same account af the one per cent, issued quai- 
ti^rly from the exchequer ; and, thirdly, that a distiuet,||$:coupt shall 
he kept of the ^progress made by each separate one per cent, and 
the dividends arising from it, in tiie redemption of the specific loan 
for the liquidation of which that one per cent, was assigned. 

Act docs not in terms prescribe any period when the issqe 
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6t fh^ 5h6 pet cent, on each separate and ifs accumulalrion 
at compound interest, shall cease and determine ; but as by this 
Att each loan is a separate deb% tvith its dWn distinct Sinking 
Fund ; ai}d as that Sinking Fund Catf haVe ^nO^'^othcT applicatioh 
than the liquidation of the paVticular loan» 4n rcupect of which it 
Was origSndlyvissued ; there can be no doubl that, according td the 
intent and meaning* of the Act, the whole bharge of such loan, as 
well for interest as for Sinking Fund, is set free, and reverts .to 
the Consolidated Fund as sdon as that liquidation is complet- 
ed. This construction of the law will not be disputed by any 
dne. 

‘Let us now examine u'hether the present pttn of my Right Ho- 
ndruble Fiitnd is consistent with the three conditions prescribed by 
this Act. With the quarterly issue from the eiichcqu^* of the se- 
vcralTMn* per rents in respect of each loan, the plan ^es not in- 
terfere. But does it not 'break dll upon the coHciiftent application 
of these several one per cents to the loduction of theiFrespectKe 
loans, as well as upon the transfer' ofthe stock purchased by each of 
these sepaiate Sinking Funds, and the application o^^the dividends 
arising from that«8t(&k ? That it 4oei, bhH to what degime it does 
so, must be obvious to every Oder, the simple statement that 
my Right Honorable Fri^ii^s practical measure, for withdraw- 
ing in die next four years, between seven arid eight millions from 
die aggregate Sinking Fund, rests altbgetber upon the assumption, 
that no one ofthe several Sinking Fuhdir which have been issued in 
* respect of the different loans madU since iiQS (that is, in rcfspect 
6f the whole debt of tfao present war, to Wliich albhe'they are ap- 
plicable), has 'yet begun iO operifet—^that the loah of 171)3, for 
iiistance, •and'ab on df every subseJfgdUt y^r, remains' as yet onas- 
ntfled by itsSpecidc Sinking Fund. My Right Honorable Friend 
having thtiil, Veiy CoUvenieuffy for his purpose, assumed that the 
whole 6t the public debt Contracted ^nce 1792, hks hitherto had 
no Smking Fund nt kll app%( 9 |l to it ; bn with equal ease, assumes, 
in tfaermest^Iace, diiniihc wImIcW the debt 1792 isactu- 

alty paid off. Now fhtk d^bt ambUnCM to milfions ; and for its 
separate liquidation, Mr. Fitt dtabtlsbedibC original Sinking Fund 
of one ndlllon in 17d6. Thai million (Which, for the sake of dis- 
tinguishing it hoA the tmb per c^t. dbifcing Fohds, 1 sln^ call 
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theoti Sinking Fund) with some other aid alBforded ttf.iW- having 
continued to accumulate compoiwd interest ever since I78G, , 
has actually reduced about 97 out of the 938 millions, which formed 
> the old debt. Of |||e new debt about nS millions have been paid 
off by the several one pec cents issued* fioin the Exchequer for 
that purpose. Tlu» is she abstract of the accouut as it actually 
stands in the,bodks of the Comniissiouers for the rdduction of the 
national debt. But, in tlie face of this account, we ore now cal- 
led upon to lesolve, that the whole of the old, {|nd not one shilling 
of the new debt,, has been I’edeemed. How my Right Honorable 
Friend can reconcile such a resolution nutli the Act of 1799, JF am 
utterly at a loss to conjecture. » 

But, leaving this task to liis ingenuity, I must observe to the 
Committee, first, that {be very fimudatioo of his assumption, that 
the old debt has been paid off, is Ifud hi the circumstance, of our 
having incurred a new deOt of a niu^ larger amount ; and secondly, 
that, even stlowing him that fusumptioor he would not have' been 
able to erect his present scheme upon it, if the credit of die coun- 
try had not been tor the last twmity yeers meteridily imp^d by the 
pressure of that new debt. On tl}ff.,(Mse head, ^had the Sinking 
Fund hara operating at three per cent, during that period, he 
could not have touched it, even itn^ bismwe cqUBtructioa of the 
Act of 1 799 : on the other hand, Wd the price of the stocks been 
still lower than it iui$ been^ he prouj^il have taken fi^ that Siqking 
Fund still more largely thui he is mow, iweordiiig to his own rule, 
enabled to take. ^TUs theft jadie oew doctritie of the Sinking* 
Fund 4bat been odf||M||)r estah^ad ** to prevent the 

inconvenient and dangerous acicaftiwhitidb^ ^ebt faereafier;” j(to 
borrow the very words the Aq|Q|,^fud &r the support and iqii^ 
provmnent of pubhc it is mihe accumulation of new debt 

that ray Right Honorabie Ftieat^ finds at once the mesna' and the 
pretence for evading that SUfitipg Fund : and the dfgpwe of the de- 
pression of public credit, is.iSith hifU'fiie raeasiue of the eatent to 
which that invasion ftu^ be onyk^. • Ajqd tips is tte system of 
which it is gravely* prsdiceted, that it is np departure Worn the let- . 
ter, and no violation of the spHtof theactiof 1799 ; and of which 
we ere desired seriously to believe, ffiat it^is^gnly the following up, 
and improving upw, th^ original mea^urjs pt Mr. Piul-^of whidi 
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measure the clear and governing intention wa6, that every ^Future 
1 loan should, from the moment of its treation, carry with it the 
seeds of its destruction ; and that tlic course of its reimbursemetit 
should, from that moment f be placed beyond the discretion and 
the control of Parliament. * . 

It appetirs to me to be so impossible thnt any man should en- 
tertain a serious opinion that the measure of my Kight Honorable 
Frieiid can be cairied into effect without a departure from the Act 
of 1 79^2, and a conscfjuent violatioh of the contracts made under 
that Act, that 1 could really wish, before we proceed one step lu 
this business, that the intended arrangement of my Right Hoiiora* 
ble Friend should be submitted as a case for legal opinion with a 
reference to tliat Act. This, d think, » the least that we can do in 
fairnesr to the whole Imdy of tliO public creditors of the State ; 
tMiosdiie it remembered, when Uicy are at issue with jou upon the 
extent of the obligations whi(^i their cbntract>has imposed upon 
you, have no appeal but from your power to your Let us 

diow them, if we can, by the Oitihority of the great^Juminaries of 
the law^,-.-*hat w'e have on out* tide; when we are about to iii- 
terfipre with the actfumuktion/lBiid to hitemipt' the application, of 
the one per cent. Sinkii^Fundk issued under the Act of 1792. I 
should Vvishto^ask tlioUe who are best qualified to expound tiiis 
statute^ and I now ask my Ri^t H&norable Piiend; — if, under 
this statute, we tm carry our interference to the extent proposed, 
what is there to prevent our going a step further, and meddling 
with the issue pf the one per cetrt.'' itself ? The Issue, the applica- 
tion, the^aecumdlation, areaU 'gdf!!^t^d by the same enactments, 
without any ptoviso or exception, to^enabie us to vary or modify 
tbeone mofttdian thee^epi) *1 dlipuld aiso> wish that my Right 
- Honorable' Friend kroilhildl'me 'Ckar^isami, after contracting for 
a loan witl^a one per.ceUi; he. conceives tins right 

^ofinterfeieoce cm the'palfrtof^^ Public to 'commence? Does it 
begin with the first qiuirterl5^illstie,i't>r widi the tenth or twentieth ^ 
If no| witii the firs^ why not as well with thotirsi as with any sub- 
sequent one? And, if with th6'first> does Right Honorable 
Friend conceive, that, after bar^gatnhigibr adoan (that of last year 
for instimea) be woidd be at liberty, without the consent of the 
contractors, to direct the dividends arising from the first quarterly 
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issue of the one per cent. ^ini.iu^ Fund annexed to that 4oan, not 
to be applied in aid of the j>ecoad quarteily issue, in the purchase 
of stock i, li this would be a breach pf faith towards the original 
'contractor, in the first year of tiie loan, how would it bo consistent 
with faith towards the alieriee of that coatractor, in any. subsequent 
year of the same loan ’ •.And bow i> my Right Honorable Friend 
to distingubb beM'ceu the stockholders, who art^ the brigiiial con* 
tractors, and those who havp since purchased from them ? 

In a case of thb nature it b not immaterial tp inquire what has 
been the general understanding upon the subject. J will not de- 
tain the Committee with what has been said aud written out of 
doors, though I could accumulate from that sourcemiiiny great au- 
thorities; but 1 will refer thensat once, to one originating among 
ourselves, sanctioned by a report.of a Committee of this House, 
never referred to, but witt t^ j,ust prabe whidi b due to ac^rat» 
research, sound deebion, and correebdberimmation ; a Report, for 
which we ace more irnsnediatplyiitM^hted to the most dbtinguish- 
ed autliority in thb House |iow„iB virtue oChb high office, him- 
self one of the Comtnbaioaeni for1ffi4rpduct^on.of the national debf. 
Sir, the First Report of .the CknnnUflMi of, Finance ot^he year 
1797 relates to tlie pubUo deiht Stoking Fund ; and it con- 

cludes with these remarkable words.: X%pld iriiAiug Fund, af- 
ter reaching the sum of four b no longer made applicable 

by law to the discharge at compound interest of what may then re- 
main of the old debt; but .thev'Opprat^n of the new Sinking 
Fund is to rotUiaue at compOfMtd tiu the »&> debt shall be , 

totally dbchaiged.” < |t ,;,tOitobtahe the object or 

meaning of ffiis sentence. ■ marl^tbe difference be'tween the 
old Sinking Fund and the MW,, .between the law of ]7S(> and that 
of 179C,> it most forcibly deUneateatbe true character of the latter. 
Respecting tlie most dii^uguishud.Committee that made thb Re- 
port, it is only necessary tq ask, with .your present Weaker for its 
Cbairniaii, if it b toO pHiph to esSumie that ffic Public had a right 
to look to thb Report for thCi trite consinictionof the Act of 1792, 
and to rest upon it, as a gnarantee that that construction would be 
. faithfully adhered to and observed i 

' The present Spencer, who, was Chairman of the Committee of Finance in 
irn?. 
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But my Right Honorable Friend mainly rest ^ Him present con- 
structioii of this Act upon wbaf he infers must havtieen tlie opi* 
nion of Mr. Pitt; and tliis infeience lie draws partly from certain 
iinancial arrangements which Mr. Pitt broiiglit forward bttwecii 
the years 1798 and 1800, and partly frorp his concurrence in the 
arrangement of Mr. Addington (now Lord Sidmouih)> ia the year 
1802. * • • - . ® 

if my Right Honorable Friend bad been able to call to bis aid 
the clear and positive '"authority of Mr. Pitt, much as I venerate 
that authority, 1 could not, in such a case as this, allow it to cot>« 
found the pl|in and obvious meaning of a cdiitract founded upon 
the letter of ar^Act of Parltament. But Che facts to which my 
Right Honorable Friend refers, seem.toii!i^ ioifo degree to wai- 
rant the conclusion ^hich he attempts draw from them. 

** IKhat are those facts ^ Why, Utid, in 1758, 17559 ^tid IBOOy 
Mr. Pitt raised a part of the |oaii wanted for tlie service ^f those 
years without none percent. Siidcing Pimd^ and that he concur- 
red in a similar course adopted by Mr. Addington m 1802. The 
first question thathrisea upon the statemeiit of this fact is this ; chd 
Mr. Pitt and Mrt Addiiiglon, at theltiyie of makiug those loans, 
propose DO other provision iot their redem^ioo wkbin forty-five 
years f BecaUse, if they did propose any other, it is obvious that 
tliey only«availed tliemsdves of akernative which was left to 
tliem by the law^ Now, m ihe first ptace, what did Mr, Put do ? 
In 17Q8, for ^e first cime^ he had recourse to a plan ibr raising a 
large portion of the suppUcsjenddn tlie year. H«a. avowed object 
in diis bold measure, wte ttt preiaMt the toojlipid accumulation 
debt, amt to restore public credit,^at that time very much depress- 
ed. As an essential part of his p|im, he Iberefore^laid down tlie 
princi|de, that, in whatever ammint (he sum borrowed within the 
yfsir should Oscced the sum mde^m^by the ordinary Sinking Fund, 
provision dioidd he made for pacing off such an excess within a 
very few years, by sotn^ more powerfnl means than a one per 
ernt.^ Sinking Fuisii« )^or«eXecti|ihg jparpove, he charged the 
intemst ofsontuchof the loairofihe year (€Oii;^tderiiig that por- 
tion of it as a temporary or wawlpan only') aa exceeded the amoatit 
of the .whole Sinking Fund, upon the totaLproduce of the war- 
taxes ; and instead of an immediate one per cenf. Sinking Fund, he 
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assigned the whole amount of those texe% except what Vfta. leqin- 
site for the payment of the interest <»f the war-loan, to the exclu- 
sive puipote Of Entirely liquidating that loan; such liquidation to 
^om lienee with tlieoIoBe'Of the war ; anif the war-taxes to be con- 
tinued until It was completed. Now innvhat terms does my Right 
Honoiabir Friend ailiide^o this measure in his printed Statement? 
Hesavs, (page 2)1^ that it was " to repay, withiwa fm years af- 
ter the C'lnclushn of peace, all debt contracted beyond the amount 
of die Sinking Fund in each year.” Then if “ these few years” 
were likely to fall within forty-fivO years from 1 7dB, Mr. Pitt was 
completely warranted, by the letter of the law, in substituting this 
levetsioiiaiy Sinking Fund fer an immediate one percent. Tlie in- 
tention with which Mr. Pkt acted is obrious, thsft of greatly adding 
to, mstead of imtMtring, the strei^th of dm Sinking Fund. But 
then, said my Right Honorable Friend in his opehiog speech, '^the* 
wartbight have continued f«rty>-five /eats; and in that case these 
war-taxes coiild not have been applied to the purpose of redeeming 
debt.” What inference he wishes ns to draw from this rather strain- 
ed supposition, I am at a loss lo understand ; Dlit befoj^he can 
avail himself of it, as bcsirkig in jHiy way upon Mr. Pitt’s author*- 
ity, be must by showing not oidy that when the plan of 1798 
was brought forward by Mr. Pitt, he contemplated tl» possibility 
of the war beiiig protracted to forty-five years from that time ; but 
also, that havii^ such contfngeMcy in his contemplation, he had fur- 
ther made up (lis ihind, in the event of its beii^ realized, not to 
provide any other Sinking Fund' fer the redemption of these war- ■ 
loam. This lira tashW^ich '1 fehak -toy Right Honorable Friend 
will scarcely attempt. * , 

Wenowcortieto Mr. Addmgton’s lUeasure. In 1802 <beiiig 
somewhat less than feity-fiveyekrsifrom l7dS) peace hkd been 
made. It was then dibagbt ^peifient at once to rcpealehe tncoipc 
tax, instead of continuing it until the liquidation of the war-loans 
had been effected. • It is not material now' to consider whether this 
measure was very politic, or altt^etherconsistent with the pledge 
given to the public creditor fer the audemption of the war-loans 
by the,continiiance'oftheincome>>tait. But what is much to the 
present purpose, is to asoertain, whefeer, when these war-loans, 
by the repeal of this tax, were thrown back upon the ordinary pro- 
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\ihion of the Act of 1792, a Sinking Fund, consistent with that Act, 
was or was not provided ? These war-loans, together with the 
loan raised for the service of the yea[ 1802, amounted to a capital 
of near 90 millions of stock. To this capital no one per cent, was 
allotted ; but vt'as not recourse had to^the other alternative of the 
Act ? Most certainly it was. Without ^oing into mmute details, 
it may be Sufficient to state that a reversionary 'Sinking Fund was 
created, to commence indeed in about twelve to fifteen years from 
that time, but to be of such effieacy when it should commence, 
and U> be so greatly accelerated by subsequent additions in its pro* 
gress, as, under the most unfavorable supposition, to be certain of 
reducing the whole of this debt, within forty-five years. This re- 
versionary Sinking Fnnd was totalise ih the following manner ■ 
by coiitinuing the old Sinking Fund at compound interest after it 
^hoiiy have i^ached its maximum o^ four millions ; and by conti- 
nuing also the new Sinking I^nd or aggregate of the one per cents 
of tlie loans since 1792, after such ohe per cents should have liqui- 
dated the several loans in respect of which they were iipHginaHy ia- 
*sued. Jf laborat^Tablcs \Vcfo laid ’before the House, clearly show- 
ing that these funds would be fully adequate to the object, lliere 
is nothing, therefore, in the Act of 1802 which is a departure from 
the spirit of the Act of d792. 

The Act of 1802, it is true, has prescribed a mode of execut- 
ing its intended purpose very iuconvenienf in other respects ; but 
in principle, it affords neitiier justification npr jfrcccdcnt for the 
' measure now in contemplation. It is in substance no more a de- 
parture from thb spirit of the Act of 1792, ||ittn the Sinking Fund 
of five per cent, annexed to the losin of 1807, or any other speci- 
fic modb of rcdCmpliofl different from a one per cenS. The one per 
cent, is the getierahrule ; the other is the exception, but it is an ex- 
ception to«which W'o ba^^e a right to resort, mt the time of making 
a new loan, as often as we think ^t is for the general interest so 
to do. ' , 

Having now examined the inferences upon which Mr. Pitt's au- 
thority in favor of the plan 'is assumed, I might safely leave them 
to the judgment of tiie Committee and of the Public ; but 1 must 
go one step further. A sense of the dii^* vrliich I owe as Veil to 
the pubfic, as to Mr. Pita’s memory, induces me to state the fad 
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>vhich 1 9 m now alK)ut to mention; and for the accuracy of uhidt 
1 am ready, if necessary, to pledge my honor and ever) thing mobt 
dear to me in the n orld. • 

In 1803, when mens minds were turned to these subjects l)y the 
plan then before tlie Hou^e, a pei^on oft great skill in calculation, 
and of groat ingenuity in subjects of political economy, put into 
my hands some observations which h^ad committed to wi iting on 
the subject of consolidating the pid ami new debts, and the old 
and new Sinking Funds. T!ie conclusion to which he came was 
this, tliat we ought, at stated intervals (f think of seven years), to 
measure the proporUoii of the whole Sinking Fund, to the whole 
debt ; and that, whatever mighk be tlie excess of the Sinking Fund 
over and above what would be requisite for extinguishing the un« 
redeemed debt in forty-five yciys, such Oxcess might be placed at. « 
the dispo.^al of Parliament. 1 own tlmt I was struck with the plau- 
sibility of this scheme, atleast as applicable to a state of peace ; and 
having obtai^gd the autlioFs permission, if not at his request ([ now 
torget wliicli) Lcoinniuiiicated^his scheme to Mri Pilt. Mt. Pitt* 
rejected it at once with the most pointed reprobation of princi- 
ple ; and I perfectly recollect, than when I rather sfood up for die 
mcasiiie us a pcace-arrangcment, he said, that whenever the time 
shouLi come that the diuiinutioii of the rate of interest w'as felt to 
he an evil, he had other ideas as to tli« best mode of obviating that 
evil, by converting it to a great public advantage; and tlmt, in 9 . 
slate of war, the plan would be Kuiiiops^aud inadmissible. I weH , 
1 eincm her somejstill b^i^her terms wMi[ch Mr. Pikt applied to this 
huggestiou, but I will not repeat them, because it is in prineipie an4 
m efibet the same measure as tliet.of my* Right Honorable Friend. 
But if they are the same in prineip^i the circumstances of the pceo^pt 
time and of 1 803 ore widely difiWeOit* » Ip ISpg we vi(ere in a sts^tc 
of peace; credit was higb^ aficilllnnllttiop of unredea}?tcd.debt 
was much smaller than atpFeseut,^without any expectation at that 
nvwnent tliat it wionld accumula- 
tion. In we m extotpive ^war, ouP cre- 
dit \eiy much impairelt),^p^ jiicres^^, and now* 

anniirilly increasing in a mopt.jililfjStng \ 

Here tliou is the direct t^jimoiigf^Qf.Mf.tPitt,{in' opposition to 
V ague inferences ; and 1 have no mmuet of doubt tbat| if his voice 
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could now b& heard 'atnongst us, tny Kigbt Hoo« Friend’s plau 
would not endure for a single hour. 

That plan, in its principle, may truly be described as an e.\pc. 
dient for pushing tlie deb^ in time of war to Uie maximum of its 
amount, by leducing the.binking Fuiid^ to the minimum of its 
power* • e • 

It is an error which must sooner or later prove fatal to our 
credit, that we are doing enough, if we reserve such a Sinking 
Fund as would redeem our jdebt in forty-ijvo years, wiibout refer- 
ence to the total amount of that debt. The proportion of the 
Sinking Fund,fo the unredeemed debt is but a secondary consi- 
deration : the actual amount of that debt ought to be the first 
ckbject of our solicitude* It is undeniable in tlieory, that a debt of 
•^1000 millions would as certainly be liquidated in foity-five }ears 
by ^iinking Fund of ten mijiions, as (bat a debt of 100 millions 
would be liquidated by a Sidkiug Fund of one million. But in 
practice a debt of 100 millions might be safe, and possibly sulii- 
«tary to the i^tute, even without any Sinking Fund at all; whilst 
1000 iiHriAons of ipircdeemed «debt, all liable to be brought into 
tlic niui ket, might, under many conceivable circumstances entirely 
break down tljat credit, which the smaller sum would in no degree 
impair. Comparisons of this nature, in proportion as they are 
true ill arithmetic, are dangerous in the concems of nations* Whilst 
|hey grati.y ingenuity in the closet, they may undefniine our re- 
sources upou tlie Stock Exchange. ^ 

Z shall pCobably be remindeeb ^hat whatever there may be in 
conimoi^. between the plan rejetned by Mr. Pitt in 1802, and the 
measure mm befd^ ns, the laitir oomes recommended by many 
psciiiiar Adii^amages,^llbicb*in^'tl^ counterbalance the objec- 
tions to ^bichii may bo liable* .Any proposal which post poms 
Iheiiecesnty of adding tobonr however pregnant with 

difficulty .and danger that prepo^ may ba in ite probable and not 
distant consequences, cannot fail, ^i^iaUy if those consequences . 
are Vept out of sight, to he tmvfuhly hiccired by this tlou&e aud 
the Public. Tbe ptan of myt 8%btr'Hciii« Frumd possesses, un- 
doubtedly, .that claim to « Hiteihad called for your support 
upon ihiit daiin only, the dinduraufi would hnva been much sim- 
pl^liadi in aiy Bight^^ogi^ Fnaod'a fthitemanit, this benefit, 
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^hich I have no wish to undervalue^ is obscured and lost amidst 
the bidze of more brilliant advantages and dazzling prospects 
.>\hich have been opened to us on this occasion. 

From the very sincere respect vrhic^ I feel for my Right Hon. 
Friend, it leally gives me^ pain to be obliged to refer at all to these 
other advantages' of iiis plan. For I cannot iielir ss^Mig, that he 
will excuse me for taking this liberty with them, and they appear 
to me calculated to confuse and perplex, without at alFinelioratiiig 
his s}'stem. ^ 

Tiiese other advantages of the plan amount to four : first, that 
it provides for a gradual and equable reduction .qf the national 
debt : secondly, that it provides "against the evils likely to arise 
from too rapid a diminution of the rate of interest; tliirdly, tbat k 
provides an immediate subsidy of ISO miUioiis, for carrying on the* 
present w^r: and fourthly, that it provides Yor the accumulation 
of a treasure of lOO millions, in time* of peace, as a reserve for any 
future war. 

With resist to the first of these'aflvatitage6,*i,kuow not in whaP 
terms^ to exiu-ess my astonisbnieiit/ A grafinal aUfT equable 
reduction of the national debtf'^aif that reducHion was at this 
moment too rapid— as if there was any thing arbitrary and capri- 
cious in die present mode of applying' tile Sinking Fund! Again, 
as if we had aheady clone too much in die way of reduction of a 
debt, which, when the new Sinking Fond began, was little more 
than 200 millions, and which now exceeds 600 milliofis unre- 
deemed, — if it wei e necessaryv m order to make that reduction 
more equable, to diminish ^the amout^ of tlie Sinking Fund of the 
year, ui proportion as the amouutof the lomi HF increased, if it 
w’ere particularly wise and pressing 4o bdgin to.cbeck the growth 
of the Sinking Fund in the present year, when the Joan to bd raked, 
joined to what remains unn^eemed of that -of last year; will make 
a greater addijjloQ to the debt} than that was added to kin the 
six preceding yeaiw of the ^ .k, x. . ■ ; ^ 

Tiiat my Right Hon. FrieildidhMildheve spent hk valuable time 
in providing, at fJiis ifioniknl}>fkr tlie second of tli^se advantages, is 
to me stiii more surprkuigll:^ llie evils Jikely to arise from too 
rapid a.diniinution of the fate of inteiOst/^f^when, with aR (he aid 
w hich credit has dewed;.lt 0 oi'^t]ie.^pre^ growing Sinking 



Fund, — with all the improTements, wonderful and extensive beyohd 
the hopes of the most sanguine, jn our political situation, — with 
all the temptation which « nominal capital bolds out to the lender 
in the Uiroe per cents — my Kight Hon. Friend is pot able, eVen 
in that favorite fund, to raise a single lOO^ within tlie legal rate of 
interest ! Y/rth .these circumstances before hlm>— with a loan to 
beuegotiaU'd foi the service of the > ear, which cannot be much 
shoit of foittr millions, what is the step taken by my Right Hon. 
Fiiind with a view to an immediate piactical elfett^ Why, a 
sncccssive diminution of the Sinking Fund, infinitely moie rapid 
than Its growd) has ever been, to be accompanied with a seiics of 
loans much larger than wCve elier before raised in this eountiyi 
W'hat IS the disease which now affects our public credit ' When 
-my Right Hon. Friend was first edied in, be did not hesitate to 
declare, that his patiAit was laboring ” (to use bis own expies* 
sioii) under great wealhein littd depression ; but by way of com- 
foit, he assured us that 'at hfS neitt call be should be prepaied with 
*Some very invigorating rmneify. ^Hiis u>his secohd visit, foi 
which we Have been lookii^ Itftward w)idi so much hope. The 
symptoms of thb disease contihuenearTy file same, or hither worse ; 
but what say^ the physiehtn ? ’’He Mis you, that^ in O^^gthe 
case in his milid, it has ocenhYd (o' khoi that his pattenf7.4f he 
should not sink under bb present etimnatii^ complaint, may^^lll^ 
sibly be liable at some distant -pMcd of his life (ss nearly as he can 
now prognosticate, aboitC theyrear'iSdO), to the inconvenience of 
repletmn. IbeiMom, waM4|MrfadMw^for this distant disorder, he 
pn»<inbCs,> instead of dtb^proitiii|td restorative, a copious bleeding 
f<urlhwitb^!lpN'thMl^alRl|j^^ b^oHotred, in rapid successiou, by 
three otbni»IHkil^ingd*ii|t8bl(te^ StSkrtm. ' If the patient should un- 
drvgo tluadiad^itilia^tim^S^^ ^libais^nences fimst follow ; and 1 
agree wiiir AigliViloiii^Ie FKaid, diat tbe numerous ft lends 
of that pafianti l|oo«Ai^^lMdy'#did'pnl^c credi^, should (as 

time of the 

tonrth bleeding, iho^ 4^ ■ fneMtll btfibplahH ddntiitoe, the most 
Miq;unin.>am<M^"dieml* wtt, |df|pinl^'bdvn fiuld ‘doubt as to the 
resiik^ moanibig on ibd wflltoBboly Occasion wdl, 1 am 

8at^||MPWt«idy very gebertdlHbut'vbi^'^scere.^ 

is a distant danger, w^kb good fertune mky, after all. 
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avert ; and, in the mean time^ iny Kight lion. Friend a plan gives 
us an imimdiate subsidy of 120 millions for carrying on tlie war. 
When this subsidy was first mentioued| 1 really iinaginc<l that my 
Right Honorable Friend had at last found that philosopher’s stone, 
which y'an Helmont, and so many other ingenious nieu of former 
times, had spent Jtheir Jives in vain endeavours to or, at leasts 
as was often the case with them, that, in searching for it, lie had 
accidentally stumbled upon some other very useful discovery ; — dial 
licbad found a treasure to this amount in some dark recess or secret 
drawer of the Exchequer, where it had been hoarded and forgotten 
by one of bis predecessors. But when I came to understand 
what the finding actually w^as, my hopes were sadfy disappointed. 
All that my Right Honorable Friend has really found out is, that, 
hy contracting a debt of between eight and nine hundred millions.^ 
we have paid off one of 220 hiillions. Does my Right Honorable 
Friend think that, upon the fair adjustment of such an account as 
tins, theie is any balance in our favor? It is iii this balance, how- 
ever, that my Right Honorable Friend finds aq immeiliatc avail* 
able subsidy of 120 millions. . ^ 

But if this promised treasure is only a goldeu dream, as to the 
present, to wha,|; bright prospects do we not awake ^for the futuie ! 
One hundred millions of public propetty to be accumulated on the 
restoration of peace ! This,’' says my Right Honorable Friend, is 

the principal advantage of my plan.”— This, at least, will be a real 
treasure; and such a treasure, he well adds, as no other country 
ever possessed.” The whole secret of this great discovery consists in 
nothing more than this ; that, having contracted, m the present war, 
a debt, which already exceeds 600 millions, my Right Honorable 
Friend purposes, if sufficient time is allow ed him, to pay off 100 mil-* 
lions of that debt, between the restoratbii of peace, and the renewal 
of war. I perfectly agree with my Right Honorable Friend, that 
this advantage, admirable as it must appear for its simplicity when 
once it is explained, is one that no other country ever possessed ; 
chiefly, indeed, because no other country ever po.s8essed the'* pre- 
liminary qualification of being 'anciently in debt to enable it to 
enjoy this advantage. Really, Sir, if any other person than my 
Right Honorable Friend had stated this as the principal advantage 
of his plan (an advantage, by the bye, not only not e\clusively,beIong« 

VoL. II. Pam. No. III. P 
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ing to this plan* but unavoidable under any plan of a Sinking Ptind 
.in time of peace) - I shoulrfhave thought that he wa» triDing with 
our understandings ; that he was treating us as persons incapable 
of distinguishing betw^eeii tlie paying'olf of a small portion of existing 
incumbrances, and llie actual amassing bf wealth -that he was 
exhibiting toMts the amount of the national debt, ^S so much weulth 
accumulated, and not, what it really is, the \|ecord of so much 
wealth consumed.' . 

'^i"he remaining advantage of the plan, then, is the irresistible 
bait (for such; I apiwehend, it will prove) of the postponement of 
fresh taxes for ;he next three years. 1 am not afraid that any man 
in this House, or, I hope, Oiit of it, will do ine the injustice to 
suppose that 1 am more insensible tliau another to . the pressure of 
^existing burileus upon the people of this country. But I should in- 
deed*^© departing from the ^’ise example of' former Parliaments, 
and of the great men of othei^ and (at least in that respect) better 
times should be losing sight of every sound principle of state 
policy, and of every established maxim of practical finance, if I 
were on this occasion to surrender my judgment to my feelings, 
and to shrink fVotn the duty of a 'dispassionate inquiry, from the 
dread of its leading' me, contrary to my wishes, to a painful con- 
clusion. * * 

In the existence even of an indivi^ial, four years is not a long 
period : in the existence of a nation it is next to nothing. On 
occa.sions like the present, much eloquent declamation is employed, 
to show how litde ,oiir pr^ecossors have done for us, and how 
muth we have done for posleiiejf. We advert to the neglect of 
those who have gdne before us, providing for our comfort ; and 
we compIaceiHly cemtrast tfiai n^Iect, with the anxious care that 
we have luanifested for die ease of those who are to follow us. 
This, I apprehend, has been the language of all times, and I ain 
tmwiliing to disturb a fedin^ of so ipuch self-satisfaction. I must 
own, however, that in the^unbr^en cliain of a nation’s existence, 
I kriow not how to put my hand on; the exact link at which pos- 
terity commences.' But this 1 ^tiow, that the Parliament whic.li 
sncceeffeed to the debt of the American war, represented thfemselves 
« die aggrieved posterity of those who had carried on that war. 
That Parliament was left with on unredeemed debt of near 1240 
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millibns, and an annual ehaj^e^ for the interest of that debt, of 
between seven and eight millions. "Hie Parliament which may 
. follow the present one, if peace should be then restored, will^ I 
suppose, by a parity of Jeeling, be the posterity of those who have 
carried on the present ^JThat postdHty wdll succeed, if the 

war should continue but four years longer, to an pnredeemed debt 
of aboiit>700 millions, and to an annual charge for the interest of 
that debt (exclusive, as in the other case, of any Sinking Fund,) of 
about 26 millions. What will be .the language of that posterity, 1 
will not pretend to anticipate :-;-a8 one of their predecessors, I 
hope it will not be wanting in gratitude for the great exertions 
which we have been coin{)eUed to make. But let us not shut our 
eyes to facts ; and fondly delude ourselves with the idea that we have . 
already done so muck Jbr the relief of posterity (always recollecting « 
that, of the posterity, to wdiich 1 allud^, some of us may hope to be 
members), that it ought now to be leff to shift entirely for itself. 

Looking then at the proposals ; 4 before us, not wkh a reference 
to the year ]9 12; to which one of my Right Honorable 1^'riend’s' 
Tables carries us forward, but to the reasonal^e* compass of the 
next fifteen or hventy years; there are three considerations to be 
attended to in examining the present plan, coitiparativpiy with the ex- 
isting system : 1st, The whole amount of unredeemed debt : 2dly, 
The proportion of the Sinking Fund to fliat debt : and, 3dly, The 
amount of new taxes that would be requisite under the one system 
or the other. 

Tliis examination, of course, proceeds on Jibe supposition of the 
continuance of war, and of an anilual 'loan of 28 millions l>eing 
requisite, as assumed by my Right. Honorabib Friend. In the 
event of peace, the chargb of war, for which his plan is intended 
to provide, would of course cease i and I cannot help fihinkiug that 
it will be quite time enough, wh^t peace shall be restor^, to meet 
difficulties of an opposite kind, which, my Rigirt Honorable Friend 
apprehends, peace may bring upon us : such as the too rapid re- 
duction of debt, and diminution of foe rate of iifterest. ** 

Well aware as I am, and, indeed, as every man must be, that the 
whole sum annually raised -upon the country, is applied, either to 
defray the charge of existing debt^ or that of our necessary estab- 
lishments, it appeared to me, from the first glance of my Right 
Honorable I'riendN plan, dial it involved this paradox— That, 
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assuming our establishments to continue the same;p this new system 
professed, not only for the present, but permanently, to decrease 
our taxes, while it increased our debt : and further, that .it pro- 
fessed ultimately to accelerate the redemption of that debt, w^hile 
it diminished the Sinking Fund. It was |ome time before I could 
find any w^y*oiit; of tliis paradox : but it is, I thkik, to be found by 
a close examination of my Right Honorable Friend's Tables. I 
shall not go through the whole of them ; but I refer particularly 
to Table A. 1, 2, and S. 

lam far from wishing to insinuate that there exists any arith- 
metical inaccuracy in those Tables : but I must say, that they are 
so constructed as, although correct in themselves, to convey an 
impression which is very much otherwise. 

« In^thc column (Table A. 1.) showing the» amount of new taxes 
under the proposed plan, credit is taken in each year in abatement 
of those taxes, for the whole sum supposed to be set free by the 
portion of debt assumed to have been finally paid off. In the 
^feolumn^of the same Table, showing the amount of new taxes that 
would be necessary under the Existing system, no credit is given for 
the sums tliat would really be set free by the actual extinction of 
debt according to the law as it now stands. For instance, in 1821 
the charge of the war-loan of 1807 would be set free by theexist’- 
ing system, and ought, therefore, to have been stated as applicable 
in abatement of taxes set down opposite to that year : in like 
manner, in 1829, taxes to the amount of 21 millions would be set 
free, and ought of course to be deducted from the total of new 
taxes stsTced in the Table op^site to that year. The result w^ould 
then be, that the fotal increase of taxes in the year, 1829-30, under 
fhe proposed plan^ would be ^ 16,734,734 

Under the existing system v - - - 9,446,803 

Excess of {axes according to the proposed .plan - 7,287,93 1 

^ , ' 

Ifithe calculation should be canted Jon upon the same data, to 
the last year of that Table, the result would be as follows : 

]837-8.~Proposedplan - - i*24, 356,852 

_ . |^|Existing system ’ - *- - 20,413,467 

Excess, of taxes according to the proposed plan 3,943,385 
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The twq odier points of comparison are, the Unredeemed Debt 
and the Sinking Fund. I have examined them, and if my figures 
arc accurate, which' I believe them to be, they would stand as 
follows; 

^ * Untedeeiqed Debt. 

1829-30.— Pro^s6d flan .... <£938,856,438 

Existing system - - - . 0^9>736,217 

Excess of unredeemed debt according to P*‘^T30g joq 221 
posed plan - ^ ^ . 

1837-8. — Proposed plan . - - 047, 677,325 

Existing system - - - - 680,944,805 


Excess of unredeemed debt according to pro-") 520"* 

posed plan - - ^ ^ ^ 

Tlie respective Sinking Funds would stand thus: * 

1 S2j9-30.— Existkig system - - ' • . <£ 1 9,745,200 ’ 

. Proposed plan - - ; • „ - i7, §20,636 


Difference of Sinking Fund in favor of existing 
system - . - - •. * - - . 


I 


1,924,564 


1837-8— Existing system - „• • .<£26,858,638 

Proposed plan , - - , - - 21,917,084 

Difference of Sinking Fund tn ;fitvnr of, existing 
system - - - ^ 

I am satisfied to leave the resi^fof these comparison^ upon two 
differei%. periods, one of seventeen and the other of tfw^enty-five 
years, to the judgment of the . Committee. But I must just observe, 
that they are made on the supposition that the annual loan of 28 
millions w'ould be raised oh terms as favorable, under thpproposed 
plan, as under the existii^ system: a supposition altogether un- 
roasonable, when we consider the greater accumulation of debt, and 
the diminished power of the Sinkih|:/^^d under the proposed 
plan. It may be di^^ult to for^ any cd^gj^ture as to the amount 




4,941,554 
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of tlio difference ; but wliatevcfr it might be, the result to that 
amonutwoul.l be still more unfavorable to the |n*oposed plan. 

Another consideration, to vvliicli it is most material to advert in 
taking this comparative view, is, that it proceeds upon the sup- 
position that the Sinking-Fund will* not be touciied beyond the 
amount esfiiiialcd in my Right [fon. Friends Tables. These 
Tables show how far he proposes to go ; but the principle of forty- 
five years, tipon wbich he grounds his right to touch the Sinking 
Euiid at all, would carry us much farther; My* Right Hon. Friend 
says, in his statement (page 15), that the mode of exercising this 
discretionary power of Parliament to cancel such portions of debt 
as sliall have *been redeemed, may be- varied as circumstances may 
require; but, during war, that which has been pointed out, appears 
to be most generally advantageous.” Now if this discretionary 
is once established in principle, does any one doubt, that, 
upon every occasion of tempbrary pressure, it Stvill be resorted to ? 
Does any one, doubt but that we shall go the full length of the 
^principle of never allowing the sinking Fund to exceed the iwt- 
WfWM;iP^i<^oportion of one to a hundred of the unredeemed debt ? — 
and that, oiicc aaned with thi^ discretion, we shall upon a little 
further pressfure, go one step farther^ and lake away the Sinking 
Fund altogether? ' ' ' 

In vindication of the plan, I have heard something like this kind 
of argument ; — that, admitting it not to be strictly consistent witli 
justice to the creditor of the State, still, if it promises to operate 
greatly to the general relief of the Public, without being materially 
prejudiiual to the public creditor, it ouglit to he adopted. 

Wiliiriut dwelling upousuch ^neral observations as must occur 
to every man, upon * the great dai^r of attempting to justify by this 
doctrine of convenieney a violfd^dn of the plain letter of an engage- 
ment ; — vtthout stQpj[>ing to reiftind tiie Committee, that in any 
such attempt, we are at once jwirty and judge, and judgi without 
appeal ; 1 will confine myself, to tho mere question of probable 
immediately, in the couise of. no very long period, 
the plan must be highly prejudicial to the public creditor. It may 
noi operate immediately, because ^political circumstances are now 
ver^ favorable to public credit; and also because, in the first year 
of th^s'^^plan, the Sinkir^ Fund wjU not be ntaterially, if at all, yn- 
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paired. Bui \i liat must bi^ts effect in future years, when tiie ^ 
Sinking Fund will be diminished between seven and ei^ht millions ; ^ 
and when the public i^iiud n)a3^ possibly not be elatf.d with tlm 
same sanguine hopes as aix justly entertbined at this moment ? 

A loan is but llie sale.by Uoveniment, at the best price which it 
can obtain in the o{>cii#inarket, of a certain 'amount of annuities 
charged . upon tlfe inepme of the nation, llje •public debt is the 
aggregate amount of those annuities already sold and in the market. 
In that market^ Government is both a Seller and a buyer : a seller 
to the amount of tlie loan: a buyer to the amoiiut.of the Sinking 
Fund* It foUows, therefore, upon the plain pdltciple of supply 
and demand, that if Government, being compelledf from any cir- 
cumstance; to sell more, determines at the same, time to buy less, 
the price'of the article must fall. Now the effect oi^ this plan, and 
especially in the next four ye^rs, is very greatly to increase the dif-r 
feiencc between the sum to he addedjto, and the sum to be redeemed 
from, tlie national debt in each year. iTlip accounts now before 
us show what has been the effect upon public credit wdthiii the last 
three years of loans very far shorty in their ainduut, of ihgse now 
M'anted, and notwithstanding a cons^ntly growing Sirring Fund. 
Wlicn the excess of opr loan above our Sinking Fund did not, upon 
nil average, exceed five millions (money value), as»was the case in 
the five years epding with ISU, the tliree per *cents rose to near 
70 ; but now, when that excess is more than fifteen millions in 
each year, they have fallen to tins a moment for breaking 

in upon the Siukiug Fund, and for taking away from it, by whole*, 
sale, ill four years, the amount Of the acciiniulatlons of thirty ? 

3My Right Hon. Friend satisfies bis own conscience, however, by 
ihc reflection, tliat be sh^l compensate to the aiiniiitant t;his iin* 
avoidable depreciation of hjs seip|rity, by affording him a tempos 
raiy respite from taxation. Again I must object, wbgn tlie faith 
of a contract i^ at stake, to this doctriue of equivalents, (his balance 
of injury apd kindness. How paii we know wifat is an adequate 
equivalent ? The price of the public stocks does not depend upon 
the value of the (Iry annuity. It is a joint consiejeration of this 
annuity, and pf the prospect of an increase in the \uliic of the 
iiouunal capital, that operates upon the mind of the purc(iaser, 
I*h,qd a pretty strong proof of d>5s when I myself was in office. 



' Froth a wish to guard the Public aga^pst the great loss of redeem- 
• iiig, perhaps at par, three per cents, which might be borrowed at 
Co, 1 proposed to the bidders for life loan to make them redeemable 
at 80. They would not bid at all upon the proposal. If my 
Right Honorable Friend dbubts whether this prospect of higher 
priccs^enters^into thdr c-alculation, let him tfy what they w'ouid now 
give for a thr(?e phr cent, annuity redeemable at Cb. 

If the vi^w which I have taken of ibis plan, so far as regards the 
public faith, be correct, it Cannot be necessary to show', by many 
additional arguments, that the whole system, viewed abstractedly 
from its juslice,^®^ at variance w*ith sound policy. That it would 
prove so in its hltityate effects, no man, I think, can doubt ; but, 
in the present instance, it will also be found ^what may dot always, 
perhaps, be the case), that not only our permanent, but" our im- 
mediate, interest requires of us, not tio deviate* from the straight- 
forward path ill which we bavcfjiitherto proceeded. 

1 have the more confidence in the solidity of the objectioas which 
^takc to the mere policy of the measure, because they are almost 
all derkpad^fiom j^rinciples of finance, and lessons of political 
economy, for w'hicK I am indebted to the great practical masters 
of this science in modern times ; and mainly, I speak it with un- 
feigned sincerity, to my Right Hon. Friend himself. 

The Tables to ’which 1 have recently refeiTed, establish, beyond 
all doubt, that the plan cannot be persisted in for three or four 
years without a serious injury to public credit. But in time of war, 
'^^vhen we have to borrow so largely, is not the efficiency of that 
credit essential, to the efficiency of the State ? Is not its supi^ort 
the true husbanding; and its decline the profuse waste, of our yet 
remaining resources ? Then wh:»t is the state of our credit at the 
very outset of Ihis plan? Is it not already ^Maboring” under the 
vast accumulation of debt ? and does it not manifestly sink, in spite 
of a state of external circumstance^ so unusually favorable, under 
the enormous calls that are mUde upon it by the tfnparelleled mag- 
nitude^of our loans ?. Is it not (Vue, that, by the weight of loans, far 
loss than those now required, and, notwithstanding a growing Sinking 
Fund, the p^fic securities have suffered a depreciation little short 
of 20' per cent, within the last three years ? Does the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer cousidef such a depreciation, upon a capital of 
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.six hundred millions, to be in itself notliing ? Does he tliink it a 
matter of indifference whether the interest of money is at six or 
seven per cent, instead of being at or under the usual legal rate i 
Does he imagine tliat tiiis depreciation, an'd this higli rate of interest, 
will have no prejudicial effect upon our industry, our manufactures, 
our commerce, our internal improvements, and, above all, upon the 
progress of our a|;ricuhure ? . If the demands of«tbtf Mate are so 
large, and the temptations which it offers sO powerful, as to absorb 
the innumerable streams andcliaunels by which individual credit^ 
is nurtured and supported ; the activity which is created, the ex- 
ertions which . are called forth, by that credit in every branch of 
productive industjy, must propoi lionably languish and decay. 
Does my Right Horn Friend seriously expect, or does experience 
warrant him toiiope, as he intimates in his printed Statement (p. 
i(i), that in such a state of c^dit^our permanent revenue can im-* 
prove ? The prosperity of that reve|uie depends, in a great degree, 
on the facility with whit h the ar:tive classes of the community arc 
enabled to borrow the capitals requisite for their various pursuits. 
However, paradoxical it may appear, there is, I ^all veidiir^to say, 
no part of our population $o. nearly, interested Ia the improvement 
of public credit as those to whom these borrowed capitals afford 
employment ; and none, consequently, who ought more cheerfully 
to acquiesce in w'hatever sacrifices muy be iiecesi>aiy fur the sup)>ort 
of that credit. 

1 have heard the proposed {dan excused and palliated out of 
doors by some who cannot approve of ite principle, from an ex* « 
pectution that it will give such an impression of our resources, as 
may, in the present state of affairs, be attended ^wilh tlie 'most im- 
portant consequences : that onr fiiends on the Continent will be 
elated, and our enemies astounded, by the promulgation of a phn 
for carrying on the w'ar for four years without taxes. « 

I trust that this most shallow of all hopes, this most short-sighted 
of all the views which can be. taken of the subject, is not enter- 
tained by His Majesty's Government as any recommendation of die 
plan. 

Tlie governments of the Continent, and .the thinking and intel- 
ligent part of their subjects, are likely to take a very different im- 
pression. They look upon our Sinking Fund as the events of the 
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last fu/ehly years, aiul not loss than Uie events, our language and 
, our conduct also, liuve taught them to look Upon it; as the iiiaiu 
stay and prop of our cre dit — as the periiiinal source which supplies 
our annual ly-^gi owing exertioiis*^as that sacred reserve whieh no 
momeiUary leiiiptaiioi), in die apparent extremity of our fortunes, 
could for one Uioincnt induce us to wt'.akcfti or impair. I'hey have 
sreen us in Hie he nr of our severest trials, when *ilie Hank slopped 
payment, hen our fleets mutinied, when rebellion raged in a sister 
kingdom, carrying additional aid to that Fund, instead of breaking 
in upon it. 'f hey know what we have done for that Fund ; and, 
as is often the case with those who are mere spectators of the 
blessings which othcis nniuterruptedly, and for that reason almost 
tinconsciously^ enjoy, they also know, perhaps, better than bnrselveSj 
what it has done for iis. . If I wished to illustrate , what 1 believe 
to be the general feeling-of the Continent respecting oiir Sinking 
Fund, I could not do so m^re forcibly perliaps, than by stating, 
tlrat in France a Sinking F*nnd has been established iipon the priii* 
ciples of our Siiildng F'und ; and established by wiicm ? liy Bo- 
iKi purled l^n)self;*'that great despoiler of the civilized world; that 
wholesale piiindcril' of th^ accumulations of peaceable industry ; 
by Bonaparte, w ho thinks that the best system of fiiuntce is in the 
success of his dw ord ^ who acts as if the whole scii^nce of political 
economy consisted in the transfer of his subjects from prodiicjivc 
to unproductive pursuits. That the Sinking Fund of France is 
merely a delusion, I perfectly believe. But it has been justly said, 

^ tliat hypociisy is the homage which vjce is forced to pay to 
virtue and there cannot bV a clearer proof of tlie opinion sin- 
cerely entertained of the Sinking Fund of England, lliau this at- 
tempt to delude the pco{)!e of tbe^ Coiitiitcnt by a pretended iniita- 
iloii of it* . . - 

If my [bight Honofabie Friend,, therefore, l.^s been induced to 
adopt this, measure, as likely to over-awe tl e eneiny into niode- 
iad<m, i am afnid it will have a very diii’erent leudenefy. If, from 
any j:iicumstances, he thinks that peace nn^y sqou- be attained, 
why liunecessarily weaken confidence at home, and revive in the 
breast of Bonaparte those vain hopes of wt^ring out our resources, 
which adversity, though it may not have. extinguished them, has 
probably in some degree subdued ^ if war is Jikely to continue. 
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wh>' begin upon a system wbicb^ it’ puslieci to its utmost, may. at 
Jast drive us to Uie necessity of signing a precipitate and disadvan*^ 
tageous peace f 

I'his; it is true, is not the first time that we have had recoui^sc to 
expedient^ widely departhig from the ordinary and legitimate system 
of adding to our incom<9 fay permanent taxes, in projportioii to tlio 
increase of permanent charge created by the losai <^itbe year. In 
1807, an expectation was held out Ipthe people that no new taxes 
should be imposed for three years. Accordingly, the loan of tliat 
year was assigned upon the war»taxes. In 1808, the falling-m of 
the Short Annuities, and an advance by the bank of tlirec millions 
witlioiit interest, enabled Parliament to -meet tile charge of tlie 
small loanrequiredYor that year, without materially breaking in upon 
the assurance, that taxation should be suspended for diree 3 'ears* 
In 1809, the ^charge of the loan was thrown upon the w^ar-taxciL 
This measure was strorigly objecte|i to; and the ground of its de- 
fence, as argued by myself and others, w^as, not the general policy 
of tlie ineasiue, but its pa> ticular expediency, and for that year 
only, as necessary tox:omplete tlie term of ihB respitp taxa- 
tion promised iu tlie year 1807*^ The war-taxBs,piortgaged for the 
chaigeof tins loan, umounted to one million. It is obvious, that 
the effect of this mortgage was of coufse to difnitush your dispos- 
able revenue, and to increase your loan to the sdnie amount iu that 
and every subsequent year. If, instead of the war-taxes, the mil- 
lion be taken from the Sinking Fund, a difference to that amount is 
created between the sum ^borrowed and the sum redeemed. In both 
cases, the effec t for the first year> with reaped to the public creditand 
die accumnlatiou of debt, is the same but, prospectively, that credit 
will be injured in an infinitely greater degree, by the deduction of a 
million from the Sinking Fund ; because this million would bavecon- 
tinued to improve and accumulate at compound interest for the 
reduction of debt; which of course is not the case with the million 
of war- taxes. 

Canying aidug with us these considerations, and recollecting 
that the measure of 1 809 dipped into the war-taxes for one year, 
and for one million only ; let us see what were the sentiments of 
the highest financial autliorities- upon this measure. 

.The first autl^rity to which 1 must requiest'the altoiilioa of the 
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CgmmittGe^ and from which, as well from its great excellence, as 
. from the peculiar respect to which it is now entitled from this 
House, I shall borrow very copiously, is that of my Right Honor- 
able Friend himself. He thought it his duty, at the close of the 
session of 1 809^ to move a series of resolutions of Finance. In the 
course of the following summer, he did hintself much honor, and 
the country much 'service, by carefully revising and publishing the 
substance of his observations on that occasion. The extracts from 
that publication, which 1 am now about to read to the Committee, 
will, I am sure, be, to every Gentleman, the strongest inducement 
carefully to peruse the whole. 

In the first pirt of that publication, my Right Honorable Friend 
has given a very interesting narrative of the hold and manly mea- 
sures adopted by Lord Sidmouth upon, the renewaFof the war in 
i80S, for raising a large disposable re<venue within the year. As 
my Right Honorable Friend ^ust have bad a principal share in 
maturing and bringing forward those measures, he is well entitled 
to participate in the just credit which they reflect upon that Ad- 
iniiiistradQi\.. My Right Honorable Friend closes his remarks on 
that part of bis stubject in the following terms : In the statement 
of liis (Lord Sidmouth ’s) last budget, he strongly urged the im- 
portance of adlicring to the same system by an afinual addition of 
at least one million to the war-taxes*, till the .object of equalizing 
the income and the expenditure of the country should be obtained. 
He knew that when this great point was attained, the continual ac- 
cumulation of the Sinking Fund would speedily aflford means of 
relief to thp Public, which could not be employed either with jus- 
tice to the Stockholders, or safety to the Stale, so long a$ the 
accnmuiacion of debt With justice to the Stockhold- 

ers, with safety to the State, so hng as the accumulation of debt 
continued ! i Will the Committee forgive me for having detained 
them so long Upon tlie injustice of the present proposal, when 1 
migiit have satisUod iheiii at once by the decided testimouy of my 
Right Honorable Friend ? Will . the country forgive me the ex- 
pression of my apprehensions for its danger, when they are told 
from such high authority, that the Sinking Fund cannot be touched 
with s^(/y to the State, so long as the accumulation of debt con- 
tinues ? Will my Right Honorable Friend forgive me, if, in die 
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name of that which he acknowledges to be due to the public 

creditor ; if, in the name of that State, of whose safety he is one * 
of the immediate and responsible guardians ; if, in the name of his 
own fair fame, whiith is the merited and best reward of his public 
labors — 1 conjure hirti no’t to persist in a system, which, by antici- 
pation, he has s<^ Justly condemned ? ^ 

I now proceed to another part of the publication, in which iny 
Right Honorable Friend expresses himself in these terms: 

** Let me not. Sir, be misunderstood as the advocate of excessive 
or iiulimited taxation. I am aware that all taxation is in itself au evil, 
and 1 can conceive many circumstances under wliicl'i 1 should think 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had acted, in the present instance, 
with prudence ^and judgment 

The hrst and most obvious of these would be a great and generat 
impoverishment of the country. It might then happen (as ii^fact it did 
towards the close of the American warj, that the imposition of new taxes 
would add nothing to the revenue, but only depress the produce of tlie 
old ones. Diit I would ask the Eight Honorable Gentleman, and ever;r 
Gentleman present, from whatever part. of the couiitr-? tthere the 
symptoms of such impoverishment appear? Supposing, however, such 
a decay to exist, I say that the same necessity which contracts our 
means ought to limit our expenses; Shall we be the ficber for plunge 
ing deeper in debt ? Will it increa$e our resources' to consume those 
tthich yet remain P'* 

s. . 

These arc the questions which my Right Honorable Frieud put . 
in 1 809 : I hope tliat he is now prepared to answer tlieni. 

He proceeds thus : — 

In another case of a very opposite kind, I might think it advisable 
to abstain from further taxation — that of a very rapid improvement,. of 
the existing revenue. Did oUr resources appear to be increasing in a 
degree nearly coniniensurate to our want|| I should be unwilling to en- 
danger so prosperous a state of things by any interference, or to abridge, 
tlie comforts ofthe Public by any charge which might be safely ^avoid- 
ed or deferred. But thongh I am convinced that the national wealth 
is progressively increasing, I fear we ace far from sUdi a state of 
things. The revenue has of late appeared rather to decline than to %n^ 

crease^^* * 

'k 
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I would just ask my Right Honorable Friend, whether this reiteirl; 
-does not exactly apply to the present state of the revenue. 

** Another case, in which 1 might approve of tite course winch has 
been pursued, is that of a prospect of immediate, peace, or of a great 
Tednetiou of expense from any other cause. ©But, of all suppositions, 
this seems at pjuscut the most extravagant. The wflr rages more ex- 
tensively anil with greater exasperation than ever, and every day seems 
to bring forward some fresh obstacle to accommodation, and some new 
call for ojir exertions, 

** But, leaving to the defenders of this measure to point out such cir~ 
cumstanees as raj*y, in their opinion, justify it, 1 shall proceed to stale 
a few* of the numerous objections whicb induce me to condemn it. 

111 the first place, it is a weak and delusive resource, w hich will lie 
speedily exhausted. 

•• A second objection to this div^rsi/ln of the. axes from the 
purposes for which they were originally granted by Parliament, is, the 
continual and progressive increase it must occasion in the didiciiUy of 
pising tJie <u})plie.s, As the amount of the loan must annually he aug- 
nieiitedd;y i\ sum eifiml to tlic ivar^axas which have been appropriated 
botli by that, ami ail preceding loans, they would be most rapidly 
consumed, by a continual accumulation pf eom)>ound interest ; and 
irhen if shall b(\ ome, unavoidable io »iek for /resh fyinds for time aufr^ 
menitd loam, where will they be found, and inwshat state oj credit will, 
these, loans be raised f If the Uight Honorable Gent leinan thinks that 
the ]>eoplc, having been indulged with a respite from further taxation, 

, will return to It more readily, lie is greatly jnistaken. Having once 
been told by authority, that further burdens were cither intolerable or 
Uitnccessaly, they will readily listen to those who will never be wanting 
to tell them the samC'thing again ; and they will he disposed to couii- 
tenance w lid plans of retrenchment, and chimerical schemes of ji* 
nance/* ‘ , 

If the ComniiUoe will oiily substitute the \vords Sinking ruiid 
for Wnr-taxes, through thdVtvboIe pf this paragra[di, I have no other 
* alteration to offer either in the language or in the argument. 

Another most important objection ocriirs when we consider tlio 
estabUabment which it will probably be necessary to maintein, whenever 
peace^tnay be concluded. 

Ills an objection not less ini)>ortaht, though of a totally different 
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nature from -any of the preceding, that the system of finance pursued 
this year, has the slrom^csl po.>siblc tendency to encourage prodiguHty 
in the |)!»blic expenditure. 

“ It is no less true in public than in private ecoi:oiny, that what l« 
easily acf|uiro(I, is often needlessly spent. * It is ajso tlie natural bias 
of every department, anti laav even proceed from n laudable, though 
inconsiflerate, zeal for the public service, to draw to'ilself as large a 
portion as possible of the supplies. If this be not checked (as I fear 
a! present it cannot be) by a firm and over-ridhig control at the Trea- 
sury, it nalnr dly leads to an indefinite and wasteful expense. But the 
&tr«>ngest sliMuihis to excite the Treasury to perftniii its duly by a vigi- 
lant n strainl on the public expenditure is Wanting, if s'ip]>lies can 
ohli.iiiod without an ipiniediate pressure on the pcq)Ie. Tlie tempt- 
ations which perpetually occur to a iiimiater, of a loose and careless 
administration of the public purse, are constantly counteracted by the 
impending and painful task of taxation. 

“ It will be evident to every Gcnllemaii, that if the amount of the 
loan is reduced, the coni|3ctition to obtain it will be increased, and the 
supply of capital in the market more abundant, compared with the de- 
mand, and the sum to be raided will consequently bo obtairKd on more 
favorable terms. The priiicipje of this saving is perlia|\s not less certain 
1 him a mathematical demonstration, but the extent of its operation t^an only 
be I d( uiate<l on liypothetical dala^ and it may not IhcVcfore be a pro- 
per Mihjcct for a distinct Resolution of the House, f.very Gentleman 
wi!! lo! in his ow'u siippositiou : I will just mention one which seems to 
me su Imported hy a strong analogy. In the year 1 79^^, when Mr, Pitt 
liiat proposed his system 4)f war-taxes, the loan w’as raised at an inter- 
est of above six per cent. In 1800, when they had been established 
two years, the intciest of the loan but little exceeded four and a half 
j>ei* cent.' Adding the one per cent. Sinking Fund to be provided on 
tlio capital created, the total saving amounted to about two per cent, 
on the whole sum raised botli !)y loan and war-taxes. 

‘‘ Such, Sir, have been the eftccts of the sv-steiii wliicli the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchecpier has this year forsaken and impaired : a system 
sanclioiicd by general approbation, and proved by experience to he 


* Tlu ChaneoIlorof the Exchequer proposed yesterday (31. Maroli^ to tin* House 
of Comiiuuis, the funding of twelve millions of Exchequer Bills, at an interest of 
5/. i.>s. C)d. percent, and that interest to conunence from the .5th of Jauuaiy 
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solid, wise, and economical. It lias indeed rerjuired many sacrifices, 
^ and may reejuire more : liut it i.9 a most dant^crous delusion, to expect 
to pel form great acliioveinenls without making giciil exertions. If we 
cannot reduce our expenses to our income, we must raise oiir income 
in proportion to our cxp<?rises. I am willing to give credit to tlie 
Riglit Honorable Gentleman for readiiiess«4o cficct every practicable 
and prudent t'etp^nchmeiit ; and I trust still iiiore^o tlic disposition of 
Parliament and of I lie Public to enforce it. But what more is wanting, 
and much more, I fear, must be wauling, we must he prepared to fur- 
nish; and it has been my wish, in what I have said, to .slieiigthou the 
hands of Governniciit (so far as my argMiiicnts or opinions could have 
any force), and , to facilitate its resuming the wise, the secure, and ho- 
norable course hitherto pursued,'' ^ 

Let \iu now see how this measure of withdraw ing a million from 
the war-taxes w'as viewed by other great aiilhorities. 

Ill the Journals of the House of Lords, 1 iind a Protest against 
the measure, to which tlie first signature is that of Loid Siduioiith. 

* Tlie names of Lofds Grenville and Carrington are also subscribed 
to the sanlj docuiyent, in which I iiiid, among others, the following 
objections : • 

V 

Because tho^ present measure is subversive of the principles on 
which the Sinicing Funds and War-taxes have been succsssivcly estah 
lislicd and augmented — principles invariablv adhered to under every 
change of men and measures during the last Ihrec-aiid-twenly vears, and 
‘ BOW first abandoned. * 

** Be(‘syi«e the system, of which this measure i«, we fear, the coin^ 
mciicenieut, will raivdly absorb all the extraordinary resoiirccft pi'ovi(I<‘d 
by the twsdoni of Parliament Ki meet the exiceiicies of war ; and will, 
within a very few years, plunge tins country into financial difiicullies, 
such as have never yet been apprehended, even by those who have 
thought most unfavorably of the resources of (lie f ountry.’' 

In the month of July 181C, we find my PijJit lloiioralde Friend 
{then, as now, Chancellor of the Kxcheqm r) st itiiig to this House, 
that ** he should probably feel it necessar}' to prepare some plan, 
whatever it might be, for the more effeviual support of public credit. 
What particularly occurred to him would be to make some addi- 
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tion lo tlic Sinkiiij: i'mid for whatever portion of the loan iiiiglit 
c\ceeci the ariioiiiit of the sum to be redeemed within the vear." 

My Itiglit llonoiabie Friend proposes to make tiiis addition 
indeed; but in what manner.'’ By taking from the Sinking Fund, 
as it now exists, not only -this addition, but also the one per eent. 
for the other part of the loan, and all the charge of interest for 
the whole. * 

To the authority of my Right Honorable Friend, at least up to 
the present moment, for stieiigtheniiig, insU^ad <»f impaiiing, the 
Sinking Fund; to that of J^ord Sidmonlh and of Lord (Bienville, 
1 must add the greatest authoiity of all, that of Mr. J^itt. 1 can 
take upon me to assure the Committee, in llnr iSiost coiilidenl 
manner, that it was tlie strong leaning of his mind, I might almost 
"ay Ills J‘i\ed iiileiilion, had he lived to direct the finances of the 
r(>nMtr> for aiiotlnu' year, to impose not oidy the taxes that might 
be necessary to meet tlie charge of the loan of that year, but iu 
many rnoie as he thought llui country could bear without too great 
or too sudden a pn\,Mue upon its iH'sources. All the Mirphis of 
such taxes, heyoiid the interest of the loan, he intended tp a, ply as 
an iimnediatc voluntary aid to the Sinking Fund, to be gradually 
withdrawn for the charge of future Wans, if for that purpose any 
[lart of it, or the wlnjle, should, in future y(‘ars, be reij lined. 

My Right Honoiable Friend, and tithers who So .strongly c:oii- 
tliMiined the siihtraction of a .single million from llic war-taxes in 
will not l onteiid that the accumulation of dtrbt, or the state 
«>f public credit, or llie amoniit of the loan, compared to the Sinking 
Fund, was such as to render hazardous at that period what is com- 
paratively safe at [iresent. In that year, thethic‘e per cents were at 
(i8 ; they are now at 59. In that year, the loan was 17. millions, 
aiul the Sinking Fund about 10 millions. For the present year, the 
loan, L much jpar, will not be short of 30 millions on account of 
iiliigland only, and the Sinking Fund less than J4 millions. 

It cannot be imputed to iny Right Honorable Friend, thal, in 
enumerating all the virtues of his plan, he ever mentioned economy 
as one of its recomineiidations. He w'ell knew that he could not, 
although it is an inference in its favor w'hich some persons have 
derived from a superficial examination of his Tables, My Right 
Honorable Friend, I am sure, would be the la.st man to countenance 
Voi. II. Tam. No. IH. Q 



such an inferciKC. He has most successfully shown, on various 
occasions, tliat true economy consists in a course altogether opposil?' 
to that which he now adopts. He has reduced to figures, and re- 
corded in Hesolutions, the proofs of that economy, demonstrating, 
by the most irrefragable evidence, that Ao accumulate debt, in the 
manner and to the extent now proposefl b\ this plan, is the very 
reverse of gooif inanageiiient. He has sliowi/you what you have 
actually saved by raising a huge portion of your supplies within 
the year. I w ill not fatigue the Committee by a detailed reference 
to these proofs, lliey will find ihcin in the Speeches of niy 
Right Honorable Friend, to wdiich I have already referred. 

If our rcsoVirces are not infinite and absolutely inexhaustible; if 
we have already dipped deep into thosc^ resources ; surely it the 
more becomes us well to consider, \^iielher the remainder are not 
BOW ill danger of being dissipateil w ith unnecessary celerity ? 
Whether, by mortgaging ii<\w, at usurious interest, that income 
which w'e had w’isely set aside for the dischi^rge of existing incum- 
brances, we shall be more at our ease some few' years hence t 
Whiiher^ by a\:cuniuluti4ig debt now, i 4 M>n terms whigh may 
oblige us to redeem it at an expense nearly double hereafter, we 
are compensated for th<* irlfhiertiate pressure of usurious interest, 
by the prosp^ict of futu e relief ? Lc^t Gentlemen look round tlie 
world, and sholv me a state once in difficulty ; let them look among 
dieir acquaintance, and show' me an individual, once involved, that 
has ever been brought round and saved by these, or such-like ex- 
pedients. If they still doubt the delusion of such a system, one 
example drawn from the financial affairs of this country, and 
brought before them, not by a comparison of distant transactions, 
but confined to the three lasty**ars of the present war, will, perhaps 
more forcibly than any more general view, open their eyes to the 
wasteful /consequences of the proposed plan. 

Let us compare the terms oi the loan of 1810 with the^erms 
of the loan ot 18 IG, both in the three per cents. In 1810, for 
every 100 sterling the contractors received 140f. 7s. 6d. three 
per cent, stock : in 1812, for every ^100 steiling they received 
j£i7^ three per cent, stock. A loan of 28 millions, the amount 
assumed by my Right Hon. Friend to be hereafter annually raised, 
would, if negotiated upon the terms of i6l2, add to the amount of 
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dfcbt ill each ef 10,000,000 of stock, and to the perlllatietit an- 

Miai charge ^404,000 (money value), more than if negotiated upon 
tliP terms of 1810. And who shdJl say tliat, under this plan, future 
loans will be raised even on the terms of‘ 1812 .f* Neither is this 
all; in 1810 the Exeliequer Hills were Circulated at an luterrst of 
three pence per day lor ^very .-£100. The interest is now three 
pence halfpenny. ‘ This is another increase of aiiiUia'i charge, ex- 
ceeding „£200,(XX). Let (lenllemen calculate what these ditfer- 
ences only would amount to in the next four years, both in in- 
creased debt and in laci eased pernianent charge ; and then they 
will have some faint idea of the economy of a plan, the tendency 
of which, it IS adnuU (I, is to io\v»‘r the price of the fniirls. On 
the other hand, there can be veiy little doiibl, il'the Sinking Fund 
were left to its natural gro tli for those four years (with the same 
amount of loan), that the fiiu4|i would i evert to ihc more favorable 
pi ices of the .year 1 8 1 0. / 

Another cousiderat. n of econoinv is, that the rednctioti of in- 
terest upon the five and lour per cent, slocks, which has always 
la i n looked to as of the advantages that v»ould s^ieedvly be 
realized by the Sinking Fund oi\ tlu; restoration o’f peace, and which 
would produce a .savmg of iieaily ilircc miliions a year, must neces- 
sarily be retarded by the etlects of the pn 'posed systtsii. 

1 am aw are lliat it may be said to me, — “ if, after all, you are of 
opinion that this measure is so doubtful with respect to public faith, 
in policy so hazardous, and in economy so expensive, what is it 
that you would recommend My general answer is, that it forms 
no part of the duty of an individual Member of Parliament, neither 
holding a responsible situation, nor possessing those mcaiis of in- 
forming and maturing bis judgment wliu li properly belong to office, 
to go beyond the sphere of Ids duly. That duty I have discharged, 
by stating my conscientious opinion upon the present plan. It 
cer||inly is not necessary, and it may not be altogether prudent, for 
me to go further. Hut, knowing, as 1 do, all the difficulties of iny 
Right Honorable Friend's situation, and anxious, as lain, to sa- 
tisfy him and tlie Committee, that it is not my disposition to add 
to those dilficullies, [ am prepared to .stale what has occurred to 
me for obviating the fundamental objection which 1 feel lo the iii- 
Icnde^i ipeasiire in its present shape, if the patience of the Conr- 
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niitlec^ which I have aircmiv so much abused, should incline tlieni 
not to rei'iiso this further indulgence. 

AI v Right Honorable J'lieiid stuted to this Cominiltee, on a for- 
mer occasion, that iluriiig' war, but especially during the present 
war, tlie country possessed means of taxation, which, from their 
nature, could not be periimnciuly continued intisneof peace. In tliis 
1 agree wotfi ifjy Right IJonorable J'VitJud, thinkiifg with him, that 
the w ai-tuNcs, prodiicti\e as they ulready are, might, how'cver, be 
considerably augmented. I'hat liie. j)ennauekit laxt‘s do not admit 
of the same latitude, is an opinion which of late years I have more 
than once <leclared in this House. I also agree with my liight 
Honorable I'Viund, that an alteration will, at some time hereafter, 
be requisite in the Sinking Iniiid Act of 1H02, so as to render 
iiioic equal, and to extend over a larg<T portion of lime, that re- 
lief which the Public will deiivc fioip the extinction of the debt 
contracted piior to that [u iind. J subscribe to llu‘ opinion, that to 
ha\e devolved llu‘ wliolc of that relief upon one year, is an unwise 
tlepailure fiom tluj oiiginal Ac ts of. 17 Hi.) and but, on tbe 

•olhcr^aiid, I cojiKikI, in the lirst placi‘, that no alti ialion is imme- 
iluUv/ji nec^esMii N ;iimd2(ll>, that, ubenn'er it is attempted, the ob- 
ject whiili we ought to have principally in \iew^ slioiild be, both as 
to Sinking and debt, to r<‘vcit, as much as possible, to the 

salutary pn»\i.siows of those original Acts. 

"J'lie simiiltaiieons extinction of a vciy large portion of debt, and 
an accnmiJatioii of Sinking Fund, that w oiild become iniiieces- 
sarily large for some years before that event shall take place, arc? 
the two inconveniences against which iny Right Honorable Friend 
wishes to piovide. in i>i»»er of time, the too great accumula- 
tion of the? Sinking* Fund is the -irst of these e\ils : it must iiecessa- 
lilv })recede the other. Rut, s’oely, this is not an inconxenienee 
which is either noin; pressing upon us, or is like!) to arise, so long 
as we are conq>eI!ecl to boirow^ t . beyond what the Sinking Put*d 
can redeem wiLliiii the \ ear. On the one hand, lhc?rcfore, itTaii- 
noi be said that any such evil uow^ evists to call for our immediate 
j'ltericrence; on the other, I have, the clear and recorded opinion 
of my Right Honorable Friend, that the Sinking Fund cannot bcj 
touclied, cither wdth justice to the stockholder, c»r sujetij to the 
as the tiLCumulatiou of debt continues'' 
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}a^X us then .exiimiiic, wliellier, upon the grounds which I have 
stated, iny Right Honorable Friend's plan cannot be so amended 
as to bring it wdthin those limits of justu e and snfcf i/, which he has 
so acciiralelv defined. For tliat piii po..e wo must lind the means 
of avoiding the iiecessiu of impairing the etKcacy of the Sinking 
Fund at the presoit moment. 

Nowniy Right ( [onorable Friend is already provided w ith taxes 
to the amount ol c£M,13(),(K)0, for the present year, [fe wants 
about .£7()(),0(X) more to meet the estimated t harge. The course 
I should take would be in substance this : — First, I. w'ould charge 
these seven thousand pounds permanently upon the income of the 
Sinking Fund: but secondly, 1 would repay to the Sinking Fund, 
within the year, and out of tlui produce of the war-taxes, a sum 
equal to tlie charge so thrown npt)n it in l!ie first instance : and third- 
ly, I would impose new war-taxes ^to that amount, unless upon 
exainiuutioii it should turn out (as I helitw’e it would) that by the 
iinprovenieiits already made, or which might be made, in the as- 
sessment and eolle<‘tion of the property-tax, an i. .crease in its pro- 
duce to the lull amount required might lie exp(»cterl in the present 
xear. — It sueb an increase may bo reckoned upon, f/o new taxes 
would be iKicessary beyond those which i\u) Chance llor of the Ex- 
eliequer is actually pn'|)nred to impose. t 

Jl the w'ur should continue, I should in like mamier charge tlic 
interest ol tlio loan o( the next year upon llu* Sinking Fund ; re- 
placing to the Sinking bund the amount oi the sum so charged out 
ol the produce of llu‘ war-taxes, and inci easing those taxes bv an 
addition equivalent to the amount so tran^leired to the Sinking 
Fund. 

I he advantages ol this mofle of proceeding, as rompured with 
that ol my Right I Joiioiable Friend, w onld be these ; liist, you 
would avoid hreaking in upon the ellicar\ of }onr Sinking Fund 
dniill|f the war ; secondly, by ebarging upon that fund the interest 
ol the loans, you give to the contractors at once that pcnnfinoit 
security which the w’ar-taxcs, from their nature, do not aftord: 
thirdly, you iiiuiiitaiii the disjmsable revenue at its present amonut; 
lonrthly, by the growth ot the Sinking I'mul, you would levivcand 
‘^nstiiin j)ublic credit; (raising the loans in eonseqnenee upon far 
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ckeapcr terms ; ) and fifthly^ the unredeemed debt would be smaller 
by many millions at the close of the war. 

I should not object to mortgage, in this manner, the Sinking 
Fund to the aAiount in the whole required. by my Right Honorable 
Friend for the next four years, if the contiiviance of the war should 
render such'a sacrifice necessary. 

If at the end of the four years, or sooner, peace should be restored, 
we should then be in a situation to revise the Act of 1802, wid'.out 
injury to the public interest, or to the public creditor ; but, even 
then, I si.ould think it improvident to interfere too hastily with the 
operations of tke Sinking Fund. 1 would still continue to rqpay 
to that Fund, b} a* portiriii of the war-taxes, to be continued spe- 
cifically for that purpose, the full amount charged upon it on ac- 
count of loans, until the state of public credit should admit of a 
reduction of interest on the fiy.e per cent, stock, 

When we shall not only have ceased to make any addition to our 
existing debt, but shall farther be enabled to reduce the interest on 
‘ a large poition oft that debt ; then, I should say, the time would be 
arrived, whi n, without prejudice to the State, or injury to indivi- 
duals, you might leave the charge of those loans upon the Siiik*^ 
in^ Fund, unrepluccd by any further repaj inent from other 
sources. « 

The reduction of the five per cent, to a four per cent, stock would 
be an advantage of no small consideration, which is at least post- 
poned by the plan of my Right Honorable Friend. The saving by 
this reduction of interest, when it takes place, will be more than 
one miltiou a year ; a saving cither to be made over to the Sinking 
Fund, or to be appropriated to the public service, as may appear 
most expedient, under all the circumstances of the country, at the 
time when it may take place. 

la iSiy, w e should have the further aid of the Imperial Annu-t 
it!*‘S (2.30,000/. a year), which will then fall in ; and in 182 it the 
charge of the loan of 1807, amounting to 1,200,000/. a year will 
be siii free. Without anticipating the duty of a future Parliament, 
(U to w hat may be the most proper application of these sums ; it is 
obvious that these resources, from the proximity of their falfing in, 
mighty ia the event of peace, afford farther facilities in the execu- 
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tion of the suggestion of which I am now stating only a very ge- 
neral outline. ^ 

» Let us suppose that we act upon the principle of this suggestion^ 
and that peace is not restored sooner than the end of the year 1816. 
We should; by that time, have mortgaged the Sinking Fund to the 
amount of about s^x millmns. Its wliole amount applicable to the 
reduction of debt, in 1815, would be upwards of *18*millions. It 
is not over-sanguine to assume, that by the effect of the continuance 
of such a Sinking Fund, with its annual improvement, for two 
years after a peace, the interest on the five per cent, stock might 
be reduced to four per cent. On the other hand, it cannot be de- 
nied by those who are acquainted with the nature of*our war-taxes, 
that several of the most productive (independent of the property 
tax, which, in a more or less proportion, must, I think, be con- 
tinued, at least for some years) as the foundation of our peace es- * 
tablishmcnt) might without difficulty be maintained for two years 
after the restoration of peace; say till the close of 1818. The 
Sinking Fund would then have reached nearly to twenty millioni • 

By deducting the aid of the war-taxes, it would, In the vear J819; * 
be reduced to somewhat above fourteen millionsj^or fifteen, if the 
saving by the contemporaneous reduction of the five per cents 
should be allotted to it. From that period, so long as peace should 
continue, wc should have annually the gratifying t^sk to perform, 
of remitting to tlie people more or less of their burdens ; and we 
might look back upon our past difficulties with the cheering recol- 
lection, that a firm adherence to the principles laid down by Mr. , 
Pitt in 1 792 had enabled us to provide for all the exigencies of 
this tremendous and protracted contest, without for a moment 
swerving from that strict good faith which at once raises our cha- 
racter and di)uble$ our resources ; at once enables us, by exertions 
unparalleled in our history, to uphold the glory of our arnijs in every 
quarter of the world, and to find in the public credit at home the 
means by which such exertions are to be sustained. 

I will not weary the Committee by going into further details of 
the alteration which I could wish to see introduced into the plan of 
my Right Honorable Friend. If the principle of that alteration 
should once be admitted by him, I am sure that he would be infi- 
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nitely more competent to direct ils application than myself. By 
•^adoptins; it, he would remove the only insuperable objection which 
1 feel to its plan ; that which arises from* its directly bieakin;; in 
upon the Sinking Fund, and diminishing its eftcctivc amount and 
operation, under circninstanccs, which, adcording to my Right Ho- 
norable Friend’s own words, more than once quoted by me, ren- 
der such interference neither consistent “ with justice to the 
Stockholder, nor zeith safety to the State-* 
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Tin-: PRESIDENTS MESSAGE. 


LETTER 1. , 

Times f August 12 , J.S 12 . 

>ir, 

I coxsior.n Mr. Madisoirs Message of JimO 1 , not as a prc- 
liulf to war (for that, I hope, will not, to any considvrablc extent, take 
place between (ircat Britain and the United States), but rather as the 
oflici'd exposition of a certain political system, embraced by the 
leading party in America. A.s such it deserves serious attention, on 
both sides of the Atlantic. I shall not at present enter into its general 
character; but shall first examine its principal topics in detail. Here- 
after 1 may attenijit to .show how thc> hurmc^)isc, and from W'bat 
spirit they pioeeed. 

Beginning with that which stands first in the list of grievances, I 
perceive that, stri|>[XMl of it.^^ rhetorical fiorislies, it i^ merely an 
allegation that British cruiser.^ have been in the continued practice of 
seizing persons, sailing on the high seas, in .American vessels. 

First, then, thi> is no new provoealion for w ar. If it be any provo- 
cation at all, it is one under whicdi Mr. Madison has long been con- 
tent to he passive : and 1 must presume, that he did not think such for- 
bearance disgraceful to his country. The evil, wdiiitever it may be, 
cannot ha\e increased of lute years; for the President has taken good 
care to preserve American ships from all danger but that of rotting 
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in their own harbours. It is evidently, therefore, set in the ** head and 
front of our ofTending,” for no other reason than to heighten and cxas- 
penitr party-feelings, and to predis^rose the popular mind for the recep- 
tion of charges against us Obviously too slight to stand alone. 

Secondly, Tliis is not an act of State. , It is a practice, which, for 
aught that appears, may in ail its obnoxiouf features be totally oppo- 
site to the trishes^aiid regulations of the British Government. It is 
imfmssibie for human prudence to devise means of protecting the 
national and personal rights of both countries, which shall not be 
liable to some - abuse in point of fact. To make such abuses, when 
fonnally disavowed, and really discountenanced by the ri'>pectivc 
Governments, a pretence for xvar, would be mere clocanerv. It is^ 
asserted that the United States have renionstialed on this subject in 
vain. I take upon me to say, that if it be meant to intimate, tli.it the 
British Government has disregarded ollicial complaints of this kind, 

* relating to individual natives of AmenVa, the assertion is totaiU laHc. 
It W'ould be idle to deny, tliati any native American citizen was ever 
taken against his will into the British Navy. The similarity of lan- 
guage, names, and appearance — the defective laws and practices of the 
^nierigns theiiiselvfs, and many other obvious cause's, niust have pro- 
duced such ficcurrewces ; although I am convinerd, that they will he 
found, on accurafe investigation, to have been very rtf rc indeed. Tlic 
British Governnif ut has never learnt an instance of such an event, but 
with ilegret ; nor fver refused to interpose, when it was possible to 
ascertain the truth of the representation, and to restore the individual 
to his country. It might, perhaps, have gone farther, and have 
adopted some general arrangement in concert with the American Go- 
'vemment, for the security (»f their mutual interests. It is to bo pre- 
sumed, tlia^. the British were at Iea>t as desirous of this as the Ameri- 
cans ; for they were j\ill as deeply interested in it. No imin. wdio 
knows any thing of the subject, will deny, that tlie Britisii Navy has 
sulfered far more from desertions, encouraged and abetted by the 
citizens of ^nierir.a, liian it can possibly have gained by the impress- 
ment of native Americans. I have no doubt, but that each parly lias- 
“formally assurecr the other of its “ leadiness to enter into an angc- 
mciiN on this subject but I am quite certain, that no specific and 
satisfactory proposal lias been made on the part of America, and, 
rejected on that of Great Britain. 

Thirdly, I come to consider what is tlie “ crying enormity” of the 
practice complained of. The British Govesnnient disavows any pre- 
tence of right tg take native American citizens, in any vessel. It (lis- 
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claims the exercise of a right (if any such right exist) to" take evtai 
native Rritish suh jprts out of the public ships of tiie Uiiitetl States. 
Mr. Madison's complaint, therefore*, reduces itself to this, — that we^ 
take our own native-born subjects out of American iiicrchant vessels, 
on tlie high seas, or, as lie phrases it, on the great highway of na- 
tions/' Let us try the question by this analogy. 1 meet a runaway 
apprentice, or cliik> of my own, on the cotnraon higl|wa»y‘t»f the king 
doni : May I n *1 stop him 7 Undoubtedly I may. But what, if ha 
is riding in my neighbour’s cart, or driving bis team 7 Why, ray neigh- 
bour has either acted in ignorance of my prior right ; or, if lie knew it, 
he has done a very uiineighbourly act, in harbouring the fugitive; and 
either way, my right rcinaiiis perfectly indisputable. 

However, it is said, a new right has intervened,— an act has been 
d(»ii«% wliicli ousts (ireat Britain of her authority over her own sub- 
ject i. Tliese British deserters have become American citizens. They 
have been nnturalized ; and, in die words of Mr. Monroe, they must 
be protected." Hear this, ye natives of Massachusets ! You arc going 
to war for a principle. You arc to hazard your lives and property 
upon a point in Mr. Jefferson’s Code of Rights. At least, then, this 
point (for w'liieli never war before was waged) requires a clear d^mou- ' 
stration : at least, it must be shown to be consistent* with die common 
sense of mankind in all ages. The British Government certainly 
claims an authority o^er its native-born subjects. Mr.ylHadisou (pace 
tanti rin) absurdly calls this a ^'municipal prerogative.” It is a strict 
right under the law of nations. It exists efptally in peace and war, 
at home and abroad. Its exercise in alieno solo is controlled, as that 
of all other rights is, by the local jurisdiction ; but, in solo nullius, it 
remains free to operate without restriction. 1 am not surprised at Mr. 
Mad (sun s ignorance of the distinction between international and muni- 
cijuil K.w ; tor 1 renioinber, that when the Berini Decree appeared, 
he called it a municipal regulation : and I ulso remember, that in a 
}>atiiphlet commonly attributed to his )xmi, the author ingenuously con- 
fessed, that be had not had an opportunity to read Grotjus ** in the 
original Latin"' It may be expected, however, that I should oppose 
to the weight of the President’s name, something of higher authority 
than a mere anonymous dictum. I therefore proceed to trouble you 
%vilh some references, which, 1 think, will set the matter at rest. 

It is a known axiom, tliat nemo potest exua'e patriam. Tin’s is said 
by Sir Matthew Hale, Sir Michael Foster, and Sir William Blackstoue, 
to be a principle of universal law. Hence, the Engli:>li lawyers hold 
with Sir Edward Coke, that all subjects are equally bound to allegiance. 
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Afi if they had taken an oath; Avith Baron Gilbert, that it cannot hr 
rancellcd l>y swrarinij allegiance to another Prince ; and lastly, with 
'^Lord Kenyon, that though a subject of thij» country by birth, may be- 
come a citizen of America ''for purposes of commerce, yet be cannot 
throw off his native Jillegiiliiee. The names of these famous Judges 
might be sullicieiit to outweigh all that has yet been produced in the 
transallant l\? svhQo(.‘. of law or philosophy : but, 11 maybe objected 
that they are Englishmen, and therefore not to be taken as authorities. 
Be it so. We must, then, inquire into the grounds and reasons of their 
opinion, as they are to be found in foreign writers. There cannot be a 
more general rule, than that of Grolius,^«/.v Jus facit, in tnora/ibus. 
Now the end for whiih men unite in civil society, is to perpetuate its 
benefits to themselves and their posterity, through all generations. To 
this end, they form a joint ()artnersliip of all, with all ; so that, in the 
Avords of Hoineccins, the whole community is considered as one moral 
))erson. Thus the public good becomes paramount to each private 
interest, according to the rule of the Digest, non id quod privatim ini cr- 
est nnius ex sociis servari solef, sed qvod societati expedii : and finally, 
thus is formed that eminent object of our atreclioiis and dilties, — our 
*counf^u: which (sarys Cicero) “ unites in itself all the charities of all," 
and “ standi' at the-hcad of all moral duties." 

Were it otherwise, — were men at liberty to disband themselves at Avill 
from all ties of human law, all obedience to authority, all claims of 
allegiance and supremacy, lliry wouhl, indeed, be no better than “ flies 
of a Slimmer nay, they would be much worse: being destitute of 
that instinct, which an universally benevolent providence has bostoAved 
on those little creatures, in place of reason and laAvs, and of a country 
• and a sovereign. It may be flionght a fine privilege for men of full 
age, to rcnor.fiee the land which gave lliem birlli, and the laws under 
AA’hich they AVPie bred and shielded, ‘.mhI to abjure the sovereign to whom 
they had sworn allegiance, or to traiupleon the crucifix of their belief; 
but let America reflect well, before ‘he encourages any laxity of mora 
feeling, in regard to objects of so Iii .h importance. The stars of her 
constellation are n.>t .so fixed, but that tliey may he shaken from tiieir 
sphere, if the patriotism of her citizcnsdegencrale into a selfish calcula- 
tion of individual interest. They must learn, that it is not convenience 
but duty which binds them to their country ; and they must^ permit that 
principle to operate in fa\ or of other nations, or they can never claim 
the benefit of it themselves. If civil society be a contract, or a fellmv- 
ihip*of all, for the good of all : then cannot its obligations be dissolved 
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by the will or act of a single member of the Association, if, indeed, a 
man be outlawed, or exiled for life, or absolved from his allegiance by 
legal authority, the contract is terininated as to him, because his counti^ 
consents thereto ; for, “ as 'consent coiistituteth, so contrary consent 
destituteth, any obligation.” Or, again, if we consider the obligation 
to be that of protection, on*the one side, and allegiance, on the other; 
then, where the Sojrereign withdraws his protection, or c;^eiPcises instead 
tliereof an open and intolerable tyranny, the duty of allegiance ipso jure 
ceases. Or, lastly, if it be made part of the original contract, by the 
Constitutional Laws of the State, that any citizen may emigrate on cer- 
tain conditions, (such as paying the Abzug, or Censm Emigrationis^) 
there the performance of the conditions places the individual in a state 
of natural liberty ; but universally where there is no rentission of Xh^jus 
ex contractu qudsitum, it remains with the native Sovereign, who conse- 
quently, “ has an interest in his subjects owning always to him lidc- 
lity.” , ‘ 

I presume the American Government docs not mean to set itself up 
as a judge between the British Government and its subjects, so as to 
pronounce, that the former has forfeited its right of Sovereignly over all 
or any of the individuals in question. This woiiid he interponm se* 
bello, ill a new and extraordinary way : it would bp to muke itself a 
general afhj in the war between disaffection and regnhfl government , on 
the side of the former, and that without any formal declaration of its 
intention to embark in so preposterous a crusade, wc are at issue 
with any of our subjects, on this mutter of allegiimee, we have at least a 
right to expect that the United States will be neutral in the dispute. 

The question before us, however, docs not rest on mere general 
reasoning. It has been fulfy handled by the most cmiiient writers on 
public law. 1 am nut going to compliment Mr. INladison, by quoting 
IIufiNKK, and SciTLKGEL, and MARTENS. Their meagre compo- 
sitions may satisfy those who cannot read the great Jurists, ** in the 
original Latin ; ” but 1 shall, perhaps, be excused for passing the in 
over in silence, when I refer to Grotius and Pufkndorf, and 
llEiNEccius, and Bynkershoek, and Vattel. The two first of 
fliesc great men, having passed much of their time in the employ, or 
under the protection, of foreign States, may naturally be supposed to 
have had sonic bias against the doctrine of native allegiance : yct*they 
both most expressly lay it down, that the right of withdrawing from 
the country of onr birth, depends on the laws of that country : that 
established custom ou this head is equivalent to written law ; that 
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there have hepn many countries Nvbere it was totally prohibited ; that 
even where there is no jireneral prohibition, there may be fit occasion 
^^Ibr partial restraint, particularly if\ time of war, or when society is 
burtliened with <lebt8, and needs the aid of its citizens, both in their 
persons and iwoperty. Fuitcnuorf adds, that the State retains its 
rights over every subject who leaves its territory without due perinis-^ 
sion; and l^at this is the origin of these letters of Recall by which 
Sovereigns are in the habit of summoning tJieir absent subjects to 
return from foreign countries. All this, and much more to the same 
purpose, will be found in the Jus Belli et Pads I. S. c. 5. and in the 
Jus Natures et Gentium, 1. 8. c. 11. Ueineccius, the learned com- 
mentator on PuFENDORF, agrccs perfectly with him: and in stating 
emigration as a mode of terminating the duties of a citizen, he takes 
rare to guard it with the qualification, si requisita observentur.” 
So Bynkershork, when he savs ‘‘licet subditi comlitioncm exuere," 
asserts it only under limitation, “ si non sit lex qua: proliibeat: and 
elsewhere he distinctly a<imiis, “ potest princeps, si velit, lianc subdi- 
tis suis legetn diccre.'^ Vattri., as is his general manner, confuses the 
question of right, in sonic measure, with that of convenience ; but 
* he very plainly declares, that the laws of each State, on this subject, 
must be obeyed by ;ts citizens. * 

All these writers observe, that the practice of nations in respect to 
allowing or prohibiting the emigration of their citizens, has varied 
both in ancient and modern times. It was permitted at Athens and 
Rome : it was prohibited at Argos. In like manner, it was |>erniitted in 
some of the late German States, on paying the Abzug : it has always 
been prohibited in Russia, in China, in England, in France. Bynkek- 
SUOEK particularly refers to the conduct of Rngland in 157t» 1h'l4, 
and i 66'8 ; ami to the edict of I.ouis \IV. in lO’OJ); and we have re- 
cently seen a decree of tlic Sidf-styied Etiipecor to the same effect. 

Then, if the opinions of the gieat English lawyers be confirmed by 
general principles of equity, by the aiithorily of the most celebrated 
Jurists, and by the conduct of iiiany famous nations, both ancient am: 
modern ; li result‘d, that Cireat Britain possesses, under the universal 
law, a paranioiiul right to the services of her subjects, whom she has 
not voluntarily released from their allegiance. It is clear, that such a 
riglrif exists uncontrolle<l, upon the seas. It is iadepemierit of the 
question of )waceor\\ar; but the propriety and the necessity of its 
enforcement may very niiich de|>en(l on that question. Let us, then* 
consider the situation of Britain as a belligerent. She is engaged in a 
war for her very existence. Her sailors arc necessary implements of 
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that war. America, as a bond fide neutral, is bound not to weaken 
her in the contest. But America engages. English sailors on board of 
her ships. I'his is an cncoiiragepaent to them to withhold their 
vices from the country which needs thf m, and which has formally 
denianded them by letters ot recal. /^nicrica, then, is the first 
wrong-doer; and she must abide the natural and necessary conse- 
quences of that wrong, consequences can be more reasonable, than 
that she should lose the services of the men she has engaged. Suppose 
the case, tliat a great naval expedition were undertaken by Britain; 
that cruisers were sent out to impress men, on the emergency ; thaf they 
were to fall in with a fleet of 200 sail of merchantmen, manned 
with native subjects of this country, half of them navigated under the 
British, and half under the American flag ; I ask, whAlier it would be 
consistent with common sense, that the former should be taken and 
the latter left. What should make the difference? in both cases, the 
right is exercised, in solo nulUus, on the great- highway of nations. In * 
both cases the individuals may be equally unwilling to submit to tlie 
right ; but on board the American vessel a few yards of striped bunt- 
ing are flying, which, it is contended, are to distinguish the native 
sovereignty of Britain over her subjects — to appropriate a part of the * 
ocean to American /jurisdiction, — and to effect^ these • wonders in 
opposition to superior force, and to paramount right,* merely in virtue 
of a “ municipal prerogative ; " for it is by a municipal prerogative 
only that we are prevented from seizing our deserters in the American 
territory ; and Mr. Madison would iiavc us believe, that a ship b 
territory afloat. This principle, however, proves too much. It proves 
that the enemy's property, that the enemy's soldiers, that contraband 
of all kinds, may be covered by the neutral flag. No sensible Amen- * 
can will ever maintain a principle so extravagant, .so dangerpus ; and 
which, at first wght, discovers the cloven foot of Buonaparte. 

1 am. Sir, d:c. 


I.S. 



LETTER II 


Times, August 24, 1812. 

Sin, 

Perceiving in the letter oi your correspondent I. S. in your paper of 
Wednesday the 1 2th instant^ an evidence of that restless spirit that 
will not suffer the ashes of divsconl to rest, I cannot but flatter myself 
tliat your candor will sufler an antidote to the poison of his pen 1o cir- 
culate in the same channel. 1 ask no special approbation, on your 
part, of the scutinients or opinions that I am going to oppose to those 
of your correspondent, though certainty it cannot fail to be desirable j 
but, that your numerous readeia may have the opportunity of e\ainiu* 
ing the evidence on both sides of a question highly important. 

^ To begin at the beginning, your correspondent asserts, that, “the 
couti.vued practice' of seizing persons sailing on tin; high seas in Ame- 
rican vessels, is no’iiew provocation foV war, — that if it be an^ provo- 
cation at all, it is one under whicli Mr. Madison has long been con- 
tent to bepaaswc, — that the evil cannot have increased of late years : 
for the President dias taken good care to preserve American ships from 
all danger but that of rotting in their own harbours.*' Certainly, Sir, 
the continuance of this practice, if it be any provocation at all,' is 
not only an increase of provocation, hut, considered as a consequence 
of the continual forbearance of the American Goverumeiit, it is a new 
provdcavioii. 'Tis abounding in sin, because grace abounds ; but it is in 
the face of all trutlv to assert, that this provocation is one under which 
Mr. Madison has long been tovfent to be passive. Neither lie nor any 
of his predecessors have ever been content to be passive on the subject 
for one mo'.nent. This is proved by the whole scope of the diplomatic 
correspondence; but, in the disposition (to use the words of Mr. Ma- 
dison,) to cherish all fhe iVieiidly relations subsisting with Great Bri- 
tain,.^ they have wished to see the necessity for seeking a remedy, de- 
pendent m themselves alone, banished by just and prudent arrange^ 
ments between the two Governments;*’ and it is at a moment when^, 
from the redress of other gnevaiil’cs, a reversion to this position may 
be looked for, that your correspondent is endeavouring to revive the 
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hostile feelings that often render acct>inmodation difficulty and sejtnfi- 
times nupossible. ‘‘ TJic evil cannot have increased of late ycar^/' 
What sort of calculation is this If to 10,000 already incarcerated^^ 
' 1,000 be added in one yearf the evil is increased to 11,000, tliough 
1 ,000 siiould be less than the average of^foriner years. But it is aop 
true, in the sense here pretehded, that tlie American sliips have been 
kept at home. The embafgo, consequent on tlie Order^in Council 
and French decrees* did nqt prevent the navigation of sliips abroad at 
the time : it expired more lliaii four years ago ; and no embargo baa 
since taken place, except one for ninety days, leaving also a aumheir of 
ships at sea. 

But, 2dly, The practice may he totally opposed to the wishes and 
regulations of the Britisli Goveriniieiit.'^ But if the regulations do not 
meet the wishes of the British Government, it is the business of that 
Governnient to make regulations that shall meet its wishes. That thei:«( 
are members of the Government dis|>osed to wash their hands of this 
enormity, it would be uncliautablc to doubt; but it will never be al« 
lowed that the Government has done all in its power to prevent It, 
while every naval officer, (Judge, Jury, and party, ^ is allowed to pro- 
nounce 011.^ seaman whether he be American or not^ A question of tbe* 
very hrst iiiiportarfce that can ii||9uence the fate of man, is^lius suE[Ject- 
ed to a rule whicii is spurned by the British law in respect to one shil- 
ling of property. 

No man who knows any thing of the subject will deliy that the Bri- 
tish navy has suffered far more from desertions encouraged and abetted 
by the citizens of Anieric;^^ than it cun poa^iibly have gained by tlie 
impressment of native Americans.’' Tins is flat chicane. If no one can 
deny it, neither can any one assert it : it enters not into the question • 
indeed. The voluntary engagement of a I'ritish sailor on bq^ird an 
American ship can never justify the forced detention of an !\iiiericau 
sailor on board a British ship. But this is tlie tiist tiiue^l have ever 
heard it pretended that the number of British sailors employed in the 
Aiiicricaii iia\ igation was to he named in comparison with the thousands 
of Americans in the British service; and tliough I am satisfied that a 
captain of an Americau nn rchantmufi waiding men, would ^cru[»le^a^ 
little to lake a British seaman who should oiler Iiiinself, as a British 
Captain an American seaman ; yet am ;^wcll assured that the ab(?lment 
and eiicourageiueiU of desertion here preleiiited, is without foiiuda* 
lion ill the sense insinuated by your correspondent ; and that it is only to 
be found in the seainaii's own occasional prcfcience of the service. The 
VoL. 11. Fam, No. III. R 
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employmentof all foreign seamen is absolutely interdicted by the rules 
of the American navy. 

3dly, " The British Govcrniiicnt disavows any pretence of right 
to take native American cilixeiis in any vessel." This is answered 
above. What signities the disavowal or disclaimer of the practice 
by the Governmeiif, when il is daily exercised by its officers? Will it 
soothe the e^.pNvo, torn from liis wife and cliildrcn — imprisoned for 
years, perhaps for life — crippled in defence bf his oppressors, and dy- 
ing of the wounds incurred in such a service, to be told that it is the fault 
of the petty despot who has chained him to the gun, and whois disclaimed 
by his Prince ? This is, indeed, a consequence of the very measure com- 
plained of ; and there can hardly he a stronger reason for the discontinu- 
ance of the practice of impressment at the will and pleasure, or, which 
is iiuirh the same thing, at tlie discretion of the officer wanting men, than 
that it cannot be conducted without invading the will of the Govern- 
' ment. * 

I am afraid. Sir, that there aie politicians among us willing to de- 
scend from the high ground of moral rectitude, to the base and sordid 
calculations of a narrow policy ; that in thi*) case, as in that of the or- 
* der§ iij Council, arv^ ready to abaiidojo the question of right! and even 
the sophisti<!;al preU.icc ofretaliation, <0 state an account of profit and 
loss, and act on the balance. I liojie, how'cvcr, Sir, that they will be 
disappointed ; s^pd I hope so the more, from a conviction, that if, as 
I trust, “ the pn\^tice'’ of impressing American seamen “ is opposite 
to the W'islies of the present Government," it will be a subject of easy 
demonstration, that in tliis case, as in thatf the political benefit will 
be best obtained by the moral process. What the propositions of the 
‘ American Ciro\ermiieiit on this subject may he, it is impossible correct- 
ly to IfiJticipate ; but while an . fibrt is made to predispose the public, 
inind against them, H may be not amiss to examine (a thing a|)parent- 
ly little know’n to tiie public) what they /iave been. The American 
Oovcriimcnt has otfered to enter into engagements — 

Tn» allowrof no protection to British scam 11 ; hut on the contrary, 
to deliver them up whenever thev sought refuge among them ; — - 
To aid ill st'arcliing for, jUixiug, and restoring them ; and to enact 
laws for this purpose 

To ko|p them iti their prions, when thereunto required; and to 
prohibit their citizens, under penal laws to be made for the purpose, 
from tarrying them off or employing them ; — and, finally. 
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To.cxtcnd those provisions not only to deserters, but to all seafaripg 
people. 

Upon these conditions, the AmcricMii Covornmeiit required an ex- 
emption from seizure vpon \he hi^h seas, of all persons found on board 
American ships, e\ce])t sui-lj n-* are liable fo be taken according to tho 
laws of nations. • 

It will be seen the above, that the Britisli seain?w>**deserter or 
otherwise, was not to be protected in port, eitlier at home or in Ame- 
rica; that he could not hee nphned on board an American ship; that 
enemies ser^ving in the w'ar had no protocti jii insuch ships, hut might be 
taken out and made prisoners ; hut that th-' aiMi*se of the naval officer^ 
through ignorance or otherwi.^e, in taking out A ineriejin seamen, and 
calling them English, at his pleasure, wal^ no lojiger to be tolerat- 
ed. 

The protection demanded for llie naturalized American citizen is 
next to be considered : and though your c<>n'cs))ondent calls on the na- 
tives of Massachusetts (sickened of theit opposition as they are by the 
late attempts, through a s])y, to disunite Ihein) to consider of these 
(ill the shape of Britisli deserters too^ as the cause of the war, we shall ^ 
not hesitate to premise, that the naturalised British Subject is theilAst, 
and the deserter less than the least, of all the obj^ts^oftfie American 
Goveniiiicut in this atlbctiug c(»ntest. This appears, indeed, in the 
measures propounded by tiuit goveriinient, as above settfortli, for their 
exclusion. They cannot be employed in the men of «v'ar ; and wc need 
not go to America to learn that iiieii-of- war's men are the worst of all 
possible sailors for me reliant ships ; iicillier is it necessary to go beyond 
Lloyd’s coffee-house, to be sati.sfied that they can no wdiere find belter 
seamen than at home. If, indee<l, desertions Averc encouraged and abet* 
ted ill the manner pretended by your cm respondent, — if the *Aiiiericari 
Goveriiriient demanded for its i.atiiralizcd citizens any thing more than 
is claimed hy other nations, — if it refu'icd to England what England 
would not refuse in the like case to Aiiu^rica,— the eonipiaint might 
fairly enough i lr.iiige sides. Let us try the quc.dion by this test. 

Theiiatiirab^atioii laws of t!ie United Stales make no discrimination 
between seamen and oilier cili/#*ns ; they refjiiire ^ve years’ residence, 
with evidence of good beiiaviotir. , 

’I'he iac. «ff I'ngbuid makes .syjrrhi/ prdvision for the naturalization of 
^foreign seamen, ‘*for their hotter oiu ouragemcnt to serve on board British 
ships." By Mich service, fait^ifuiiy performed for the space of tuio 
years, on board a man of war, piivatecr, or iiiercliant ship, they be. 
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come eDlitled to all the privileges of a iiatiiraT-born subject. (6. Aune 
c, 37 . — 13. Geo. II. c. 3.) A statute of so late a date as the 34th of 
his present Majesty, confers a privHege on foreign seamen, after three 
years* service in time of wat, 011 board any of his majesty's ships, other- 
wise reserved for subjects only. . « 

Now, Sir, unless we arc rea<ly to surrender seamen thus obtained, it 
is in vain to pretend a right to the naturalized citksen of the United 
States : but this we have uniformly refused ; and one of the last instances 
of such refusal is given by Mr. Monroe in tlie very letter to which your 
correspondent evidently refers. Under this simple statement of the ease, 
it would be a waste of your readers’ time to enter into a refutation of the 
sopliistry by which your correspondent has sought to entangle the ques- 
tion, or to analyse the Jblhoritics by which he has endeavoured, but 
evidently failed, to support Jiis pretensions. 

Conceiving this piece to have been written under the irritation of dis- 
appointment at the revocation of theO.'ders in Council, And perceiving in 
it an effort to provoke that hostile disposition on the other side the At- 
lantic, that would render the pacific object of that measure abortive, I 
shall be e\cused if I notice, for the sake of refuting, what 1 fear must 
bi^oslled the iiisuftiiig language of the author to the Chief Magistrate 
of tlie United States. The ignorance of Mr. JMadison is asserted among 
other things, because, ** that in a pamphlet commonly attributed to 
his pen, the a ithor ingenuously confessed, that he had not an opportu- 
nity to read ijiGimn in the original Latin In a subsequent para- 
graph, Mr. Madison is evidently referred to, as one of “ those who can- 
not read the great Jurists in the original Latin,* I have somewhere 
met, — I remember neither when nor w here, — w ith the highest encomi- 
ums on the industry and acquirements of Mr. Madison, and particu- 
larly iii-this branch of his education, atavcryearly jK'riod of his life. 
This may have been uiiknowu to your correspondent ; but the very 
passage he refers to, must have shown him, beyond ail controversy, 
that Mr, Madison was a Latinist ; and the book, in several parts, that 
he wsn a critic in that, as we.'i as other languages. The passage in the 
pamphlet undoubtedly referred to (an examination of the British doc- 
trine, Ac.) is in a note at the foot of the 7th page, London edit, as 
foIUiws: — 

“The extracts in the text arc from the Cngli^h edition and translation 
ofGrotius, which is in general loose, aiul .soiiietiincs erroneous. It was 
inserted before there was au opportunkv of comparing it with tlie ori- 
ginal/' Then follows the Latin, of which the translation is given in 



llie text ; and this inetiiod is pursued througliout, with occasional coi^ 
rections of tlie translations, both of Latin and French authors. In 
. vcral instances, too, he gi\ics the Latin alone ; and tlie book contains 
^copious translations from this language, evidently his own. After suck 
an inference from such preAiiacs, the conclusions drawn by your cor* 
respondent from the autluTrities he has quoted, are not inu^i to be won* 
dered at. * . • * 

That, Britain is engaged in a war for lier very existence/^ is a 
very goo<l reason why all the energies of Britain should be exerted in 
that war ; that she should not give up the contest while one stone re- 
mained upon another : but America, as a bond Jide neutral,” has no 
right to interfere in that question. This wojild be se hello inierponertf 
or, as your hy)jercritical correspondjciit has it, intei'ponere se hello. 
But if she claims for her hit of bunting a privilege which our bit of 
bunting does not e<|ually claim, she measures her rights by a rule • 
which T should be very sorry to defend. I believe, Sir, we could ill 
spare the scores of thousands of forcigti seamen which a change of prac- 
tice in this particular would discharge. 

It is very clear, from what is said above, that th^ number of natura-* 
lized British seamen in America, cannot be a serious obj|sct of liga- 
tion, even though the emigrant landsmen that may have been tempted 
by high wages to follow a profession there, which they would not have 
thought of here, be included. It is equally clear, lllbt the propositi- 
ons made by the American Govcriiineiit to ours years ago, would 
have put an end to such desertions. “ I do not believe,” says a writer 
ki the Chronicle in 1807,** that by the utmost exertions in stopping Ame- 
rican ships at sea to search for deserters, we have reclaimed, at an an-* 
Duai average, *200 seamen, or that it is possible to improve our remedy 
by that species o^^ hostility.” I know not where the author* obtained 
kis information, but I rcim^nil^r to have received similar information 
myself at the time from the most respectable sources; and I remember 
to have drawn tlie concliir>iou, under complete conviction, that if Bri« 
lish seamen were our real object, a much greater number might be re- 
claimed iiiuler tiie arrangement proposed by tlie American Minis ter« 
than by the vexatious search which so often deprived the Americau 
ship of her own proper seamen, and left her not unfrequentiy ifith an 
insufficient crew to keep her off a lee-shore. ^ 

I do hope. Sir, that similar arrangements (one can hardly expect 
better) will come again under consideration. The subject, though cer- 
tainly difficult, is not incapable of a satisfactory arniiigeineut, if the 
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two Governments should inert upoi/it with those dispositions that may 
,Ue hoped to follow the levocatioii of the Orders in Council. With 
the two Goveriiiiieiits, then, kt it rest, aft least till we see the conse- 
.jquences of this mousurc. ^ 

I cannot dismiss this subject without a remark on the close of your 
Corrcspondfiit’s letter : I’lie cloven foot of ^uonaparte." This 

abominable inslnflatioii of the influence oftFranre, in tin* councils of 
America,— -ill the face not only of the most ^larin^ tvidcnce of the 
whole correspondence between those countries, hut of the cli*ar and 
defined iiij unction of the President himself ifi the very messai;e under 
consideration, is ojie of iln? strongest evidences of that eflVoiitery 
which is en^jenilercd by a gradual series of siiccossfu! decej>*ion At 
the veiy moment of contemplating war with her enemy, tJie President 
not onK charges the French governmt nt with illo‘:al captures by its 
, privateers and public ships, and other outrayes on the vessels and 
citizens of the United States, and willi extensive spoliations under a 
violent and retrospective order ; but enjoins on the (iovernment the 
avoiding of all connexions which might entangle it in the intciests or 
•views of that powei^. The words are, “ otlirr pr>WTrs'’ [lhaii the Uni- 
ted VlStes] : •♦hey not only include, but point evhlently, and |>erbap5 
solely, to Francei 

Permit me to notice one otlur passage in your Correspondent's 
letter. I think,* Sir, the plot per Henry, w iiicli has lost us a great 
portion of the friends we had in America, met your decided disappro- 
bation. And truly, whether considered in ils oiigiii, the encourage- 
ment given to its continuance, or the barely suft’eiing it to continue; a 
.more ill-judged, impolitic, or disastrous event, could hardly have hap- 
pened. Now', the passage to which I bog leave to call your attention 
is the iol lowing:— ^ 

** I presume tlie American C>overnnjjL*nt (h.es not mean to set itself 
up as a iiidgc betw'cen the Britisli Governmenr and its subjects, so as 
lo pronounce, that the former has forfeited it.', right of Sovereignty 
t>ver all or any of the individuals in ipiestioii. This would be iw/er- 
ponere se beUo, in a new and extraordinary way : it would be to make 
itself a genet ul ally in the war between disaffection and regular 
gorenfmenf, on the side of the former, and ihtd without any formal 
declaration of its *iii tent ion to etnhark in so preposterous a crusade. 
If w'e are at issue w ith any of x>ur subjects, on this matter of alle- 
giance, w'e have at h'ast a right to expect that the United States will 
be ncuu-^ in the dispute/' Is it po5.sible that your Correspondent 
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could liave drawn this picture il^thont the Henry plot in his eye 1 or 
must we sinners be continually doomed to seethe mote in our - 
ther’s eye, without perceiving the beam in^oiir own ? 

In the sincere d 'sire for the restoration of harmony and friendship 
with our American brethreA, I hope we shall be enabled to look at the 
subject with conciliator^ dispositions and an impartial <^e ; — that we 
shall perceive, winch is tjie true fact, that Aiiieric;his*are not French- 
men, neither are American ])rinciples French principles; — that we 
shall he able to brin!; the matters in difference to the test of the 
golden ride ; and if we consult the liimiiraries that have thrown such 
various lights on the law of nations, that wc shall adopt those prioci* 
pies only that will stand that test, in all the aniplifiiiation in which, it 
is adoincd by an author, whose Latinity your Correspondent will not 
despise. 

“ Est qiiiilem vora lex, recta ratio, naturse congruens, diffusa in* 
omnes, coti^tans, .seinpiteiiia, cpia' vocet ad officium ju)»ciido, vetando 
it fraude deterreal ; <juie tainen iieijii? probos frustra jubet, neque im- 
probos jiibeiido aut vetaudo iiiovct. Huic legi ncc abrogari fas est, 
iiequc dcrogari ex bac aliquid licet, neque tota i^brogari potest. Ne$ 
vero aut per Seuatumt aut per populum solvi hae /gge poSS^mus^ 
Keque est quacreijdus explanalor, aut interpres ejws alius r nep erit 
alia lex Roma, alia Athenis, alia nunc, alia posthac : sed et amnes 
gentes, et omni tempore utia lex ct senipiterua ct inimArtalis continebit; 
unusque erit communis quasi magister et imperator* omnium Deus die, 
legis biijiis inventor, disceptator, lator ; cui qui non parebit, ipse se 
fugiet, ac naturam homiiiis aspernabilur ; ac hoc ipso iuet maximas. 
poenas, ctiamsi cuctera supplicia, quse putaulur, eftugcrit.” , 

I am. Sir, your most obedient servant, 

A^COSMOPOLITJE.. 



LETTER III. 


^fimes, October 2\sX, 1812. 

StR, 

Since my last communication of the 12th of August, various avo- 
cations have interrupted my design of troubling you ^vith a series of 
6bseivations on the Aiiiericaii contest. 1 cannot, however, pass unno- 
fieed, an extract in your paper of this morning, from tlic National 
hiUlligencer, It contains, what I have long expected to see, a dis- 
‘ tinct af^Owal of the infamous duplicity of the American Government. 
Men, tt'Iio act, with so utter a disregard to all the sacred principles 
of truth and justice, — men so consummate in fraud, and falsolH»od,— 
cXnnot always set a watch unon their lips, so as to avoid a confession 
their guilt, direct or indirect. The truth wilP escape them : and 
their words oice uttered cannot be recalled. This is the case in the 
present instance. Tlie pupils of JetTcrson, and the supporters of his 
fteble tool and imitator, Madison, entrapped their countrymen into a 
war with Great 'Britain, on pretence of the existence of our Orders 
in Council. "Fhe moment they had brought their long train of delu- 
sion to this (as they thouglit) fortunate issue, they took pare to throw 
itfi as a make-weight, among the causes of war, the impressment of 
American seamen. Our Orders in Council being presently withdrawn, 
they attempted to make a shUKl on the impressments alone ; but they 
found the voice of the country iigaiiist them. The good stuise of the 
ilihabitaDts of the Atlantic coasts discovered, that this was an evil 
most grossly exaggerateil, and owing its chief causes to the defects in 
their own laws, and to the misrnnduct of thi.s very Administration 
in refusing all fair arrangements on the subject. What do the Jefler- 
sonians now^ They revert to the question of tiie Orders in Council ; 
and they distinctly tell th#^ world, that they have bouinl themselves to 
Buonai^rtc, not to rest satisiicd with their repeal. They say they 
cannot make p- ace with England, because that would plunge them 
into a war with France. Some well-meaning correspondent of your’s 
(a Cosmopolite, as be called himself) was very angry that I should 
hint, even jjiistantly and by implication, that there was any communion 
of views or sentiments between Mr. Madison and Buonaparte. No ! 
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it could not be. The President himself had denied if. What can 
, the Cosmopolite say now ? The President avows it, by his organ rile 
National Infelli^cencer. TIte President avows, that a prohibition of all 
amicable intercourse with ^Great Britain^ ** whether our Orders in 
Council existed or not,” ^^as the " consideration ” paid on the part of 
America, for the ^iretended repeal bf the Berlin and ^ihin Decrees; 
and th W as soon as the cdlisidenitioii fails, the Berlin and Milan De- 
crees de facto revive. Wliy, Sir, I have heard all this argued before; but 
then it was b\ the advocates of the British cause : and it was treated 
as foul calumny by the friends of America. What they unanimously 
assi?rted was this -and true enough it was, — that the American Go- 
veriunent had hound itself over and over again to *re-ebtaljlisli the 
most friendly intercourse with this country, the moment our Orders in 
Council should he withdrawn. They said, that if Buonaparte should 
dare to iiiliinate any dissatisfaction at such a step, the offended dignity ' 
of the American Coveninicnt, so “ jiidden and quick in quarrel,’^ 
would take fire, and wc should soon see that Mr. Madison wore a 
sword against the insults of a Frenchman. As to the consideration of 
the Freitch re|)eal, they learnedly argued, thac it was a eonditiojy»xe-^ 
ruled, — passed by,— dead and gone; and that neither England nor 
France had any thing more to do with it. I am sorry for the sake of 
these ingenious advocatt s, that Mr. Madison himself ^hould now step 
forth to give them the lie ; hut for the sake of ^nankind, — for the 
sake of the Amcfricaii people, — for the sake of the English Cosmopo- 
lites, I am heartily glad that this villainous hypocrite and traitor has 
at last unmasked bimsolf. 

The principal tacts referred to by the Tntelti^encer arc so simple, * 
that a child can scarcely misunderstand them, but from a.^voluntaiy 
perversion of intellect. In the beginning of ISOfi, tlic French troops 
occupied the neutral countries from the Elbe to Holland. On the 
Ihth of May, in that year, Mr. Fox, the Minister of this country, 
thought it but a just retaliation, to impose a modified blockade on the 
coasts of those countries. 'Fhe inoditication.s met with the approbation 
of Mr. Monroe, uoav the American Secretary of State. In November, 
180(), Buonaparte issued his monstrous edidr against American com- 
merce, termed the Berlin Decree. In January and November, 1807# 
we issued oiir retaliatory Orders in Council. The American Govern- 
ment htls of late years, (that is to say, since April, 1 Sop,) thought fit 
to assert that our blockade of May, 1 SOG, was a paper blockade ; and 
that the Berlin Decree was tn retaliation of it, so considered. Now 
mark what follows :-^We withdraw our Orders of January and No- 

f 
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vember, I807. \Vc grvc by our Minister, Mr. Foster, a distinct dM- 
of all paper blocUudcs, and spccitically of the Order of May, 
1806, considered as such; ^Aith which disavowal the American Go- 
vermneiit, through the aforevjid Mr. Monroe, declares itself j>erfe(tly 
satisfied. I'heiefore, on their own sliowiiig, every shadow of com- 
plaint agaiii^} (^reiit ilrituin, with relation to the gnvmd on which the 
Berlin and Milan Decrees were defended, is taken away ; and yet tliey 
have the nnblii'.hiiig hnpndcnre to (urfi round and avow, that those 
Decrees will be ag-aiii put in force, upon new and totally dilicrent 
groiuids, and tliat we nnist submit to new conditions; and what, I 
pray yon, are tliese ? Why, to give up among other things the right of 
srwtth !! We m? 5 v revoke our Orders in Council, —we may accede to 
tlie iiioat cojulable .onus to respect of impressment, and blockade, 
but unless we give up one of the most ancient, plain, and iiKlispulable 
rights under the law of neJums, and entirely throw away the whole 
benefit of our maritime superupity ovi r the enemy, America is still 
to lie at war with \\s ; or ehe sIm' is to submit implicitly to the Berlin 
and Milan Decrees; and possibly may, in spile of sin h submission, l>e 
^Jn4w:^'d inl») a warn\it]i France. The writer in the InleVi^fncer puts 
this last ( irifumstaiK c, as tiie climax of evils, —as a thing not to be 
eonteniplated in iniaginiition without horror. And yet we are to be 
tokt, fiorsotdh, that this wriler (possibly one of Air. Madison’s Cabinet, 
— perhaps llu? President liiiiiselfj has no tincture of French principles,^ 
NO bias tow'ards FreiH'li interests. Away w'ith Midi insults to comiiioii 
sense. Tliere has long Iweii a tribe of Philosophers in America^ 
Their })atron Siiint is I’hoiiias Jefferson, a man of a malignant heart, 
*and a dark atlici-jtieal intellect. These persons have an innate aver- 
sion to tiie old plain honest scminipiits (frbich the> call j»rejudice.s) of 
e^te^ ill and vejieraticvi for the e<aiiitry, and institutions, and wisdom, 
and \iituts, of liieir ancestors. They io\e a Frenchman, or a (Virsican, 
because he is the enemy of England. That he is at heart the deadly 
foe of Auierh a also, escaj'cs the.r notice. They persuade themselves, 
on grounds like these, that they are Cosmofiolites : and under this 
cloak tht-y induJge tlieir avarice and ambition by plundering their 
counlrv, and enlijting i?^iii the cause, of llie bloodiest of all tyrants. 
These people aie seconded by the sciuii and outcast of tiie rulKans 
and vagabonds of Europe, driven hence by their crimes, to become 
ardent patriots, and true Jeffersonians, in America! Add to this the 
recession of French Louisiana, piircliased with the money of the 
United Suites, to throw another weight into the scale of Jeflcrson« 
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Add the carnii^t, and venal, and inflammatory tlirougfhout 

Nortli Amcrii .i, hire. I by Frencli* Consuls, and re/^ularly salaried^© 
laud an I imgi.ify ihc twhi stars, of the 4\vo hcnmpliercs, Thomas 
Jelteraoii and Napoleon Buonaparte. Tiiat so formidable and exten- 
sive a ( onspiracy a!j:aii||^t ^hc happiness and honor of the great Transat- 
lantic i‘e)>ubiic shi^u.'d have so far succee<lcd, as it hi^Sf eriready done« 
iiiHY be lamented, bat t'tiniiot reasonably excite surprise. However, 
the goofl sense of the honest and sincere AmcricanUbegins to be awa« 
kened to the tnie nature of the. present war. The address from New 
ilanioshire, inserted in your Saturday's paper, is a proof that delusion 
lia.s ha<l its dav ; and 1 regard this important paragraph in the National 
Inielli^enctr as calculated to open the e\es of the most incredulous, 
to the infamy of Mr. Madison and his associates, who, I trust, will 
speedily he coiisigued to the disgrace and punishment they so richly 
iner.t. , ‘ 

Among otiicr persons in this coii|itry upon whom the paragrapb 
which 1 have been noticing may be expected * to make a serious iin- 
pre.^-iioii, is Mr. Brougham, the eloquent hut unsuccessful candidate 
for Liverpool. "Fliat Gentleman was so fully fiemuaded of tbe^iicc* 
rity of the American Government, in their professions of impartiality. 
Unit he staked his political , judgment upon it ; an*l he now stands 
pledged to give a zealous .support to the Mar, because^ they have con- 
tinued it, contrary to lii$ expectation, after the repeqj of our Orders in 
Council. I, therefore, think your Liverpool Correspondent must have 
been so.neu'liat inaccurate, in the expressions attributed to him rcs|H?ct- 
ing this same war. At all events, when he has cast his eye on the 
National fnlelligenrer, he will be too candid any longer to ceusun^* 
the British Muiistry for having “ brought us into the disputi^ with the 
Anieriean Government." • 

From the asperity of language, which I have considered to be not 
inapplicable to the ivicked machinations of certain American politi- 
< ians, it has been absurdly inferred, that I was desirous ^f promoting 
a war between tlie two nations ; and some sagacious critic has dis- 
covered that I must nece.ssarily have fell an interest in the existence of 
the Orders in Council, and a consequent disappointment at their re- 
vocation. I can only inform the Geutlenian last alluded to, that, 
however strange it may appear to him, I have actually indulged all the 
warmth of feeling which displeases him, on public principles only, 
and in no degree whatever from the suggestions of private interest ; 
pay, that I do not know any occurrence, of late hy which my 
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wn individual concerns have so seriously suffered^ as by those very 
^K-iers ill Council to which he supposes me so much attached. Far 
from provoking a hostile disposition between the people of tJie two 
countries, there is no object, to which I would more readily devote iny 
time, my abilities, niy property, nay, my li^e it^lf, than their intimate 
and inseparalijc^uiiion. I look upon them as (wha^in truth, they are) 
children of the sumo blood, coiieirs of fhe^ same glorious inheritance 
freedom and tmth, divine and moral, which in ages past was plant- 
ed' and watered, in this island, by the sweat and blood of our coimnoii 
ancestors. 1 grieve to see them disunited hy the petty imilicious 
envy, and whispering calumnies of a miserable faction : in fairly de*> 
scribing whose oase arts, I conceive that 1 do more toward establish* 
Big a pernranent and mutual good undorstauding between the two 
countries, than can possibly be efiected by any system of submission 
to hisults and injuries disguised undcf the name of conciliation. I 
Slave now shown, that Mr. MadisjOii and his Associates have traitorously 
involved their coimti'^' in war, under false pretences. I have shown 
that they are bound to Buonaparte to coiitimie the war ag.iiiist us, lili 
give up the,j*ight of search ; and lliat, on this eonsidcratioii 
only, did Iicn preteivd to repeal his Decrees against American com- 
Bierce. If this siate of facts can be disproved, let the National In- 
ietti^encer be contradicted ; but if it cannot, let all the real friends 
of America join with me in execrating a system of deception and 
fraud, which has been tJie true and only cause of the existing war 
between the brother nations, 

, I am Sir, A c. 

, I. S. 

Otf. 19 , lar:. 
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l^ETTER 


ThefoUouing zcas refused In%erhon Iftc Editor of the Tintes^ as contrary toifse 
spirit of the Journal y in a polite notCy however: inzchS^khe observed tkatiUtie 
reference of I. S. to the former Cosmopolite had not been fioticed : or the 
Jiutlwr u ould have been required to strike it out. 

A » ^ 

October 24.Xh, 1812. 

Sir, * 

I am invited by ymir Correspondent I. S. in a letter inserted w 
>’oiir paper of the 21 si. to give an opifiion on a certain extract fromliie 
American National Intelligencer published in your preceding paper of 

the 1 t}th. instant VVliat can the Cosmopolite say now T' ^ 

rir^>t then I say, that tlic National Intelligencer is ^ inoieP**^the 
organ of the American Government” than it is^ tlye organ of every 
man whose opinions the Editor may choose or he otherwise induced tv 
exhibit to the public. And after this remark, all rt^souiiig uf>on the 
e\inict as emanaliiig from that source, is at an end.® 

But this reply will not content your correspondent- And I am suise 
you will permit me, for his sutisfactiou, to follow him as well in the mfe- 
reiict's that he has drawn from this extract as in .the other subjects that 
he has connected with it. 

1 am no way disposed to dispute your correspondent's dAiw? for the 
harmony of the two countries; though I should aJsuon expect bleeding 
.md warm water to cure tlie dropsy, as harsh and irritutiiig epithets to 
promote peace.-— J am no party to tlic charge of sinister motives am 
Ills part, of which I am now first informed, (hough in the ^oDstant habit 
of perusing your paper, but I am content if he will allow rne to be 
equally zealous with Jiiniself in the cause of peace, though wi^i veiy 
ditfereiit opinions on the mode of promoting it. • 

The subjects to be noted arc — 1st. French influence, — 2nd. Impress- 
ment of Ameiicaii seamen, — 3rd. The abuse of Mr. Madison, to whidi 
is now to be added that of the cx-presi<leiit Jeflerson, — 4th. Mr. MeaD- 
roe’s constilietiuu of the blockade of May 180^, — 3th. The right of 
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:»earob, — The Animraii Press,— '7<h. The Address not from 
Hampshire, but from sundry inhabitants of a county in that state,~ 
Sfh. An Appeal to Mr. Brougham. ^ 

On the three first of these^ topics I may refer with the greater confi- 
dence to my Idler ill your ])S|)er of the 24th of August^ as the facU 
therein asserted roinainuncontroverted. To ihf ofiicidl documents therein 
referred to, iio^hipg is opposed Iiy your correspondent that can weigh 
n feather in the mind of an impartial reac/er seeking after truth. The 
apecuiative opinion of a private individual cannot surely be put in com- 
petition ill a question of evidence with the immediate and open commu- 
nications of the Government ! neither can the resolutions of a Chaik- 
Fann meeting be c*<insidered as the voice of the country. If there be 
a people on earth whose voire is expressed hy its goveriinieiit, it must 
be the people of the United Slates, where every hraiieh of that govern- 
inent is elective. And we shall always grope ^ the dark, as uedid in 
the American, revolutionary war; if we neglect the plain and palpable 
evidence, that lliLs principle holds out, to follcftv every phantom that 
springs up in the shape of an individual, or of a town or county luect- 

Bri-if the National Intelligencer is no more the organ of the Aineriean 
Governnieut Aian of isolated individuals ; neither do I consider it less 
so. In your Journal of the 1 1th of September 1 find an extract from 
that paper of the 4«th of August, whicli carries on its face the evidence 
of an emanation ft'Jiii the government*. Jt breathes the spirit of its 
public acts. It refers to the same offers of accommodation on the sub- 
ject of impressnieiiU, of which I gave you the items in my aforesaid 
letter. It repels, like the President's message, all idea f f a connexion 
\vitli France ;aiul exhibits, like that, a readiness to concur in an hono- 
rable rc-e»dablislimcnt of peac.* and friendship. 1 submit to you. Sir, 
who are the best Judge, wlictl»T any Editor in the confidence of that 
government, would, without its approl ation, iii:>crt the following \^ords : 

The idea of a political connexio* with France as an expedient to ex- 
tort jusliee iVoin England is treated with disdain every person con- 
nected with the Gorernmnit.:' And if you lind internal evidence of 
its authenticity, I shall recommend it tu your Coriespondent to prefer 
the aeetiinents contained in it, as those X)f the Government of the United 
8lat#t, lollie mere cominenls of the New' \4)rk h^litor, or the unfound- 
ed suspicions of French influence, which aic alone opposed to the positive 
evidence of continual resistance to French encroachment. 


^ » Tills cxtiact is given io the Pamphleteer, No. II. p. 538. 
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With the recommendation of tlifs document I sljall leave fJie first 
and second topic. I cannot but consider it as of su)ierior authority 
to the extract in your paper of the iIjouj^i I should not i>e 

* grc:ttly surprised to find, ou inspection of tj^e whole piece, an inference 
diflerent from that whieli is drawn from the small specimen, sent per- 
haps for no bettor purpose* to be inscried in your colniiins.— Much 
prowess lias of late been (lisplayed in this way. —A varietj^of instances 
of it arc to be found in the protest of the minority* oT the American 
representatives; and the practice has foiinrl the way, 1 grievously 
regret to say, to the sanctum sanctorum of a judicial sentence. 

Outlie abuse of Mr. Madison — the f*‘eb!e tool and imitator of 
JeflVrson’ --I should be disposed to be silent (as I doubt not he would) 
but timt I consider it i^eculiarly indecent in tlie author^uder cousidiT* 
afioii, while the fialpable inisiTpresentatiou {K>iii1e 1 out in my former 
letter nuuaitis unatoned and without apology. — It has there been <lc- 
iiioiis! rated that the author hasjierverled a fact, or, what is, if possible, 
worse, inverted the ^({ence rcsultinfi: fiorn a true state of the fact 
referred to, — 7'liis is the essence of falsehood tliat can only be parried 
by 'a subterfuge, if possible, more base, and for which no apology 
reinuins but iti the acknowledgment of an unpardonable error. . Iii»« 
stead of this, the author reverts uablushingly the same cliaf^ of 
iuilKciii{\ ill the chief magistrate of the I jnited States, in a vein of 
vulgar scuriiJity that would place it beneath the resentment of any 
private ge.utleniaii in his own cause. — I have ob« rved In the Aiuericait 
pajiers, that the political opponents of Mr. Miidihon frequently com- 
mence their pJiilippics witii an acknowlcdgaienl of his purity ; and I 
have been credibly informed that our Ministers report favorably of 
the mildness and placahility of his temper. — All this sa\s little for his * 
falenis or industry. But your corresjiondent, in asserting his i^uomnee, 
Iras referred us to, and even falsely (quoted, a wiirk^coiitsiining a display 
of tahmt and investigation as superior to any thing that I have ever 
seen from //is pen, as its language is cliubto and decorous in comparison 
%\it!i his foul (Iccliimations, I feel this to be due to the character of 
the work ; although there are important poiuts asseited in it to which 
1 should no more subscrihe than your correspondent 

On wdmt is said of Mr. Jefferson ; I shall lca\c the “ malignity of 
bis heart” to be judged of by the searcher of hearts, and his ^dark 
atheibtical intellect,*' so long as it interferes not with the exercise of my 
own nnderstaiidiiig, to the amusement of his solitary uours, — To des- 
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caot opoii these subjecfn would be travelliug into a kingdom not of 
ftisrworid.^Btiif wfMfn yMr^MspondeMfi by ii ihetaphm* diows ftonv 
))atent aidt^diby^tbSit I iearnt, sepaitates 

(tro in older to^* connect the 

politicat o))fifioiii of KlfoVb^s Mkfth^ md Kapoleon Bnomipettel^ T 
am at 9l loss to deci||tt whether MtOre* 01 ftct is the mosl^ktoited.-^ 
o/ihc 13th of December, fooft^tliere isaletters^ned 
Cd^ia^orl in Vhich imich is iufid on tVs* subject f andYrem wh^b I 
dxttoct the foltotiing ; do not bOow, thAt they*' (MIemon and 
Buonaparte) ate etjuidistant* ftom the true mcdimii between anarchy 
and despotism'!; Imt it is v^ry xlter^tbOt ^y*wre cb opposite sidea of 
it** — And if MV« I, S Bad separated the G^HM by^MavIng one In Bis 
place, and sfhttiog the other on the airow of ^Sagittarius, tbcFbetaphor 
m old haf e bedh more apinopriafc ; fur then they Wontd have been in 
oppoeitfon.— t think favorably of flie |nifclmse of LoaislBna; and 
chiefly because 1c would otberudse have been a neStlih^ {dace for 
frenchfden and Prench princmies. The we|j|bt khvk attach^ to the 
Anierrcan OovhHltkenf^ hr to W. lafiersoB, ' W it ptease your corre- 
spondent; nhit^ di^tacbed IVom the other iwib* star. ' 

* ,^n the subject ,pf Mr/ Blofitbe^ construction' of the Blockade Of 
May/ mi ertract kcAh a WOib’prtttd^ here before the 

notes OeHOmat tlM htfVe ap^mlMd^tb the American publications from 
whicti Me/ h 6. Iriif ex'ideiOtly takeirh iifnt v and I do this the rather, 
astbeperioddf ikpafoliratioodemonserates that if liras not done in con- 
teniplafktnof imy remaihs or in opposition to them. It shows, 

nioreoviilr Co Oiy cOhdei^tkAi, the natural itofereHcu that the premised pre* 
sent 'to a midil {tOobseured by phtty misli. The extract^ aafollows i 
^ "'Ibe Aniericanmiiiister^ietc^^in transmitting it to bis goverhiuenf on 
the day ffwas feeeivcd,‘'giVes h a more favorable interpretation than, 
otrfurril^idvestigpfif»i,*^it wolild bear. Tile exeeptioli, setting forth 
* ttmt sul^h''bloekkdW‘Aail nof extend to prevent nentraf ships and 
vessCts, laden vrilh gomh4 m>t beifi|f’ the*propeity of Hh Majesty's ene- 
ihias, and not btfli^ emitriibaiid *6f wat, from ujiproaChbig^ ttic Isakl 
cnasts^^dfe.’ f^^OodsMcnrifS'i^ admissioo bf ^uCh vessels idider circuni- 
icaticcfs, iitwMdi tiiey*hacl been^’^ew^otmly^inteiitkfnw^ <^He^ admits 
Ibat' he ^ has ^behn ^foo k tUbo* tt ^pos«>esAifr of^be paper, to 
timidir in all its cbiism|OciiefaiVb^ idpriaitaiiB Ifti'-dodblf that it may 
be viedred in a ‘very 'favordblh l%8t. He eMsiders if>^a<' good «otnen 
in reference to a question in long contestation, on the subject of tlie 
trade with eiiemie^' col^ia^^]fej(,J^^I>qj»eUled |^y Ji^aty; and three 



AiysafteibiiefiadsJiiauelf i« i4» ^piimMu 

Mr. MooRpe nM M tbiB pnii ^ b opppring kw 1S^ 

ootfa^totbeuiitqieiiti ftUtiwinipw* y> wB»» »fcwg -{ rtupftba^ 
and favoi^k eye «rift nrbi!^ apkgfiMM Satmm m vmtii lani 
tlw nm enuaetMU t|» eginBkliptfa|ji,|aMk||; ling d^ 
b Ae endenee of pontfadHjr ; andji^ij^PAtWH^at bek|,«M^ 
by Ae candor*^ Mr. Foxg fttMin. iii»i coRaaiwtftiptt Ajke.iredka eAer, 
"he did iiotseen«UUngto|fl^[iibRapkiiAtoliiemkNaee,th^iia 
(Mr. Monroe) had dranv>" f^MPt ay ipind,«lia 

nvklenoe of a strong bin* %ga(iii andantandW behreen 

the two eonatries. That ^agnw dj 9 <)«|tMP>(»ted at the saine tune 
wiA theOovecmaet^Int^nietiear Ik thnaaence 

of Mr. Madtson on the satieet at tMbn%'*ll^ notsiitfaataadiit tbn 
nioroMM^o examinatiut^ 0 ^ indd^ fjO hitt^ tbeas Aiaga, boow* 
tag that a treaty sras oh hetgaiOb Fw ai»d Mr. Moaeec, 
in which Mr. Pinknw was |Im( bis anyjioaAkt, tmitedt ap dwAb 
with Mr. Monroe, " mt thg ifeyi^ p ab en ImWi ho plaoed on 

a much more solid Aeting.^ "gg^arpjllhnnt-^ Atbeaileiiee ofMr. 

Madison, for a pinof of iSysibVgllKtii^ , > 

I should not % gmify bvpMdld K** pewnai^ A tbo di^As of 
the day AouM show the oppoa^M^. ff^htiag Ae oonstra^jini of Mr. 
Monroe, wbiA it Is now so ean f W |jw*t .W Aopi tp n^t ; bat Ab Ibare 
not the means to-inrestigaie. Otamnl^lb bowtnrer* tolny pom copy of 
the letters of Mr. Mourns^ }7Awi4^QAMWb9r,190^,eddcbiWS« 

among the first that qipsnp|J^j;^Ab oopabyn. I IM W netea on. a 
first, and probably an <w^ Wading In be ftfhbbl tbe winds " it 
must be vbwed in a veiy I Mr, Monwe , 

commits himself bet*;'' end aj|^^|^bM4|t 
Mr. Fox’s note of the isjeurA* P»b«V* 

tion wiA Ae United fiiat<M« |^in)9iit4NrtibCAe*t^ 
colonies," my note b J| |At Ao Act ia^ that Ae 

dispute between Mr. Moatoe AKUMti* has beeaksstm Ae order, 
us issued by Mr. Foil, tWb W^ P Ob WWd i o a ofb mIhn s uc e e eA 
log admifljstraiioa:-^gsi|i|^tbM4M^e«ef the aagbet iatenfieo, 
which has been cowsfijpMy A»,in»nAeni of Ae i a^ 

under wMA it wtis jUtonAlgl^*^!^ find Mb'. IfiMvoe MUng 

Mr. Foftw that) ’* 4 mmA aigbnMbt M b meoasblcnt uiA the sense 

. ♦ ’* 

x ihedtuwte whn Ai ss i S s e o e hsMet M , p. M 

Vot. II. Pam. No. III. 
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]etlei>^Qf Sfr.* IVjstef 

gi|e My tbimt bM 4pKbK< 4im^owiil«f-«R twiwr JriMkwleit dM." 
aeitiwrbMilibAiMrioni priMly; m> 

<«ul«d i»itlr#baii diiBwbralk” •niibiyalltpl j«lii #a tw y» the «d#^Qa 
tiMit M|iv« « block" 

ailca{<i(^^i;^eMrt’'' bBtk»l#wlrtyto)ii»^ftktiaiidito a loodifiMtHW 

liht tBAM{iaf»i y ti(| »" *^ <oawdC(»- 
vM tf itb* duthmt ^ «ayi Mr. 

'Iffooroc, «» >bdi« iriU to cooteat 

M." *rbMiig< 

show that this h om qf «« irfh^lAilPliiMi WmDsI^ and 
hbMUaMUM«tosiM«|IM^«Mi(«<« It 

iraaM bca dl^»XM«> (P oflppote 

thM of; the other MU 

®®a^stb*aB ^ duo . > 'addiaj^l&iMl^Mip^^ <iir4hi» ^diKsi^ of hbi 

aharactwitoiTijBwiiwh l | d> %} l;w l dj|<»ti^ |Hf%tt t d(y««Mte d an hiia. 
to3daMidialh*«antMd|hhihiiioidi4^^ i. < < 

b s«U ha«d«dh«n4M^»)%^ to dtoorditr J had pn- 
< ketyhadj lhW}addtoiM)to|Mltoidkj||l|Nib^illM p" >to- 

ooant ofl>a<toaB«lt(flr W«9 npt to go 

Bliub owerHdia ^ tlMrttd hItolpB jj^yfaMbtoK^ heheKa 

ta bontonpnwgiidt^llldtoh^^ 

bcciaiwif thitd&dtaMi(UVdihd«^^ ih|«N<l^aath<iitici^ 

wthfe ogci»^t>gwBadMiMif% l^to^ *^1* ^ P**- 

soM^Sivai. >» ift4|iwtoiM!|b»W to\ g^ ^ thf qiiw^^ pat »* 

^^lifllWdha fltet fstjits 4t 
||^odtthe>toVffatioD of 
belSwa them i»- 
Wdy a wight pua- 
ij[ fiMmee- to thp «m* 
iltoNtolMstoto corKspomU 
|h« gfridtopd of MaovUity ; 
hi^eaiad ntobing la- 
MLtltoiigh Mr. Vo*(er 

•»«** w* 

'dCMil^toCp^ .yg 
yq<||(t | i{q i (»a ^^ I mien 
ili^ thairtl vtt^he fonad 


todmpaMNti 
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diatOwiuaitod! 
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tttoy. YaMte 
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leave to himself^ if he tbinli the insinuati^^n worth hie attentioii. Bbt 
after just observinK, that al the nKmlitdf exitttatioii tk the sac^a 
arduous o|q[fOiftion to a fiemidota mh$ta&; did^not cohtsem- 
plate the efeol produced by that measurep* at tlMf^'tl^sandm^ 
diatance, at the time be was ipeakiog* and therefore finds in the war 
‘ a conae<|ueiice of the perseveranee o^ Miqisttrst in a system that he 
bad always dSipr^cated; 1 ahalltake the l^rty ro add that a more ri- 
iddsoruttny into the docpmenV whose object be was commend- 

ing, would probably have excafed soine doubti of its success. Mr. 
Brougham, and e^n )the for Liverpool, iccoi^. 

mended a revocanon and hot a snspensioQ*^ America recruited that alt 
tlie edicts should rrarr to violate her ueutiit commerce. The Order 
of the tfith of |ras Opt exf^bhly revoked by the instru- 

meat m question* and the f^i^presi reservation of the right of restorhig 
the Ordersp in the 4ast pars|gta{di but oncp reduced it ^rtually to the 
ijuspensioii that Lord Cas^eiiagh bad originaliy intended. 

I brlieve« Sir. that all this nfight bnve been got over, and even the 
useless and imhappy introduetkm pf measures of letaliation against 
^ the enemy,’* into a document that ought to have been confined to 
6Fe9v Brita^j andT the United States ; much indignation as the Tre^ 
sident has always expressed at the efiport to involve America in French 
pretensinpw ; because 1 cannot chaige His M^esty’s Ministers with any 
deep design. aAnd though such might possibly be suspected on the " 
other side die Atlantic ; the suspicion would have yielded to those 
friendly expostulations which the President has always courted. But 
the sword is drawn ; the passions are oO fire; the loss of their army,’’ 

, as Vetus says, ** will irritate the American pddf i the capture of Ou> 
Prjigate will inflame their vauity/’ Surely these consequences, not of 
the revOS^on of Ibe Ordeis in Coiiiicfi, but of the tardiness with 
wbicb the measuA wa|i adoptw|, aie not to be charged to Mr. 
Brougham* » or Mt* Bariog^ or ^r. 'Wbitinead* who bad for years 
been urging h- ’ ^ 

Letps b6pa, however, pf conciliation isnot yet clos- 
ed ; or rather tbalit may spekd|h^ For my own part, 

1 cannot ahandon tha ^iiiott, as honorable 

to both parties as the natiqss^ tks durable also 

as could bUjmohaNy lo6t^ fe» human afbhii:,, asd 

cordial jgP mij^t he ^ nM, of paper; so as 
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PREFACE.- 




i HE following account of books waa uFritten a few years 
* since in a letter to a lady, fo^ the purpose of pointing out to 
her th^ bq^ks'that n^ht be most proper for her closet. 
1 could^i^enhayejenlarge^ die pkm wtRdutillfficulty; a prin- 
cipafeiFprt was to keep' it witbui due 'bbiind& ttwas formed 
entirely: from recollection and tnerelbie it is posable that 
there may be many au^ors oil^[^ whidh might be read 
with pleasure and pront^ but there are none, 1 feel certain, 
recominen^i|^ frdm wKi^ ban Se derived'. ' 

Shakespeare the il^gfidi llieatretoa pitch of 

glory which that of no other rgittqn fifk reached, but from 
him to th#«econd darn df Drama^ writer^, there is a 
dreadful ddsctttitr The comedies vi Congreve, though 
spaskling with wit, canpot be reCcouitended the library 

of a l{dy : the licence of the ajtage at die 'period in which he 
wrote was too great. The .Comedies of Xobtt Van* 
brugh and Cibber areamcmg 0«r best. 

" 4 ^ 
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I have mentibned scarce any poets of the second class', 
because mediocrity in poetry is less supportable than any 
other kind of wri^g | and because many books that may 
be read with amusement, yet do Hot deserve a place in a 
select and small Jibrary :^orthat reason, almost^aUmovels are 
rejected. * \ 

In English ll^r/,)l^'|i^|hr(^»dffering Rapin and 
Tindal as elegant writers, but Rapin is the only author 
who has given a just idea of our government. , He is more- 
over rich in facts, and may b ^ 4 ^pended on: he quotes all 
his authorities in his margin, which may be used as a valuable 
guide to the original authors, state papers, &c. luid^, 
tahmg up where Rapm leaves off, gives a faithtu! 

gazette pf occunences for the pepod to which his contiaua- 

* j '' ' t* 1 ■ < * • ^ • 

Uon extends.^. , , . 

' • <"r<r mt.i 3ci j fTi.,R i • r, ^ 

In French l^s|h^lhayqrec^mendedVeHey instead of 
Mezerai, though thejattwis' Remove celebrated FBstorian; 
but his style is old and pot pleamg ; tfap foftner too, with a 
continuation by other han^ embraces a muc|i larger period. 

Buffon’s Natural u htranperibr to all others,and,^ 

at the same time very entertainijng^ wntten with great vivacity 
and elegance, as well as knowlM^ of hts wdl^'ect He pos- 
sessed too nuich jitney, aiid t^q^nof to scatter flowers over 
themo?tharren|^^jt^,/‘ , ^ . 

..1 THEATO^OR. 


I.oi|doii, 

July 30th. 1813. 



OBSERVATIONS, &c. 


* 


fj EOGRjt PIIY and Chromlogy are justly called tlie eyes o 
History^ %\hich without them is a qhaos'^ without bounch without 
rdinicnsion^ wlicre^ length, breadth, height, time and place, are 
lost/' '^riier/^fore, ^for ancient Geography, I would icconi mend 
Geographie Aritknne, Abrigit Par D* A nville in S vols. 8vo. to 
read, or refer to : the last edition of Guthrie's Grammai will, I 
should suppose^ be sufficient for modern, and the maps of D’Aiivillo 
for both : I'or Clironology, Jilair*$ Chronological Tables, The 
study of History is of all others the most amusing, the most inter- 
esting, and the most improving. It brings befoie our eyes, as it weie 
on a stage, men of all ages, natiems, ranks, and characters, acting a 
variety of^ paits and teaching us by their successes or misfoi times 
howto act our own. It teaches us too, by affording infinite oppor- 
tunities of comparison, a knowledge of mankind w'hich no expe- 
rience can fiiniisfa. 

First in Older is ancient History. I remember so little of the 
Voluminous work of Rolliu, as not to venture to decide whether it 
will quite pay you for the trouble of reading it. I have rather an 
idea tifat it will not. If I do him wrong, I beg his pardon, but, I 
am almost certain that Eltmens IPHisfoire par tAbbi Millot, 
will give you a sufficient sketch, which you may afterwards fill up 
aud improve by reading (if you choose to take the trouble of being 
very leamed^U 6reck History) translations of theorigiDal Authors, 
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Herodotus, Thucydides^ aud Xenop?w?i, or perhaps, without these, 
two volumes in 8vo* of Sianyan's Gtecian Hn^toty ainy gratify 
yQ\u I would recommend, however, UpeJmatis Translation, \n 
2 voh, St'O. of Xenopholj^s Ret feat of the 10,000, and some trans- 
lations of 'XenophofCs Cyropadia, L am not acquainted uiihany 

rayself- ’ •• I . . 4. . . 

The Lives of^Phitarj:K^ certainly, he exhibitsThis illustiious 
men still as men: not ciily gliltciiug in armour, or directing 
the councils of empires, but such as they really were in the most 
interesting and common occunences of private and domestic life. 
They are all admirably, but tliose of |he Grecians are to be preferred. 

Hooks is the best Roman History: this willlead ^ou to the 
history of tlie Grandeur et Decadence des Romams, par Montes^ 
quieu, and that to Gibbon*s DetliAe*and Fall of the Roman Em- 
pire. If you choose to avoid ihe latter’s sarcastic account of the vAe 
and progress of Christianity, jou«must omit die l^tband l6th 
chapteis of the first volume. The st;yle of Gibbon is, in my 
opinion, supeiior to that of any English historian, except Lord 
Clarendon — strong, brilliant, sententious, elegant, and correct. 
He has dared to produce to public notice, aiitl qonfiived even to 
give inteicst and amusement to, a period of history, which, till he 
undertook it, lay buried under a heap of Gothic rubbish, wlndi 
scarce any one was bold enough to touch, and whidi he, by touching, 
has changed to gold. 

I have not lead (^revier^s Jtlistoire des Empereurs Romains, but 
have heard it mentioned wuth approbation — however, as Gibbon# 
gives all their histories, it is the less necessary. 

MiddtetofiLS Life of Cicero, thopgh it iqplines to panegyric, 
will give you a Juster idea, on the whole, of that great man, ora- 
tor, philosopher, and st tesman;'than is to be met with elsewhere. 
His style is excelleut, flowing, correct, elegant, and^pure. — ^You 
should read too WfclmotVs Tfamlatious of the Letters of Cicero, 
and of hh Treatises on Frietulskip and Qid Jge, <tnd of PUnfs 
Letters. ITie'stjle of all these is elegance • 

Vertofs R6voluti67is Rontaines is a book in some degree of 
estimatioti. 

Tlie Elo^ueht BossueCs Essai mr FHistoire Universelk. 

The mothl tcorks Plutarch must not be fontottw • they 

. * 1 , I 
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deserve a distinguished place in your shelves allotted to ancient 
literature^ as well as the Memorable Savings Of Socrates recorded 
by his pupil Xenophon.— ’^Fhey are full of wisdom^ and will show 
you a faithful portrait of that man so suplerior to all others. There 
is^ if 1 mistake not, a translation of them' from the Greek into 
glish, by Mr. Lennox^ and another by /ftlonsieuj Charpentier into 
French, published with La Retraite des/di^ mille par (fulblancowi, 
in C vols. ] Cino. 

Of ancient poets, you will of course read, Pope *5 Translation 
of the Iliad and Outfssejfy and DrydeWs Translation of VirgiL 

If you wish to tiouble yourself about the ancient Drama, you 
may look into Theatre des Grecs, par le pere Jirumoi, and 
Potter'' s Translation of Mschylus and Euripides^ and read Da- 
der^sor Caiman's Translations of Terence. 


English History^ and Historians who have written in English, 
e , Mqral fVotks, Essays, Navels, 

Papin, wiih^TindaFs continuation, in S vols. folio. — Ilurne: 
for whom, how'ever, I must confess I have no partiality, and take 
the liberty of (atiiioning you not to believe wbat he would per* 
suude you, that the people of England w^eie wolves, and the 
Fiinces of the House of Stuart, Lambs: his style is good, in spile 
of some linking Scotticisms, and he tells his stofy agreeably, but, for 
«just infoimatioD, tliere is no comparison between him tind Kapin. 

Jjord ClinenJoH, the first of English Historians. Purity of 
At>le is not to be expected from him, for it did not exist in our 
language till tiie days of Swift and i^iMison. But he atones 
ampl> for this defect by strength, majesty, and a copiousness of 
diction, lhaU- is sometimes redunoant : by a candid and dignified 
air of tiuth,^tkat defeats at once all scepticism ; and by a talent 
(peculiar to binnsejf> of paiiithig dhamcteis in colors that make 
them Lve and breathe. If, after all^ he is partial tb the cause of 
which he the diief omatneifl, the support, and the victim, 
who can b}jame him ) he was a man ligble to error, open to afiec* 
tion, blit above cormptioa or wilful misrepresentation. 

BurnoFs J^tstory of Hit Own *Tmes, *has been abused, but 
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it is the best and most authentic source of information for the 
period it embraces : — not much m to be said for iffe Bishop’s stylew 
Robertson's History of the ChUen of,%cots is still his lx? t work. 
But his Life of the £m|^ror Qiailes the First, and his History 
of America, have both grlat merit. His' style pleases me better 
tlian that of Hume,— it is||e8s studied and yet ntor^*coiTect.— 
Flowing on in a* gentle, b^ft uniform current, wh?ch, if it never 
swells above its banks, nor Weeps all before it, yet it is never re- 
tarded or deficient. 

Melville’s Memoirs contain curious circumstances relating to 
Queen Elisabeth, which prove that her great qualities were coun- 
terbalanced by the weakest vanities and most ridiculWs faflings. 

Cory’s Memoirs allow Queen Elizabeth in her last tniseralje 
hours, putting a period to her own life, -because she had crue% 
or inadvertently sacrificed that qf Essex, dearer to her 
herself. • 

Mr. Walpole's History of Noble Authors is full of entertain- 
ment and Information — His Anecdotes of Paijiiing in England * 
deserve the same character. ^ 

The . Biographia Britauniea is worth having, • to consult as a 
dictionary, if not to read through. It contains the lives of all the 
most remarkable persons that have flori&Ued in GVeat Bri tain or 
Ireland. * 

Memoires de Grammont may ceartainly be called English History. 
Tile gay Court of Charles the Second will live for ever in them— 
at least, us long as good taste and the French language. 

'fliere are vast collection^ of State papers and letters, among 
which one might lose oneself. If you have curiosity to examine- 
any, none deserve your attention-niore than those of Lord Stafford^ 
in 2 vols. folio, and thpse of the Sydney family, likewise in 2 vols. 
folio. • 

W ritson’s History of Philip JL of Spain, is full of important 
events. — ^The siege of Malta is particularly described. — His style 
is without ornament simple, 4nd clear. < * 

1 must now beg leave to conduct you back to an earlier period, 
and introduce to you (nett 'Widiout some anxie^ as to his recep- 
tion) the great Lprd Bacon. la his general Essays teriHen by 
himself ut 42 ng/fs^-(I raeation this paidcularly becausd there is 
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English translation of them by an inferior hand from thk Latin, 
iiv which he wrote them originally, as well as in English) you will 
find strong sense, deep, rente observation, a quick and lively wit, 
and rich imagination. His style boasts^not the light elegance of 
modem ornament: but like the faded gqld and silver one observes 
in ancient^ 'hangings, must be estcemjhd for itji magnificence and 
inirinaic value. It is in obedience to ^oilr commands, but, at the 
same time very much with the approoation of my own judgment, 
tiuit I add the Admirable Letters of Algernon Sidnet/. They are 
published in the last edition of his Discourses on Government in 
-Ito. thciefore, if you choose to read at the 'same time those elegant 
and animated discouises, cela dipend de vous. You will find in 
them ati etoqtience that seems to flow spontaneously fiom 
/ trong feeling# and to breathe the immediate inspiration of seiiti- 
incnt, instead of betiaying the slow and ineffectual touches of 

I 

art. 

The Papers of Mr. Addison in the Spectator ^ di«-tiuguished 
jilwaysby oni^ of fUe letters of the muse Clio, placed at the 
end, aic only far superior to the rest, but may be coiisideied 
as perfect models of pure, cojrect, and polished writing, enlivened 
by a vein of ^elegant pleasantry that was all his owm : and suffi- 
ciently cnriche<l by metaphor and imagery. The essay on the 
Pleasures of the Imagination, and that on Wit, contained each 
in a series of sep.aiate papers, are evcctlent of their kind. 

The fVo) Id is, f think, the least degenerate de'?ccndant of the 
Spcclalor, 'Die humor Uffd style are modern : the manners and 
foibles 'if the times are hit with precision and ridiculed with spirit. 

1 his IS the le-is be Wondered at, since many papers in this 
w<ak are virittcu by Lord Chestci field, Mr, Horace Walpole, Mr. 
Soainc Jemns, and Wr. Cambridge, . 


Authori of' the Jiifferent^ Papers in the fVorhV" 


t Mr. Moore 
^ Oo. 

J l>o. 

4 1>0* 

1)0. 

7 Mr. !lr<ooie 
a H. \\Al|>ole ’ 


9 r. Moore 

10 fir. ■ 

11 Mr. Mooiw . 


» •* 


12 Mr. W Whifrliead 
Mr, Mooio 


14 H. U 

l^t Ml. Coventry 
16 Mr, Moore 


ir Earl of Bath * 

la Earl of Clie^terticld 

19 W. Whitvluad 

20 Mr. Mooie 
2t Do. 

22 

fiS Mr. Moore 
34 £dil ol Cliosterficld 

*v 
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^5 ^&rl of CMiesterfidd 
as Mr. J. Whaiton 

57 J. Titeon 
siif H. Walpole 

119 Kail oi Chesterfield 

30 Mr. Moure . 

31 Do. 

3« Mr. Dod^ley 
Mi. Moore 
U Do. » 

Do. 

Mr. Dnncombc 
J7 Sir C’ Wiliiamg 

58 Mr. n. latt • 

39 '*Ii. Moore 

40 Do 

41 Do. 

4J Do. 

43 Do. 

44 

4*3 Ml. Roberta 
40 Mr. Moore 
^7 i.ailofCoike 
48 Mr Moore 
40 Lai I of C'iie^tei field 
.'ll) K.O. Caiiibtidgc 
.51 Do. 

Mr. jMoore 
0 > Do. 

5 Ir R. O. Cambridge 
3 1 Do. 

.56 Do. 

.57 M r. Moore 
,58 Mr. Uhitehead 

59 

60 Jloii. Mr. Boyle 

(,1 

62 

01. 

Go R. O.Cambiidge 

66 

67 3 'I'lLoii 
bt< Lari of Coike 
6^ Mi. Moore 

70 R. O Cambiidge 

71 Do. 

72 Do 

7 > Mr. Mooie 
74 blr. Parratt 
7> Mr. Moore . 

76 U. O. Cambridge 

77 Mr. Moore 

78 John Cole 
70 R, BcrcDger 

80 -n 


81 Mr. Moore 
8^2 Mr. Ijovcybond 
83 Mr. Whjtehead 
ai Mr. Duncdtnbfe 
85lMr. Moore 
floiMr. Cole « 
87*Mr. Mooie 
^ 

89 Jfr. MoOte.— — The 

vcrsofif GJinick 

90 FWrl of CiicftCerfield 

91 Db. 

92 Do. 

9.3 Mr. Loveybond . 

91 Do. 

9j Mr. Moore 

96 D<1. 

97 Do. 

9«M Karl of Cbesterileld 
99 R. O.Caiubrid|4 

100 JiUrl ofChestcraeld 
Irtl Do, 

t02 R. l).dainlMidge 
103 H. Walpole . 

101 R. O. Cambridge 
10.5 Earl of Clie&teraeld 
106 R. O. Cambridge 
tor Do. 

108 Do. 
a09 — 

no G. Cooper ^ 

111 Kail of Chesterfield 

112 Do, 

113 Do. 

114 Do. 

115 JVIr. Moore 

116 R. O. Cambridge 

117 Mr. Marriott 
IDI E. O. Cambridge 
119 Do. 

It^O E. of Chesterfield 

121 Mr. Marriot 

122 Mr. Herring 

123 K. O. Cambridge 

124' 

125 S. Jenyns 
128 

127 

128 Mr. Moore 

129 

130 2iid letter Mr. Mooie 
1.31 Mr. Mulse 

132 Mr. Lo%eybond 

133 Mr. Moore 

134 Mr. Do^fybond 

135 


136 — 

i.,r 

138 Mr. Moore 

139 Do, 

1 10 Sii D. Dalrymple 

141 — — 

142 Mr. Moore 

143 Do. 

144 Dp. •« 

145 Xfo. 

140 Earl of Chesterfield 

147 Idir D. Dabymple 

148 Lori of Chesterfield 

149 

150 . 

151 Earl of Chesterfield 
1A2 — — 

153 S. Jenynt 

154 Mr. Moore 

155 Mr. Ridl^ 

156 E. ficrenger 

157 S. Jenyus 

158 Mr. Moore 

159 K. G« Cooper 

160 H. Walpole 
lot EailofCorke 

162 

163^8. Jenyns 
164'* 

165* • 

166 Mr. Boyle 

167 J. Tilson 

168 

1(,9 1— 

170 Mon. Mr. Bovie 

171 

172 J. T|lson • 

173 Mr. Moore 

174 Do. 

175 

176 Mr. Moore 

JT- 

178 S. Jenyns 

ir<f r 

180 

181 

182 Mr. Moore 

183 Do. 9 
lb4 Mr. Gataker 

185 Earl of Curke 

186 Mr. Moore 

187 Dp. 

^bb — » 

189 Earl of Chesterfield 

190 

191 


Of.tho florid and briJliaut Lord Bolingbioke, >ou should read, 
for Jlie sake of style, the leUeis oil the Study of Hiiloty, and 
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those on tho Spirit of Palrioiisrn, and the Idea of a Patriot 
J^ing. Nothing can be more contracted than the eloquence of 
this splendid writer, and that of Akemon Sydney : the one, 
all words ; the other,, all stnitiment and jhought; t)iat of Svdney, 
like a fine Grecian statue, which owe^' its beauties and effect jto 
the naked* graces of just proportion pnd natural attitude : tliat 
of Bolingbroke/like a figure which cferLves it/ merit rathei from 
the elegance of its drapery than of its^form. 

Of another cast still, is the eloquence of Burke, who possesaes 
an abundant source of it, and pours forth lavishly, the li ensures 
of an inexhaustible imagination: which fertilise and cut irh even 
the barren soil of Metaphysics, and render the essay on the 
time and heauiifu! an entertaitung work. 

^ Among cininent and C'loqnent writers, it is iinpo.ssibic to omit the 
unknown, invisible Junius* Though*his relentless pen, devoted to a 
party, mangles its victims Svitb insatiable cruelty ; tltuugh his 
satire -is local and perMoual, yet the unequalled poignancy of his 
delicate irony : the strong tone of reproach which he assumes 
when the /iccasion demands it^ witiiout losing his dignity *, his 
pow'ers of reasoning and of«eioquencc, his judgment in choosing 
the vulnerable parts of vulnerable characters, and in pushing liis 
blade where A is •^ure of being most severely felt ; bis purity, ele- 
gance, roneciness,' and brilliancy of language, wall send dowai to 
posterity, a woik which (from its subject) was not calculated to 
outlive the age in which it was produced. 

Clarissa, as tlie first of novels, claims a place in your library. 
1 have Jieard a celebrated author say, that he knew no instain e of 
a story so v. ell invented and conilucted. 

(iraudhon (though inferior) is of the same family and has the 
features of his sister. 

It }ou sxpcct a long catalogue of sermons, 1 fear 1 shall dis- 
appoint you fuid come to disgrace, llirre are many, no doubt, 
in onr language, that ^ for piety, argument, and good sense, are 
iim trailed by those of other nations \ but few that have elegance 
ot style, animation, or eloquence to recommend tliem. 'fhe first 
in those respects are Vlair^s ; mbta^ pathetical, always elegant, 
and eloquent. 

Ogdet^s have spirit, originality, acuteness, force, and fivacity 
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IQrle : Vith m Affectation of singularity that sometimes lessens 
their effect. 

Stefffe\ purified ftom the mivture Of ludicrous tliat peeps 
often in very impropljr nlaces^ ^ould deserve all pnuse. Having 
mentioned Sterne> I eanuot help obsenfmg'tbat^ m hxiiTnstfinn 
Shandtf and his Jo^rh^y be seems to^me pften to 

miss the humor he aims at, often to (ose it, plunging it pHt» 
mi les ofilutes: but to Ittcceed msanahly, uhetievtr he nishes 
to succeed, in the pathetic. In that respect, he is a master of the 
human heart, and of its teiiderf st and finesl feelings. 


** i V 4 

Of English, and indeed of a|l oljber, pouts (b my opinbn) 
Shakspeare is the ben^ emaptured eAth 

Paradue Lost, you must be delighted with Comns, and the Jlkg) o, 
and Penseroso, ^ ^ w 

Spenset ’s Faery Queen^ Cipayt Jie^^omposed poetiy, al\i a} s 
read some stanzas Of Spenser^^ Xp^ shduld have WaitoiA 
Annotations on Spenstr, 2 vo}a>..iH9lliiO. ' « 

Dtyden, Deriick^s edifiony tn 4,h>lB. 8vo. 

Gray's Poems, with Mason^s Mompirs. » ^ 

Sutjt : latlier indeed to hf vfdited forhis proje than bs poetry. 
Thomsoti: to whom naftiie her poi tracts Uis desciip- 

tions have never been ^rpassed^ and seldom equalled; they 
bi^alhe the smell of field and grove.*' He is, hoi\e\er, ofteu 
verbose> ami generally duU aodvpposeb wbeA he attempts to be 
moial. ^ , 

Goldsmith is a genuine poet ; of which his Traveller/' and 
Deseited Village/' will be eieilastbg proofs : but alas ! 


^ Chill ps nmy his noble ni|^, ^ 

^ And ftose the grnud caneut of bis aouL" 

Ills degraded pen was compelkd to aubiuit to th|^ dnidgery of 
wilting Histories, It^an, fer tho'^ttae ql schools, 

instead of ii|iinortarveri|[^'* \ ’ 


* It lias been statad QAt ibhM^lIliltsDTieif viiM tfot wriCUti by Ooldnnidi, 
but only sanctioned by his name. — An author, however, equally rfSpousible to 
the literaiy republic lor the /productions saa^Oonsd by ius na^ as for those 
actually wiitlen by bimielf. 

Voii. II. Pam. 


No. III. 


T 
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Churchill uni it be ouned as a poet uotjof vulgar rank, though 
$iis muse \\assa\agc and licentious like liiinr»eir« Ilis extreme 
incdriecliiess, and iminbcrlo^s bad lines, ^vili not rob him of his 
title it is suiiiLient that lie has compose^ such as genius alone 
could ihspirc* * 

Manott^s Caractacus and FJfnda aie |:imoDg the first poe tical 
works of the pu>^ciit day. « ' 

Reattie*s Aliiistrel,” though it canno( he placed in the first class 
of tlnglish poctr), is so pleasing, aiicj « xhihit.s so amiable and 
just an image of his mind, tliat it is impossible toc.xcliuU it 


i'ltilfgi iHstotpy ^moiiSy llctwro, uc. 

• i , , 

Jtitdone de France par t.tbhc dc l^elhp et hcn conthiuaUhra. 

Abri^e de rUnfaire de Frame f par (limault, C vols. 8vo. This 
inasterij? outline comprehends niort^ than m^v\y voluminous Hisio* 
ricsi. 

Memoires (F Philip de Comines. The st\Ie is old, but the * 
matter and maniAir vety curious and eutertaiiiinsf. lie was an 
actor in many of the scenes, and kiiev> thoroughh the cliaracters lie 
describes: ue are obliged to him fora more perfect kiiowledire 
of those of Loui> XI, of Trance, and diaries Duke uf Durf^undy, 
than we caiiac(|itiie of the illustrious |)ersoiis of our own age. 

jl/cwo/m deSalit/; an exact account of so rare a thing as a 
great, though absolute, Monarch, given fuitiifully by his fatowte 
Aliiiister, vrho vas greater than hnoMclf, and proof uguiubt all ihe 
temptations ot poucf and of fortiu/c, has been presented to the 
woild but once. 

AJcntoiiei da Cardinal Je Refs, whose coiiiinanding genius bad 
power ti» disfuib the peace of. a gi> it kingdom, and shake the 
throne of its sovereign, \vit|iout basing any regular object,, either of 
Interest, or of Ambition, in vipw for himself, 

MCnoiret de Madamvde Alottevd/e, She \va^ I>amc dlloniieur 
'i;o,aml a favorite of, Ann of Austria, md heard and saw a\\ that [»ass^*d 
III that busy Court and interesting pciiod. 1 1 or habit and 

mdivy curious rircumsianccs, of which the digrtity of graver 
liistoriaiiB would have left no loeTmory. 



SitVfc de hont6 XIV pa"^ Voltaire, 

Mtmotres di GouniUff Iione<it and full of mfonnatioD| but^aot ^ 
writtai. • 

Lettresih Mndtime th^iJgne^ though most properly historical^ 
ait full ot anecdotes ot t|geVinies. Her eitchanting pen gives life and 
g^acc to evi t) sulyect Its negligence is so happ^^tbav sentiments 
md expiessiofis l>t)on f the leach of art and study seem to drop 
from It hy atud* iit* Klegaucd unsought alvia^s attends it, and her 
feeling ekv itrs her d)Ie to eloquence, vthonever ‘*fit occa- 
sion d( in inds it liom hu.” 

1 el tns (til IJussy Habbuhn ale pcrhap<^ worth reading 

on their own account, but much more, because among them is his 
correspondence wrfi his Cousin Madainn rfeS^vign^, vllth several 
of her IcUeis. ^ 

LeUtes et Mimottes de yCadame de Maintetion, The world ha^ 
produced only one widow ot a nonimal husband of Idw degree, 
tiiamcd to a great Monarch, without being, or desiring to be, a 
Queen, and she has left to it a faithlul image of herself m har* 
JLcUc rs. « # 

Somemrs de Madame de CaylaSf her favorite niece. 

^ Memoue^ dt IS oui//ed, containing, ainoiig muc^ other curious 
ttf‘S an ai count ot the leigii of the Griindsoi^ of loiiis XlV. 
who succeeded to the Spanish nionaixhy, and of Ins first Queen, a 
Daughter ot the Duke of Savoy, who had umommon talents: 
Many paiticuiars of Spanish manners, of Louis XIV. himself, and ^ 
dis|iatches wiitten b} him, that gue an idea of his abilities filr 
9U{)enor to that generally entei tamed. ^ 

Mimoiusde Madame de Staef^ not IIibtori^*aI, but very ctiter- 
Caiuing 


jflflttipal S^Horfta, &c. to iFttoeSf 

V • 

llt'itoiie \uturtlle paT V^ithouttbis niroifc nolijb^Hj, 

< 4n be complete. , « * . ^ 

Cattiitiiei par la jUtuphe^ Ot al} Bookf of u^ora^tp* tbie 
appears to nie t^ be tlie best a^^pfeijl to tbe^u^ pf eoQUQOpslile. 
lie bad studied it and iindei^tood it t^ell • hiv wor'v « the school of 



virtue and of common sense ; it is impossible to read it often witli- 
out being wiser and belter for it. 

U'juvrcs tic ./, ,7. Hatis^eau, The principal is his 15nuie; in it 
he has fchown gicat \igor of mihd^ and ^ deep insight into iiuinuii 
; watching »he birth and trariug ilrfo progress of the ]^as>ions 
wilh an at.j^iieness of observation, thit belongs oniv to gtnius. 
Ills lively irnii^ination and glowing eloqirjnce carry directly U> the 
heart nia.\iins c:dciilated to elevate anfj improve it. /is a s»sU’r;i, 
his plan of education is certainly impracticable and absmd : it 
requires judgment to select the parts that arc practicable and uscuil. 

. fL'wrres de Poll at re. The fame of Voltaiie was founded on his 
Urainatic works, and it w ould have been greater if he had written 
nothing else. His Tragedies are admirable, the chnracterd drawui 
With truth and spirit, and kept up with propriety, llie language^ 
ptn e and elegant, elevated and majestic, witlioiit being pompous or 
tumid : the dialogue is inUutal and not at all embunassed and 
deadened by those long and tiresome declamations, so usiial to llic 
olrciich Stage, wdiiidi resemble riilhcr the exercises of a College 
tlfian the Sp,eeches of tlie persons of the Drama. The Enjant 
has btvii generally a favorite Comedy. In his historical 
works, viz. Es,\ai:iHir I'flisloirc Univcrseltc, Slide dc Louis XIF, 
and the lives or diaries X IL King of Sweden, and Czur^J^cfir 
nj Uussiayw’iU be foiiud bcuh eniertaimnent andinforinalion. llis 
tauc}, taste, ^ vivacity, and pleasantry, (wliatever course they take) 
leave a tract of light bchbid them, and yet [ can scarce \entine to 
rccomiricud those, of his w'orks W’here these principiilly prevail. 

Leftrea J^ 'r ainm par Delicate irony, just saliie, 

vivacity, geiiuhic wit, and a polished elegant .stylo, unite to make 
this the first w’ork of its kind. 

Md(iHgv:i par d\'llendierlj Etudes par d\Alcmherl^ which per- 
form iriorc' than lh<' promise of tl ^^ir title, and instead of insijnd, 
fulsome punegybe, present iinpaitial biography, recoinir.emhd 
by a superior style. I’hal of this author, though it has not 
thc.#eluijuenee and glow of Konsscau, nor tliQ brilliancy, pleas- 
antry, and sarcasm-ofV'ollaire, lias a. weight, and strength, and a seii- 
oiis dignitv . which best becoinc the sojid good sense that it always 
conviyj*. .Nothin'^ at the same time can be more pure and 
pfdi&hed. 
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• 

( mtes Moiaift pat Mmmontel are written with and 

di nice ^ ^ 

Stnnom pen il/^ss///ow, uioial, pious,^ and full gl knowledge of 
the woild, tin st>lo is aU a}s elegant, and uses occasionally to the 
siibliuicst thglits ot eloqiu*«ce. 

S(////ons pm lloiudalere evcellent, but infeiioi^to those oi 
M IS ill )ii in tasl' *aml p#ht<iuss. 

Omi on ftntilmsjm llhsuitf ♦ 

yy,s' ni I^Ju/osOfiki/fUi if Poiitit^ue iki itabh^semens et rfif 
( oonu) i d \ ludiopiLm dam ks (hui Inde'- par P Abbi Rayml, 
IS \i\y ml passing laptdiy over a variety ol iiiteicslnig 

iniiki, sj lapidl) hov\i\u as scaice to base an) iinpiessiou 
I ] II I '1 lie st)l( IS alwajs good and anjinated The Abb6 Uayn^l 
ii IS bieng laU < ( t i luit, unp ndonable in an llistonau^ that of hM 
{jiitiii* ^ andioiitus Altei having me ntioned an tntcitaiitiiig 
\vu V, u i 4 npos ibii /(> omit the iUtS/ioi/is de VChaahpm L*jdbbi 
f V S/ <'c 1) ^ 01 ! uad It lian^ it will iiUeiest>ou the more m any 

ca I Pell Ji 1 h tand w lio has not licard ot Petiai ch in lus i oinaiitic. 
solitiuic at \ lu kisr , icpcaling to its wild locks^ in iijjnibcra whicli 
hnc madr (hem nnmo.rai, his constant passion loi»lAuia, must be 
iiiiutsiiii^ lh(s< Munoirs give besides m exact and hvely 
poiuait of the < uiious tain s (and then nicUiin rs') ni^wlucli be h^cd* 


jrtenefi Poettp. 

i)l (Ins, ni> C »l ilogue will be ''hoit. '^Hie language allowed not 
to In piDiui tor Pintiv. 

(lams d( (hesselfin 2 \uis. ICmo, aie elegant Hi** 

\ ( it-V ei t is tin bestoi them Ins Me icbmit, an admirable Corned}. 

Vahk^i pm (a Voulanu Sly pleasantr> peeps out thiough an 
aieh and elegant siinphcit}. If he happiest turns of thought and of 
( \pitssion seem to be diopped by the Muses themselves on his 
papei loi nothing appi irs to be the effect of ait and laboi. 
What a pi!} thit U is itnpossibic to icconiniQiid the othei works 
ot tins ehimiiiij, wiiUi ^ 

Podicnt is to he icad more for Ins ^ood sense than hi'' Puetr). 
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In Pramatic Poetry* the French are rertaisily not tteTicient.'^ * • 

'rhe Tragedies of arc pcihaps only iiifenor to thoie of ' 

Shaks^pear. * 

The sublime CvruetUe 1 have never ^ead ; and think I should 
find difficulty in toding through ihoyf^^ui /natural derlanialion^, 
M hich in hun suppl} the place ul Dialogue. 

Tlic mentb of Ruct.ic in Tragcily, auil'il/o//e/e in Comedy, are 
^ufficiejitly kno\fn. ^ 

The Cornedice of iJet^nut fits ha\e considerable iiTciit, rai<l aie 
the great storehouse fiom ^^hM'h our modern writiis ot Comedies 
for the English stage have pilfered. 

My intention wag u> have tnmbled you with only a short t ata- 
logue of Books, to which (though it has alirady grown into a 
Y^mTie) I cannot forbear adding a few more of X'oyages and 
Travels. Swift says, I think of his Mella, that .die liau enlarged 
her mind by reading b<x>ks of Voyagts and 'riavcls,” and I am 
penuad^d that they have the effort which he asenbt s to them: 
,,for the wisest man alive could not possibly coiiipivl-end from the 
force of irfleptiou and meditation, (m]iasoi.?tcd by his own eAuerience 
or iiifoniiation cienved from others) that human neaturc^ exist, a« 
different fiom him in their minds they are in their appi 
featuie, t duration, manners, and language. And it is not moxe 
certain that the contraction or eiila’-goinent ol the hiiinan niiu ^ 
(supposing its natural po\vci.sgood uiid^uniinpuiied) depends ^ 
tm the knowledge with which it is stored, titan that the kuowk<tj^^ 

' which strengthens and enlarges it most, is that of mankind. 

Tiaggi d' Pietro dcHu I'au'e^ a Uoinan Nobleman, writtoo 
originally in Italian, but translate d into French and, 1 believe, into 
English too, gi>c an entertainini* and cm ions at count of ']\nkey, 
part of India, aud pailici larly of Fcisia. He was admitted to the 
fainiiiantiesMmi table n{ Sekah jH the most celebrated inonaich 
of that country. 

Vhardin gives the nio>t ample aud exact account of Persia. 
'Fhe jSbst edition of this work is in ‘2 vols, 4to. in i»*eHch. 

Baa ter f a Fienchinaii in the* reign of Louis XIV. wcut to the 
Toiiit of the famous y\ureiigzeb. Monarch of liulostau, whose 
principal Physic iaii he became, and of whom and liLs connexions 
he gives a nuwt cunous account, and^ also of the couutiy of Cash- 
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mire on the confines of Persia and India ^ scarcely visited by any 
European traveller. His work is in French in C 'vols. l2ino. bitt 
become so scarce that it is with diflic ulty proem ed. 

La Loubere has \vrilten| l oj/af'c de Siam. lie was scut on an 
embassy by Louis XlV.t^Mio King of tliat country. 

flanwaj/y thougl^dnll and a bud writer, gives thc*lK*st account of 
the expedition of Khouli-f-han, Uie IVrsian C'onqneror, into India, 
Le Csmtpf's .short account of C'lihia will be a good .substitute 
for the enormous hut valuable work of Du Halde. 

Among books of voyages 1 would recomni'Mifi Jn^on\s, Dam- 
pier Sj and those of ( 'aplaia Cook^ for model ti rliscovwies. 

For Italy, >ou may read, if you please, a very incorrect and ha.sty 
writer, whose aceoiiiit is one degree betUr than nothing. 

J)e in Lande 8 vols. 8vo, in French. . 4 

7Jr. Mdote. ^ 

Mr, Sicinhouin, a geiitlemaiiof Yorksliire, has given to the world 
his journey into Spain, iti 1 vol. ^to. lie has the advantage of 
being able to draw, and has enriched hi.s book with* valuable * 
ctrhiiig.s from his own drawings : paiticulariy, of the friagnificent 
rein u ins of MoorisJi ArvhUeduteiwGmtnda, 

Ihshop lUiniet's Ttavets in Switzerland give a go^d idea of its 
governirieut. * 

Stiwyan\ G red a a lUston/. It goes no faidier Ihun the death of 
Philip, the father of Alexander the Great. 

There is a History of Giwee from tJie accession of Alexander 
of Macedoii, to its final subjection to the Roman power by John 
(fast D. D. Archdeacon of Glundelagh, 1 know nothing of the 
\rc1id^acori or his book; but if it is well doiie^ it w ill supf)ly exactly 
nhat is dehciciit iii Stanynii. ** 

When you rcatl Italian (after some easy book of TamUiur prose 
to begin with, such as a translation of Gil Lias) 1 would recommend 
^iie Operc de Metastaaio, who has, by the force of his genius, given 
fynio and, immortality to a sort of Drama m itself contemptible ^nd 
iinuaturai. 
ulriosfyj. 

Tasfio. 

Dante: at least parts of his puem.s, and likewise those' of Petrarch, 
fhe Histories of Guiedardini^ MacehiaveHiy and Diuiln. 
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(iRLCK, LA I IN, AND LNGLISH I RAC IS 
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mills ippujffata, et ut pi istitiam Jot warn mlatta, tmn \oiia ac 
Piioii r.oivif>Ms, ^ttidio Rictnuf Pv\m> Kmgiit. crlitiou 
with ly iiiAiiy additions 

A ct py ofthtfi iiooh was tatthf sotd by Aticitonfot tipuarth of £7 

II 4 ihmt of 10 "Stuttetnls m 2(M> I antruaiirs, with a Oeseitptnr 
I ssay By the Ke v U Pitiii k, Hull 

III, Accouttt of iUiitiiamvtti By thi Rev Mr. H ivtci 

IV, An initofimtory I ssay on llu l*t ppomttom of thi Qtick J on/cua^e 
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V, All Bishop Poarson s minor Tracts cfitonolofiitaUtf aitan^td* 
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rii^ns auilum. 

IX M 1 E< On* t aim Scholiasts 
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VI 1 imbe 1 ti Bos i ala jo act pita a* i entiiiim 

\ll Kiilitikcn s /f? /;Ror/t 9 tn XfnophontisJMfmoiaJulM 

XIII Otulto de £tnf(ua Aiabua n ilUalt, aniiyuUatc ti pitestaniia , » 
H>tl< * 

XIV Jie JLttdis prtiaits ne donusttcis f eliium a J. C. Bull ngero 

%• ’•U P, I nctors of the C i a&sicai Joi \i havpjust eiiL,ipj< d 
ti, <elf I lalt I S<//o/r/r. who is now le'^idcnt in Pai ir, lo .;i\f 
t'uui I t lit in / noluf of all book<> ot rouse qiitncc ihtl ap) c ii 
( 1 tilt I oiitiiu nt 

eifimilii'i in iiriwiii piiHislud on llit iiiisTot \pnl, 

I nv, Ott<{ and f iiiu r\ Siih',( nbers iniv, tiiiiLfori, lii\c 

I I tin with tlnji l(i\j}-w ud M ag \/i \ I Sy L)^ nig a 1 211 j il 
oidti lo heir I ( 1 m llei s 

J/if St t 1 f sL \ if tiKif/ ft had ill tMifi ds for \l 4< 

It 'i reij if ^imI in I all ( I niiniinu ilions ht i-nf, 0110 inonth ir 
t I >iLUjrdi\if j 111 i lion, indduittd 10 \ I Valiy 
lootiNt lurt, C J uiiiivl iiii,L»ndoii 
'"I h* «lo\f 111 IV 'LW V\ S be hid ot in Boikstileis 11 lowi 
and ( I ufi 1 y 

Sltoi d aitxf difleuJtv aidir in | rue in mg tin above, “i hlif 
addri sed to Mi V AL». \ , shall remedy tl f d«ftct 
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P iiiiirpAUT, Fsq. noii: limt lubhbhcd. * 
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Vr. A Second Letter to the Rev. II eihert Marsh, ronfinning 
the opinion that the Vital Piniciple of the Htfoim Hion has 
been lattl^y ronceiled bv him to the ( Jiuicli i>f liouie. By 
the Rev, Pkteii Gandoi rii\. 397 
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VII, Substanci* of ihe Sperch ol Jpii v Bruc E, Ksq. in the 
CoinniitUx* of the* ol Coiiiniotis^ on the Uesohitioiis 

respoiting Indian Affaiib. . 441 

/v 

VITI. RcmiiiKs on the rAidriirc delhrrrn hi toie both Hou^^es 
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of Pailiainrnt on the India Compdliy s Aft’airs. By 
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IX. Observations on the State of the Bicwriy, and on the 
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T/fl translation of Sir Erancis JD’Iv er vois’ 
woik OH French Financ publhhed at Prague in the pre- 
sent year, znll appear in the next umber; and should that 
author faior ns ivith any additional or supjderncniary ob^erza^- 
tion^ on the Eipose of 1814, we shall be eager to lay them 
before oui readen 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 

I 

Monday, May 14/A^ 1770.‘ 

The Earl of Chatham, in moving an Address to the 
Mng^ to desire he njoould dissolve the present parliament^ 
stated, that instead of depriving a county of its representa- 
tive,'^ alluding to the case of Mn Wilkes, one or more 
members ought to be added to the representation of the 
counties, in order to operate as a balance, against the weight 
of. Several corrupt and venal boroughs, which perhaps could 
not be lopped off entirely, without the hazard of a public 
convulsion." 

' << Purity of Parliament,” said his Lordship, in his answer to an 
address of thai.ks from the city of London for the above declara- 
tion, June 1 st, 1770, is the corner stone of the Commonwealth 5 
and as one obvio,us means towards this necessary end, to strengthen 
and extend the n^^tural relation between the constitution and the 
elected, I have publicly expressed my earnest wishes for a more 
full and equal representation, by the addition of one knight of the 
^hire in the county, as a further balance to the mercenary bordughs. 
I have thrown out this idea with the just diffidence of a private 
man, whei'i ho presumes to suggest any thing new in a high matter. 
Animated Ly your approbation^ I shall continue humbly to submit 
it to the public wisdom, as an object to be most deliberately 
v/eighed, accurately CAainined, and maturely digested.” 

And again, in a JjCtter to Laii Temple, April I7th, 1771, he 
said, “ Allow a speculator in a great chair, to idd that a plan for a 
mor • equal repiesetitafionj by ulditional knip^fits of the shirCy seems 
high]/ scisonabLj and to slK'rten the of Parliament not 

less oO.”‘ 

* Aliiiori’'^ Anecflotrs of of( hathain, 8vo, If. p. 84. and Addresbe? 

fiom lilt Coal I of ( uiiiiiion Couiiul to the Liou, 17(i0-70. 167*8. 
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IIQUSE OF COMMONS. 

Tltttrsdeyt 1776. 

f 

• • 

Alderman* Wilkes moved, “that l«Rre be given to 
bring in a bill, for a (just and equal representation of 
the people of England in Parliament which bring 
seconded by Alderman Bull, was opposed by Lord North, 
and lost without a division. • 

« My idea,” said Mr. Wilkes, in this case, as to the wretched 
and depopulated towns and boroughs in general, I freely owi^ is** 
amputation. I say with HoAce, Inutiles ramos amjputam,feliciores 
imeriU — will at this time. Sit, only throw out general ideas, that 
every free agent in this kingdom should in my wish be represented 
in parliament ; that the metropolis which contains in itself a ninth 
part of the people, and the counties'of Middlesex, Y«rk, and others, 
which so greatly abound with inhabitants, should receive an in> 
crease in their representation } that the mean jnd insignificant 
boroughs, so emphatically styled the rotten part (if our constitution, 
should be lopped off, and the electors in them thrown into tl^ 
counties : and tlie rich, populous, trading towns, Birmingham, 
Manchester, Sheffield, Leeds, and others, be permitted to send 
deputies to the great council of the nation.” ' 

** As to the power de Jure of the Legislature to disfranchise any 
boroughs, how originated the right, and why was it granted? 
Old Sarum and Gatton for instance were populous places, when the 
right of representation was first given them. They jre now deso- 
late and therefore should in every thing return to tlieir former 
state. A barren mountain or a single farm-house can have no 
representation in Parliament.” * • 

* 'Wilkes’s SpctdiPj 17f?0 8vo. j) 51-Tl — I’arhdnicnury Rogistcr, 17Tb 
Til. 4S3-442. 

’ Wilkes toJiiniU'., Srjit, 1 2 ITH, WowUaU’s Juiim'., 1 
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HOUSE OK LORDS. 

Friday, June 2nd, 1780. 

The Duke of Richmond was introducing his bill to 
restore annual Parliaments, to procure a more equal repre- 
sentation, and to regulate the election of Scotch Peers, when 
he was prevented from proceeding by the alarming riots in 
Palace- yard. 

I. 

By his Grace’s bill it was intended to enact and declare, « That 
every commoner of this realm, excepting infants, persons of insane 
mind, and criminals incap«\citated by law, hath a natural, unaliena- 
ble, and equal light) to vote in the election of his representative 
in parliament. <^That. the election of mcmbciis to serve in the House 
of Commons ought to be annual. That the manner of electing 
the Commons iiji, Parliament, and all matters and things respecting 
the same, be newi-modclied according to the present state ot the 
kingdom, and the ancient uiialicnable rights of the people. That 
the number of members in the House of Commons being 558, the 
total number of electors should be divided by that, to give the 
average number of those having alright to elect one member.'' 

<< My sentiments on the subj ict of parliamentary reform, ’ said his 
Grace, in a letter to the High SherilF of Sussex, Jan. 17, 1783, 
« are formed on the experience of twenry-six ye^rs, which, 
whether in pr out of government, has equally convinced me, 
that the restoration of a gen.-iiie House of Commons, by a 
renovation of the right'- of the people, is the only remedy against 
that S)^st0jn of corruption, which iins brought the nation to dis- 
giace and poverty, and tlircetens it with the lojs of liberty.”* 

* Pari f(r; U.eo, \\ . a6'?-3i>G. ^Autl»ci»tic Copy of the Duke of llich- 
mond's I'llI — Leli( r lo W iJhaiii rrankland, E»q. 
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HOUSE or COJVIMONS. 

Tuesday^ May lih^ ^782. , 

The Hon. William Pitt moved, “ that a committee 
be appointed to inquire into the state of the representation 
in Parliament, and to report to the House their obser- 
vations thereon.” He was seconded by Alderman Saw- 
bridge ; but Sir Horace Mann moving the order of the day, 
it was carried by a majority of twenty — 


Ayes 161, Noes 141. 

and the original motion was lost. 

Mr. Pitt “ he would not in the present instance, call to 
their view or endeavour to discuss the (juestion, whether this species 
of reform or that ; whether this suggeation or that wstS the best ; 
and which would most completely tally and square with the origi- 
nal frame of the constitution ; — it was simply his purpose to move 
for the institution of an inquiry, compobcc^ of such men as the 
House should, in their wisdom, select as tlie most proper and best 
qualified for investigating this subject, and making a report to the 
House of the best means of carrying into execution % moderate and 
substantial reform in the representation of the people.” * 


* Pari. Gog. 1782, VII. 120-141. — Wyvill’s Political Papers, I. 442- 
180. 



HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

U^ednesd^a/, Alaj/ llh, 17 ^ 3 . 

Tiiii TIon. \Vn.LiAM )*iTT moved, “ that the most cf- 
f -Lull and pracdcvhle measures oaghtto ba taken for the 
better prcvji'iNii.';. boch bribery and cxpcnsc'tn the election 
of memlioi-s to serve in parliament. _ 

2. “ That whenever it shall be proved before a select 
committee of the House of Commons, duly appointed to 
try and determine the merits of any election or return for 
any place in the kingdom, that the majority of the electors 
had been guilty of corrupt practices in such election, it will 
be ^proper in all such cases, that such place shall from 
thenceforth be disabled from, sending representatives to par- 
liament ; and that such electors as shall not (by due course 
of law) be convicted of any such corrupt practices, shall be 
enabled to vote at'the election of the knights of the shire in 
which such place s'hall be situated. 

3. “ That in order to give further security to the inde» 
pendence of parjjament, and to strengthen the community' 
of interest between the people and their representatives, 
which is essential to the preservation of our excellent con- 
stitution on its true principles, it is proper that an addition 
should be made to that part of the representation which con- 
sists of m» mbers chosen by tbr counties and the metropolis.” 
Mr. Henry Duncombe seconded the motion, but the order 
of the day being moved by, Mr. Powys, was carried, 

'Ayes 293, Noes 1^3, Majority 144. 

Mr. Pitt gave notice to the House that if the above resolutions 
were carried, he should then move fui leave to bring in a bill to 
provide for the disabling of such places from sending members to 
parliament, in which the majority of ckCtors shall have been 
proved guilty of corrupt practices % and a bill for the better secur- 
ing the independence of parliament. ' 

* I’arl. !>’ g. 178 J. IX, 683-736,— Wjvill ■. I’ol. Pap. 630-67 '> 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Wedne&day, June I6thy 1784. 

• •• 

Alderman Sawbridge moved, ^‘that a committee be 
appointed to inquire into the present state of the represen- 
tation of the Commons of Gi*eat Britain in parliament/' 
He was seconded by Alderman Newnham ; but Lord Mul- 
grave moving the previous question, it was carried, 


Ayes 199, Noes 12S.— Majority 74. 


Mr. Sawbridge went at large into the state of |h# representation 
in various parts of the country, and asked whTethcr such a sys- 
tem as that which at present prevailed could be ^called a fair, an 
equitable, or a satisfactory one ? His object \w:)^d consequently 
be to have all the light which could be thrown upon the subject, 
collected under the inspection and cognizance of the House, that 
they might see whether any thing further ought to be done or no^, 
and then what the specific remedy ought to be. His motion bound 
the House to no species of reform, but merely put the matter in 
progress, and would serve to convince the people of their since- 
rity, on a subject where so much expectation had been raised.^ 
A similar motion of the Alderman’s, on the 12th of March preced- 
ing, had been rejected by the former parliament, 141, against 93. ’ 


Pari. Ecg. XV. 18e-»13. XIII. S95. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


( 


’Mondaift April 18/A, 1785.., 


TriE Right Hon. William Pitt moved, “ that leave 
be given to briijg in a bill to amend the representation of the 
people of England in parliament,” which being seconded by 
Mr, Henry Duncombe, the House divided, 

Ayes 174, Noes 248. — Majority 74. 


< 

* « 

« His plan, ]^r.. Pitt observed, « consisted of two parts: the 
first was more immediate than the other, but they were both gra- 
dual. The first^ was calculated to produce an early, if not an 
immediate, change^^xn the constitution of the boroughs ; and the 
second was intended to establish a rule by which the representa- 
tion should change with the changes of the country. It was, therc- 
f9Te, his intention to provide in the first instance, that the repre- 
sentation of thirty-six of the most decayed boroughs, which should 
be disfranchised on their voluntary application to parliament for an 
adequate consideration, should be distributed among the counties, 
and that afterwards any which might still remain of a similar 
description, should have the power of surrendering their franchise, 
mad the right of sending members be transferred to such large and 
populous towns as should desire it.” ' 


• Pjrl. Pvcg, uas. WyviUVrol. Pap. 373— 442. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


m 

Thursday ^ March Aith^ 1 790. 


The Right Hon. Henry Flood moved, ‘‘for leave to 
bring in a bill to amend the representation of the people in 
parliament,’* and was seconded by Mr. Grigby ; but Mr- 
Pitt threatening to move an adjournment, the motion vr^s 
withdrawn. 


« My proposition,” said Mr. Flood, « is^ tha^ one hundred 
members should be added, and that they should be elected by a 
numerous and responsible body of elcctoi s ; the resident house- 
holders in every county : — resident, because such persons must be 
best acquainted with every local circumstance, and can attend at 
the place of election with the least inconvenience or expense to 
themselves or the candidate ^ and householders, because, being 
masters or fathers of families, they must be sufficiently responsible 
to be entitled to franchise. They are the natural guardians of 
popular liberty in its first stages, — without Them it cannot be 
retained.” ‘ 


Pari. Re'S. 1790. \XV1I. 196-218.— W^vilfb Pol. Pap. II. 586-56J 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


f 

% 


’ ' Monday y April SO/A,- ITQS?. 


Mr. Grey gave notice of his intention of moving, in the 
next session of, parliament, for a reform in the representation 
of the people ; when Mr. Pitt declared his decided hostility 
to the measure, and was supported in it by several mem- 
ber^ who were usually hostile to .his administration. 


, At a general meeting of the friends or the people, asso^ 
dated for the purpose of obtaining a parliamentary reform, April 
26th, after approving of and adopting unanimously, an address to 
the people of Great Britain, on the objects of their association, it 
was resolved, 

« That a motion be made in the House of Commons, at an early 
period in the next session of Parliament, for introducing a parlia-* 
mentary reform. 

<< That Charles Grey, Esq. be requested to make, and the Hon. 
Thomas SrsLine to second, the above motion. 

Signed by* the unanimous order of the meeting, 

W. H. Lambton, Chairman*"’ * 


‘ Pari. Reg. 179e. XXXII. 4A9-498. — Piocccdings of the Pricnd« of the 
\ cople, 19, 20. 



HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Monday^ May 6th j 1793. 

Mr. Grey presented a petition* from certain persons, 
members of the Soci4ty of Friends of the People, 
stating with great propriety and distinctness the dgiccts which 
at present exist in the •representation of the people in par- 
liament, wliich they declired themselves ready to prove at 
the bar } urging the necessity and importance of applying 
an immediate remedy ; and praying the House to take the 
same into their serious consideration. Mr. Grey declined 
bringing forward any specific plan of reform, and moved 
*^for the appointment of a committee to take the petition 
into consideration, and report su^ mode of remedy as Shsfll 
appear to them proper/* iTie Hon. Thomas Erskine 
seconded the motion, ai^d, after two days* debate, the 
House divided, • 

Ayes 41, Noes 282. — Majority 21*1. 

The petitioners, in concluding, tlius forcibly recapitulated tl^e 
objects of their prayer. • 

That your honorable Mouse will be pleibcd to take such mea- 
sures, as to your wisdom may seem meet, to remove the evils 
arising from the unequal manner iti which the different parts of 
the kingdom are admitted to parficipate in the representation. 

To correct the partial distribution of tlie elective franchise, 
which commits the choice of representatives to select bodies of 
meoi of such limited numbers as renders them an easy prey to the 
artful, or a ready purchase to the wealthy. 

« To regulate the right of voting upon an uniform ftnd equitable 
principle. n 

And finally to shorten the duration of parliaments, and^ by 
removing the causes of that confusion, litigation and expen je, with 
which they are at this day conducted, to render frequent and new 
elections, what our ancestors at the Revolution asserted them to 
be, the means of a happy union and good agreement between the 
king and people.** * 


* Pari, R ‘5 1793. XXXV.375-S?i. 
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HOUSE. OF CO]\IMONS. 

\ 

"Friday^ May 26thy*l*l9i. 

r 

Mr. Gri y moved for “ leave to bring in a bill to reform 
the representation of the people in the House of Commons,” 
and was seconded by the Hon. Thomas Erskinc. On a 
division there appeared. 


Ayes 93, Noes 258.— Maiority 16.5. 


Ml. Grey 'pisoposctl that, « Instead of ninety-two count) 
members, as at present, there should be 1 13 : instead of two for the 
county of York, for instance, two for each riding ; and so in other 
counties, where *thc repiescntation is not proportionate to the 
extent of soil and population that each county oi riding should 
be divided into grand divisions, each of which should return one 
Representative, and that the right of election should be extended 
to copyhiddcrs, and to leaseholders for a certain number of years. 
That the other members shout 1 be returned by householders ; that 
great towns should require a greater number of electors to one 
repiescntative } that the countiy should be divided into districts, 
and no person poimitted to voti for more than one member ; that 
the polL|liould be taken through the whole kingdom in one day ; 
and that the duration of parliament should be limited to three 
years.” ‘ 


> fail. Ueg. Iter, \oi.n. 677-0 >r. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 

Frid^f April 25th, 18CX).^^ 

Mr. Grey moved,. “ that it be an instruction to the 
committee appointed to consider of his majesty’s most gra- 
cious message respecting the union between Great Britain 
and Ireland, to take into their consideration the most effec- 
tual means of providing for, and securing the independence 
of parliament.” Mr. Tierney scjconded the motion, which* 
was rejected on a division, , 

Ayes 34, Noes 176,— Majority 142. 

After objecting to the increased influence of the crown which 
might arise from the introduction of 100 Irish menjbers, in the pre- 
sent state of the representation, Mr. Grey s.udj Although I do 
not agree that it is necessary for those, who disapprove of any spe- 
cific plan, to propose a substitute, I am ready to state what I con- 
sider calculated to remove some part of the inconveniencies which 
we apprehend- I would suggest that forty of the most decayed 
boroughs should be strpek ofl^, which wouldjeave a vacancy of 
eighty members. I should then propose that the ratio, on which 
Ireland is to have 100 representatives, should be preserved ; and 
the proportion to die remainder 478 would give us fin members 
for that country. The county elections would give 69 ^embers, 
and 16 remain to be chosen by a popular election, by the princi- 
pal towns. By this motion it is only intended to keep pailijiment 
in its present state, to prevent it from becoming worse.” ‘ 


* r.ul llfg. lUOO. Il.ai7’377. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Thursday y June 15 fh^ 1809. 

Sir Francis Burdi;tt moved, ‘^Thaf this House will, 
early in the next session o^ parliament, take into considera* 
tion the necessity of a reform ^n the representation,” Mr. 
Madocks seconded the ipotion, an^ t^e House divided, 

. Ayes 15, Npes 74.— Majority 59. >• . * 

r ^ It 

My plan,” said Sir Francis Burdett, «« consists in a very few, 
ard^very simple regulations, and as tjie disease wc labor under has 
been caused by the disunion cf property and political right, which 
reason and the constitution say should never be separated, the 
remedy whidi I shall propose will consist in reuniting them again. 
Vor thil? ’Jmt*pose Tshall propose, 

<< That thd fyeeholders, householders, and others, subject to 
direct taxation, in support of the poor, the church, and the state, be 
^uired to elect members to serve in parliament. 

<< That each ebunty be subdivided according to the taxed male 
population, and each subdivision required to elect one represen- 
tative. 

^ That the votes be taken in each parish by the parish officers ; 
and all elections finished in one and the same day. 

« That the parish officers n akc the returns to the sherifPs court 
to be held for that purpose at e tiled periods ; and 

« That parliaments i>e brought back to a constitutional dura- 
tion.” ^ 


* Colibcir Pi KDdi. \I\ . lon-1071 
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HOUSE OF. COMMONS. 

Monday f May 2lsty 1810. 

The Hon. Tihomas Brans moved, “ That E^ommittee 
be appointed to inquiVe into the state of the representation 
of the people in parliament, and of the most efficacious 
means of rendering it more complete, and to report the 
same with their observations thereupon to the House/* 
He was supported by Mr. Noel, and, on a division, 
there were. 

Ayes 115, Noes 284. — ^Majority 118. 

• 

Mr. Brand stated^ that he did not mean to touch the right 
of voting for county members^ except by letting in copyholders * 
and assimilating the mode of voting in Scotland to file practice of 
this country j but that, whilst he left the right of voting so far 
untouched, he should propose to disfranchise th^ boroughs, in 
which the members were returned upon the nomination of indi* 
vlduals, and, as the numbers of the House would be diminished 
in that proportion, to transfer the right of returning such members 
to populous towns, and to apply any surplus to the more popu-» 
lous counties ; that he would recommend the duration of parlia- 
ment to be made triennial, together with a conc|frTeut arrangement 
for collecting the votes by districts and parishes. And that, with* 
a view to the independence of parliament, persons holding offices 
without responsibility should not be suffered to have s^ts in that 
House.” “ 


' Cobbett'b Ptirl, Deb, XVII. 133-164. 





HOUSE of comaIons.. 


.. Friday^ May 8thy 1812. 


The Hon. Thomas Brand moved, ‘‘for leave to bring 
in a bill to repeal the act 31 George II. c. 14. and to en- 
title copyholders to vote for knights of the shire.” The 
Marquis of Tavistock seconded the motion, and the House 
divided, <»> 


Ayes 88, Noes 215.— Majority 127. 


Mr. Brand said, « he would also propose to get rid of nomi- 
nation, and to^throw the representation of the close boroughs into 
an enlaced repKsentation of the more populous counties. One 
part, thwefore, of the plan which he had in view, was to bring in 
a bill foi the abolition of those boroughs, and the consequent 
c appropriation of a more extensive suffrage to the more populous 
counties, from whence an equalization of members to the different 
parts of the cmpije would arise. He did not wish to make any 
innovation, but rather to restore to the constitution what the great 
innovator Time had taken from it.” ' 


* Vo*esi of theTIousf o'" Commons 1812, No. no,— ’\Iorning Chronicle, 
Mas h. l812.-Col»bctt’, Pail Deb, XXIIL p. 105. 
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OBSERVATIOli's, 



AViNo proved beyond contradiction, in a late Essay on 
the Pul |ic Revenue, the resour(;es of the Covntry to be 
exceeding great, and having shown how its revenue may be 
considerably augmented, without the imposirion of addi- 
tcpnal burthens, [ cannot withhold my sentiments on Mr. 
Vansittart’s p'an of Finance.' 

Mr. Vansittart, in the introductory part of his plan, has 
stated, ** the depressed state of the public credit and of the 
revenuetb^t the 'dose of the American war, impressed on 
the vigorous mind of Mr. Pitt the necesaty of adopting a 
more provident system, of which he laid the basis in the 
Sinking Fund Acts of 1786 and 1792.” ' 

In the year 1797, Mr. Pitt was induced, from the 
increased expenses of the Revolutionary Wsu*, to aim at 
the most efficacious system, that of equalizing thedndome 
with the'expenditure of the rountry.” ' 

In a further part he says, ** T^en the inking Fund 
was proposed by 'Mr. in 1786,' the Nationd -'Debt 

anioUilted ho*ct*2#C^OOOiOOO., and by the originidi Sinking 
Fdfid Act of 1786, its accumulation dt '<»mpotod'iittet«8t 
WaS'limited to four millions.” • 'i> • i .m-,, . 

f ’ ” t Jf,. ‘i *■ ' 

' * Sec tins Pin,' in Ko. t. Wflt. ^ 
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The foregoing extracts from the printed proposal, ap> 
pear to me the basis of ^ Mr. Vansittart’s proposal for 
’ breaking in upon the Sinking Fund.. With the basis it is 
not my intention to quarrel, but 1 shall prove his theory 
most dangeroos in practice, and condemned by the very 
authority he quotes. •• * * 

The printed outline ,of Mr. V.*s plan is very contra^ 
dictory in its reasoning ; for in one part, Mr. Vansit> 
tart says, equalizing the income of the Country -with its ex- 
penditure is the only safe system ; he ,then averages 
and states the expenditure of Great Britain for the 
three last years to exceed its receipts by j£l4, 500,000 
per annum, and to raisp which by new taxes^ would »bg * 
considered a heavy burden; ^to avoid that necessity for 
four years,” (or in other words, to get rid of the difficult 
task of equalizing our receipts and expen^ture) ” he prp- 
poses to break in upon the sinking fund,” gt the end of 
which period, it appears by his Table H. 2, our re- 
sources (for the sinking fund is a part of our Resources) will 
be 7 millions per annum less by the effect of his system than 
it would be by the continuation of the old. 

He temporizes with the health of the country, while he . 
tells us amputation is the only safe system ; and periu^ 
at the end of four years, amputation, which is safe at this 
time, may then be death to the constitution* 

We know, by experience, how many persons lose their 
lives from anxious wishes to save a limb. 1 l^lieve he is 
wholly indebted for the majority with which he carried 
his plan, to the outcry of no taxes for four years; but 1 
could have wirited the Honorable Gentleman had calculated 
andset forth our probable situation in the year 1817. .Had 
he so done, I believe he would never have ventured to try 
his speculative system, to the danger of undermining the 
wise and approv^ plans of Mr. Pitt. ' ' 
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Before the subject is entered upon farther, it may be 
proper to notice Mr. Vansittart’s statement of an important 
fact, that in the year 1786, when the country was at peace, 
the National Debt amounted to X’ 2;i0,000,000. j and by 
the Sinking Fund Act of tliat year, dts accumulation was 
limited to ci,’'-l'>©00,000. per ann., or in other words, when 
about one hundred millions of the debt was redeemed, the 
reduction of the residue of the debt was to be limited. 
For what purpose does Mr. Vansittart state this fact ? He 
will not surely say that the act of 1786 is an authority for 
his curtailing the Sinking Fund, because the amount of the 
debt redeemed in proportion to the national debt at this 
tiipcj is as 4 to 15, and by the limitation of the ^ctof 1786 
it ought to be as 5 to 12 neither will he assert that the 
Country being at war, is .i better opportunity for reducing 
tjie Sinking Fund, than in a time of peace j these cannot 
be his reasons ; tlien why has he quoted the Sinking Fund 
of 1786 as an authority for his Proposal ? 

Having proved by the Act of 1786 that the Sinking 
Fund should amount almost to as much again as it is at 
present, ^before Mr. Vansittart could cite it as an authority, 
I now beg leave to call your attention to the recorded pro- 
phetical opinion of Mr. Pitt upon so important a subject. 

In th'.j year 1786, when Mr. Pitt brought forward his 
Plan for the reduction of the national debt, the annml re- 
ceipts of the Country ending the 5th of Jan. 1786 exceeded 
the annml expenditure by £ 900,000 per annum ; it was 
also a perioil of peace, when the Committee of the House of 
Commons reported the revenues of the country to be in a 
fiorishing condition, and to which they added satisfactory 
reasons for supposing the then florishing condition of the 
revenue would continue. 

It is reported, when Mr. Pitt brought forward his 
motion, that one million be annually granted to certain 
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Commissioners towards discharging the public debt, he 
_ expressed a hope that the Plan he then proposed to be 
adopted might be the mean, and he did flatter himself 
would inscribe his nsKne on that *firm column then about 
to be raised to national faith and national prosperity. Before 
he concluded His spacch on that memorabTe occasion, im. 
pressed with an idea t4iat the time might come, when a 
minister of public aflfairs would attempt to break in upon 
that System, which he had then the honor to bring forward, 
he added, “ care must be taken that this fund be not broken 
in upon : this has hitherto been the Bans of this Country, 
for if the original Sinking Fund had been properly preserv- 
ed, it is easy to be proved that the national this 

moment would no* have been burdensome : this has hither- 
to been in vain endeavouied to be prevented : the minis- 
ter has uniformly, when it suited his Convenience, got- 
ten hold of this Sum, which ought to havo»becn regarded 
as most Sacred.” 

Here I cannot but mention a singular c«:currence. At 
this very period, when Mr. Pitt’s Statiib is erected, and 
his name inscribed for raising that firm column to National 
Faith and National Prosperity ; the Minister has attempted * 
to break in upon that System, which Mr. Pitt held to be 
most sacred, and forewarned the House of Commons, if 
broken in upon, would be the Bane of*the Country. 

In the year 1792, peace continuing, the amount of the 
receipts considerably exceeded the amount of, the expendi- 
ture : six years had elapsed since Mr. Pitt brought forward 
his first plan for the reduction of the National Debt, during 
which period, he ha4 opportunity to digest and imjJrove all 
he had formerly proposed ; and such assistance had he 
received from the various calculations and reasonings, and 
the repeated discussions which had taken place in the House 
of Commons on questions of Finance, that on the memor- 
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able iTth of February in that year, when he moved the 
cessation of certain taxes, he said, as to the operation of 
the Sinking Fund, ** his tnind was relieved from all doubt 
on the subject, by the Act of 1786 ; the sum of four 
millions was originally fixed on as the fimit for the Sinking 
Fund, but the Interest of the Capital, which it thenceforth 
may redeem, is to be left open for the disposition of the 
parliament : it was not then in contemplation to issue more 
annually from the surplus revenue than one million } conse* 
quenlly, the fund would not rise to four millions till a 
proportion of debt was paid off, the Interest of which would 
amount to three millions. But as he proposed additional 
sums the original million to* be annually issued from 

the revenue, and applied to the aid of the Sinking Fund, 
the consequence would be, if that sum were still to be 
liifiited to four millions, it would reach that amount, before 
as great a pomm of the debt is reduced as was originally in 
contemplation. In order to avoid which consequence, he 
should propose, that whatever may be the additional 
annual sums applied to the reduction of the debt, the fund 
should not cease to accumulate till the interest of the capi- 
tal discharged, together with the annual million only, and 
exclu.sive of any additional sums, amount to Jinar 
rmlUons. 

** But he confessed, notwithstanding the then prosperous 
Mtuation of the count! y, the sinking fund ought not to stop 
there, although there never '."as a time in the history of 
this Country, when, from the situation of Europe, we might 
more reasonably expect fifteen years of peace, than we may 
at the present moment. What we ()id in 1786 was, per- 
haps as much as could be attempted under the circum- 
staitces of tl^t time. At present we ought not to con- 
fine our views to the operation of the sinking fund, com- 
pared with the debt now existing. If our system stops 
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there, the country will remain exposed to the possibility o* 
being again involved in those embarrassments, ‘which vire 
have, in our own time, severely experienced, and which'ap- 
parently brought us almost to the verge of bankruptcy and 
rum.” 

1 have quoted Mr. fttt’s opinions as an wtljority agtunst 
Mr. Vansittart’s*plan» for if Mr. Pitt considered, when the 
Debt redeemed should even be in proportion to the remain- 
der of the debt as 5 to 12, we ought not to conhiie its oper- 
ation, still less would Mr. Pitt have recommended it to be 
broken in upon when its proportion is only aS 4 to 15. 

In the year 1798, the national debt having greatly in- 
creased (it was then about half its present amount) th^ 
mind of Mr. Pitt was led to consider the best n» »n^f In- 
creasing the sinking Fund in orller to raise the funds from 
the state of depreciation ' at which they then were ; by en- 
abling the sinking fund to increase and keep pace with thh 
debt, and preventing the possibility of any ftiiqilS loans causing 
any material fall in the price of the Slocks. Mr. Pitt bad 
seen the price of the three per cents at and knew by 

experience what little progress was made ni the reduction 
of the national debt in a time of peace. 'I’he redemption 
and sale of the Land Tax appeared to him most beneficial 
in its results, as it would increase the capital of the sinking 
fund, raise the then advantageous price qf the Funds, and 
redeem* i considerable portion of the debt, and thereby 
give security to the stockholder by its powerful operation' 
that no material depreciation could ever take place in the 
price of the public funds. 

1 assert, without fear of contradiction, that the fall in the 
price of the funds about two years since ^vas occasioned by 
a Considerable addition being made from year to year to the 
national debt by the funding of Exchequer Bills and no ad- 
dition being made to the Sinking fund in proportion to the 

* The three per cents were very near as low as per cent. 
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increase of the debt, it being Mr. Pitt’s anxious wish that 
the increase of the unking fund should always be in pro- 
portion and keep pace with the increase of the debt. It 
is but justice to Mr. Vansittart to acknowledge, that he has 
provided f<ir the redemption of Exch"“quer Bill Loans. 

The sytiLfttn. established by Mr. Pitt has J>een tried. It no 
longer rests upon theory or re.isoning^ it is recommended to 
us by the surest test — Experience : it has removed the appre- 
hensions of the despondent by raising and maintaining the 
three per cents at their reputed value, it has given the stock- 
holder security and relief by taking off the Market from 
time to time such a portion of the funds as the vast capital 
and increase of the national debt naturally brought for sale ; 
and 'its Operative utility was not confined merely to the re- 
lief of the Stock maiket, but it mads money easy to be ob- 
tiiined; and tliereby the Cotamercial part of the Country 
was assisted and encouraged in their mercantile labors. 

From the 'magnitude of the Sinking fund, and its effect 
upon the Market, the Minister has been enabled to raise the 
necessary L oan^ at a very low rate of Interest ; and taxes 
have been consequently the less ; and should the war con- 
tinue for some years, the Commissioners might have possibly 
become, from the continued operation of Mr. Pitt’s system, 
the Conii tors for the Lo m, and Exchequer Bills return to 
their oi.ginal soiree of )eing an anticipation of the re- 
ceipts ol the revenue, and not a debt to be got rid of by 
funding. 

There ai’e objections to Mi . Vansittan’s Plan, which have 
much weight, particularly our probabk’ situation in the 
year i817, when additional taxes must bo imposed to de- 
fray the interest ol new loans, should the war continue } 
and in that event we shall h.ave added to our national debt 
.£’112,000,000 Sterling, and the Sinking fund under his 
system w^'ll be £7,000,000 per annum less than under the 
present one } consequently, the average excess of our ex- 
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penditure will then amount to 21 Millions per annum. 
This is not pursuing the jafe system of equalizing', the 
receipts with the expenditure of the Country, because we 
>.iall be more than 21, millions per annum short of so desi> 
rable an object. * 

Should the •war continue, there is antttlfer objection 
to the interruption of the sinking fund, of great 
importance. In seven years, we must presume upwards 
of 60 Millions of Stock will be brought to market, 
and purchased by individuals, which under Mr. Pitt’s 
system would have been redeem.. d by the Commissioners ; 
the abundant supply of Stock arising from loan%,‘ with a de- 
mand short of 60 millions will inevitably prc)dqcjj„ i «e- * 
nous, if not an alarming d«preciadon in the price of 
the public funds. 

I believe that the Honorable genjleman has bean 
impressed with the strong probability ot a jj,< iieral peace j 
bur should the wai be pi or rastiiiate d, the e\il elKcts of his 
system will be felt by .ill elasscs ot society throughout the 
kingdom ; and I believe no man '^il feel greater 
regret, than the Honoi.ible t>(utl<‘mm himself, that he 
had, by temporizing with the rt venue and public cre- 
dit of the nation, undermined the 17 years labor of Mr. PiA. 

I hope the Honorable gentleman will feel the • force of 
this statement. Facts are stubborn things; .md it will 
give me the greatest satisfaction to find him not so pre- 
judiced to his system, as to resist the force of^ Truth. 

Highbury •Place. 

' In seven years ^1200^000, 000 sterling will be added to the debt. 
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A LEITER. &c. 


G£NT]:.emen, 

I 

As I con^der it an honorable and indispensable 
obligation, which I owe both to you and my own character, 
to explain my motives for having apparently abandoned a 
platx^ vi’ch I had the honor to make public in two different 
Letters, one in 1810 , and the other in 1 8 1 1 , addressed to the 
Officers of the Army, I again resume my pen, to introduce 
‘ the above subioct to your attention. 

It is now I. jarly two years since the idea suggested itself to 
my mind, that great and beneficial effects might be secured to 
the Officers r f the Army, their Wives and Children, by the 
arrangement of a system, supported by voluntary subscrip* 
tions ; and I earnestly set myself to work at framing, organ- 
iring, and endeavouring to perfect a plan, which struck me as 
of very infinite importance to my Brother Officers, their 
Wives and Children. I \vzs fully aware, that certain ranks 
of Officers being so parsimoniously remunerated, it would be 
requiring a greater sacrifice than with reason could be ex- 
pected, by calling on them for a voluntary contribution to 
any consid- '•able amount. However on examining the an- 
nual casualties in the army, the progressive increase of wi- 
dows, and other adventitious circumstances, I fotind my plan 
might safely be establhlied on a system of contribution ex- 
tremely small ; so much so, that not even the lowest ranks 
could feel inconvenience from it. Moreover, my wish was 
to manage the scheme in such a maimer that the burthoi 
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should fall on-those most able to bear it ; and that it might 
open a door for the affluent to .contribute to the comfort and 
happiness of those who might require aid, and that in a 
mann er congenial to the feelings* of both parties. In 
short, it appeared to nfc, that the most happy effects would 
result to the intetests,^ comforts, and respecfability of my 
brother Officers, at a tiipe of life when they most are 
in need of them, or when otherwise disabled from service. 

I therefore ardently proceeded in my plan, and was stim- 
ulated and encouraged by the numerous letters I received 
from Officers and private individuals, and more particularly 
from the answers I had the honor to receive from the 
General Officers, to whon\l had sent my pamphl^. J^iny “ 
immediately entered into my views, and desired me to con- 
sider them as subscribers. His Royal Highness the Duke 
of Kent, in the most liberal, but delicate jnanner, did me* 
the honor to express his entire approval of t]^* plan, and 
also Lieut.-General Crawford, Colonel TayloV, &c .&c. &c. 
Thus encouraged, 1 humbly solicited his Excellency Sir 
David Dundas, the Comniander-in-Chief, f« the honor of 
his sanction, but was informed, that although his Excel- 
lency highly approved of any measure that tended to the 
advantage of the Officers of the Army, he could not ^ve* 
my plan his sanction, as he did not believe the* theory 
could be reduced to practice. Obstructed, but not dis- 
heartened, 1 ceased further proceedings, and waited for 
an opportunity which might give a more favorable turn to 
the prosecution of my object. At length that time arrived; 
His Royal Highness the Duke of York resumed the com- 
mand of the Army ; and though 1 felt every sentimdht of 
respect for the late Conunander-in Chief, I flattered myself 
that, from every circumstance, the exalted and noble per- 
sonage now at ffle head of the Army would readily encour- 
age and promotie any plan which would prove of advantage 
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to the Officers of the Army, their Wives and Chil<fj«n ; 
and I was supported in this ppinion by those of a General 
Officer, who, besides being honored with the friendship of 
His Royal Highness the Duke of .York, is tmiversaily ad* 
mired and esteemed. This worthy gentleman, than whom 
no one is Better acquainted with the genarous, liberal, and 
humane sentiments that are so h^i^orable to the character 
of the Duke of York, urged me to submit my proposal to 
the consideration of His Royal Highness. I did so, and 
was honored.and flattered by an avovtal, “ that His Royal 
Highness conceived that the greatest benefit might result 
from the adoption of such an arrangement for the proririon 
ef widows of Officers of thp Army and further ad* 
vised me to get the report* of a few General Officers on the 
subject. And in a communication from Colond McMahon, 
•I was assured that His Royal Highness the Prince felt every 
wish to proipote.the undertaking, but declined any interfe* 
rence, until it had been matured by the opinions of some 
General Officers. 

With redoubled eagerness I now proceeded with my 
plan ; and I have to express the great pleasure and satisfac- 
tion I experienced from the voluntary and disinterested 
'offers of John Philippart, Esq. jun. a gentleman pardciUarly 
calculated, from his general knowledge, and also very 
great information in figures to render me substantial aid. 
Thus reinforced, we made out a general plan, and obtained 
the gratuitous assistance of many of the most able accomp- 
tants in London, amongst whom I have to mention William 
Morgan, Esq. His reputation as an Actuary cannot jbe in* 
creasM by any tribute of iqtplause from me ; but bis most 
liberal, kind, able, and ready support, has indelibly cstab* 
lished his character in my mind as a gentleman of the ntost 
benevolent and genarous disposition ; and I beg thus pub* 
licly to return him my ancere acknowledgments of gratitude 
and thanks. ,, 
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Haring, by the aid of my inend, Mr. Philippart, com- 
pleted my plan, I had the hoimr, in obedience to the advice 
of his Royal Efighness the Commander-in-Chief, to submit 
it< to several gaaeral officers, and i had laid it before his 
Royal Highness the Duke of Kent, vrho condescended to 
make himself perfectly informed of every parttcular respect- 
ing and most gcaciousjy offered, that should his royal 
brother be disposed to refer the consideration of it to a 
committee of officers, and should consider him a ht person 
to preside at it, he would be ready to give the.closcst atten- 
dance to the business until it should be brought to a termi- 
nation. I had also the honor to submit the plan to his 
Royal Higlmess the Duk^ of Cambridge, who gra^iV^dy' 
was pleased to express the same anxiety as his royal bro- 
ther had ‘done for its establishment and success. 

The approbation is universally received l^oin general offi-» 
cers, and from some Colonels of militia rcgimjyits, who ex- 
pressed a wish that the militia officers should be included, 
generously hinting, that much benelif might, result from 
that measure. Many private gentlemen j<»ued in the ap- 
proval of my plan, and innumerable have been the letters I 
have received from my brother officers, to the like effect, and 
expressive of their anxiety to become subscribers. 

Finding myself thus highly encouraged and supported, I 
at length had the honor to submit my plaft for the inspec- 
tion of his Royal Highness the Commander-in-Chieli toge- 
ther with the opinions of many generals, and otj^er officers 
and ct^dnels of militia.i; In the coun>e of a few dajs, I was 
honored with an answer, which informed me, “ That Iiis 
Royal Highness, having now had. all the papers on the’sub- 
iect*tmder<^hi8 deliberation,jdid not feel, upon a full view 
of -tlie-sldijeciv^that he,coald be justified in giving lii< sauc- 
tioiiPtcsittitn^uife'of so extensive a nature, witliout the con- 
sent: dad sqiprtnral ohdiia Majesty’s. Government.'* I imme- 
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diately forwarded my plan, Ivith the calculation^ opinions, 
and other papers connected mth the undertaking, to Mr. 
Perceval ; and, after a long period, I received the honor of 
his sentiments, which, I .lament to add, were hostile to my 
undertaking. My anxiety to have ^tablished a plan so 
important to Officers, urged me to endeavpur, by repeated 
explanations, to counteract the impresbdon which this Minis, 
ter had received of my plan. I informed him, that a bene> 
jfit fimd existed at Madras, and one at Bengal, both re« 
quiring subscriptions six times the amount of mine : that 
a plan existed in the navy on a minor scale ; that the estab. 
lishment would be an individual and voluntary concern; 

' apd tha", it being confined to officers alone, would admit 
of higfi&'pcnsions than could be obtained by any other dis- 
posal of their money, and which arose from the casualdes 
jn the army ; that I did not dedre the plan should appear 
to the army as a measure of Government or recommended 
by them to the officers, but that his approbation was thought 
necessary by the Commander-in-Chief, previous to his 
Royal Highness, sanctioning the same as an individual and 
voluntary undertaking. My efforts were, however, unsuc- 
cessful, and his Royal Highness the Commander-in-Chief 
< could not depart from the opinion before mentioned. 

I. felt, with the most poignant reluctance, 1 was obliged 
to once more withdraw from the pursuit of what 1 had so 
ardently expected would hat r terminated advantageously to 
the interest of the officers of the army ; and, in this san- 
guine expectation, I w-io cor''’rmed by the opinions already 
meutioaed, and particularly by those of Mr. Morgan, who, 
fr&ni his profound knowledge in subjects of this nature, was 
most competent to judge of its effects, an»l who has most 
decidedly pronounced my plan equal to fulril its object. 

In concluding this letter, gentlemen, I must observe, that 
I have made every exertion in my power, not only to com- 
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plote the plan, but to carry it into practice, distinct from 
any personal motive of self-interesfy as expressed in a letter 
I had the honor to address to laeuf.-CoI. Torrens, in July 
last. I should have felt ample gratification in b'feing hourly 
witness to the happintfe it would have diffused tp my bro- 
ther officers, thelt* widows and children ; and I continue to 
believe, that had the plan been sanctioned, the pecuniary 
difficulties which are now, and ever miitt be, felt b} veterans, 
who have exhausted their he.ilth, strength and pirlts, in the 
cause of their country, and the s'ill more affiicting distresses 
of the relatives of those brave men who have fallen in the 
service, would vanish. And, gi'ntlemcn, I must ever la- 
ment, that the policy of tJie respectable genflenyn ihft 
head of the Gov<>rnmeni should* have obstructed a plan re- 
plete with much general good; but I still look forward to 
a future period, when I may have the pleasure of carrying* 
it into execution. • 


I have the honor to be, &t.^ 

I), no BERIOS, 

L t. -Colonel, 5 1 St Reg iment 


VOI.. IT. Ram. 


NO,. IV. 



s r r p r, c m j: n t a rv o tjs n r v ations 




I.IFAtT. COI.ONKL DAVil) ROBERTS' 

•» 

JPI,4N* 

4 . 


rou AN orricEKs renkmt fund. 

m JOHN PIIILrPFART, KSQ. 

AUIUOt! »I 1 “ l!^.M^UK.S ON MIMTAltY SUUJrCTS,” “OIJSER- 
* •^YUONSON 'I 111; MIl.1 lAnV SYSTEAIS OI I IJ K 
BIMTIMI HMl'inE,” StC. &.C. 


1 SHALL not subji'ct myself to the charge of partiality 
from observing, that eveiy officer or person connected 
with the honorable members of the military profession, 
must feel grateful to my friend Lieut. Colonel Roberts, 
for his patriotic exertions, to carry into effect a plan re- 
plete vviili inmvnerable I.onefits. The acknowledged ap- 
probation it experienced from officers of high rank and 
distinction, from individuals even, who are engaged in the 
business 6f assurances, and from every person who ex- 
amined into its nature and objects, were circumstances 
vdiiqh flattered Lieut. Colonel Roberts with great hopes 
of success— hopes, howiwer, not arising ^rom any idea or 
wish for personal emolument, but from a strong desire to 
advance the comforts of his brother officers, their widows, 
and children. That my fiicnd’s exertions were alone 
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guided by these wishes will appear from a letter’ I shall 
subjoin, which was written at the time he was preparing, 
in. obedience to the commands of his Royal Highness the 
Duke of York, to request the opinions of some General 
Officers on his plan, find which is fully expressive of his 
feelings on that delicate subject. From this ikter it will 
appear that if Lieut, (iolcyiel Roberts’ plan had received the 
sanction of Mr. Perceval, his only wish was, that some 
well qualified person should be appointed to superintend 
the undertaking ; and that he would have fejt amply satis- 
fied in the self-gratification of having been instrumental to 
the happiness ot thousands. 

Neither trouble nor expense were spared by Lieut ^fTolo-* 
nel Roberts to effect his design. He obtained leave of 
absence to consult with the most eminent accomptants, and 
from all received highly favorable and flattering opinions^ 
Mr. Morgan’ liberally oflered his valuable sgrviccs on the 
occasion, examined into all the calculations that were 
formed as a groundwork to proceed upon, jthe prospects 
which might reasonably bo held forth tcj tl« officers of the 
army, and gave the most favorable opinions thereon. 

The fund was proposed to be established in a manner 
the most grateful which could be introduced to the feel-* 
ings of all — it formed a medium for the aflluent and bene- 
volent to administer comforts, and preserve the respect- 
ability of officers, their widows, and children. From being 


* Although my fiiciid has thought proper m this letter to flattei 
my humble sei vices, t cannot refrain hoin publisJiing tlic same, ^it 
fully explains his motives for the undei taking. Vide Appendix I. 

* The interest with which this very respectable gentleman t:ubarkeJ 
in the views of Lieut, Colonel Robens, no language can sufliciently 
commend. 
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established on these grounds, it gave the subscribers an 
Iioiiorable claim to the benefits of the fund when in need 
of them. It would moreover have been a very powerful 
inducement for officers 'to continue in the service, a sure 
support to veterans, a comfortable adtlition to the govern- 
ment pension *fc r officers’ widows, ^nd would have pre- 
sented tlie means for having educated their children, as a 
pension was allowed therefrom for each child till sixteen 
years of age. 

It must app.'ar to every rational observer that this under- 
taking would hav<' afforded a most honorable and most 
magnanimous example, exhibited by those who merit 
otery*4luiV? country, that rather than augment 

the burthen necessarily imposed on the state, they would 
nobly have taxed their small incomes to obtain a compe- 
tency when their d<.cline of life, or disabled condition, 
might render*their services no longer acceptable. 

Inconvenience to any great degree could not be expe- 
rienced from /he subscription required — ^it was to be vo- 
luntary, and of* the most trifling amount' — so much so 
that 1 feel convinced every ofliccr would have subscribed 
to the measure. A few years sincis a benefit fund W'as 
established in ft .mover, under the sanction of lUs Royal 
Iliglmejts the Duko of C anibridge, and I have the highest 
authority to ■nipport my assertiiv), that its advantages were: 
universally fill and acknowledged. There is one at this mo- 
ment in tli^i Madras Kstablishineni, and one .dsc in that of 
Bengal, both parronij'c el by 'he H-'norablc East India Com- 
pany, bc/th requiriUf, much heav ier subscriptions* than Lieut. 

r 

’ Oi I om y per Lbv.Mn for , ;jikI tlic other rniu's in propor- 

tion to lh< ir »v. TI’j Colouel foui pence per diem. 

* A Prospectus of the Madfa^ Miiitaty Fund is annexed. Appen- 
ds IF. 



Colonel Roberts* plan, and a considerable donation from 
ach individual on beconiing«i subscriber ; nevertheless, 'the 
certain benefits which result fi*om‘ measures of this kind 
are so genei'ally admitted, that alfnost every olBcer in the 
India service is a mcifibcr thereof. , 

This plan would haVe bestowed on the oisabled officer 
honorable competency, and the diseases or infirmities of 
his body would have, in a great degree, been i-clii*\ed l)y 
the satisfaction of his mind. No longer would the widow 
of an officer have sunk into obscurity, or dragged out a 
miserable existence on a scanty income, di graded and 
wretched — ^No lonficr wouhl tht* children of ollicers, whose 
fathers have fillen in tluir cointlr)’s cause, h*' “beeh 
reared up, it boys, by adventittou.s chirity to servile em- 
ployments,— if girls, made mantua-makors, or perhaps 
from poverty, becoim victims to the inta»ny of man, ca'>i* 
out from all virruous ociety, and finish aMr^fched career 
in misery, poverty, and woe. The husbindrt, the fathers, 
amongst the brave piot(c' n-. ol this i U. '•..(iinccs to the 
ruthless chance of wn*, muK mto uenttf' without the 
soothing consol t' ion, tnutlkn Iiapl ss widow, and more 
hapless children, vi'il 1 m\o a p''ovision eiju il to theii sup- ^ 
port. Ideas ol this gloomy natuic, hastim the dissolution 
of many gallant v'-tciao'. when on the bed of nckne^s, and 
constantly con od-’ tlu In an ol the iii >rrl( d oilicTuho is 
dependent on Ills pay. 1 m >e iJi'’ . had la. ii'. (ailonel 
Roberts’ }>liu been aJopi d, would 1) 'V* been i^inovcdfor 
the consol itoi v r iL lion , that the d n s il ) 1 1 > i f e>teem 
and regard mu-.t always I). pio\idi.d ' '1 Imi. would hope 

have been admiiiKteivd to die maiii d otlicor, the pangs of 
separation and death Ies.seni*d, tli” gl lomy breasts of those 
officers ch< ered, who, as thev ai'. inee in years, loicsoc 
that their coiiiined circumstances will evsr preclude the 
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chance of comforfable retirement, firmly endeared them to 
their profession, and have been a powerful stimulus to a 
punctual performance of every duty. 

Such are the advantiges of the proposed plan for an 
Oncers* Benefit Fund, advantages whereon volumes might 
be written, and which would have rendeirod the military 
profession as independent as it justly should be. It was for 
the dear relicts of our gallant officers, and for such of the 
survivors, as return to their native land to seek a comfort- 
able, a respectable asylum, that this plan was projected— 
through the medium of which, wealthy individuals might 
^assist in procuiing for those sufl'erors, for those patriots of 
6ur \ .’Ti «!oil, for their widows and children, that consola- 
tion and support which they have an honorable title to 
demand from our gratitude, from even our humanity. 


APPENDIX I. 


Ihibtol, \^fh Juousf, 1811. 

Mv D( ar *^ 11 , 

A-K CPI ri^v !»est thanks for the different 
pdpfis 1 hue this day letcnid indeed 1 can haidly express how 
much I itol obliged to \ou loi the gnat lionblc }ou must have 
takem^ and am tlatteifd to limi ihiic* must he a cntain s;ympathy 
of beiilimtiih as it i.\jdi ntly appeals a voliintaiy^ uiid as far as 
piivate advantage, a gtiicioiis desiie on }our part, to give an unm- 



ierc:>ted aid to promote wlnt J*ani «^itisjed will Uud to siitli 
geneial advantage lo my Biollici Ofljcus, iluii wncs and tliild- 
len You stem to give nit inbif trulU than I reall) dt verve 
respecting the otigiii ot tht ]>I in, but^ vou shill foini 3010 jiidg 
ment when 1 have stated *i« what maimer 1 lust hid any ide^^ Ot 
establishing it ^ , v * 

In ISIO, 1 w-fi stnK k with i plan is dtsciiltcd Mi Red- 
head \oik 111 the u ( jimt ot In tiwds tlnou^li linuc, wliuli 
aeem^ to li ivc bc< n i (iit i>( i < ntjiu, in whn ii llu iiidiNidjal, by 
a trilling subsciiption, would li lit th iinndi d jt^ it a (titiin ag(^ 
enjoy a ^Mial) but lo n| (Uni iimn il stipind^ witli tl c i(l\ uitig« 
ot two diLtnlly lunnslud loom^, ismill giidtn, and a public 
Jibiary Tlu idt i it oik c jios*.! sidint tint sonn tiling oi similai 
advantage nnght lx pojicud liii tin Oflk(»s ol tin 111113 I 
must conft ss J c iH oui ig< d nui cbtiislud tins nhi, lof)k 

comphu pussis^ion oi 1113 mind, by no me nis aw lu oi the difti- 
cultitb I hul to sill mount I In ni by dijji*‘tinj^ a kind ol plan, 
1 Idbomtd night iiul d 13 to oiiii^ mv 1 ka into sh ipt , it Icngtl^ 
I fancied I had so 1 11 loinud it, lint I w is w ni mtid ai soln iting 
thepitionigi tnd siiKlion oi tut Commindii 1 {•‘f hul (S'l J^avid 
Diiiid is) and did my < iMlu lu noi I) uMn ss i littci to IIis 
JExcclltncy on (lu Md>]< < i, ind ils > \ dis Ro fl Ih hius^The 
Pi met oi \\ lies, tlu l{<nd Mih^uv Diustl^f k^ k< »t, * ( ' im- 
biidgc, and t uinluihiui, nd to in my (miki d (Jliu is^ me losing 
at the sunt tmu 1 pi^spitin <»! niv inUndi d pi (ij( 1 1, iiid m my 
aiiMety topiomoti winl I tlun, ind (\ti hill ion idti, in ol>|c<T 
of the gieUtst buu ill tony hiollui l>ltu(i^, I ilso piiljlishi d llu 
Piosjittlus m nuny cl t!i ncwspiju.i^ lJlh(il> I li id intL 


' I cinnol i\f I I hire ikijU iiin tint 1 m| mit. ) m In nd Alai 1 

Jtobcif'« [ h u{ l'i( lion 1 <1 \ iitin on It il llijiniss ti 1 > 1 )ul ot Knit 

on tlir . Mil 1. 1 St I f 111 ) I i 11 1 \ 4 pi intn nil, in 01 1 1 tli it llis Ui 
ness nil lit iiui ti^i I'l n 11 inmfs 1 ladc tn tit ^liii tin tilnilition 
til wliicli it w IS 1 mud, 111 1 till \ ipciv coiiiiK tid With It 9 ' > iUy^il liial 
ness 111 I iiiosL ^1 u 10ns i Id il atn mi, 111 luiu i itiin ut U t \ in ik i t u wliolc» 
and sHted Ills \ c 1 \ iiisious Ii i in it su (s ind tin ^it it | 1 1 iik it \ould 
'lifoid turn li he eonld in any innniui ud its (\initiun i H s Va\ il llijiiicse 
itlt coniiduil it would tiin iiistn niinl it to \ (t lan , ni 1 iiutMovt Iht itiu 
tion oi the widows and oj pli uis U*htn , ivh ) 1 dl pinii ilni )y in deitnn o 

tlinr KiriL, 111 i ( oLintM J r 



^nth every possible eiuo in agoiw^nt , tliOsP of the lJo}al Dukfs 
who gidcioij'ily ctiiidcMCiuled ti» it kn ju It di.e the uceipt of niy 
Ittl^i and painphli t, and llis i{oyal Highness The Piiute, 
honoied me with then favorable st iitiim nt^ but His Lxitlltncy 
*^1 bt ConunaiidLi m Cliicl ga\c me U> iiiidei stand thiough his 
Secietai), Lieuttiunl Cohmel Toiit!is,t.that although he veiy 
iiiiK h d|>{>i<»ved |J.< mtasiiu, lit had his (loubt^ ]jihethtr iht tficoiy 
< oiiid Ik Kiiu (ti to ptactite^ ntid dethii/d honoiiiig it with his 
baiK tioij It was with deep soiiow and itgut 1 was obhsrid to 
nbaiidoii a pi m L toiiMdeifd fiaii^ht with such ad\antdgts, and 
ptilicnlnl^ as 1 had ittuved more than two hundred Letters 
fioiii Ollicds f}\ all i.aiks, not only highly ap])ioviiig, but m 
many iiistaiKc s, ll ( ()hi<iis ol x gum iits, (jc neral OHiceis^ and 
iiulividuaU mioiiniiig iiu thc\ liul diidttd diii agents to sub- 
' gub( I > it I liu-> di U at« d m mv uio^t aiMOUs wisiii s, though 
ieluLlauit>,*g i\t up all id i ol t^ttuling mv pi »n. 

'Ml 1* now om inonlli since I obtained in> tvtdltnf and kind 
(MiKiaTs h a' i to m it I oi ui loi tlit j>inpt)^e ol pi>mamy 
fiiimbh did) ol it 'pci* If) His Uov il Hi hmss I h Duke oi 

Yoik, who h ul/ ! 0^1 hip()jl> lo tin wi h < I the iiin>, om e moic 

take 11 II) on liiiiis It tin t omtnai d, wlmli I w is niivions to do, 
not onl iif»n pM son die pi < I, hid i d( c p iisi ol pusonalgrdi- 
liidi l>i till \i I* lioo »i, I wi knicll> gHited hy ih tl woithy 
o( nth 111 ui, M i]oi lonciaitnm latiil (omiil) \v illiani Huny 

Lliiil fii, who m till (oiiiM ol c>ii\ti dual, h niiiiig m> mo- 

{i\ s 1(0 .ih nulimiii; iij^ pi tii 1 d m m tin most cai- 

111 st niaiiiK 1 oiui. 11)010 tu Mi t d iii hind, iiid iitd mt of 

Ins timvi (i in (lid 1 sliouid met with < iiv )>os iMi ciu >ii- 
lagcnieni o tiiil lui(*iblt plan im u ( i iioin Hi'* llo\al 
Higlniv s <h( Diiki. ot ^ > nul h> tin kaifl OiikmIN 

advi<( 1 nuntioncd ll ciicni t i.u i to Licidciinit (Joioncl 

Uoix ix, who fl( ^n< d m< oy dl » ms lo pi i st m ii , and to wide 
a ItMti (ontti mg n\ pi in lO him, on wnitli he would take 
the s< I niR its ol tile Hul t. I did ) , amt ho m \t d ly ict tivcil 
an mswii so tniomagiig, tiu * it hii no doidit le my mind as to 
the Ksiilt ol 111} lahois i tins Utui Hi lfo\al Hn'huess 
idvisiilim lo inotiiit the c pmi )ii oi a f* w (iinciil Odncis 
upon it I Inis stimuhtid, I a< mi k doiibh d m} c\c « tions, and 
soot) publislKd iny second pa>iiphh t, winch has luo-t loitu- 
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iialely been productive of your aWe and active assistance, nor lia\e 
1 a doubt that before Cliristiiins, shall ha\c matured and 
completed a project that has been the most earnest w isli of my 
»dieart ; and £ beg you will do me the justice to believe, that upon 
iny honor, I seek no emolunieiit. !• look to no advantage nor 
do 1 desire any fiirthc'/ gratification than that of heim^ 
to the beiiclicial ijl'suIi to niy Brother OlFicei th^^r uiv(‘s and 
children. Xow you aie Aiaster of all im actions and wishes respect- 
ing it, and as your fii^»l letter expies«,od to mo, an equal dis- 
interested view, we will, it you plea«e, c\eit our abilities, nor spaie 
any study, oi trouble to pioiiiote its cstabli^liniLiit. 

If my head was conqietent to eflecl wliat in/ heart dictates, 
we should travel auay fainoU'jly — but as the old adage says, two 
heads ffre better than one, ue will call upon our own, and as many 
others as we may want. am glad ycui have got the lecovfi 
mciidatiou * to Mr Moigaii, and, the other geiitleuieii. I put 
much faith in Mr. Morgan, whose abilities are so einineiil. Your 
estimate of siibscriptions I a*n iiicliiu d to tliink, will <lo vastly 
well ; (he aiiiount astonishes me ; I did not cai* irl ite on so gri^at 
a fund; I hope Mi. wi!l give us a lavofalwk* opinion: iny 
object I'* of com se tt> iiu hide all we ^ .in : xou si'eni to lu'sitatc 
respci ting the aiiiomit ot d«niiti<*ns 1 luii'i^^ (<»n<ei\e, hut 
alniO’.t eveiv nnn oi won.m in the nmud \ ill lia\e a 

piopvi l\ f'l'iig on this oct.isi*!!, jMifiiui.niv jo ino^-l of llieiu aic 
inteieskd b\ s )iui iouirmou oi ollu » in ilu .uin\ Bendis, our 
Royal I'amiK, lam convai<(<l, will »hieilijJv !>' '.low iIkii ro}«»l 
bountv oil ■'uch an occasion. \nd ii, as I have no doubt, tlic 
generous and nohle-mindo i Piuue will Ins name al the 

head, theie is imiv inoint toi the Geneials . ccc. to folhwy 

so woilliy and gratelid an e\ample. 

\blh of I w i> obliged fo po'^'-poia* <piK hiding my 

IctUi, lor olluo .drills i)»d I iiuulion lo you in\ having lereived 
aviiy ilatniiiu !« Uei iioia lli^ Iloyal Higinie's the Duke of Kent, 
on t{e‘ sulijci i ol the plan; it a‘ein-. wiiiteii with gieat delicacy 
and caution, but very espiessi^e of aiunly for the [iioinotion of 


' \Minlic*> to SI lot It*! ioolom! I>> *.Ii. Pl’ilippail fiom the Ead of Stanhope, 
rcr(iriiJ.; hiiii to Mi, Aioi^^aij aa Ihe moat able dccompUiit. 
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SO dcsiiablo an objert ; and oiie'’also from ibe Duke of Cam- 
biidge, equally delicate. You would be astonished at the variety 
of Uhters and vaiiety of ni.itter they contain. Only one liostile 
to my undertakings and this poor honest inaUs mistaking the 
object, sa^s, ‘‘it is a danibcd bad servite, nor can you or any 
man reform it/* It comes fioin the noilh,^* and from some disap- 
pointed lieio, wh6'iiad oven atod his own sei vices ; it was anony- 
mous. T piopose, when afl’airs are in a rn/lre forward state, to get 
leave to \isit London, wheic we will excit all oui eneigies to make 
a linal arrangement. 1 had no idea the business would have been so 
didicull ; the vuy calculations, had not you assisted me, w^ould 
have bcwilileif d*kny poor faculties, but no'v I face it boldly. And 
when I think, wln«h often happens, of the magnitude of its 
advantages, j desire no other recompense than wliat I feel. 

' C*(^ the estimate ina(h‘ out as Foon as possible respecting 

the widow*, and child) cn. no#A many u pang will that consideia- 
tion save iny lb other Oflicers, satisfied they leave their widows 
jpid orphans in a degree independent: it was a liuinane sugges- 
tion of one of my anonymous fi lends; I am sony I did not 
know him, that \ might have thankid him; it was a tribute due 
to him. I should hope we shall lind no difliciilly m sending our 
plan to the aiiiwes abioa<l, but, it is time enough to think of that; 
indeed when oner le is an:mgnl, I sliall readily 10*^1011 it to whom- 
soever the liigher pow'ci nia\ appoint to (any it on, satislied and 
amply satisfied foi tlie diaii I h.oe had in it, to find it established. 
1 daie say some gooil jobs will be made out of it . with all my 
heart, iiu owii fe( lings aie ample icwuid foi me. 

“ 1 think *hc Lns'gn will pa about one penny a day foi himself, 
and ele\vr shillings a yeai U> his wife, and nine shillings for a 
child; that will not huit him. fiiough he is so scantily paid. As 
foi the Colopehs, sinely si\ p'>i:iids a year will not bicak their 
hearts, though seme I ti.n will ha\e the licait to giNo it. 

- 11 the Pi mce and IJoyai Dukes will gi\e it their sanction and 
support, it will add, if p«^ssii»le, to ihcir populaiity in the army. 

“ I ihink I should make •^Mjne allowance foi voui patience, so 
with much truth, 1 big you will bilicic tne. 

Faithfully Yours, &c. 

D. Roberts.'* 


J. Philippart, Esq. 
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PKospEC'irs 


Allik 


MADRAS AIILITARV VUm^ 


^X^I^s TuikI, vliicli li«»s boon iiistiliifod by fbe Honorable Com- 
|»anj’s Arm> al tliih Prcbideiicy, ba^* for its objl;rl^; 

Fust, — 'Fo piovifle Ibi the Faiiiilies of Orticois IrO, by their death 
destitute of’ an tuIrqu.Uc nKiiuleiiaiu e ; and assist^ Olliters iiiipro^ 
\idrd A^ilh aid by the Ue^nkitioiis ut the v^n^\ m o, oi from their 
ouJi nsouicos, tinder Midi t it* iiiiistanc i s oi si( kness as reii- 

\Ieis a ^ovam* to rjii*LnKl iiere'>sai\ itu t!ie |>ieser\ ation of then 
jives. 

Second, -To ati’oid such fiiitlni an! as iho riind shall admit in 
cases of le^s nrt;i‘nl iiecessits. , 

This Institution holds out advanlauos to Sul^criheis of so superior 
a kind, that all tlie Otiireis of the M.idi.is Aiiny, with very few 
exceptions, aie become iMonilK is of it it is also honored with the 
patronage of the Honorable Coin t ol On ei tors, by«^\hoiii it is like- 
wise liberally endowed. 

It is not to be doubled, so soon as it shall be known in Ibis 
Country, that the Fuml lias cotiiineiif i d operation Itere, Wrat such 
OfHccrs belonging to the 3Lidras F.slablislnneiit, now in England, 
as have not hitheito had an oppoitiiiiny of Incoming Siihscnbers to 
so benevolent a Fund, oi wue nnaequainti d with its exisleme, will 
readily avail tbeinselves of this cxiasion ior < oiitiibuting, both by 
their Donations and Subset iplions^ to the furtherance of so philan-* 
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tlinpir ,111 Tiist»U\tion, of Mhidi,^ though all who contribute to lU 
in.unl<niiK , iin\ not thtmsftus c'peiMuce its hcnchl^, still jii the 
tiii(u(aiiitir> ot liii, it IS not iiii| 6 smI>U , that sonic -lO coutributtot.', 
iiia\, at some iiniiM ri iH, !>% «iii c liange of circuni- 

staiKCi, pait.ike oi its a(l\aliM"fs. at jpIK eviiiK, tlu% will possess 
tlu giatilKatioii ol atioidiii^ thui aid, ttA a -.ouni iioni whence 
comtetrt nd ' 'i} p >,1 will Im dnivtrlto tin I aiiiilp <1 of iiian^ a valu* 
able riiuid and 4 tuiti nipoiai^ in the 1 nid # 

TAIU.K of UATKS ot IM\Mr\T Subsuibns <0 the 
MADliAS Mll.rrXK^ 11 N 1), 111 India and in Iji^laiid 
bhowjiig also^ I In \inouu1 4)f Sums pa>ablt to Claimants on 
the ^aul 1 uml, stp ulclv and foi C lnlili< n, with the Didiie- 
lioiis liom ll)(‘ Slid \in m i‘ , i< piitjvi' to uhuli tin said 
' ^Cliiridiit^ ait lid h , is aKo, a i M< showing whit Kite 

(if liHoii/v #\t. links Ikisons lioin lia Ut mil's >1 tin said 

% 

1 imd , With soim illii i n nl n , and \llr>wau(i> to ^i< k 
Oihctis. 

' • Im>N.II()N^ 

To be paid iii th« hi L InUimt hr toi, ih cului I >\vards I inning 
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The WmOWS and LEGITIMATE CHTLDREV of Dfcfasfi> 
OffjCFRS* whobc Income hiav not exceed One -half ol the s;ie< ijied 
Pension, are iiitilled lo the f<Aloiu/i£r, VxMujfs, w/. Widows 
during their ^Vidoichoodi and not oihciwiM. 


Of a Colnml oi i.u iiti naii^Coloml C on eiandaet 

tt P i> 

/ 


0 

Lieatenant C olontl 

“• * 

lO ) 

0 

0 

Major - » - 


/ > 

i > 

0 

Captain —•- 


1 V » 

1 1 

0 

Caplaiii Lieutinai t — • 


1 >o 

0 

0 

Jaenii iiaiU 


11 » 

If 

0 

Fusil'll 

Ki cry Child iindei 7 y ii-<oId witlioul di^tii rtn e ot thr R t*dv ot 

100 

0 

0 

the Parent 

f 

’0 

0 

0 

Fiom 7 to 10 


10 

0 

0 

Fioiii 10 to 18 infill iM 


^0 

0 

0 


And at Id \tais ot Ae* i atu to (ii*m i tm 1.il< v\ti(n ilii Viiiuwt\ i*> to loase^ 
DFDUdlONS IPUM WIDOWS riNsior^, 

1st. Tiu Ninoual n r< i\e Hiopi I Old Ch\» I uiid. 

2d All I in onus above lia'l fui \iooum ol tli» P( iision, ita Iiiiliii t tlie Pensioni 
to (Ini Ii 1 ), \u?li tint (11 lit t\idiv>. • * 


WIDOWS |)obscNMM« th Ix(OMi‘ 

tllLll lat( 

Cl«iiins iijuai tin f » ’n d. 

A Colon"! s \Vnh»\v 
A LuMituniit tNdonc 1 s dni ) 


A "Maioi '* lip'll 

A Cap! u.i (lit) 

A t apt iin 1 null uantS (i«<t(. 
A Ja< )it( n ml s difb 

An ru‘*)^n’s lit^o 


spiiilieil i^jfKsl lh( Rank of 
i»ie pMthuhd dlo'^eilier from 


t t)(i 1 

7 

0 

Sti 

10 

0 

410 

12 

6 

17 5 

1 > 


2 '> 

0 

0 

{'7 

10 

0 

t >0 

0 

0 


OrnCLRS I\ n ROPF, ele«?i!Ousil Mih^.* nluiiL'* ''hdl |)a> tlie 
donalion of their le^pedivi* tank, t( ,m ihei with Ihe airoars of 
snbsciiptjnii, iiorn the date of the I 'll ddi'ilmn a! ol *j»o Fund, isf 
Apiil, 1803; tnlonlatiin^ at Ihe i.de of ore d Fip'li'^h pa^ ju a 
nioiith. 

Any IINM MIRIET) OFFICFJl bc^onuiii, a Subseiiboi dialft upon 
his marrias^e, |)ay up t)ie additional 'donatio i attadiiii^ to Subscnbeis 
who aie mariied ; that is, he shall |M) leii (la\s' allowance of the 
rank he may then hold. 

Any Officer procetdiii*; to F'lrope on Sick (’(‘ilificate, in confor- 
mity to the exislinu Ke^iilutiuiik of the Government of Fort 'St. 
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Cicoiftc, oi such a‘ iins hr hcrcditu fidinrd (aluiss pjovidecl that 
the declaration ot two Siuc;coni>, upon oatii, slidll foitdy a vo^ag* 
to England lo Ik in tlicii |udgmeut ah'^olutcly ihcossarv loi the rrto- 
MT^ ot Ins hociltli) suiii rtlhcir not bung proM !< d s\ilh pawage 
money, liy tiu' llegulaUons </f the Sci\n eshall, on nuking oath tint 
he does not po stss the means of pasiiig fr;^- h»s ppssagc, bt intitled* 
to ic<ti\c from tli/ ,MilHns rnnd the pas'.a<'C iiioncN legulatcd foi his 
lank, and on a siniilai dnlii itioii, on oalh^ to the \gents in England, 
lie sitallhc iiitith d, oi Ins it turn to Ind' i, to itici\t the sum regu 
latcd foi the outlaid pas»- 

\nv ottufi so pio((<din^ to 1 moja on Sick ( (itiiuale, being pio 
sided \Mih .1 pass ILK , eitld tl the piihlic expuisc, oi as ahovo ic- 
cited, uho dull iiioi<o\ei m ikt oath tint he elois not possess the 
incaiia of pnulnsin" flu it<Mi'>de eloaflniu and equipment tor tlie 
\o>ag<, sliall beii.tithi* lo leettve tioiii tin 1 und a fuithei sum not 
cleeediui, JOO pigodi-*, but not to \n> iuilhii ^um on acc( Tint 
of f (|iiipiiient on Ins k turn to Fn> ii i 

Otheei'i \v[i(> max pio^ud to liidiml ( i Sick Celldieito, afUt 
haunc^ sn ltd join ijtns iv hi(Uf\ ml ho 1 ill nnkr o tli, that 
they do not posse ^^^lopi il\ vhuh uili pio lure m nuoim, ijulud-- 
ing the ir pi^, <q iT it i Subilloiii, lo M ’ ), oi it a f iplain Ln n 

ten lilt, to M()(i, slid! he iKowed siuii sum inimilK, is vih tin ii 

fuy and otiiii ijurmu \ull nnkc iij» 1 1 > ) l(> i ( ip im riMdtiuiit, 
or 1 1 JO to .1 Sub ilj HI ( unng ♦! ])tiic' I ot tiiih uirli, i ii \diti.d 1»> 
the Court of Piitcloi 

Ad\ UK s lion the 1 iiiid ( i in i I <,) in* l lo i iib-ciihii 
fouing koine < ii tiirlo'» li, while iii llu m i['t <1 ! hi How nice'* 
but In will I nil lied to u nc i iio i Ihe IuimI, dining tin full 

period I t siu I ilh w nui • n* * I n * -jh ial< . 

t 

Male, , isli. r W Kl ND\LL, 

Madias Vila i/ I tnvl (\t t* , \net<ttif 

\o 10, dlOta i-Sli it t, filaJiJ 
itnd Lest India //o/ye 
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c’ A S E 

M n \ f\ 

THE PrniJC LIBRARIES 


BOOKSELLEliS 



TitE 

RETWEEN ' 

THE PUBLIC LIBRARIES 

AND 

THE BOOKSELLERS. 


JTn entering up(‘n the cousidt latioii of lliia verv mpoi taut ques- 
tion, ^^afltvliiig bo gicat a quantity of interest/^ it is essentially 
ncccssai} to ie\?" t to tin slate ot lil< lar} piopeit> pir\ious to the 
year 1701j Fioiii the fiist inli otUiclion ot tin ait or pjinting into 
England, until Miat peiiod, llicie had been no legislative (iiactintnt 
on the subject; bht it had bcui alnays iiiidei stood and acted iipon> 
that the cop^iiglit of cvciy aiithoi or piopiietoi vas vested in him 
tnpeip tuitif. As the bookscllcis and piinUrs weie, in foiniei 
times, almost all members oi the btationers^ Compaii}, which was 
incorporated in 155f), h cliaiter, a plan was dcMsid, for the 
genet il benctit and convene ncc, of keeping a ugisUi atlhcirHall^ 
in whirh was nitercd the * lie of cvtiv book, when fiist published, 
with the name of the piopiietoi oi piopiutois, and also the 
tiansfeis ol «op}ii^lit, whuh vvcii from time to time made. Jiy 
the bye ltt>s of the Company, severe fines weie leMed on any of 
the UK mini) acting in violation ot these rights. In 1(»84, King 
Charld'* II. granted a new chaiter to that Company, of which tlie 
37ih clause is as follow'' 

« Wbei tas cliveis buthren and membeis of the s lid Company 
of master, and J^cepers oi waidens, and commonalty, of the myste- 
ry or art of Stationers of the City of London, have gi eat part of 
their estates in books and copies, and tor the space ot one hundred 
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years and upwards now last past, and constantly down to the pre« 
sent time, have had a public register kept in their common iali 
for tlie entry and description of hook% and copies (not granted 
by our letters patents or any of our royal predecessors) regarding 
their being printed by o|^for the members, and brethren, and free- 
men, of the same Company ; We, therefore, and desiring* 

to confirm and estalbl'sh^^viny bi other, ami member, and freeman, 
of the said Company, in their just lights and properties, do well 
approve of the foresaid register ; and of our special grace, certain 
knowledge, and mere motion, we for ourselves, our lieirs, and suc- 
cessors, do give and grant by these letters patent^ to the foresaid 
master, and keepers or wardens, and commonalty, of the mystery 
or art of Stationeis of the City of fjondon, that cveiy brother, 
member, and freeman, of the same Company of Stationers, wlif* 
now is, or shall hereafter be, a brotjiei, member, aiuMVeeman, of 
the same Company, and shall be, and shall become a proprietor 
of any book ^jpopy, cither by gift or pmeljase from the author, 
or afl4*rwiirds from sneh other person, uho lK^ or shall have the* 
right and power of giving, granting, or selling, ^ the same, and 
shall duly enter the same book or copy in the said register of the 
Company of Stationers, to him, or to them, lii« or their copy 
or copies, that then such person sliall have and gyoy the sole right, 
power, piivilege, and aulhorit), of printing such book or copy, 
as in that case has been usual liereloforo, for the space of one 
hundred years and upwards, stiictly forbidding, prohibiting, and, 
commanding, all our subjects, and of our heirs and successors, that 
they, or any of them, at any time hoicafter do not print, ftr cause 
to be printed, any book or copy, or part of any liook or copy, nor 
import, or cause to be imported, nor sew, bind, sell, oi expose to 
sale, any book or copy, or the part of an^ book or copy, printed 
contrary to these our letters patents.’^ 

By the2iid of William and Mary this charter was repealed, in 
common with a number of others, on account of some arL|itrary 
regulations materially affecting the liberty of the subject. Be- 
tween that time (lG9l)and die year 1709> the proprietors of books 
appear to have been very much annoyed and injured by the frequent 
invasion of their copyrights. They applied to Parliament, in 1703 
and 1706, for an Act to protect their pioperty from such viola- 
VoL^JJ. Pam. No.IV. Z 
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tioii; but did not &iicc€ed until the year 1700, wben the 
passed^ iip<in one of the clauses of which tlio Universities and other 
public libraiies have groiuided the claini^ which has recently been 
dtc.dcd by the Couit of Kings Bench io be well founded. The 
reasons of the booksellers for desiring ^ii Act, in which a dIw 
security >vas cntr,(jfluccd for the protection of their property, were 
stated in one of their cases as follow : ,By common laiv a book- 
seller can recover no more i o&ts than he can prove damage ; but 
it is impossible for him to piove the tenth, nor, perhaps, tlie hun- 
dredth part of the damage he suiTcrs ; because one thousand counter- 
feit copies may be dispel sed into as many different hands all over 
the kingdoni, and he not be able to prove th6 sale of ten. Besides^ 
the defendant is always a pauper^ and so he must lose his costs 
*^J^f suit. No man of substance has been known to offend in this 
particular, ^*or will any ever appear in it; therefore, the only re- 
medy, by the common law^ is to confine a beggar to the rules of 
the King’s Bench, or Fleet ; and there he will |||^tinuc the evil 
practice with impunity. We, therefoie, pray that con fisc atj on 
oj counterfeit ^npi'^s be owe tf the penalties to be inflicted on 
offendeis.” 

After this preliminary statement, it may be useful to give a 
summary of the preamble and diflercnt clauses of this Act, con- 
necting thc]]i with the two subsequent statutes, and stating the con- 
sti'uctiou which has alwavs been put upon them, from that day to 
«thi8, by all the patties interested^ and the leasons which appear to 
justify such construction. 

The title of the Act i:> ^^An Act for the encouragement of 
learning, bp resting the tones of printed books in the authors or 
putekasers of sucIj copies, ituiing the time's theiein mentioned.*' 
The preamble state “ Whcieas piintcis, booksellers, and other 
persons, have of late ficqi ntly taken the liberty of printing, 
lepiinthig, and publishing, or causing to be printed, reprinted, and 
publiihed, books, and other writings, without the consent o'f the 
authors or proprietors of such books and \ -ritings, to their very 
great detriment, and, too often, to the ruin of them and their 
families: for ptevefiling, therefore, such practices for the future, 
and for the encouragement of learned men to compose and write 
mqj'ul hpoks, be it enacted/’ &c. 
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Sect. 1. From the 10th of Aprils 1710, die author or propriC'* 
tor of kiiy book already printed^ sliall have solie right of pjAting 
such book for the term of twenty-one years ; and the^aiithor or 
proprietor of any book* not printed Or published^ shall bavO sole 
liberty of printing such book for tlie term of fourteen years from 
tlie chy of publication. If any other booly«llcf, printer, 8cc. 
shall print or reprint tsuch books n ithont consent of propri'etor, 
or shall sell, publish, 8cc. such books, without such consent, they 
shall forfeit such books, and faitfacr shall forfeit one penny for 
every sheet found in his custody ; one moiety thereof tp the Queen, 
the other to any person suing for the same. the Act of 41 
Geo. HI. this forfeihiie is increased to three-^pence for every 
tdieeU 

Sect. 2. In order to present persons fiom ignorance offeiidjilg 
against the Act, and to ascertain the^property, and the consent of the 
proprietors jhe printing, &c. of books, from time to time, no- 
thing in the^Hct shall be constiued to vihject any person to the 
above penalties^ unless the copy of the hook sludl haze been entered , 
BEFORE p,UBLicATiON, lu the register book ff the Stationers* 
Companyj in such manner as hath been usual; the register boot 
to be kept at the Hall ; for every cntiy, sixpence ta be paid ; such 
register book to be al\va}s open for inspeeifoii, without fee or 
reward; for certificates of entry, the cleik to be paid sixpence. 
By the 15 of Geo. III. cap. 53. the Uiiiveisities have copy-right 
given them in perpetuity, and have the same penalties for the in«> 
fiingcmeut of their copyrights, as other proprietors ; but by Sect. 
4. no penalties can be lecovered, unless the ^ntry be made in the 
Stationers’ Hall register, in such manner as hath been usual. 

Sect. 3. If the clerk of the Stationers’ Company refuse or neg- 
lect to register, he forfeits to the proprietor tw^enl> pounds, who 
shall, by an advertisement in the gazette, have the like benefit as 
if such entry, 8cc. had been made. 

Sect. 4. This clause, giving a power to certain person?tges to 
regulate the price of books, having been repealed by the 2nd of 
Geo. 11. cap. 36. it is unnecessary to specify it. 

Sect. 5. Provided always, that nine copies of each book or 
books, updn the best paper, that fioin and after the 10th of April, 
1710, s\\eMhe printed and published as aforesaid, or reprinted aAd 
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puhihhetl with additions^ shall, by the printer or printers thereof, 
he Shivered to the warehouse -keeper of the said Compani/ oflSia-^ 
ijoners, for the time being, at the Hall of the said Company, 
BEFoiic SUCH PUBLicA-rtoN MAnK,*for the use of the Royal 
Library, and eight others there mentioned f which said warehonse- 
keeper is rcquh(*th nithin ten days after demand by the keepers of 
the respective libraries, to deliver the copy to them for the use of 
the aforesaid libraries : and if any proprietor, bookseller, or printer, 
or (he .said warchonse-kceper of the said Company of Stationers, 
shall not observe the direction of this Act therein, tliat then he and 
tiiey so making * default, in not delivering the said printed copies 
as afovesaidy shall forfeit live pounds for every copy not so deli- 
vered, a*? also the value of the said printed copy not so delivered, 
tir be recovered by the said lihraties with full costs of suit. 

The L5lli of Geo. HI. cap.. 63, sect. 6. recapitulates this clause, 
and states, lliat Whereas the said provision has not proved 
effectual, but the same hath been eluded by i\vi?^entrt/ only of 
the title to a single volume, or of some part of siuh book or 
books, so I *and published, or reprinted and republished 

as aforesaid, belt enncled, That ?i 0 person or persons ^\halsoever 
shall be subject^ to the penaUie^ in the said act mentioned, for or 
by reason of the f 'iuliug, &.e. nilhont the consent mentioned in 
the said Act, uni* (he ttUeXo llic copy of the xohde of such book^ 
and eccrif volume tlnrcof, be entered, in manner directed by tlie 
•said zVet, ill the rej^ister book of the Company of Stationers; and 
unless nine such * opte^ of the zvhole of such book or books, and 
even/ volume tliciqof, printed and publislied, or lepiiuted or ro- 
publi^hed as titoein nienhvoed, shall be arluiill> deliveied to the 
warehouse-keeper of the Siiid Conipanv, as therein directed, for 
ilie seveial u^es of lit*' several libraries in the said Act mentioned/* 

I'he 41 Geo. III. tap. lo7. Sect. t). enacts, That from and 
after the passing of the Act, in addition to the nine copies noziJ 
requin^ by hm to be delivered to the warehouse-keeper of the said 
Ct^ipam/ of tStationefs of each and every Look or books, which 
shall he eniet ed in the register book of the said Company, two 
other copit"» shall be in like manner delivered for the use of Tri- 
nity College, and the King's Inns Society’s Libraries, Dublin, by 
the printer of all and every such books as shall hereafter be 
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printed and published, and the iitle to the copyright whereof sluUl 
be entered in the said register^ book of the said Company ^nd 
* that the said College and Society shall have the same remedl^ for 
enforcing tlie delivery/’ ^ 

Sect 6. Penalties incurred by persons in Scotland, shall be 
recoverable by action before the Court of Sessic^ ^ 

Sect, 7. The impor^tion of Greek and L'^in books piinted 
abroad^ or foreign books in« any language, not prohibited by this 
Act. 

Sect. 8. In any action brought against any person for doing 
any thing in pursuance of this Act, defendant may plead the Gene^ 
ral Issue, &c. 

Sect. 9. The right of the Universities, or of any person or per- 
sons, to the printing or reprinting any book or copy already printed^ 
or heieaflor to be printed; neither prejudiced nor confirmed. 

Sect. 10. All actions must be brought within three months. 

Sect. 11. ^lifter the first fourteen years, if the author be living, 
the copy-right shall return to him for another tcim of foucteei/ 
years. . , 

From the preceding statement it will clearly appear ; 

1. That the Act of Ann was biougiil in at the instigation of the 

booksellers. •* 

2. That it gave tliem the means of obtaining a ncre and addi-- 

tioml security foi the preservation of theii j)ropeity, to ^^hat they 
had by the common law : and that, in i(‘luin for this, they agreed* 
to give nine copies of all such books as they conceived it ad\isable 
to protect ill that inaiinoi. • 

3. That the legisleiiug the copy, and the delivery of the nine 
books, being both re(]uiicd to he iiia<Ie hcfjic the publication ; 
and the warehouse-keeper of the Stalioiu is’ Company being made 
equally liable to the penalty, lor nouHlclhe) y of llic books, with 
the printer and bookseller, appears to show that the penalty could 
not apply to the non-deliveiy of boohs not entered. The process 
being clearly as follows : 

]. The entry in Stationers* Hall register. 

2. Tlie delivery of the nine copies, at the time of such 
entry, by the piintcr to the \varchon&e-ke*^pti. 
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3. The dematid made^ hy the ievmlkeeper$ 0 / tliq> libra* 

rie^A^f books from the wareltouse-keepen , 

4. Tlie deliveryi \ 1 ithu 2 ten days after such detoaQ^i 

the warehouse-keeper.^ ^ , 

For the non-compliance with the second and fourth atepit 1^^* 
process, the «4c^ attaches a penalty of five pounds^ besides the 
Yalue of the book and the costs of suit. ^ ' 

4. That in the whole body of that^ and r»f the two subsequent 
statutes, not one \vord is said of the advancement of learning 
being the object to be effected by gi\ ing such copies ; nor of any 
ri^ht that the Said public libraries have to them. If it had been 
the intention of the Icgislamie, that e\ cry new book, and every 
new edition nilh additions, should be delivered, it would have 
been the natural and easy way Co effect it, to attach the penaUif 
to the neglect of reghtratiom as, by reference to this register, 
these bodies could at all limes know what books were actually pub- 
lished, and ascertain if any pi inter 01 bookseller hatf dept ived them 

of their light. 

. * 

5. ITiJ^t the clause in the loth of Geo. III. reciting that the pro- 
vision of the Act of Ann had not piovtd effectual, but had been 
eluded, by the en(l?f/ only of the title to a sh/gle volume, or some 
pait, was merely intended to check a practice which had become 
prevalent, for publisheis of woiks m numbers or volumes (such as 
^Rapin’s England, Jliographia Uiitannica, Chambers’s Cyclopaedia, 

Uiihcrsal Uistojy, &c.) to entei the title, and deliver only the first 
nuiiibcr*oi volume; therthy seeUng to acqune a right to the 
penalties, without complying <tUh the p/evions condition.' 


‘ TIdd the public libid*' 4 («^ evci nudei stood the cldi se in Uie sense now con < 
tended Tor, it is njt a little < \ti aoiiu .aiy that the CKpeneiice of ucaily seventy 
\ta )i<id not Udght tiiem the means of lemleiin^ it somewhat moie effectiml. 
It d^Kr^cs rein «k, that in the IdUi Geo. III. cop. securing to tlic Universities 
'ifiJ Colleges tnei) light to aU their copies in perpftiiitj, (Which thK^ook- 
seil^ts had only i little befoic 1 « t» by a decision of the house of Lords,) tlieso 
bodies aie iiurclv leqiiied to tlins copies, wilhont deliveiing the nine 

book*, 111 oftlci to intitle them to the same ptnaltJes as other proprietors of books. 
l*hia would ^indicate that they had consiileied it moicly a useless foim, entirely 
optional, otherwise, it does seem rather extraordina^, and imibir, that after 
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6 . That th^ Sect. 6 . of cap* 107. 41 Geo IH, intitlii^dw two 
Irish libraries to the 84me privileges as the other nine librnies^ 
' completely recognises the eicposition here given. . ^ 

It may be said, what is the use of /lU this detail upon a poinf 
\idiicfa a Court of Justic^has already decided upon; and decided 
contrary to the view here sought to be establi^ed i Hie author 
conceives it of the greatisst use, at a moment wnen die Legislature 
is called upon to consider, whether it be politic, just, or expedient, 
to confirm this decision. He was not a hearer of the arguments 
upon the trial : perhaps the points here dwelt upon have been all 
Stated, and with much more ability than he can pretend to possess; 
but the deductions and inferences here made, aie, be humbly con- 
ceives, those of common sense, although they may not be of /aw. 
With every respect for the great talents and profound legal ac# 
quirements of the Judges wlio decided this question, he cannot 
banish from his mind, tliut, upon a point in the same statute, whicli 
appears to be^ clearly expressed as words can express any tiling, 
(namely, Whether an author’s perpetuity of copyright was abridged 
by the Act ?) the bench of that day were equally divided ; and that 
the construction, w’hich was afterwards decided by the Supreme 
Court of this kingdom to be erroneous, was suj^ported by the 
splendid eloquence of the great Lord ISIanstield. Heinembering 
4liis, and finding the ofTect of the decision in question will be to 
overturn the uniform construction and practice of a century, agreed 
to by all the parties interested, he has been led to examine thq 
arguments of the learned Judges with more than usual attention; 
nnd he cannot help fancying that he has detected in tbtm some 
nnwaiTanted assumptions. He will merely confine himself to one 
of those,* as that appears to be the foundation of the learned 


being placed on a better footing than any other propiietor^, they should get rid 
of burden to wiiieh all others were subject. They seem to have rested satis- 
ficc^itli their irpi/imon Uwri^ht of proteciioft, us they have never even roistered 
their books. 

* lit may be asked, however, (with refiTonco to part of the Lord Chief Justice's 
argument,) -^Vhether it is most cotisonant with justice, wben an \ct of Parlia- 
ment has been in force for neatly seventy jears, an»l a clause doubtfully ex- 
pressed in it has received auMifojm interpretation during that period— wben, 
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.Tiidge*9 argument; premising, that ihe 6pcratioii of ihc late deci* 
siou^ill be to intitle the nine libraries to a copy of ever^'tt€& 
book, uiid every new edition with additions, whether entered in the 
register or not; and that the warelKutse-keeper will now be« 
come next to a non-cutitv. The two Irisjj libraries are clearly lud 
intitled to any b^oks that are not rcgisteied. 

Mr. Justice Lc lilanc stated: Tlie^ doulSt arises upon the 
words, printed and published as aforesaid. Suppose the clause 
had been only, that nine copies of each book that shall be printed 
.or published, or re-prinled and published, shall be delivered to 
the warehouse-|:ccper, that could not have been the intent ion of the 
Leghlature, became thaj never meant, I apprehend, to say that 
nine copies of a.ny bonk, tchich at any time should be printed or 
te-ptmted, should be deUvaed; but it wa^, that nine copies of 
eveiy book**vhich should be piinted or rc-printrd by any j^ersons 
to whom the c\cIum\c light of pi mtiiig or re-printing is given by 
the first clause, shall be delivered to the register or ch'rk of the 
Company, for tlie use of the Universities ; and as aforesaid mcans^ 
that shall b(* p(;inted and published, not under the restrictions of 
the registry, but that bliall be piiiited and piil>lishcd by the persons 
to whom tlii'i right or priNilegc is given by llie first section of the 
Act ; and that ajyjears to me the meaning of the term ^ as afore- 
said/ instead of confining it, as lontended on the j>ait of the de- 
fendant, to punted and published, and entered as aforesaid : if 
^tliat had been the object of the I.egis!ature, it would have said, 
tliai nine c jpie.s ofeaeh book which hliall be printed and published^ 
and enieVtd us aforesaid, sh. U be delivered to the clerk for the use 
of the Universities; iiwead of winch, il is printed and published 
as uhnesaid, whu li ncrn^pii io * a.nl publisIuMl by iho^c to whom 
tile exclusive ligli! t*: |'rn:lingaiul |nibiishing is ‘^iveuby the preced- 
ing section of ihi. Act ; and tiu^ appears to uie peifeclly clear/’ 


tbc end of il, a new Vet ronlinns (lic said iiitrrpret'dion— and after thimpse 
of twenty SIX y<a‘i» a thud \ri f ondnn^ O ''till anoic s*r( ngly— we a^k, Wlietlier 
is it liio ♦ roiicoimnt v it!i e. <I a* the saiii#^ ialeiprolcition sltoiiid be adhered 
n*; or, hv bctti.»g two Ar*ts of l^dilianient at variance with a preceding, that a 
vtw atC( • .should bt gi\cu to the oiigiual Act, which it is barely possible was 
ever iutcuiled? 
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Now it may be^ fairly asked of the learned Judge, by wltat other 
personal than those to wliom the Act has given tlie exclusive li^t of 
* printing or reprinting, can any new book) or new edition, be pmted 
or publislied? The Act desipribes these to be, " the aullior who hath 
not transferred to any ^tber the copy or copies of such book or 
books, share or shares thereof or the booLsellgr or booksel* 
lers/' printer of priiijters or any other f^rsoii or persons ” 
who hath or have purchased or acquired the copy or copies of 
any book or books, in order to print or reprint the same.” "llie 
author has revolved Uie subject in every possible way ; but he COU'* 
fesses he has b^en wholly unable to discover any class of books, or 
description of proprietors, to whom the provisions of the Act do 
not apply. — But enough on this pari of the subject. He w'ill 
proceed to show, that the Act, as now expounded, is totally aj; 
variance with other Acts paSsed for the protection similar de- 
scriptions of property. * 

By the Act>of 8 Geo. 1[. cap. 10. iiititled, An Act for tlie 
Encouragement of the Aits of designing, engravjng, and etching his » 
torical uAd other Prints, by vesting the Properties thcieof in the 
Inventors and Engiavcis, during the time tliereiii^inenlioued the 
proprietors have a light of printing and reprinting the same, for 
the term of fourteen jears fioiii the date of j)ubIicatiou (which, 
with the name of the pioprictor, is to be rngiaved on the plate). 
Any person cop}ing and eng raxing such prints wilhoiU consent, 
forfeits the coppcr-plate, and the whole of the impressions, to the 
proprietor ; besides five shilling'* for c veiy print found in custody. 
Theje is no condilion u halever attached to ihcbC advauUeges* By 
the 08th of the 7th Geo. Ill, lliese advantage^ w'ere still further 
extended. It is there dcciaied, that e\cry person who shall 
iment or derign, engiave, etch, or work in in«v/<}tinto, &c. or shall 
cause or piuciire to be designed, engraved, ijsc. any IKbtorical print 
or prints, or any print or prints of any poi trait, conversation, 
landscape, or architeclurp, wap, chart, or plan, or any other print 
or prints rohatsoever, they shall have the benefit of the tw'o Acts.” 
Farlhci, the term of copyright was extended froip fourteen to 
twenty-eight years : and all this still icithoui any condition required 
of the inventor or propiiclor: no cntiy to be made, nor iiiipres- 
.riotis to be delivcicd. Nothiirg more is i('(]iinul than that he shall 
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put his uame^ and the date of the publicationi to the bottom of the 

pri^;t. ^ ' 

Is uot the mere statement of these two Acts si|0icient to show 
the grievous injusUoe of tlie Act for the ^ncour^^gem^pU of Xtcapir 
ingf explained as it lias now been? Is it i|^ot clear beyond dispul^i 
that from the h|;st introduction of the art of engraving into Eng- 
land, the booksi'ircrs have been the grea].est pWoiis and eiicoura- 
gers ol it ? Tli.it tin* piincipal inodcrM woiks abound in hUiorical 
printsy porlraUsy (onversatwm, landscapesy architectural prints, 
maps, charts, or plans ; hardly a work of any importance being 
now publisiied,^ which does not include prints coming under some 
one or other of these desciiptions. And is it uot, therefore^ 
inconsistent and absurd to the last degree, that a greater advantage 
w]]ou!d be confer) (d on the professors of a mechanical art, than on 
authors ? a light should be giveuTo the proprietor of a single 
print, zmthout anif condilion, which is clogged with a heavy 
btirdcn whore a nuinhet of p}ints form only part Otf a work i As 
lin the Act of Aiin^ and the subsequent Acts, no mention is made 
of prints foimin^ aqmit of books, it miglit be supposed that books 
containing them would be excepted from the operation of this 
decision. Arc Ihe Public liibraries wiUing to construe the Actio 
this manner: sdys the Univeisity of Glasgow, these 

•costly publications aie piccisely those which Univei'sities can least 
afford to purchase ; but of which, at the sanje time, they stand lu 
^he greatest need. The possession of those niagiiifici^nt produc- 
tions of the Biitibh press, in which the retiueinents of elegant art 
have been so happily einpio ed to adoiii the noblest effoits of taste 
and genius, could scaicely I lil to give to a Lniversit), iu the ujes 
of students and of iho piibK* , ihat dignity and lespcctability which 
arc so^sscntial to ils real Ubcfuliicsb. But, besides this considcia- 
tion, which is of no tni'ino nj^^gnitiide, it is aKo to be remembereil, 
that various departim tits of liberal education cannot be successfully 
eoiidu^tcd without a ve'y ample supply ol books^ which necessarily 
demand the aid of accuiat<» (hawing and of correct engraving ; not 
for mere dfic^ratiou, but toi the more iiiipui taut iMirpo-.e of illus- 
tiutiuDli^iSkic subjects of whicli tlicy ticat. It is suiiicicnt to mention 
art jri^tuve, antiquities, geograph}-, anatomy, pliysiology, zoqlogy, 
bolMiy ^ in short almost all the branches oi ph}>ical science. 
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Such are tba books which, because otherwise they would be unat- 
tainable, the University of 61asg9w is most solicitous to obtai^’ 

The author will only add to this part\>f die subject, that ii the 
practice of a IldgbbouringAation, wliich,has always piqued itself oO 
the ^couragement of leaiming and the arts, can be supposed to add 
any thing to the force of die arguments here employed, it is decl« 
dedly in favor of die coQStrucUoii. The law of France is as foU 
lows : • 

** Tout citoyen qui mettra au jour un ouvrage, soit de Utieraturt 
Oti de gravuresj dans quelque genre que ce soit, sera oblige d’en 
deposer dtux exemplaires k la Biblioth6que Nqtionale, ou ou 
Cabinet des Estampes de la Republique, dont il recevra un requ 
Bign6 par le Biblioth^cairc ; fautk de guoi il ne pourra iirt 
admis en justice pour la poursuite des contrefarteursj* 

Changing tzco into rtiue, and substituting the refu dor the entry 
at Stationer’s Hall, the meaning is precisely the same. 

We turn to ‘Another view of the subject, at the present moment 
by far the most important. We have seen what sort of nioui* 
these public bodies have now acquired ; that*it^«s a right which 
they have never exercised, is undisputed ; if it has been evaded^ it 
is an evasion of which they have been equally guilty with the 
persons whom they are now contending agqjnst. They were 
informed, previous to die ti ial, that if tlie decision should be con- 
trjiry to the previous constant practice and understanding, imme- 
diate recoutsc would be had to the Legislature, to place the dispute4 
point, for the future, beyond the reach of cavil. The whole of the 
grievance to one party, and of benefit to the other, is prbspective; 
consequently w e are here, in a certain degree, upon untried ground: 
but if it can he shown, as it cun be most clearly, that the advantages 
which the Act, as now explained, will produce, bear no comparison 
to the disadvantoges, and oppression, under which literature and 
die arts would fall by il, there is no doubt but an enlightened 
Committee will report it as their opinion, and the Legislature will 
be equally ready to adopt it, that it is expedient immediately to put 
an end to a state of things so unsatisfactory. 

Independent of the right which has now been confirmed to them 
by the lute decision, tlie advocates of the public libraries, but more 
particularly the advocates of the Uuiversity of Cambridge, which 
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lias taken the lead upon this occasion^ contend^ that it is erpedient 
on acroiint uf ,thc advantages to the cause of 
will pruthico; and, taking that for grat^ted^ that 
it is necessary to enlorco ii oii account of the ifiadmuaiy of the 
funds of the diiicioul libraiics to purc^ise the different worka 
uhici) it is nocesi^uy to add to thorn fiopi time to tunc. These 
geiitleiTioii proceed a little faster than piu/lciice would lecotnuieud 
to them : they cannot but he sensible/ tliat since books wire first 
piiiilcdiu Jhigland (no»v nearly .‘>60 yeais), none of them have ever 
enjoyed the prhilcgc now roulciided foi/ and vet tlie cause of 
learning has covlinued to advance^ and the libraries to increase* 
They must be sensible, that the question, Whether the cause of 
learning liar* been benefited by the multiplicity of books? has been 
«»ne of tho-^c ingenious problems which lias occupied the attention 
of literary icen, in couiuiwu \uth ilm\ of, Wlietlier the prefeienco 
is to be given to llie civilizi'dor savage slate ? and otbcisof a similar 
nature, without produriim conviction on either side. No later 
than 1J307, this v«iy Univcisity pioposed for piizc subjects an 
Essay and an which sufficiently indicate even their doubts 

upon the subject. For the Fssay, lh)ntn Itieris profit librorim 
quanta ?iiinc esC ediionim As Mr. Cliiisti.nr,? Viiidica- 

tioij of the llight of tlu’ Uuivcisity to a copy of every new publira- 
tioii,” appeared in the same year, it may be presumed, that the 
arguments of the Fssay, which was honored with the medal, were 
jfo cogent and coiiviucuig for the affiimalive, that the learned Pro- 
fessor was instigated by llu in pubJu !y to asseil this right. For tliq 
Epigram* the subject v>as sull moie appropiiate, MeyoL pi/SXiov 
jiAgya auAOV. If tiiis be a]q>i. cable to u gieut book, by a parity of 
reasoning it is not less so to a great libiary. JJut, jesting apait, 
tlieic is nothing in su(h an argument but begging the question. 

On the coiUiaiy, it is a posidon v^hich may not be very difficult 
to prove, that the cause of learning has hern as much benefited, and 
iCieiicq equally advanced, by persons who have never beca^vjit(un 

* The IJeeusing e^rti.illy in opnativin for 32 years from l(3f»3 

to cannot bo coimilored ns iorniii^ uny rvccption to this lomaik , that 
iiienMirc ua«i oiitiic b itirocted at'aiARl the liSnity of tiioprcts, and Dr. Bcntle,>’i 
statement aufiicitulij shows that it '^asexcetdiogly evaded, 


to >J)c enforced, 
Icarnmg which it 
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the walls of a Uhivcrsky^ and consequently (.onUl nevei havoeii- 
joyed the benefits of iU ISbrary- The iiatne of IJenrv 
the'imniortal aiillior of the TImaurm Lingua: {iraruf will muno- 
fliately btitig jltoof of the iir&t ; and in our own tiines^ that of Sir 
Humphrey Davy of the flatter. Besides, the privilege now 'Con- 
tended for may Icai] to what they do not seem tn^ be^vvaro of; if 
it was the object of the Lcgislatuic to advance jeainiug by forcing 
the proprietors of books to ^ive these nine copies, it was ceifainly 
the intention that they should be preserved. 27ud the contrary ha^ 
been the case in all these libraries^ is notorious* Let any man, 
however, look at the list of publications at the end of Mr. Montagu s 
pamphlet, and put it to himself, if the cause of learning would bo 
advanced by the preserving of such works, if the Jibrarics would not 
betfisgraced by the in tioduclion of them ? It will i asjly o( cur 
any one, how Uige a propoilloii modern publicalfons, plays, 
uovch, romances, and poetry, constitute. Such booki aie rarely 
admitted into auy public library ; i’ousequcutly, the operation of 
this privilege would occasion a complete distrifction of piopeity* 
to the owner, without any benefit wliatcver to Hiejibiarios. ]Jut, 
say the Univoi dties, we will only rcquiie yon to dcLter r^hat we 
demand: as it is perfectly char that no [penalty jltacln^s to the 
non-registration of a book, their agent must, ^•yiibequently, have 
the privilege of coming into any man’s house and saying, Sir, I 
demand this book fdi the University of Cambiidge &c. Is it 
proper, is it to be toleiated ; is it in the spirit of the laws of Kn-, 
gland, w^hich equally protect every man's person and piopcrty, that 
such a power should attach to one body to hold in tcirorcin over 
another.^ It imiy also be stated, that bom the circumstance of 
these different libraries being situated in vaiious parts of tlic kitig«- 
dom, and fiom the different GOU:>titutjons of the bodies whose pro- 
perty they are, many works which iiia> not bo improper for one, arc 
altogether out of place, or ridiculous in another. What advance-^ 
ment Qf learning can arise from putting the University of Si. An- 
drews, in possession of Fearne’s Uasay on the Leai niug of Contin- 
gent Remainders? or giving Sion College, (the libiaiy of the 
London Clergy), a copy of Monro’s Treatise on the Gullet, or 
Reel’s Mystery and Art of Cordwaining i 
Contrast this ADVANCEMENT learning, with the encou- 
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UKOK^ZT^^roftearnedmen to compo^ and nriu mijul hooh^ 
wfiv^ is stated in the preamble of the J&t of Anne to be its object. 
Is the encouragement there mcant^ that by them the 

exclusive privilege^ for a certain time^ priiitiiigi^pbbliehii:^ iiind 
sellings they are to derive a profit? Thd^ chance of obtaining that 
profit j partiAilanl;' by the author or propiie^r of an expensive 
work, is by the new operation of Uie Acirso much diminished, that 
it must immediately strike every impartial observer, that the public 
libraries, instead of jibbing, as they ought to bo, and have been, the 
encouragers (in the only sense in which the word cau be taken), are 
converted into^lhe discour \gkrs, the task-masters, apd the 
oppRrssoHs of LITERATURE. This natiirully brings us to the 
last of the considerations (for arguments they cannot be called) 
'^vhich are adduced by their advocatiy^s for the propriety of the en- 
forcement bY this right, and that is, the inadequacy of their funds* 
To this part of the subject the author really turns with some pain. 
It might have been expected, that in endeavouring to revive the 
'operation of a stdiutCy (granting for a moment that the original 
object of it uas^'^sthey lepresent,) w'hichhad never been acted upon 
at any time since it became a law, some strong case >vouId have 
been made ou^, of extreme poverty on one side, and of avarice and 
opulence on the etber, uniting to deprive the unfortunate, aggrieved 
party of his just i ights. Hut what is the real case P that at the 
head of those contending for the enforcement of this light, stand 
the two English Universities, powerful, wealthy and intrenched in 
privileges already ? What J is it to be believed that these nobly 
endowed seminarians, who&c very origin and object was the promo- 
tion of learning, should be the first to set the example of oppress- 
ing it ? Is it to be credited, that with the continually increasing 
value of their endowments^ they cannot set apart a small portion 
of their funds for the purchase of books ? or, if the fund already 
set aside is too small, that they cannot add to it ? ^ That this^laiin 
IS made rhgihrpersoiis w'ho are themselves monopolists in this com« 
tnodiiy sffUfUit those who have no such privileges, at the ex)>ense 
of creHtmg a great discouragement to literature, when the only 
colerttble ground on which their own monopoly can be defended 
is ^ eneduragemefit of literature, is aSaiong tfie glaring re^are;| of 
ab|jttru injustice which this case involves. 

s 



Tlie uumber q£ libraries nhich are inlitled to claim under the 
Act of Anue^ are niue : * 

■ 1, The Library, sinci* tiunsfeircd to the Biitish Mu- 
seum afterwards*. * 

2. The Library of thJ Ui»iveisity of Oxford^ commonly called 

the Bodleian. • # 

3. The Libiaiy of thc^ University of Cambridjje. 

4. 5. 6. 7* The Libraries of the Universities of Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, St. Andrews, and Aberdeen. 

' 8. The Library of the Faculty of vVdvocatcs of Edinhiirgh. 

g, . . ... * .. ■> Sion College, in London (or*the Jnbrary of 
the London Clergy.) 

By the Act of 41 Geo. III. already mentioned, there were added 
to these nine, . * 

10. The Library of Trinity College, Dublin. 

11. The Library of the Society of the King’s Inns, Dublin. 

Let us take these in order. • • 

Sand 3. The two English Uhiversities have, the following pri- 
vileges : ^ 

1 . The copyright in all works bequeathed to, (\t acquired by 
them, is vested in diem in perpetuity ^ so long* as the works are 
printed at their own pi esses. 

2. Iliey have (in common with the King’s printers in England, 

Scotland, and Ireland,') the exclusive privilege of printing Bible*? • 
and Prayer Books ; and an exemption from tlie duty on paper used 
for them. , 

3. They have the same privilege (in common with the King’s 
printer in England) of printing the Statutes of the liealin. 

4.. They have an exemption from the duty on paper used for 
boolyi for the purposes of classical instruction, and all works in the 
learned languages, printed at their presses. 

3. They have bOQL per annum paid to each of them by the 
nation, for the purpose of enabling them to assist poor scholai^ and 
fellpwrs in printing their w'orks. 

■ The Bibles and Prayer Booltf printed in 3cetlanU and Ireland are not al< 
lowei 'to he sold in England. 
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JLct any one reflect for a moment on ibe value of tlir second of 
tlictf privileges at the picsent tinje, the demand for Bible^^ 

occa^ned by the exci tionS of the Society for Prompting Christian 
Knowledge, and the recejatly-formed Bible SocBw^ has been 
such, that the various pic'ises employed Ijave becrrmsulRcient to 
meet it. m^v faiily ask, Is theic no profit attending the sale 
of these immense editions? And, supposing it to be very mode- 
rate, wc ma) fiulher ask, To what piK poses is it devoted? These 
questions will not deemed impeitinent, when it is i ecollectcd 
that the established English Version of tin* Scriptures was not the 
woikof either. 01 both the Unuersities, but the production of a 
number of learned men, selected by the So\cieign, and paid for 
their labors hij the Nation. Let it also be remembered, that this 
V llie only Piotestant country in Europe whcie the printing of 
Bibles is H monopoly : and^ what* the effect of this monopoly 
has been, until lately, may be learned fioni the ingenious Speech 
of Bishop Shipley, lately lepubhslied by Mi. Monlagii ; for 
*which, by the way^ the booksclleis must feel \n\ much obliged to 
him. As the iiyni^poHes aie no fonger in their haiid^, btit in those 
of their antagonists, pcihajis Ins pow^erful arguments may produce 
the effect of inducing them to shaie a portion of their advantages 
with the book SI same piinc iple that the Nation and the 

Government aie now calling on the i/ast India Company to give 
lip a portion of theirs to the public. But to letuni fioni this 
• digiession. 

In addition to those gieal piliileges, wlnc'li these learned bodies 
will nol dcn> wci r gi\ en llicnn foi the pui pose of assisting more 
powerfully lb*, cause oi kaiiung, an I not fut their otcit pniaie ad* 
lantagre^ both Universilies lafse a vc^y considerable sum animally, 
bij taxation on their otan mu/tbeis, and contnbntmis, specifically 
for the puipose of pin chasing book> loi tluir public libiai*}. At 
Oxfoid, ibis fund ha:> been, toi the la>t tbice yoais, anuch the 
incresvte. By the accounts winch aie annually printed, it appears, 
that timing thcycais 1810, JBll.and 18J2, neaily 2000A were 
collected ; of which there actually remained undisposed of, on flie 
15tl) of December last, 1303/. IQs.Od. The pecuniary affaic^ of 
die Sister University are conducted with a little more mystery jnve 
are consequently uuablc to give the amount of their fund and 
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peiiditffre so exactly : but that it is considerable, no one can doubt.* 
(ill exaraiuation of the purchased for the Bodleian Library, 

It does not that, iiJatiy quo year, more than 100/. wai^ any 

time expendflj^r mod€m^book$^ ^ 

4, 5, 0# 10. The four Universities of Scotland, and Tri- 

nity College, Dublin, ha^e tlie same advantag.e as to Ute perpetuity . 
of their copyrights,* uhn^i the English Uni vei^i ties have'. — (The 
printing of Bibles and lA*ay^r Books, in both these kingdoms, ap- 
pears to be exclusively the right of the Kjttg’s printei ; for what 
reason, the author knows not.) — They have an exemption from 
the duty on paper, on all works of classical instruction^ and in the 
learned languages, printed at their piesses. — The Scotch Universi- 
ties never appear to have made u<5e of this piivilcgc in the manner that 
Oxford and Canibi idge have done ; but, by naming home individual 
pointer to the Uaivenih/, have communicated to him tl^e advantage 
derived from it. * 

lliat all these have funds appropriated for the purchase of books, 
ib ceitain. Some of them may be modciate ; bpt it should re-* 
collected, that they may at alf tiiflls be augmeiitv^d to the necessary 
amount, by a model ate taxation on the incinla rs and 5tudcnts. In 
some of the Scotcli Uinv^'isitics, the numbci of '•tiidenls (parti- 

I 

* A lHt<* remarkable instance of the anxiety of the most i it lily eiiilowcil CoN 
lege of this Uiiiveisity, for the adutncemrnt oj Uai^ntng, and its consideration for 
the po<‘ket8 of poof scholais (of whom Prnfe^^o^ C'hiistiau speaks so inovin;[;ly) 
deserves to be made piibiic. It in well known that the College iu question, some * 
time since, pnrehased, at an extremely model ate pticc, the libiary of hooks and 
MS9. of a late eminent Greek scholar, one of their gicatcst ornainmlts. Two 
members of their body wrere appointed to select a vohinAe of ciitical observa- 
tions from his MSS.; which, when piepared^ was printed at the expense of th* 
College. It might have been expected that this volume would have heeu pub- 
lished' such a price, as, with the fame of the author, would have tempted the 
poorest ifcholar in the kingdom to buy it. What induced the higher powers to 
adopt a ditferent line of conduct, we know not ; but this w'e know, that by avail- 
ing tbemselves of the competition which is so easily excited among the trade for 
the work of a eolebrated xiutlior, they obtained such a price from a kondoii' 
bookseller for the impression, as not only mdenmitied all their expeuset on that 
head, ^ut reduced the cost oJ thiir original purchase to nothing. Ike bookseller, 
howover, appears to have smai ted for his liberality , for, being obliged, in justice 
to himsidf, to put an exceedingly high price upon the book, he begins, we art 
afraid, to ftUd it hang rather heavy on bis bands.-^— Has this College sent tlia 
eleven copies to the public libiaries? 

n, Pam. No. |V. 
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i ularly at GJasgpw) has increased very iniich of late years. By a 
small additioii the line on inalricnlutjipD, to be appropiiated to 
thejs;^iposes of the library,* sitffir'icnt fuhds may raisefi for the 
purchase of all books of iiiipoi taiice, without c^lii^ upon the JLe** 
gisiatigre to saucuoii the plunder of private property, for the pur** 
pose of giviiig to these Icained Lorlios ^^ihat high rank in public 
estimation lli5- digiiit\ and re‘<pe( lability •in the eyes of .stu- 
dents, and of the public, which ate so, essential to their real useful- 
nOsSs.’* What! is »t trom the U.inersily of Glasgow that we hear 
such language ? fiont t) at Uiiiveisiiy which has been dignified by 
the number bf men of gciiuis and talent, who have from tim^ to 
time she d lustre on it by their professional labors and their valuable 
woiks? that has to boast of a Simson, a Moor, an Adam Smith, 
a Reid, a Ferguson, a TVIillar, and a Y^oimg f If an extensive li- 
Yiary, so ejteiisive < \en to cmbmcc the most trifling pamphlet 
of the day, is so ntcessaiy to the dignit) and rank of a University, 
how' much is it to he ugieltcd that this dhroveiy was not made 
0 soofiti ! What l^H^e not the public' lost by it! Yet, in the teeth 
of all this line derl^aniatitji, uufoAitiatciy staic us in the face the 
facts, ih.it, iK)t!\ith standing the flagrant invasion of these pi ivi- 
legos,” by tho>e loguc's the book^^elleis, the cau^^e of learning and 
hcioiice has nbt ttec lined ; ihe Liiiveisity of Glasgow, and every 
other Uiiivcisity,* which has had tim wisdom and the good fortune 
to call cniinont 'abilities to the proicssoiial chaiis, has florished, 
Olid will continue to floiish, altlioiigh there were not a dozen books 

* in their public library. 

8. The I^ibraiy of Siou (JcJlcgc, belonging to the Loudon 
Clergy. • 

9* 'rhe Libraiy of the Faulty of Advocates at Edinburgh. 

10. The Library of llio Socieiy of the King s I ups, Dublin. 

^ Tins \n% actually been done at Ectinbnriilu At Glasgow, where there are at 
this moment About IC'OO btudenUf, (700 togatiy and .SOQ^tioji /og^ii,),tbe funds fpr 

* the suppoixef the University libraiy aie very small, and the mhscriptions voluu- 

.But It should bo kepi in intn , tliat as in the Englii>h Universities each 
CoUeg^Ufi^ a library of its own, to the support of which'’ every momber contri- 
butes ; at Ola«>gow each clai6 has its peculiar libraiy, which is kept up by the 
rout^ution^ ol the sluttcnti> attached to iU Uric is soniethiug at leastfbr 
^ «iscf«ilhies>/’ if not tor high i«uik, dignity and respectability," » 

" « , at 
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Kacli of these libftlnes Is supported by the contributions of 
own menibers. The funds bf^Sion CoUege are \ery small^'^pf 
lliat of l}ie Faculty of Advocates, considerable, but unceitaipifbeu^g 
denvad fron^'moietj o£ the* fine of ^^00/ paid by each 
proposing himself foi adniission ; and of that of the King’s Intis 
Society, considerate, and probably raised in a similar A\a} to tho'»c^ 
oi the Advocates. * ^ ^ 

The only libiaiv 3Ct untoiiched, is that of tiu King, vihich Tlitf 
Majesty, with Ins cb iiact* ristic niiititficenc at a*i call) ptiiod ot 
his reign transicired to llu Ih in'll! M isciim Tiiat is, sliidly 
speaking, the Nation \ r Piniic IjIui \t?y^ supported by 
public funds, endow td w/h no jc uli n pruib >*cs, and of mole 
real use and advant'ic:^ xi oni i(r 1 1< ilif » tO h c( ss^ tb in ail the Oth^is 
put together. It is not to bi denied tli*t l’ the others, althoii^i 
called //ft; .in , srt,cd\ sj[ vii g ts mucU private pi o- 

peitj, and as inudi d( s'n (d loi Inc ei l tt e ' of the bodies to 
which they bi long, as the hbraiits oi 'fi (jiai e of Dtnoushirte, 
or of the Eail ^peiici 1, b#l<.ng to those nob!»^»iun It may 
added, that since ib' Act ot \nf{, in'' »\ o\hn 'yahh hh)ai2cs have 
sbirUd up, some ol them Miiicb iiioi o\ en *’i I m ( sible to public 
use tlnii those wlmh nov\ dn ii tlu i lit Ainoefj^ these may be 
named, the Kaddific Libran ii Oxtoid, tin ( hitnam Libiaiy at 
'Manchester, the Libi aiy ol tV Wniei*, to tlic Signet, at 
biiigh ; tiie Jabidiits ot the Uoval Inv^uuti )»!, ot the J^ondon 
lustitutioii, (Both huge and ex< elloi l), ind ot ilit Sunt) and th(^ 
Russell Institutions, ill London, the Libiarv oi the AtheoEemn, at 
Liveipool, the Cilv Libiaiy, at the lain iiy atliiimmg- 

him, 8 cc. l^pon the same pianiple on winch *lbe 10 liodies men- 
tioned 111 the Act claim, all the libiaries |umI inentioutd niisrht daim 
copies ot every new book. >tt no Leiidilor has vet thought 
propel to move, that they should be nidiided iii the 7 Vet^ 

* Addicts to the Parliament oq the Claims of \iithors, &.(. by a 
MeIAb^l 6f the UnivertCy of C nnbiid^t pa^e 34, foi lu 'icconnt of flic lo^tiK- 
tions Ha the use of the public libi ii\ at ^mbiidgc, c veil to its own ii embers. 

* Itiaaiaot which deserves mention, that in Fianec, b-^forc the Revolution, 

and pciebabiy to this day. evuy city or principal town, amounting altogether to 
between two and Uiree hundred, had its public library, and that the atitlioi oi 
pnbiishtrof a valuabio woik miguf conbdentiy lily^on the greater of 

them piirciwMiig it. 1 hese wcie trua mcovra^eis oj iUeralurc* 
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Iptty be fairly asked of these bodies, 
tui*^v«)re to confirm this light to^its fullest extet^t^ 
woul^^^hey, think it proper to employ the funds which thliy ’.actu- 
ally raise ? Hear the answer of the University of Gljj^goW't^^^/^h^ 
law places in their libraries every work in« literature and Sjibientie^ 
. which the pre^s of an enlightened nation can supply ; and ti^eby 
leaves iheir librai'i^jumis ftee for the purchase Sfihe most valuable 
foreign pub/icaliousJ' r 

la this the encountgemetU to Ihilish TJterature, which we might 
hope to receive from a" British Vniversitj/? oris it to be believed^ 
that those who ^re expected, above all others, .to set an example, 
should propose to pick the pockets of the English booksellers, to 
put into those of the Fiench or German ? Oh! shame, where 
i^thy blush 


# * f 

On the last pait of the subject, \vh?cli has not been yet touched 
upon, namely, d»e injuiious opci^ition of the Act, as now con- 
strued, to Liteiature, to the Aits, and to the Revenue of the coim- 
Ify, a very ftw obscivalious will sufiice. (The Committee, ap- 
pointed by the II oVi§i. of Commons, have e\amined evidence on 
the subject, which has been miserably deficient indeed, if it has 
not proved how very fallacious the language, and the arguments, 
*of men so misinformed and piejudiced on the subject, as Mi. 
Christian, Mr- Montagu, the Cambiidgc gentleman, aiiS the 
Glasgow Mcinoria?i>>t.) The effect on all these may be stated in 
a few propositions, the truth ^vvhi<h may be easily demonstrated, 
indeed is next to sell-evident. 

Prcvioiislyrwe may, however, h» permitted to ask a question, 
and to make a few additional observations^ not immediately coming 
under any of the pieceding l^eads. The qiicsliou b, What Telu" 
ticoi doe^ bubsistf or ever has subsisted, befu^een the TTnivetsities 
and the Booksellers, u hich shoutd iutitle the Universitks to demand, 
ife Legislature to authorize, and ike Booksellers to submit, to a 
im\ of which there is no precedent in this or any othfir 
'piUt^^cTbody of mtiN besides paying their share of tlie taxes and 



public to the govern- 

m^tji ^ calle<) on to p$iy to eleven other bodies a 

3e?e^ j^ouainids k year, itidced^'^a claim so extraordi]ria1|g^^'ttiat 
if a j^liaHicttl^tvcra to sanction it, \ve tpigbt say, that a parli^ibCot 
watrdiiideed* 0 m/ 2 jpo/c>t/^ Aul, at the same time might reasonably ett- 
tertahi^ aoiActking of the kind of feeling which dictated JVfr. Ben*' 
net's ansvOer to Di . Bentley, tliat he knew not what right the 
parliament had to give away •any man’s property." Let it be recol- 
lected too^ as has been already stated, that^ the bodies claiming 
this tax, are prei*isely those by whom the booksellers are most in- 
jured, without the least return of benefit; that at a time when 
King’s patents, and monopolies, are nearly at an end in all other 
branches of commei<*c, they bold, in common with the Kii^’^ 
printers, the monopoly of by far the most luciati\e branch of 
printing and bookselling busmess, tp the gieat injury t>f the book- 
sellers, and to the considerable dinimutiou ot the lovenue. Sup- 
posing, for a moment, that an Act should be passed, that evciy 
clothier should give 11 yardisof eveiy piece of ?loih be "manufac^ 
tured to the public libiaiies, would it not be eoijsi<lered an enor- 
mous hardship ? would it hotiaise the price of cloth materially i 
as the clothier would iialuiallv add the price of these 11 yards to 
the cost of the whole piece, and put a puce ,it accordingly.-*— 
The coinpaiifton may seem ludicious, but it is not less just; for 
there is as much relation lu tween the piililic Iibiuiics tiiid a cIo)h- 
ier^, as there is between them and a bookseller; but with this un-, 
fortunate difference, tiiat the tax in the one case \vould be laid on 
an article for w'hich the demand is cei tain ; and in the either, on 
that which the propiietoi is not surecWill e\ei lelmn him half tlie 
money he has expended on it. 

What the actual amount of the lax may be, if levied to the ful- 
lest extent, is extremely unccitaiu. If it is to include newspapers, 
whiqbjj^ under the denominatioti of oMer re; ;V///g6' in the Act, may 
be unders^od, it is, pethaps, not fating it too high, (wjth the 
Cami^dge gentleman), at 10, 000 A per annum. 

Some of the effects which may^be fairly anticipated Horn the 
of the tax are here stated. 

l/That the bookselling business being more than any yj|thcra 
^business of speculation ; the expenses of pap^r, printing, engraving, 
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8cc. bcinjy now so heav}^ and the hazard of loits 6tk all publications 
srvi^rh increased trom the state of the tintrs, and (the^ war with 
Anioiitt;;^, in particular, having greatly diminished the nunlber of 
purchasers, any addition viill have the effect of deterring froktt'tjiic 
undertaking of works. On woik<! witli pirnts, and of smalt im- 
^ pression, it must o|)erate decidedly. Coiisequenlly, here will be 
a ditninntion of the revenue from the diminislied consumption of 
paper, and a material i eduction of cntjdoymeiit for pi inters, and 
all classes of uitist^ connected with the publication of books. 

2. 'rhat the elcar and obvious effect of giving these eleven co- 
pies must he the enhancement of the pi ice of books ; as it is not to 
be believed foi a moment that the propiietor of any work will con- 
sent to pay such a ta\, without endeavouring to reimburse hiinSclf 
1(1 some way: lie has no other way than that of laying it on the 
public. Of" the effects of suc^i ineiea'^e on the advancement of 
ieaniing, iiiy Lord diief justice has given his opinion in his argu- 
ment on tbi.'^ subject. 

^ 3. lliat 111 taking th veil pmehaseis out of the market, a cer- 

tain number of VYhoai m:n lie, and always have been, depended on 
for llie purchase of c^pi iisive woiks, you icducc by so much the 
probability of tlu* piopiictoi being ndmbuised his expenses : if 
the impression ofi;ij30ok be enfiiciy sold, he is eleaily out of pock- 
et the full price (wheilui liadc oi niail is no matlei) of these ele- 
ven copies: if it be not sold, his lemaiiulei on hand is just dinii- 
Uiisfaed ill value that nunibcM'. 

4. /riiaf tins addition to the evpenves o/ publication wtil^havc 
the effect oi contiibiiting to th*' ultim.ste loss of the export trade , 
as, in the event o/* a peace ^h /' merica, the increased price of 
books will occasion a Icssienii^ ol duriand foi them, and be an in- 
diKferneiil for the pi iiitiiig ihcni there ; the effect of the drawback 
allowed bv goveniment, on expoilatioii, will in almost every case 
be completely coimloi acted. 

/i, 3*hat from the great uiice^ tainty of the sale of publications, all 
sach calculations as Wr. Moinv^gu has given of the ratio of tax on 
ini|>resshx^ of different luimbc s, are, ami must be, alti»gct)ier 
fallacioilpl ; such calculations bein«; founded on the supposition of 
fho cq^re sale of a book ; w'hich is so far from being ibe fact, that, 
acGC#whg to'^some, nut one in eighty according to others, not on^ 



in ten» and others^ not one in twenty woiks aie •successful* Com** 
pare tlie number of works piibli^hed^ and select those which i^ach 
a second edition; what piupoitioiidotliey bear to thewh^^? 

Siatli^ and last. Thai# the enforcen\ent of this tax will place tlu> 
owners of literary prop«il> on a worse footing than any olhei body 
of commercial or trading incii in His Majesty’s doniMuoiis; ortlTaif 
the same class in othyer kingdoms wheie liteiatiiie is cultivated ; 
and that it is djanic tiicali^ opposite to the principles of the British 
Coiistiliition^ and to all ])iecedents. 


Under all the«ie ciu unistames, it sniely is not expecting 
much of the Legislnline, ihdt it w d! lonfiiin lhal ( cmisI i nction of 
the ^ct of Ann, which a piactice ol 104 }eais, and two intermedi- 
ate Acts, have constituted the law of the counliy. A pl«in of im- 
provement on the pi esent inoile of entiy, ap])litahlc to all cases* 
attended with little eoinpai alive expense, and of ^leat jfiaitkal 
Htfff (to which lie is veiv sine that the booksellcis would have great 
pleasure in coiitiibuliiig) h«ts siiug#>sted itsilf to Ihe autlioi, wliicli 
may be woith> of consuKialuni, ^ ^ 

To require that the title ol ( Vviy book and pamphlet of c\eiy de- 
scription should be eiiteicd mthe legjsUi of the btalioneis' Com- 
pany ; and that, at the time ofniakiug siu h i nti}, one thereof 
be deposited w'lth the warehouse keepc*r. 

That of such books so eiUeied ami deliveud, all siich*as i elate 
to Divinity, Ecclesiastical Hi&toi};^^c. bi* sait to the libiur} of 
Sion College; such as lelatetoJaiw in <vri> depaitmciit, to the 
Library of Liiicolifs lim, oi the Temple ; such as Oeat of Modi- ^ 
cine. Surgery, Botany, Mineialogv, and the various bianclics of 
JMatiiral Hisloiy and IMiilosoph^, to tlie Library of the College 6f 
Pi^siciaiis; and all such as do not come under any of tlvse de- 
scriptions, to the British Mubemy. — ^'Fo put each of these ihiec 
fimt^mentioned libraries (with tlyf consent of the bodies to wliicii 
they belong) under new regulations, in older to rendci them ac- 
cessible at all comeiiient times to the members of the seveial pro- 
^fesslODS. Of the superior advantages to be^eiived from coiiccn- 
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trating such librancfl in iltemefropotU, hi preference to dispersing 
ill distant and remote parts of .the kingdom, it is presumed no 
one esA^entertain any doubt. 

It is necessary to remark, »that a subsequent Act <of I^arl^uitent 
has required the printer of eveiy vioik to ictain one copy of itqi 
po3scssioii;ri to produce, if requiied: consequently, this, with 
the cop^ which the Author has proposed slv^uld ue delivered at the 
time of entj V at Statioiiei s’ Hall, wouM make two copies, which 
a|c as many as aie leqiiired in Fiance. 

The Author submits his views on the subject, to the members 
of the Committee and the Legislature, with the fullest conviction^ 
that if there is any thing w oi thy of notice in this statement, it will not 
fail to meet wiih duo attention. He is not conscious of having 
q^er-stated an} iact, oi given to aii} argument an undue weight: 
if he has iiiadf) U'^e of rathei stiqng language in some parts, lie trusts 
that it will be excused, as pioceeding tiom'that espr/f dw c*orp3 
which all honoi able nuiuK must fcil, moieoi loss, and which he 
lonceives is fairly iialkd toitli by the language of the advocates for 
the learned b(>^dic<s damiing the light. Sutli as they ha\e 
been, and it is hoped, such as llicy aie, the booksdleis have ho* 
iioied their couiitiy and themselves by the publuation of works, 
vyhich, with all lljo^advantages of learned ease and affluence, the 
Universities have nevoi been able (noi tvtii attempted) to rival. 
The edition Cla»ke’s Ua sai, published by loiison ; ot Thuanus, 
t»y Buckley*; and, ih oui own time, the editions of the Bible, bbak- 
spearc, and Hume, vviU^not soon be forgotten, ft is melancholy 
to refleetj’ that the re'iult of the ]»ublication of these lliiee last works 
has proved, that iii England^ .th ' laigei and more extensive any 
liteiaiyiiiulei taking, the more l^ely it is to be attended with gi eat 
ultimate loss to tin* propiietoi. 


April^fi, 18U. 
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DRAMATIC EMANCIPATION, 


JtiVERY thing has improved within a century except the 
Drama, because gvery thing else is free. The*§tage only 
is subject to a ifionopoly. — All the success of a Dramatist 
depends on the taste, caprice, indolence, avarice, or jealousy, 
of three indivi4uals, the Managers of the three London 
Theatres ; for in England a piece is never represented for 
the first time on a provincial stage } and Douglas is pro- 
bably a solitary instance of a drama first performed at 
Edinburgh. V. 

When a Dramatist has presented his production to the 
London Manager, it is 'perhaps totally nejglected j for 
abpve 200 dramas are annuall) oiFcred to each of the great 
Theatres ; and consequently, if the piece be not reconj- 
mended by the reputation or infiucnce of the autht^r, it is 
never Ycad at all. When he calls again in all humility to 
inquire, whether it is judged! fit for representation, he i^as 
perhaps ,^e mortification of fu ding that his manuscript hgs 
been nnslaid. Many a good author has renounced tnc 
Drama in disgust. 
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So long as the Theatres enjoy exclasive privileges, nei- 
ther Comedians nor Dramatists should be managers?— 
Should a second Garrick give a sp^imen of his abijities to 
Kemble, or another School J'or* Scandal be oimred to 
Sheridan, would they be accepted ? I wish not to insinuate 
that either circumstance has occurred ; $ but* tbt^r*^night 
occur ; I speak in general j the jealousy of authors and 
actors is proverbial. ’ 

If the stage were free, a dramatist might follow the bent 
of his genius. He would introduce the characters that his 
judgment or fancy should prompt ; and it would be the 
interest of the manager to procure performers qualified to 
do them justice. Whereas now the dramatist is reduced 
not only to conader the pretensions, the vanity, the abi- 
lities, of the actors and actresses, but their age and corpu- 
lency. must take their measure aa well as the stage* 
tailor. • ^ 

If the stage were free, every manager would endeavour 
to induce an author of talent to give him thp preference ; 
whereas now an author must go cap Jn^hend to solicit the 
fiivor of a manager ; and should he succeed in this, some 
actor or actress may think that the part destined for them 
would not exhibit them to advantage, and may refuse to 
co-operate. Few authors of rank, of liberal sentiment, or 
independent fortune, would §ntcr a ^een-room cabal. 
Hence the degeneracy of our drama. Scenes of high life 
have been pourtrayed by individuals, who I^ve had little 
intercourse with good company, and genteel comedy has 
given place to buffoonery and brogue. 

Before 1737, though the YTheatres were licens^, the 
dramas were not ; but the p^sonal and political satire in- 
troduced on the stage necej&tated an Act, that every play 
should be licensed by the Lord Chamberlain. This Act, 
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reenable and necessary as it may be, passed not without 
opposiden, in which Lord GhesterHcld exerts all his elo- 
qnendh^ Ldt this Act ‘ cdntinue in force ; but this very 
measure supersedes the* necessity of licensing the Theasre 
^itja^ An improper play should not «be acted at all } but 
alt Bnrduu have an equal right to act a proper one. 

An individual is not prohibited, from setting up a cotton 
or woollen manufactory, lest it 'should hurt the interest of 
sr manufactory already established; and yet the ruin of a 
number of industrious journeymen has greater claims on 
the attention of the legislature 4han that of a company of 
players. 

' What contradiction in the British jurisprudence ! Actors 
are styled vagrants, and yht a greater solicitude is taken 
about their welfare than about any other class of people, 
it’ is illiberal to < stigmatize them with opprobrious deno> 
minations ; but, leave them to shift for themselves. 

All laws should consider the interest of the public, and 
not that of actors and managers ; for however great one’s 
passion for the Th*'itre, one must allow that we could do 
without it. Should tailors or shoemakers refuse to work 
from a disgust at .my ordinance, we should be in a 
^lemma ; but should our comcdimis adopt any other pro* 
fessiofl, "however t^r secession might be regretted by 
amateurs, it wouid cause no 1 ^ss to the state. 

Why has the system or travelling improlM So much 
within a century ? Its being 1 ft to itself. We travel with 
comfort and expedition, because every innkeeper is licensed 
to let post horses, or to set up stage coaches. If the*post 
here, were on the same footir^g as in Germany, we should 
probably travel here as uncon fortably and slonriy as there. 
Let man open a Theatre tc*^ act licensed plays. ’The^ijq, 

amtjptnents nught be made objects of taxation ; for taxi^ 
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must be laid oft something, Sbad no more proper obj^t 
could be fouftd. In France they contribute also to me 
poor-rates of the parish the tenth part of Ae ojm'ance 
money ; every ticket is stamped a five shilling ^ket is 
rated sixpence. Thisjs called & drmt de V indigence. The 
British governm«jnt has been accused its* rgiaferS'’^ 
encouraging drunkenness for the benefit of the rev^ue. 
At any rate, it could incur no blame by encouraging dra- 
matic amusements from motives of charity and finance ; 
and rival managers would, endeavour to pr9cure the best 
performers, and render their Theatres tis convenient as 
possible ; as rival innkeepers endeavour to render their 
chaises comfortable, and to procure excellent horses. / 

But if the legislature should not judge propir to permit 
an indefinite number of Theatres, it would, though not 
entirely, terminate in part many of the pre,sent abuses, and 
<■ render an essential service to the drama, by licensing more 
Theatres than at present. 

It is the height of absurdity to pay any attention to the 
patents granted by Charles II. Londonjs, three times as 
large as it was in his reign ; and if the population then 
could support two Theatres, it could at present support 
six. Suppose the hackney-coaches should require,, that'* 
their number should be limited to what it was in .Charles 
the Second’s time. Let any one look at*the map of Lon- 
don at that period. In his lime, people resided mofe in 
the country. If the numbers that have increased the po- 
pulation of London had settled at York or Exeter, could 
Charles’s patentees have objected to their having a Theatre.^ 
Poor Marybone is a posthuny>us child, unnamed ^ the 
will of his father. t 

^ London was then the coital of England alone ; it has 
successively become the capital of Great Britain, and of 
, the United Kingdoih. Numbers, who ;^ould have filled 
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the Theatres of Edinburgh W Dublin, now contribute to 
cJ^ipose the London audiences. Is it just, ithat the room 
that is insuiBcient for 'those for whom it was originally 
destined, should be et^rossed by (those who were con* 
ridered aliens in Charles’s time ? HaQrc not English actors 
*aliso%i»HPe to cqmplain) when Scotch and Irishmen are 
employed on these two Theatres ? but not only actors but 
managers now are Irish and Scotchtuen. No unprejudiced 
mind would wish to deprive us of the talents of Sheridan, 
or of the cougtrymen of Home. By no means. Let them 
enter into competition, Lut no^o the exclusion of our own 
people. They are welcome to their share, but the num* 
.her of the loaves and fishes must be increased. Has not 
the King of the United Kingdom the same right to grant 
patents that the King of England had ? If any attention 
^ust be paid to^^Charles’s patents, let a reasonable inter- 
pretation be givei? to them. Let no new Theatre be erected 
in those parts ot the' town that were built at that period. 
Charles could as little foresee the future grandeur of Lon- 
don, when he granted them, as when he gave a tax upon 
the London coals to a natural son. 

All monopolies are against the natural and ronstitutional 
nights of the People ; but, nevertheless, should it be judged 
proper to indemnify these Patentees, let every Proprietor of 
a New Theatre aSsign to there, during a number of years, a 
certain portion of his profits. Though justice would not 
confirm their claims, lib( ’'al''w might take their case into 
consideration, as well as that of the Dukes of Richmond 
and Athol. 

Patents of exclusion arc jnly granted to the most useful 
and'ing^Afibus invontions for t term of years ; and yet these 
Patentees, without 'ja shadow of 'meri^ reqciljl^ 
that their monopoly should last for ever. The descendants 

Shakespeare, iLuiyare existing, wolildbe prevented by- 
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them from representing the productions of their ancestor j 
nay, they wopld not suffer an author to perform his c^;i 
drama. ' ^ 

Why refer to the Theatrical Rep;uIations of ChiSies the 
Second, in whose tinve the drama was allowedly depraved ? 
Is not the drama more indebted to Elizabctlv whj^.A.li'Snr 
the capital had not a quarter of its present extent, permit- 
ted seven principal Tli&atres? Had London then been 
confined to two, and they been managed wi+h so much par- 
tiality and injustice as our Theatres at present, Shakespeare 
would probably have been lost tor ever. * ' 

Beside, a Patent can beVorLited for abuse. Whenever 
there is a proposal for erecting a New Theatre, the Paten- 
tees cry out against tlie ihjuotic,e that they woaM suffer.— 
Have they themselves been guilty of no injustice? The 
Sovereignty pf the Lie of Man was taken from the Athol^ 
family, because it had favored a system of^smuggling. Have 
not the Managers favored smuggling also * Have not the 
kinsmen and proteges of Managers produced on the Stage, 
as their pwn labors, tranolatious from languages, of which, 
if required in a Court of Justice, tlH»y would not be able to 
translate a sentence, and this at the expease of the real trans- 
lator, who had labored to acquire the language ? Is Dpt lite- 
rary property sacred, or is it more pardonable to smuggle 
works of genius than spirituous liquors ? > 

What further proof can be required, that two Theatres 
are not sufficient, than that these two are always full, though 
the sapie pieces are performed thirty successiVe nights; — 
Should a spectator have returned a third time to see the 
same piece, he, however foivl of the drama, muat have 
recourse to some other amusrment the other twenty-seven 
nights, a^ wait with jiatienc?, till every school-boy, board- 
%g-school miss, and apprerjfice, have seen the raree-show. 
A family from the country, that C{^es.to spend a month in 
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town, might find Cinderella performed every night at one 
hohse, and Blue-Beard at the odier. What judgment 
would a foreigner, who, came to pass a winter in London, 
form ol^our dramatic taste ? ^ , 

Even if pieces of transcendent merif, were to be acted on 
-bodsi^jirty times running, the lover* of the drama, after 
paying a tribute td their excellence, would regret being con- 
fined to two Theatres. 

What inducement has the Manager to engage good 
actors, and perform good plays, when the house will be suf- 
ficiently full w'lth any actors and any plays ? The number of 
theatres ought to be so far in p%portion to the population, 
tj^at every house should remain empty by a bad representa- 
tion ; moderately full for |n indifferent one ; full for a 
good one ; but never overflowing, except for a perform- 
ance of transcendent merit. 

Every tradesman expects that some wares should remain 
on his hands ; and what inducement would a manufacturer 
have, should he be as certain to sell bad articles as good 
ones ? The Managers at Paris are content, when two-thirds 
of their houses are’tuil : and yet their profits enable them to 
support thtir rank in life, and to make a creditable appear- 
ftnee. It is not necessary that they should be Grands Seig- 
neurs. JLhe question is simple : is the Public to depend on 
the Manager, or the Manage.’ on the Public ? 

A Parisian enjoys the theatres in comfort. They are, 
except on extraordinary occasions, seldom too full to admit 
of a spectatoi’s arriving as late as he pleases, of his sitting,at 
his ease, or his changing his place to join an acquaintance in 
a distant box. Whereas in ^ondon, an individual, who is 
so foriunate as to have found, a place, is obliged, at the risk 
of his health, to retain it, lest ^e should be unab|^ ^ fi^^ 
ano^er. Add to this, seldom i night passes without rough' 
words, sometimes j^lowSfc.exchangcd, ifrppft the ^city pf ^ 
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seats. Mai^ a duel has hadf the same source. The 
who opens me box at Paris, .would be as surpmed, shouil(i a 
stranger dp him a shilling, as a journeyman in ^ly shop 
would be at receiving One from a customer. 

In London, an idUividual, having walked two or tht^ 
miles, or paid his hackney-coach, (fur in these^nie^tnany a 
gentleman of qualit/ is jess able to keep his carriage, not 
only than a Manager, but a Boxkeeper) arrives at the 
theatre, and is informed that the house is full, if he has not 
the good fortune to be admitted into the fifth tier of boxes, 
where, perhaps, he may aee Ihnour’s horses wag their 
taill ; but, as to hearing, he might as well expect to hear a 
sermon in the whlspeiing-.gallery in St. Paul’s. ^ 

The Patentees allege, that they have built liouses suffi- 
ciently large to contain the public ; but if it may be allowed 
to illustrate the profane by the sacred, newr that the popu-* 
lation of Marybonc io so increased that one^church will not 
contain the parishioners, no one proposes to build a cathe- 
dral so large, that onc-half of the congiegatjon could not 
hear the discourse. No ; it is prr^s^l .to build several 
churches for the comenience of all. It may be defined at 
what distance the human ^oice may be heard with ease, and^ 
without any extraordinary exertion of the actor. In the 
cathedral-theatres, should the actor speak in a naturtd tone, 
he would not be heard by half the audience: should he 
bawl, he would distort his countenance; and often the 
effect that Garrick produced was attributed to fiis gc^ures, ' 
as well as to his utterance. 

If the patent houses dhould be deserted in consequrace 
of the erection of new Theatre^ the Managers would have 
no right to complam, provided their audience amounted to 
tM number that woul#have ^lled their original houses, ^If 
tM patentees have doubled me size of their Theatres, they 
jgiust consent to their remaining htM enfp^. If a man had 

VOL.U. Pam. No. IV. \ 2 A 2 
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received a patent to set up between Londoj^ and .Bfttb a 
stagc>coach)^hicli usually carries six inside passengers, and 
is draAi^t by Four horse®, should bis patent exclude others 
from setting up other coaches as fhe increase of the two 
jcirifi^niight^^ require i Would any attention be paid to the 
Patentee,’' should' he offer to build a machine capable of 
conveying forty passengers, and drawn by forty horses ? 
The patent had been originally given under the supposition’^ 
that the road would only support one stage-coach. 

In Paris, Vienna, and Berlin, there are a set of amateurs, 
called ft bonnes or Iiubitui% '0io have silver tickets and 
whose constant attendance qualifies them as critics. On 
t'neir decision depends the success of a new piece, and they 
have preserved the sacred fire from the days of Corneille 
and Racine. But who arc the constant attenders at the 

i 

' London theatres (if aticndcrs they can be called who pay 
no attention at ,?Ii)? tl)e Cyprian corps and their admirers ; 
who come reeling from the tavern to return to the bagnio. 
These are the manager’s friends and patrons, who support 
Iiim through thick and thin, and enable him to insult the 
taste and understanding of the public with horses and ele- 
i.phants. To them it is indifterent whatever is performed, 
a tragedy, or a harlequinade, an oratorio, or a farce. Thus 
while the habiiiies in France have preserved the purity of 
the drama, the pl(ii/;j^oers L) I'ingland have corrupted it. 

Nor has the manager be';n ungrateful to his patrons and 
patronesses/ for he has ace jinmodatcd his friends in the 
lobby with sofas, at the same time that the audience in 
the boxes and pit are seated like schoolboys on benches. 
Hius it is cletir that in enlarging the houie he would not 
sacrifice any emolument to t|ie comfort of the public. In 
8 ie houses on the continent^ the Boxes are provided 9 ^ 
chain, and the seats in the pit divided into arm-seats^ so 
that ftvery qpe^t?*.or ha^ space allotted to him without, thi|. 
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pos^ilit]^ oOidttg crowded. Were the' dbr^a emanci|c|x 
tedy every h^ee would vie with its, ndlghbouij^ comfostdV 
It is 9 lie^ed, that two great theatres are saiHci^it, be* 
caHse the English have'not so much taste for the drama, as 
the French, In the j%ign of Elizabeth, the pinion for rhe, 
theatre was So Atcessivc that the royal* BearW&rS com- 
plained to the Queen, that the people took more delight 
in stage-playing than in bearbaiting : but when one recol- 
lects the distance of the playhouses, the uncertainty of 
finding a place; the possibility of being pushed and squee- 
zed ; nay, of being mobbe<^%y some prostitute, or insulted 
by some bully, is it surprising that so many prefer clubs 
and gaming-houses to dramatic amusements, aupnded witS 
so much inconvenieuce. Beside, tlie coach-hire, which 
from remote parts of the town is considerable, should be 
added to the entrance-money. * 

Behold an additional proof, that two gr^at theatres afe 
not sufficient. I’he Box-keepers in a' I the other capitals 
are mere servants, who descend cap in hmdto a carriage 
to receive the orders of any persoj>^?TShing to engage a 
box, whereas in London the place of boxkeeper is a post 
of emolumefit, and the Dramatic Mirror, that informs us, t 
that the Right lion. R. B. Sheridan has assigned his pro- 
perty in Drury Lane to Mr. Thomas Sheridan, a gentle- 
man of very brilliant talents, and who is highly esteemed 
by all ranks of people, assures us in the same page, that 
the bbxkeeper of the said theatre, “ is a very obliging gen- 
tleman, who is much respected by some of the most dis- 
tinguished characters in this coiyitry for his moral deq;iean- 
oar, talents, and integrity.’* This officer is without doubt, 
deserving of these encc^ums ; but if the stage were free, 
thsfynxt Wbutd be bene^h tl^ acceptance of such a chat 
meter. Boxkcepcrs receive c^stiqas-boxes, preSiaiio 
gP game,' wine, rum, &c. and, fi the''^stoni8hmeiit of 
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foreigners, people talk of having interest at box*0j!ice> 
lln the Chronicle February 29, f812, we find 

the following list of the Resent theatres of London,* in> 
serted there by one of ‘the Drury-lane speculators, to mis- 
lead,^ public. • 

' ^ Sporlrttors. 

J. Covent Garden, capable of fcontaining SOOO 


2. Drury Lane 2800 

S. Opera 3300 

4. Pautbeon 3000 

5. Little 'I’hcatre, Hayni^ct 1800 

6. Lyceum 2000 

Y. Surrey 2500 

8. Astley’s Olympic Pavilion 1500 . 

0. Astley’s Amphitheatre 2500 

10. Sadler’s Wells 2200 

11. Sansp.mil, Strand 1500 

12. Regency, Tottenham Court Road . . 1600 

13. Royalty Theatre 1600 


29,500 

**Thus,” adds this respectable partizan of thp second, and 
* opposer of a third, theatre speculation, “ we have thirteen 
theatres in this undramatical town, capable of containmg 
near thirty thou^and spect'.fors.” 

By the like barefaced asc-^rtions of interested individuals, 
our good peopljP are duped. Honest John Bull reads the 
sura total, and exclaims that there are theatres in plenty 1 
But was this speculator ignorant that the Lyceum is a tcm> 
porai'y substitute for Druy Lane, and that the summer 



theatref. hav^lways been sufficiently^ full on 
Opora nights/ tull for the convenience of the pub 


publ 
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Aottgh'fuittj^eihaps^ fo^ the avarice «of the managat^) 
a third greai^hetui'e shotddJbe ef>ened at Icc^fowii^ca 
in die ■^eek. > > ✓ ' * ' 

. Should the second I&lian Opera* not succeed, let not il^ 
failure be used as an argument against a greater number 
English theatres. * People go to the Opera (jeoaUse it is 
the hishion to see and to be seen there ; and two operas 
must divide, instead of uniting, the first circles. > But the 
spectators frequent the playhouse to see the drama ; and 
provided his neighbours behave with propriet!;% the man of 
the first quality is contelflp^to sit nitre Paul et Pierre. 
Though the second Italian Opera has little prospect of suc- 
cess, government acted wisely in permitting tjie attempt^ 
and the competition has already brought back the people 
of the Haymarket to a sense of their duty. May we never 
hope to see the English drama at the Pantheon ? Might ir* 
not be opened for the*inhabiiants of Masylebonc at nine 
o’clotk, and give one comedy or tragedy only ? Three 
hours’ attendance would suffice for mod ‘rate amateurs. 
There are probably even now thej^vr enough open, if 
they were all permitted to act ration.il plays. Bui it is 
absurd and Equivocal tp cite thdr number to the classical, 
ama^r, while the minor theatres are confined to burlettas, 
timbers, and dancing dogs. 

In 1747, regular dramas werq permitted to be performed 
at the playhouse in Goodman’s fields, notwithstanding the 
patents of the two great theatres, and to the lexistence of 
this third theatre the public owed Garrick. Having re- 
ceived some slights from the ^lanagers of Drury' lane and 
Coverit Garden, he determined to try' his theatrical abilities 
in Goodpan’s fields. first appeared as Richard th^ 

; his reputation immediately established, and dh- 
r^g the season that he performed there, all the fashion&blesf, 
tji^tics,* cQUnoisseurs, and amatdih, crow.ded a theafrh 
which had been frequented only by the inhabitahts of the city. 



In 1787, John Palmer was threatened by Meafei*8, Harris; 
Lifiley, am^olman, with a prosecution, shdtild'he act re. 
gular dramas on his newly erected JR.oyaUy theatre j and 
even when it was open lor musical' and pantomiinical per* 
J^^rmances, an information was laid agVjnst Dc'lpini for only 
crying out “ Rorst Beef,” while acting the part of clown. 
Thus had another Garrick appeared forty years later, he 
would not have found the same resource in Goodman’s 
fields, and his talents might have been buried for ever in 
obscurity. 

It is an undecided point, whither theatres imprpve the 
morali'^y of a nation ; the legislator, however, may be con- 
A:nt if the}' contribute not to deprave it ; but it is decided, 
that good plays might improve the national taste. Why, 
‘therefore, when a number of minor theatres are opened, 
are they prevented from acting the legitimate productions 
of the best draptatists ? Is the legislature afraid of improf* 
ing the taste of the people ? The Surry theatre has, in the 
opinion of nvmy j idgcs, just the dimensions that a theatre 
ought to have; ? even that of Tottenham Court Road, 
and the Sans souci must be magnificent edifices compared 
to those, on which Shakespeare’s works were first per- 
formed. But in order to favor the monopolists, the 
niinoi* Theatres are confin d to melo-drainas. All dnjust 
reguhtions will be evaded. Even the lower classes of 
people have too much taste to relish the farrago of non- 
sense, to which' the liuf'ralit’"' of Mr. Harris and colleagues 
would confij.o them. Some plays of a higher order have 
been brought forwanl at the minor theatres ; but at the 
end of a few sentences t lie' harpsichord is sounded, to the 
surprise of the strung i.r, who perhaps conceives tl^ the 
instrument has been touched by accident ; and this ipanp^ 
vrd is practised, that the pie^o may come under 'the deno- 
Mnadbn bf a ^rjrelo-drfftna. While the- managers bf Ae 
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{Treat .tjbea^res bmpg forward (hdrj&urrcptitious translations 
to tb.e.deuin^t of the giving translator, the Regency TAe- 
itre can only bring forward Rowe*^ Jane Sh^ by equh'o- 
catioB. . • , ^ 

if'hese little theatre^are more adapted to the representation 
of many regulardfamas, particularly of the ykcdihqfiv^eoi^eS'^ 
than the cathedral theatre of Covent Garden; and as the ma- 
nager there has shown such a predilection for the Brute CreeV* 
tion, the public would not lose, were he to exchange pa- 
tents with Astley, whose rights, by the bye,, he seems to 
Iiave infnnged. Let the t^ks of Rowe and Otway, Far- 
quhar and Goldsmith, be performed at the Royal Circus, 
and horses and elephants keep possession of Covent Gv- 
den ; the si^e of both theatres ‘recommends th*e exchange. 
Has the proprietor of Sadler’s wells no spirit of specula- 
tion ? May we not expect to see the gapibols of a whde . 
at his aqiutic theatre ? ' 

The moralists, who judge that more theatres for the 
regular drama would be productive of vice,^ consent that 
the minor theatres should exhibit buH'iU.is, rope-dancers, 
and dancing dogs ; as if the youu^ apprentice would be 
Ic^ afiecteAby the allureiueiUs of a courtezan, during the^ 
feat!|, of a tumbler, than during the performance ot 
George Barnwell. •• 

Beside, though the lobby of each of the ’great theatres is a 
focus of vice; youth and inexperience, \\ho cannot have 
thrown aside a sense of dtccncy, are less exposed to tempta* 
tiqn there, than in their walk home to a distant quarter of the 
m^propolis. Could every inlmbitant here, as at Paris, find 
ft d^atre in h^ own distritt, the danger of seduction 
wovild be of shorter dm*ation. 

jU jiL arge cities are su|!^sed to favor corruption : may not 
^e^ sao^e .thing be said ni large tlieatres? a number of 
(^lea would dess prodiiltiv^ of imniora]iit;jii^ 
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two larg« oiies. Immorality might be elTectudly bashed 
ftdra the steee by the necessity of a licei^ for the per- 
formance ; essential,* which it is by no means proposed 
to abolish ; but the immorality iS among the audience 
in the boxes and lobbies, and w^en the play-going 
CypnaiTs are’ sepa?“ated into but two divisions, their numbers 
render each so formidable, that they set all decency at 
defiat^ce, and every modest woman is exposed to their 
insults. Were there more theatres, the courtezans would 
every where appear in a smaller number, and would hot 
longer be allowed the same liberties. 

The late cry against the immorality of the private boxes, 
vtes absurd in the extreme. Is any immorality or impro- 
priety supposed to take plkce at the Opera ? but though 
not in point of morality, the discontent of the public was 
-<iot unfounded. . If any one might open a theatre, he 
might make any arrangement, or ask any price that he 
thought proper, and the discontented might remain away ; 
but while thej stagf' is a monopoly, the manager has no 
right to exclude «tha nidience from their usual places ; and 
if the parliament or Chamberlain limit the number of the 
^theatres, the parliament or Chamberlain should fix the 
prices also. If the patentees insist that the number of theatres 
should tjot rise with the population, the public may (and 
with equal reason) insist that the prices should not rise 
with the value of things. 

May I be„alIowcd the following digressions P-^-In the 
pi^cipal theatres on the continent, the pit is divided into 
two, parquet and parterre. Tji’he first, which is nearest the ' 
orchefethi and consists of about a third of the whole pit,' is 
furerished rows of arm-chairs. Here the spedator 
payii the bt^pricc ; and consequently the parquet is equaAi)i 
ly resptjjftj^ie with the boxes, ^d it is just, that the speo ' 
tutor, itibo is placed 'to the gr<^test advantage, sliot^Id payoi 
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c^c$y> and ^jeqaenjed, by aaiafpur4.: of. thjE^rsj^-iquatity* 
^bqyJd an . arji'^ngement of this tcind ai|^pted;kjii .tb^ 
presgpt-^state. of the tlreatres, it wopld be violently’^l^iosed 
by -usual frequenters of the pic,; bqt should the d^ama 
evef tbe emancipated, it might be adopted •fp,tha ’^grea? 
advantage, of the arf. But perhaps the managers., even 
nonr might leConcile the public to the measure, by opening 
th’ef;back-front.boxes for the ' pit-price. It is reasonable 
that the best places should be dearer than th§ worst. . 

On the court theatre atg^ienna, five German plays, and 
two Italian operas are performed every week. M^ht not 
English plays and Italian operas both be performed at the 
same house ? The chief additional expense ■^rould be - 2 , 
room in the neighbourhood for the . dancers to praedse, 
while the stage was engaged by the English rehearsals ; . 
and the subscribers might engage their, boxes cither for 
the English or for the Italian nights, or forlboth. 

Should it be propo.sod to emancipate the drama entirely, 
oy. even to increase the number of theattvs., the.sharehold> 
cm, .of Urury-Lane and Covent-GSrden would probably 
protest. Thus a number of speculators, without any drat-. 

taste or propensity, having laid out so many hundred 
pounds in this speculation, because no copper mine', 
canal, 'HO tunnel, offered more advantagedus terms ; . thei^, 
influence will be exerted to perpetuate a monopoly, which 
is » not only unjust and unconstitutional, but is ^humiliating 
to .g^ms;. oppressive to the literature, and consequently- - 
' dwCgatory. to the honor, of th^ nadon. . 

Lord Ossulston, in l&l 2, begged leave mbriagia 
a bill for the erecdon of a third theatre, Sheridan had.soli- 
<iblid:tbe'Opposidon of ^Kis friends ; and so h<q>pily is John- 
Bullcrepmsented, that wdierf self-interest induces, fihem; not . 
tO'. bfttay. his -advantage, hi| repi^eeiftadves sacri^e hi« 



tomfc^ts. to private ^endshi^. iHow could these 
Jjave the. ilUna^urf to refuse to a boon companion* whose 
wit and gai^ had t)il enlivened their convivial hours, a 
request Vhich would only cramp the literature and ta^ of 
a nation* and incommode a million* of inhabitants ?;.ft is 
’SaguIaK, thafr Sheridan, who had produce^ the best drama, 
should have proved the chief obstacle to our dramatic ini- 
provement; and that the shade of Charles the Second, 
who, during his life, didused gaiety and pleasure through his 
KtUe .capital, should so long after his death spread a gloom 
through this immense metropolis. 

And .who was on this occasion the chief supporter of 
t^is odious monopoly ? Mr. Whitbread, the great advocate 
for reform,'perpetually aiming at the hydra heads of abuse, 
and proposing to cleanse the Augean stables of corruption. 
,_Tbe patentees of Drury Lane had had the wit to choose 
him for their chiyf. Tiic direction of a theatre was a sop 
for Cerberus : fie, who, if one may conclude from the usu- 
al tenor of his conduct, would have been their antagonist, 
took up the cudgd in their favor, and maintained that if 
any. one might open a iheatrc, wc should be overrun by 
bad actors, an»l be in danger of being jostled. by Hamlets 
* in- the street ! ! ! , ’ 

the understand of a senato ever insulted by 
^||pch arguments'? Woaivl Mr. Whitbread have ventured 
to convene the publicans of the metropolis, and propose to 
^em that in order to improve the quality of beer, he and 
.^y- other of his colleagues should have the exclusive pri- 
^.yilege of selling it? No j IVIr. Whitbread has too just an 
t epj^ion.of the good sense ot' lus customers, whose interest 
be .was promoting, even in this opposition to the g^ersl 
^shjes of the public. Were a variety of theatres ' to 
c§t4>lii>hed, it would be a deaitj^low to the neighbouring ajle- 
should bf. in lets danger of being , jostled by 



drunkards m the street * measure rm niegativ^ 
very small nfijority. ' What could all the waters of Cas*E»i 
fia<aTaU against the united influence- of beer aira wne? ■ 

But sin<!e this parliamentary triujnph, the patentees have 
trespassed siiil farther on the patience of the public.' In 
summer, only one theatre is usually opened fdl' regula? 
drama ; yet because ’three individuals, the managers of 
the Haymarket, were at variance, the capital of three king* 
doms was, during several months in 1813, deprive of 
one of the most liberal amusements of ciylised society. 
One would have imagined, that in consideration of this 
unjustifiable privation, a little cotnmon sense vitould have 
induced the otiter monopolists rather to overlook any itt* 
fringement on tlt-eir ptivileges, *han to offer the question to 
public discussion. hVir from it. 'I'hough the only theatre 
authorised to act tragedy and comedy, neglected to take 
advantage of tlii". license, the perlormers»of a musical the- 
atre have venturi. J to appear in tlie odious character of 
informers, aga!'i-.i: the manager of the Pantheon for per- 
forming soiiK ll’.uig rational ; thus endgavoairing to conflne 
individuals to their own operas amPbnrlettas, whether fond 
of music oj* not. 

The Lord Chamberlain, without any impropriety, niight 
prosecute a set of actors for the contempt of his authcrifyT” 
but actors or managers who eat the br^ad of the public, 
after having presumed to come forward to prosecute th«r 
brethren for endeavouring to amuse their patrons. Would 
never appear again ;is candidates for public favor, ‘wefe 
they - not inclined by the Iqpg duration of the abuse, to 
consider themselves the masters rather than the servants of 
■the public. What a contrast between the private feelings 
isf a^ipanager, and the humble address, spoken in his name, 
-at- thse' opening and close ofj every season ! In his 
‘he professes his gratitude no his wbrthy masters, ifeits 
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their tastes, flatters thdr humois, and^solicks the.continu< 
wee of theti|patronage, while, he zs laughing^'in deeve, 
and e^ing'^ himself, If you like not the dishes that T^iay 
before yVii, pray remain, at home ; there are people enough 
to All your places^ but if any one else presume to cater 
S»r you,' I,wiil segd him to jail.** « ^ 

A set of speculators build a theatre, a speculator under* 
^es to manage it, a musical contractor binds himself to 
produce whatever songs, pantomimes, local pieces, &c. 
may be required of him, and dramatic marauders poach 
for them. Such is the state of the drama, in the country 
of Shakespeare. 

*The discouragement, which S'?me distinguished authors 
have reedved from managers, has been sufficient to dis- 
gust them of writing for the stage, but this discourage- 
ment might be attributed to want of taste and of judgment, 
so well as to jealousy or any sinister motive. Their con- 
duct towards translators is still more reprehensible. 

On the list of modern plays, scarce a translation from 
the German will b«k.^ound, but in the name of a friend or 
kinsman of a manager, or of a manager himself, sca,rce' 
,arty of whom understand a word of German. 

■ ' Nothing can be so easy as to produce the translation of a 
tfanslattoH : by changing blue skies,” into “ azure heav- 
ens,” billows into “ v a»'es,” “ fogs ” into “ mf^s,’* 
“ houses ” into “ dwellings,’* &c. &c. or vice versd, one 


ihay appropriate to one’s self works of one’s predecessor, 
and- by the help of one’s mother tongue produce a fransla- 


6on from any language whate ver. ^ * 

'■®itj' for , brevity’s sake, I shall only state the 


y^hich I have i^eceivcd from the Manager of 

Gari^eh,-^^btigh mind- is not a Solitary case. Mah^'offier 
trai^^S^ have equal rdason tef complain. 

' raided some time m^Gerihany, fcoh^eivi^tlftal 



the'^orks.jfif ^bt^ebue,* 'wbo^ejn^e 'was-thda (4796) ai»* 
knawh '-m Hkgland, Wc:|^ld;sudce^. on the I^ndon- stages 
t'.thiereibr^: having finished a translation <of^the ¥kguj>of 
the Sun, sent -it over td;my friends, in. England, .urfio ,com-‘‘ 
ntunicated^t to the* Manager of Covent Garden. .. After 
some time* e managers returned the lisuj^l ar&wgr, . that it 
WQuld, not. succeed in'represcntatioii. 

.Meanwhile the Stratiger was acted; Kotzebue had 
^come the favorite of the English Stage, and diftc|:ent 
writers began translating his works ; but Jin hopes tfatut 
one of the managers might be induced to accept my trans- 
lation, I deferred its publication, till Miss Plumptre, ignorant 
that 'a translation of the Virgin of the Sun was already in 
being, having translated it, advertised her’s. * My maniw 
script Wits then committed to the press ; but notwithstand- 
ing the diligence of my printer, she got the start of me. by . 
a few days. Both translations, however, were tolerably ^c- 
cessful, and both received the approbation of the Reviews 
of that year (1799.). 

Had I, when my translation was^ .fj’st. rejected by the 
manager, endeavoured to have it performed on one of the 
minor theatres, Mr. Harris would, probably, have prosecu- , 
ted. the performers with so little mercy, as he had shown 
to Delpini^or crying out “ roast beef.” No— the* Vitgirr- 
of tl]K Sun, when rejected as unfit for refJresentatbn, was, 
without doubt, marked down in the tablets of the manager 
as a fit object for a future ‘ 

At length, after an interval of twelve years, Mr. Hairia 
thinks that an operation migh^bc undertaken without a to^ 
fi.agmnt manifestation of injusdee, and Mr. Reynolds at-this 
fefieate^ desire undertakes to execute ii. r" . ? 

if jHarris had altered his opinion of the Viur^n 
the Sun, why was .not Miss, Plumptre or myself .invijfi^j|a 
bjri^g it forwai^d ? 
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indtied to the authoi^*$ profits ; aiid it tras his intention to 
serVe a frien^ ; or possibly he.mig^t make* a better bargain 
Duitb an author less hltitled to the production. 

Mr. Reynolds carefully informs the public, that hife 
jiece is chiefly taken from the Inca? of Maraontel, bat 
he cannot •deny that it consists of Kotzebue’s pece of live 
acts cut down into throe, and that^of 'these three acts more 
than two-thirds are taken from Miss Plumpire’s translation ; 
sometimes verbally for pages together, somedmes the ideas 
being transplanted from one scene to another. 

Perhaps I ni.iy be told that this is Mi.-8 Plumptre’s adair, 
and no' mine ; But cv'ni if tlie manager had accepted her 
tfanslation avowedly, and in her name, yet my translation 
having been offered to liim first, I might have complained 
of his partiality. I'rivato pei-sons may act capriciously, and 
-indulge in the p'rcposst xJons of friendship, but so long as 
the managers hjiw a monopoly, individuals arc intitlod to 
the same impaitiality from them, as from a judge, jusdee, 
or any other official character. 

During my residence in Germany, I Couiniunicated my 
translation to Kotzebue, who ajjprovcd of it, and the 
£ng]ish reviewers of 1 79i), judged favorably' of it, and 
had the manueor at lengdi conceived it more likely to 
sScoeol!' in three acts, he should have left it to my option 
to abridge it. 

- Mr. Reynolds may allege, that some passages in the 
original wanld not be tol ••ated on the English stage. 
This is possible, but these passages occur vei'y rarely, and 
can the drawing of a pen he;'e and there across a produc- 
doBt, make it his property ? I'he farrier cannot claim a 
horse, because he has ciooped and docked it. 

I wbh-not to detract from the merit of Mr. Reynolds : 

I have read and seen several af his productions with plea- 
sore ; and 1, have also seen a'' transladon of his Notoriety 
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psrforcsed iit'Viepina with general applause^ and iLmay 
give him pleasure to hQ>);r, that D4^one attempted to r/fe; 
him of bis laurels; his name stood on the’^play .hilli 
"i^at^eould have induted Mr. Reynolds to be less caifdid 
toward ^Lc^bue ? What, but. his allowed ignorance 
the GermatHanguage ? he could not pass fcr th’e translator, ' 
and, consequently, withouf attempting to improve it he was 
obliged to alter it. The gypscy stains the features of the 
child* not to improve its beauty, but to pass it as he»"own. 
Why has he not given it a new title also It is a pity, • thSt 
he, had in titled one of his former pieces “Speculation:’* 
what title could have been more suitable to this ? . ^ ■ 

Would anyone consult .Kotzebue, he would regret sevi^ 
ral of the finest harangues and episodes, omitted in the 
new Operatic Drama; particularly the episode, in which 
the High Priest acknowledges Rolla as his son.; which 
is ■ <!oqsidered the most afTeciing scene’ jn the whole, 
and would have alFordeJ a pleasure, which no carpen- 
try, no thunder and lightning, could create, But how 
could these beauties be introduced in^v. druma professedly 
derived from Marmontel ? no : passages of inferior merit 
have been substituted, and new scenes introduced, without , 
any tendency to the catastrophe. The Peruvians are 
marched and countermarched; some harlequin erirJftain- 
ment has possibly supplied a practical joke for the nuns in 
the convent-garden ; and instead of the quaint observations 
of Kotzebue’s Diego, which, however insignificant, are 
national and expressive of the superstition and prejudices .of 
th<;i.^^nish character, jokes an^j jests have been put into the 
n^^tfa. of Liston, which arc characteristic of no nation what-' 
ever. Mr. Reynolds was obliged to let ofT half of the wine^ 
bu|>)fQuld jan author, who so often has contributed to the 
eQit§rtej|itQ£iU'.Qf the public, | only fill up the barr^ withi 
^Kotzebue, in his namral vigor ’required no fe>rei^ 
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aid ; "the new Virgin of the Sun owes half its success ta 
the scene>painter. Well may ^t be called an iiperatic 
drama, that signi^ a drama that has undergone an 
operation. Diego kne^ not his master in the wildeiness. 
I^tzebue would not recollect his bwn daughter till the 
&st thundef of ^applayse (for every passage that has been 
^plaudcd is derived from him) Would recal her to his 
memory, and he then might exclaim : 

lo this new play, are new and good things too. 

Bat nought that’s’ new is good, and nought that’s good is new. 

htr. Reynolds maintains, that the Virgin of the Sun, 
having been a certain number of years in print, the mana- 
ger has a right to bring it on the stage. It is possible th^ 
after a certain period, any one may reprint a work ; but 
no conscientious bookseller will reprint the work of an 
author, while he is willing to give a new edition himself. 
But this case is a very different thing. Is a manager to 
refuse to bring forward a drama, and to prevent its being 
brought forwarJ,^^ewhere, and then after the expiration 
of a number of years’ lO accept it from one of his intimate 
friends, in order to permit him to ’•f'ap the profits ? I'his 
can neither be the intention of the legislature, nor of the 
'ixnd'»Chamberlain. Perhaps a speculation of this kind 
has induced the managers to defer the representation of 
hiiss Baillie’s dramas. The spider waits' ini patience, till the 
fly falls into his web. 

But not Content with' having snatched from the real 
translators* the rewards to ^yhich they were intitled from 
the theatre, Mr. Reynolds proceeds to publish his Virgin 
of the Sun; which being provided with the assurance, 
“performed with universal applause at Covent Garden,** 
effectually prevents the succi^s of the original translations. 

A dramatist in 'other countries is more fortunate. A 
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^uccessivery to th^ diffei^t 
tfteabieS df Viertifta, Prague, ' Betj^, Wetniaf,^ Dresdirf, 
Ktooifer,'‘' 8 tc.''aAd if rejected at ottiliT'it may traits fortune 
efs^fu^here. ■ A drama, after having bifeen- refused Vith d&- 
dain in tite"iatal city -of the author, lias frequently receivell 
tiniversar applause on a distant theatre ; «ttd the manager 
at home has been obliged by the voice of the public to 
pay an advanced price for that piece, which he w'ould fidt 
accept gratis. A German dramatist receives contributions 
from the different towns where his productions i^*e peif- 
formed. n 

In France also a dramatist is mtitlcd to a certain 'gha^e 
in the profits of every representation of his pl^ys on every 
stage in the republic, and this emolument he not only en* 
joys during his life, but his heirs during a certain number 
of years after -his death. These contributions he collects 
without difficulty, for every maiiag<*i’ is enjpincd to depose 
in the. hands of the maj^istratc li.e share of the author, 
who has no farther trcuhle than to look in^the dramatic 
almanac how often his w'orks ha'/e,.bi.en performed in 
every town, and to empower some one to receive his dues. 
Thus he enjoys not only a lucrative, but an honorable ex:- 
istenefe: he need not dance attendance on any manager, he 
is even dispensed from oH'criiig his plays to any theatre ; he' 
only need publish tlicm, and should any manager think 
proper to perform them, the author receives his quota. 

Kotzebue, who inherited no patrimony, travels about 
the continent with a suite of horses and servants ; but he 
rea|Si|t/ the fruits df his talents Trom every theatre betweeff 
Smti^krd and Mietau, between Hamburg and Vienna 5 arfd 
Picard at Paris receives his droils d' auteur from Brirssels. 
and.BdaHeilleg;’ 

The altthdr df'the Rover^jin the Antijacbbin 
ridiculed' .tHe 'mihuteness, with' which a GenUbh' d'rani^tist 
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pi’escribcs the costume and decoradons for his plays, 'tlirs 
minuteness-, hWever^ .not,sup|^rfluous. He frequently 
resides in * remote province, and ther^ore 'suggests 'any 
thought that may strike him, and is thus dispensed from a 
.long joarnev to officiate at a toilcty* or to attend at a re- 
hearsal. » t ^ » 

Great has been the outcry, against the immorality 
of the German stage ; but the Theatre of a nation 
must be the mirror of its usages. On the condnent a 
woman never* makes a figure in company till after her mar- 
riage ; then the activity of her life commences, and she 
repays herself for the days of msignificance passed in the 
d^dmiration^of her mother’s conquests. In England, on 
the contrary, a girl having got a husband, has fulfilled the 
great purpose of her existence, and reposes on her laurels. 
I will not here'discuss the advantages or disadvantages of 
either system. , I have sufficiently developed them in my 
Utopian Romance, the Empire of the Nairs ; but we must 
not wonder that gallantry, jealousy, and marriage scenes 
are the usual ’subjects of the German Theatre, as the 
married women who give the ton in German society, 
would vote a Miss in her teens insipid as a heroine. 

It may astonish the good people of this country to hear, 
that outcry^ in Germ«iny is not less violgnt against the 
immorality of the British i'heatre. Nothing but runaway 
marriages, and heiresses hinging themselves into the ^ms 
of adventurers. Such misdemeanours arc unknown, in the 
Holy Empire ; so that if an English husband is unwilling to 
fake, his, better half to see Kotzebue’s Stranger, a. Genian 
mother is equally averse to her daughter's seeing thdr trans- 
lations from the English. . . i ; 

l^or is . this the only accusation against our dramaV . So 
little have we imbibed the Spartan principle, of Resp^t to 
Old Age» th^t the uldmatt* prospect of every .indiYiduai 



here is to become the faughing-stock of his juniors. Old 
square>tors is always t|ir game ;ii|nd as if a^e were sn 
outlaw from the court^of cliivalry, an old niaid,^ notwith* 
standing all Mr. Hajlcy has cssa}x*d in her favor, is iiivaiia* 
bly exposed to tl'c iP nVion of her nvce'’, ^ 

To the hoiiof of ^German taste, thefe is Iifthe whole 
Empire only one theatK; for Pantomime ; and that in one 
of the suburbs at Vienna ; neither the holiday children in 
the boxes, nor the grown children in the gallery, com*^ to 
the court theatre of that capiial, to take lessons of polite- 
ness by seeing Harlequin give the clown a box on the ear, 
or Pantaloon get a fall, from his chair being drawn from 
behind him. But to retui n to.our main object. 

Why should not an English dramatist rcc< ive h;<? ‘hare 
in the profits, whenever his plays are performed on a conn- 
try stage, as well as an author receives*! he profits of his 
works sold in the country •* A dramatist may be in distress, 
while his productions arc enriching the managers at Edin- 
burgh, Dublin, or B uh, 'rhough his’ receipts from any 
town might be trifling, yet thesej rifles collected in every 
quarter would amount to a respt'ciabie sum, and if it 
enabled not a dramatist to vie in fortune with a manager,' 
it would put him on a fooling with a boxkeepcr.^ Jhis 
consideration I would recommend to th^ benevolent exer- 
tions of the Literary Fund. 

I’he French may with reason call us a nation of shop- , 
keepers, if all property is sacred here except*//Vcmty pro- 
perty. 

Let me conclude with proposing, that if tlie othgr mea- 
sures recommended in this pamphlet be deemed unworthy of 
adoption, that an author, if the two great theatres refuse 
to accept his production, may, after submitting it 4to the 
Lord Chamberlain’s inspeetbn, have U acted by other 
who are witling to perform it. 
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A LE’rrER, &c. 


Rev. Sir, 

The polite answer you have published to the 
CoNGKATUEATOR Y Lktter 1 had tlic houor of addressiu^' to 
you, on the subjerl of your liX^t/iKY, <’alJs upon me to acknow- 
ledge that every line therein exhibits evidence of having been in- 
scribed by the pen of ih^ scholar and the gentleman. I feel moreover 
rather compeiled again to hi)tnide myself, upon your attention, be- 
cause you appear completclv to have niistaken the circumstance 
that occasioned my Congratulatory Letter to you, and J 
sli^ljf^be exirenicly sorry wcM'it hcliored, that 1 had imputed to 
you any entinieiit which your own language docs not convey to the 
reader. You scenr to think tliat I was referring to a defence of 
religion against Dissenters, when I extolled the good sense of 
those arguments urged by you. in favor of a distribution of the 
Liturgy.— By no means. — Your Sermon m St. Paui/s, your 
Inquiry, your Letter to Mr, VanmttaRtT, all clearly 
p»’pvc(i to me, that yon vvere icasoidng with Xfl'otcstautfe of the 
Etiabbshed Ciiurch, ami ' hdmring to convince them,, that if they 
9lilceffly wrhe.l their childien to profess the same religion as 
thfjrir^oi^es, if i hey were desirous of imparting to the rising gehera- 
tiod- the dmctriiif's of ilie Church of England, as they.had been 
Tiife’eiverl f>r)in die Reformers, th'^^y must accompany the distnbu- 
tioji^of the Bible, v\Tlh the disliiblition of the Liturgy^ You 
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asserted in your IkeuiRY, JNo. I. p. 1 13») that such were the very 
principles of '^your H^orAers /^ — tjiose Priests who composed 
the liturgy and Al^icles — that by " this c/ue, tHfeir disciples 
would be led in safety th/ough dark aiifl intricate pussag^eSj. where 
many a pilgrim had Icst^liis way’’ without it. You stated (No, 1, p. 
100.) that the Poog: of the Establishment, c«uid not be pre- 
served in the religion of their fathers, if they were not provided 
witli this safe-guard againsf the delusions of false i/ilerpretalious.'* 
— You also say (No. I. p. 104.) that the liooK of Common 
Prayer is necessary to prevent the Poor of the Establishment f 
from being seduced from the religion of the Established Churchy 
although they have the Bible as a safeguard. 

I am truly sorry then to perceive that yon have so completely 
mistaken the circumstance that induced me to address to you the 
Congratulatory J^i-ttkr. — ‘•Nothing was e\ef morcibreiga 
fr^ my thoughts, than to compUnient you, for. appealing to an 
authority, whilst arguing with the Dissenter, wliich the Dissenter 
does not admit. — I should first endeavour to convince him of the 
necessity of admitting that authoiity \\hicli was iny real motive 
for inscribing 10 you The Sermon on the Inadequacy of 
THE Bible to be an exclusive Ifujj. oj Faith. — For 
admit but the principle of authority^ ami ytai must cither be a 
Catholic, or what you l^ive defined ^'^Generalized Protestani.-r^ 
Thus Catholics in contending against Dissentc rs never appeal to 
tradition, but to the Bible onhf, because the Bible only is the rule 
of faith for the Dissenters. But if the Dissenters appeal from or 
over the Bible to Luther or to Calvin, Uicu I j:onceive the Cadio- 
lic is also jusliiied in appealing to authorities not less respected by 
him. ' On lliis account, when I observe that you so strongly urged 
the necessary distribution of the Liturgy willi tin; Bible, to the ^ 
Members of the Establishment, I insisted that as your 
principle wa6 o//r5, so had I u liyht to look forwaid to the hap- 
piest result; viz. the 4?ull acknowledgment mv tut: 
SOUNDNESS OF OUR Catholic prVnciple, For principles 
are as efficient in establishing other principles, as causes in gene- 
rating effects. Fairly then did I conclude, that by insisting Qp the 
necessity of this clue, which would lead the nitunbej’s ot the 
Estabjiislitneat in safety/* 1. p. 113.) you/vere fast appioxi- 
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mating m^our principle of TnADiTiofj , If not directly advocating 
that' point of Catholic d'H'fcnne. ' [j 

To . this conclusion, however, you now say, you had no inten- 
tion' bfprWeeding — but, Sir, as yon well know, principles will 
cafry us along with them in spite of ourselves : and^a good logician 
sees no* olh^r kitenjative than to ivnoimce the principle, or follow 
it through its long train of consequences. You must, therefore, 
either adiiiit that tho pour of the Kutablhlnneut do not re(|ujre 
t}u 5 Common Pnn/er Jljch, to keej) them in the religion of their 
fathers, and hccuro them ap/aii. .t ^ llic delu«5ions of fake interpret 
tatiuHSy^^ whilst tliey have tlie IVible, or acknowledge that wwotAer 
evidence, another authority or c/ue is necessary, and that is, what 
is styled in the Catholic Church "J^kadition ; the WOUD, un- 
vritlen in the Scriptuie;?. Else whence do you make a distinction 
of orders in' the hicraichy of your Church? Else how do you 
justify flu‘ practice of buj>-i4tig inhnts who have no actual fakfiv? 
Else how do »you dispense whli the obligation of ouc 

another feel .I^lse w i:y do you kc ho^y the first clay of the 
week iiiiitrad ofdvc Sabbath <!ay? Vllsa why d.o you ever venture 
io eat blood or strangled meats: Else hovv d,> \vui justify in a 
niin:st.cr of Ci,'rLst, the poL^5«i>sion of gofd and silver, and rich 
livings? hik'jc Ihav do you jirsthy the tendoiing and taking of 
oaths i In all these pojnV.^ .the iiihle is either against your prac- 
tice or sik;ut. li;ive you llicn presumed lo add to the te\l, or 
have you admitted "IVaditioii, as “ a cLUii to lead the members of 
tke^J^idjUdancnt in safeh/Y ’' 

But yon expnsj'va s<.!;Oiis complaint against me for placing be- 
tween inverlcd commas ii n. hiion not to Ih' found in yo!ir 
W(;iks, viz. “ true j clip ion caunol he fomul by the Bihle alortef nad 
saying tliat it. is a ]ii.. * jplc ’«r wliicli you contend. It was far 
fjom my hitci-'ion, .Sir, to iuipu*,c to you a .scatimeiit which either* 
you h:<d not, written, or was not \ diieot mference from your prin- 
ciples. ^ You are not unifcquainted wiUi the imivjet*sal principle in 
logic, sunt eadem uni fe/iio, sunt eadeni inter se : and there* 
foie jf diil conceive, that 1 had ascribed to you no more than 
yqui'jifslf Imd conlcnded for, in dijlcrenl words only ; and 1 caiuiot 
therefore ^cheve, tliat I have inipuvsed upon niy readers, nay I 
still ipainwliin it to be your priiiciy)lc that, true religion cannot 
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he found by the Bible For you aflinu that the teligioi^of 

the Church of England is th| most correct system, — the correct sjs-r 
lem of religion, (Inquiry, ISo. I. p. 107. Serm. p, 77.) the tfuesys; 
teni of religion^ (No. I. p* 100.) but tli^it those who Imv? the Bible 
c//o«c, cannot find it, (Inquiry, No. 1. pp. 100, 104^, 107, 124.) there^. 
fore this most corre(^j this correct j this tnie sys^in dinijot be found 
by the Bible done — thmfore, “ tkue heligion cam not be 
FOU\ i> BY THE Bible ALONE.'' liulccd if the religion of tlie 
Church of England be true, and if you believe that it can be found 
by the Bible alone, I cannot conceive what is the real object of your 
writings on this subject : you speak iliroughoiit ot^thc necessity of 
accompanying the Bible with the Prayer Book, — ^)'c){i speak of the 
Bii>le alone h ading to abstract or generalized Pro testahtisin (Note, 
IS ol. p. 1 19 .)— ill short, if expressions arc sentimenls, aiid if a trdb 
syllogistic conclusion is always irlentiji^ihle with the prcniisea, I still 
conceive that 1 did not deviate f^onk the truth, when I affirmed that 
a Margaiel Professor was contending for this principle that true 
religion cannot he found by the Bible alone.*^ For you even AcknoW’* 
ledge in the plainest language, that men may liicrein seek in vain 
for the es.sejitiais of Chrisiianity ; — that even in the essentials of 
Christianity very different concditsioiis have been Jrawm from the 
Bible, and by men of whom it would be ver}»iinjust to say that 
they had not studied it devoutly T (Nitte, No. I. p. 1Q5.) 

After what you have- already said, 1 still apprehend that you 
will deny the justness of ray position — ^;/ou will distinguish between 
the /i/c^ of Ijiuling >lhe true religion of the (.’lunch of EiigLi* J by 
the Bible alone, and llie possibility — but singly, Sir, this would 
amount to a iin re quibbie of distinction — for whuL is only morally 
jiossible, may be in a variety of circumstaiices moially inipossibh, 
and is absylutety improbable. For it must be dependent upon 
such an extraordinary coincidence of contingents, that no prudent 
and sGitsible man w'ould be jitstilied in calculating upon ifci We 
arc therefore audiorized to«ay, that wlia| is only morally possible 
to some persons, is to many others morally impossible, Consd* 
guently, if you mean to infer that it is morally possible to find the 
religion of the Church of England by the Bible alone, you equally 
negative dm proposition, and assert the i^oral impos.siti|tety.~lFo 
«u;w up. due .argument iu a vert few avoids, 1 acknowledge I was 



ui^ntentioiKiUy incorrect, in placing tm words ^^true religion can^ 
not be found by the Uible jilorie’’ between inverted commasr, which 
^letioted tlie-ni to be your precise expression ; and for that I most 
readily make you lui opology. But 1 cannot pers^iade myself to 
admit tliat lliere was any want of corre(e’.tncss as to the sense of 
those words : because you d(;clarc, tliat in yoinhlkdief the true re- 
ligion and the cfifah/U/icd religion of llii.s country are the same." 
Now yoif contenrl that die csiiiblisbeft religion cainiot be found by 
the Bible alove. ri'lie conclusion llierolbre is, if ever conclusion 
was fully evident, that nivM, relksion cannot be foum> 
BY THE BH51:E alone. * * 

However, altliough .1 complimented you, in n^y first Letter, on 
the niniily manner in wbicli you had surrendered this vital principle 
di* Protestantism, I obst rve that yon are still wavering between 
the right ami the wiong — still hrsiiating before you finally ic- 
nomice the untenable piincijdo.of your cluircli. You seem to have 
cloalhed yourself in Catholic armour, unconscious of the banners 
under which you were lighting. But let us take courage in con- 
sistency, and our cause uill never fail to fiiumpli — having thrown 
away your own arms, os it is a Catholic w»»apon that you have 
seized, it is froaii a Catholic you should learn how to inmiage it. 

This recals to niy recollection an auecflote of a brother clergy- 
niau of your church at J^irisj^wlio was visiting the lions of that 
famed metropolis, in the sochity of an Kii;lish Catholic Priest, 
and another countryman of ours, who lii^pcned to be a dissenting 
Ah they visited th.* diliorcnt churcht^s, and paid a parti- 
cular altcntion to Jt-Ujhe forn and ceremonies of the national re- 
ligion, freely exiirwsiing ihi c* opinions upon every point, fh^ 
Church of Englaiiii clngynu: i w as pei potuidly engaged in sup- 
porting cithenlhe arginre'nts oJ djc Catholic priest, or those of tlie 
Dissenting niieistef. When the propriety of a liturgy — ritual oh- 
A^rvances, or ecclesiastical institi^iions, and the sitifuiriess of schism 
and hefesy vvere diseased, <he Church' of England Protestant hn- 
fnedkitely dressed himself oul.iu the full lively of ihe'Cailiolic 
priest, And argued most carneslly against the simplifying doctrine 
of the, Dissenter. But as soon as the Dissenter began to main- 
tain jlhe of private judgmcnl in matters of faith, and the suf- 
fiysmey tlie sc*fiplures, — as soo\i as he began to inveigh against 



the Bishop of Rome, tlie ailhority of the Church, anii hereciin|jd« 
uieai decrees, he immedk|te]y stood up in defence of . the J>is^ 
sehtci’s arguments, and <^lciided, ih&t as they were two to onoi 
tlic Catholic Priest was in the minority;, and therefore he ought to 
surrender at discretion. •As the conversation, hovi^ever, was carried 
on with that freedoui and good humor w hich sjioul^ distinguish all 
•religious controveisies, ^llie Catholic Priest and the Dusseniiog 
Minister, knowing the consistency of their own prinaples, and 
seeing at the same time the inconsistency of those professed by the 
Clergyman of the Establishment, observed to him, We acknow- 
ledge, Sir, that you have shown much courage in tlfls controversial 
contest, but you bavc fought on both sides, and you have fought 
with weapons vvhi< h were not your oze?//— have you, then, none 
arm yourself with, which are re.dly j/ours “ None ! ! !*' Rea% 
then you are to be pitied ; for what would you do iit your defence 
if u’C both should come against you, clad iii the armour of those v^ry 
arguments in which you conceive yourself victorious f uiiartnedand 
defenceless, you would be under the necessity^ of surrendering to 
oue or the other.’’ • 

Now, Sir, I consider this anecdote very applicable to our present 
controversy, and entertain the hope that in this st(jv*y you perceive 
a niiniature description of the future struggles erf* the Established 
Church, against her luime.rous adversaries. 1 certainly think, witli 
many others^ that the time is come, when the Church of EnglaVid 
must choose between ai> approximation to the Catholics or the 
Dissenters,— A middle course is no longer possible, and yo*i must 
either agree to maintain the Christian Hierarch;)^ by a re-union with 
the Church of Romo, and a coiicordatuin -^ith the Papal See, 
grounded upon mutiiai concessions, or you must be prepared to see 
the whole religious establishment of this empire absorbed jn that 
overwhelming current which, as you are so well aw'are, is fast 
iiuclermiiiiiig its foundations. withstand the torrent wincli U 
no% set in against this fabric, it should liavc^en built upofl a rock, , 
which it is not ; it must, therefore, pass away, like all 
lishments raised on a sandy foundation. Churc/i, said;^4Ssiis . 

Cl iris t, is built upon a rock and against her the gates o)'hfit<sl^U 
never prevail } ^ . 

* I shall perhaps be answered in this manner. If ihe Protestant Estab- 
lished Church be swept away, be pleasrtl to recollect Chat the Church of 
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^herc isaiiollicr position in your lettorto nie(Nro. rir,|>.7S.);3wIuch 
I catinot pass fay \vithout au obserVatioK. Do you, Sir, as Margaret 
Professor in the University, of Cambridge's one of the 'iTheoIbgical 
/Docjiors <Jf your Church, asseit thaV^ without the Bible indeed wq 
cannot be Chrisllutu T* — I really do not pp^tend to understand tliis 
sentence — but^urcjjy, when a Doctor of Dwinity writes upon 
so grave a point, I flunk he should writc‘' with precision. These 
words, Sif] imply that Baptism do(.*s not make us Christians — they 
imply, that men canvot he Christians, till they are made so by tho 
liible, — Are tlien all infants, all those who cannot read or procure 
a Bible, non-Chrisfians? Were not you, Sir, a Christian, till you 
had read the Jyihh'f Were then the three thousand souls who were 
added to' the Church in one dm/y by St. Peter, non-Christians^ 
Vjeausethey had no Bibles ? Were all the primitive disciples of the 
apostles rwH-Cli/istians, the whole Church iinn-Christian, because 
the New Tcstamnit had not then been wiitten ? Really, Sir, unless 
you explain yourself more precisely, the reilection you have drop- 
ped iliust create great uneasiness in the minds of many of your 
readers; fpr it is*iia sentiment wlilch will descend to posterity, 
stamped with the auihority of a Margaret Professor. 

After writin/y, ihereforc, the f<n*egoing f)agcs, t do not sec. Sir, 
why you should Icii me, lliat i congratulate myself in vain on the 
similarity of our opinions adciuig, I am prepared to let 

the Bible without tradition, as you arc to let the IbbU. without the 
Litnrgi/ and Articles, be the rule for (U-ciding controversies 
betuiecji your church ami (Letter to tlie Rev. P. CL No. Ilf. 

p. 82-) Sir, I proles to dcr' out to others iu the same ir.casufe, in 
wliicii I deal out to^mysrif ; . 1 my only roqjplaint against yefu is 

that you decline ill’s ju jt j)rinciple. f com^ive, Sir, that religion 
should be lauy^ht as it has been !canii — and tliat it should be m.'fin- 
taiaif^and dtf nded by the same means by which it has been found 
and' acquired. C>ii this account/ when controverting with a Dis- 
\Vo appeal to'^ Bible g/oat,. because h^ docs not, like' ws 

Itooae o^pemeta similar fate. She is therefore not built upon a rock. ^-To tin* 
plijpsiljJf abjoQlioii I jvould make this reply. The Cliiirch of England exists 
in this cn^try 'j- whole; and tliii-^ it may be entirely subverted. But the 
TtoniaOTBghoiic Churcli wljen eslublishcd in this country, was only n.'part6f 
a^whtliiipLrrd vdien subverted, it r»dl as s, principal limb of a great ti*eei But 
the tr#^lsclf continued to staad finuly roofed, 
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cluirchmen, admit a cliurclA authority (see ArlicIe 20tli, among the 
59) ; but we always tell hfln that no controversy can be finally 
settled witliout the aid of tildition. And w e even charge him with" 
the admission of it^ although he thcoretiail!^ 

from Ills principles. And for the justice of this assertion l ean 
quote a Protestant writer. Nightingale, in his Pqj-tiailure of the 
Catholic Religion, say^: ^Mhc Bible! the fiible dlily! is ’the 
religion of Protestants !” exelainis good William Chil ling; worth. — 
Very true/’ says the judicious Hooker, in his Ecclesiastical, 
Polity; but then yon must submit to iecei\c the Bible from jbo 
hands of Church-of- England men.” — Certainly, tjic Bible, by. all 
means/’ adds the learned Margaret Professor; yet the Bible is 
nothing without the Book of Coininoii Prayer.” — Nay, nay, the 
Bible is not the thing you want, unless you discover in it all tljp 
great and precious truths contained iu the Assembly’s Catecljfism, 
mid can submit to the wholesome discipline of the Directory/' 
replies the pious and sober Prcsbyl^irian. No, no, no/^ says ,the 
zealous Methodist; it is the Bible collated •with Mr. Wesley's 
Sermons and Mr. Fletcher's Checks, that* js the religioQ of 
Protestanls.”— And thou inayest read the Bible and the checks 
till Doomsday, friend, to no purpose, unless iliou hast the light of 
the spirit,” adds the modest Quaker. — A truce^wilh your spirit !” 
exclaims the Swedenborgiaii; ‘‘ why d^iit you read the w^orks of 
the highly il]uminatcd Baron, wherein arc answered all questions, 
be they high as heaven or deep as hell You all are right> and 
all are wrong/’ rtjoins the Rev. I)r.^ Sturges, llic Prebendary of 
Winchester ; provided ^ tbe inagiblrate chooses’ to say so ; for it is 
his province to decide which shall be the NA^jptpXAT. religion.,'* 
You perceive, Sir, that you are not tlic only one, who denies in 
iliQory what he admits in practice, i must tlierefore again bi^^ech • 
yon to recollect, that iny observations respect the means of learning 
and teaching religion, not the n^de of defending it agaiuak tlu>$0 
who dissent from us. I hardly think that F have once even^li|iM^, 
at this extraneous question in iiiy CoiNgu at^4ATorv Lettkr to 
you. I see not then how you can consistently challenge me tbr 
you with the Bible a/one, whilst you hold the Liturgy and .^ictes 
in your band, or as a defence keep (hem hidden iu your 
But if it really be your iutentior^ fairly to come forth in thepr.esence. 
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of ihe \vhoIe university of Camhrid/e, armedmith the 6 ibx& 
ONXY, and dash on the floor the,gau|tlet of defiance, I'll liot de- 
cline the bhailenge, but take it up andVace you in single combat on 
/equal terpts. 

Sir, joking apart/ as you well knbw, were we to meet on 
thi» ground, at the end of the contest our general appearance Would 
be so completely ifietamorphosed, our whole aspect so perfectly 
new, and 6ui gfi/teris, so perfectly different from any thing that has 
hitherto been seen in Christendom, that vve should neither be known 
by a Catholic, a Churc h of England Protestant, a Dissenter, or 
Methodist. should return into the world ,as a /usm naturm^ 
some monster in religion, which would be both the pity and the 
wonder of men. Ampliibious in oiir relations to the old and new 
][aw, we should walk through life like the camellon, showing saiYie 
new shade aicrl color in every diversity of circumstance. Oh then 
what solicitude would ho expressed by our respective friends that we 
should return from this heterogeneous Condition to civilized society, 
that you should re^Puine your Liturgy and Articles, and liny 
Tuaditions, apd that wo should together confess the folly of 
aspiring to true virtue and discreet religion in the savage state of an 
unregulated, euiam ipafed mind. 

If then you acknov\ ledge the vvildness of this scheme which you 
have proposed, and, re-CM^^^ering into your more just reflections, 
think you iiiay venture to descend into the areun as,. a Chiiteh of 
England Protestant, girded with the Liturgi/ and A rtkksj again I 
declare my readiness to meet you/ Nay, ere many weeks have 
elaps4^d>you shall behold hostile shield, against wdiich, unless your, 
courage fail you, yoU tnay break, a spear ; and it is this Yery circum- 
stance which has necessarily drawn off my attention from 'your 
Letter to me, which other wise 1 slioidd have had the hbnor of 
sooner replying to. , 

* have most sensibly and happily admitted, ihat^^' religion 

and estuldished religion,” are distinct thingrj, (Letter to the Rfev.' P. 
<S. p. 74.);"’'oi»dyoii very properly add, that If the^emis 

. were^llsynonvtiious, truth w’oiild be often at variance wdth itself ; it 
. would apply, or nut apply, to the very same thing according to^ipere 
^aecidept^ 1 shall take tlie liberty then of placing myself iipoitthb 

* A Dejrvncc^ofihe mcknt Failh , in four volumes. 



cardinal prhiciple, and in^j^object shall be 4o show, lliat akhough 
the Catholic llEtrciON is not the religion of this 

couniry>it is nevertheless wie true religion. Yourself having ad- 
mitted the possibUiti/ of diis case, my endeavour shall Ue to pro^ 
the^c^. Yourowu di^linctiourcliuves 'mefrpftt all squcamishiicss 
on tills subject ; for you say; that the cstabtishm^H of religion in 
any country fas botli Bi^iops* Warburtoii and ttr. Paley have clearly 
fliown,), is not founded^ in •the consideration of its truth 
question lies xvithoiit the province of the Icgislainre : it is a question 
of theology, and not of civil goveruiiient.'’ — I tlieii shall undoubt- 
edly argue, not as a civil or Icghtator, b\\%K^vi theol()gina^ 

acting within my ow'u just province ; tnid I cannot hesitate in sap- 
posing, that all Protestant ihcoh ginriii will c^\()ress an eternal grati- 
tude to me, if my humble efforts i*lu)uld thiow some now light upjj^u 
the subject, and enable ihem to discover a mistake ii^their theologi- 
cal calculaifons. 

But ill your letter to' mo (p. 7.) I nolicc another proposition, to 
whk'k :I .cannot by any meann su])scr3l)c, and*niy only surprise is, 
that you .should have left your leaders in any^jjoubt whether you 
subscribe to it yourself. 1 think, Sir, it almost contains a libel 
upon the virtues and the consciences of men. You say, the truth 
of a religion may operate, remotel or indi red I the decision of 

the legislature. But the inunediate andj^/mi motive which operates 
ill thecstablj^shnuMit of religion, is its utility to thostate.'^ — I saj^ Sir, 
God forbid that I should, ever subscribe to this principle, or cliarge 
it against any Christian government. Mahomet indeed is accused of 
^ having made his religion purely subservient to the state, but I will 
not cq^iifound Maljometan principles with those- of Christians; I will 
not place the Korai^ in society with the Bible. However, is not the 
very admission winch you have made of this goveniingjjrincipleauffi-^ 
cient to shake that misplac ed conjidcnce vhi^^h so many repose itt a 
^elijgion because it is established •% 1 conceive that as. true fel^ioii is 
anterior in point of date (o the establishment of every Christian 
gpvemtnent in Europe, the very circumstance of a . religion- being 
formally introduced by a legislature as the established religion of any 
couiitry, strongly militates against its claim to originality. Tp the 
Church might .very properly be applied the armorial motto pfvOae 
of our noble families : « 
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Itcges ex noliis, non nos e^fregibus orti.* 

liul you observe moreover in the same; page, that Pfote&tantwn 
became the estab1i»hecl religion of thil couritry, because the .great 
body of the people agreed to profess Cinisfi^mty under that form, 
and. it would cease to be the cstahliahed^reRgion, if at any time the 
great body of Vhe people should determine to j>rofess Christianity 
under another forni^’ But, Sir, unless^ y^u intend to measure for 
yoiif neighbours by ^ dlhVront standard than tliat by which, yon 
sc|uare for Englishmen, how will you .recoiu ile this printiple with 
the justice of tli^, penal laws in Ireland for the last two centuries; 
or with the objaethuis you express ih yoin^postscripl, to the einaii- 
cipiifion of the cnnAT body of tmc keople of Iiielano, 
who have not so much as even hinted a wish tliat llioir religion should 
bp made the established rcligiiiii of Ireland ? You w’ere nqt aware 
then I dare stfy, \\iien you wrote that postscript, of (he principle 
you had advanced in the body of yc/ur letier. But now that ypu ^ 
have reconsidered I tliink the Catholics of Ireland have ^ 

good grounds for‘c\j;cctin<:i-, that with your, own pen you will 
cancel those 'Mi k;\/ark s’* which your post^ript contains, "on 
the consequences whii :!i nuiit result from the concession oC the 
Catlmlic claims.’’ 1 am cr)iifident tlioy mm/d not ask. you to carry 
your consistency farthe^r, thorgli th*:v o\idert!ly tnigfit. 

You say, page 8^2 of \^i{r liCtlcr to mo, "that 1 agree with 
other writers of jny cormnmiity in making Tradition paranHmnt 
cmthoritify by which the tJUih. or falsehood of Christian doctrines 
is to be decided.” I inn.-t llum iiollcc a lilfic error in the propo- 
sition you have slated. ' V/o do not say that ’IVaditiou is 'dpara-^ 
mount authority — or that Tradition is to decide tlie truth or false- 
hood of Ch}^iHifjn doclrhies, any inorc (hah say, that legal 
evidence la n paramo Hj it ai dtnrify, and decides on a civib^Jr^ns- 
dcti^i in a judgment given b} thc:TWECA e.jupges. I conceive the 
lai}|uage would be more legal, topsay, that the twelve judgeSk 
dec^^m any civil transaction, by the , statute and. conunpn law of 
theiandf anrl the evidence adduced. Iii the same mannei: .also^ 1 
woufplr^v^e Jour proposition and..ay,that llie c AvTUOLrc,cnuucii 
trulh and fahehootl of religious doefrmt^, by. the 
'Stren ^yO f those written and utnvrittcii evidences wifich bjtty^ been 
han(|3R-<Au father to son; througb succeeding generations, which 
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evidences are ;geneir«dly not Tradition 

therefore^. Imi th^C^urich, that decides by the testimony of Tr/^fi- 
Jro/// acid SHE is die j^ro^unt authority. With this ek^ilaaa- 
I ^Imit your s|al^ieiit ; yet perhaps/ Sir, you will feel 
prW'Meii I lelV-^ou^i tba f nj^an 1^'plate a sirnilar^accouni at* 
your own dooiF, ‘ Wd wtead bi^ianiittuig the justice- of yoiiv re- 
mark/ in your Letter yo me^ p-St^^Pamph. N^. iM. yiz. ^^’that'as 
my Aflsw% false supt^sttucture" falls at once to thef ground 
I mean .to prove to you tliat as yji|ii have placed your very BalJ/e 
ViponXh^ basu'^fTraditiony so the rMo/e supersUiicture you fitit'e 
TZi^eAia grounded on Tradition, : 

Since I had the honcJl^of a^i-essing to you my tUoNGii adula- 
tory Letter, I havi^'liad the great satisfaction of perusing your 
two Courses of Lectures Divinity. ^I liey have fully established 
in iny niiaxf the opinion 1 had conceived of your extensive reading, 
yqur learning, and solid judgment,* and this opinion is parttcUlarfy 
^$1^etigtliened by observing these Lectures universally inculcate tlic 
"^hect^sity of Tradition ; and I may add, the necessity, by inference; 
of a siiprerne defiiiiUg authority. I conceive, ^ir, it is impi^ible 
for any Christian, ai^TheoIogiaii to hear, or •peruse your 
tiires, and not to feel dm'on0gemcnt, if not absolute dismay ^ at 
the Hercul^tt work your labors have cut out for him. At it 1 
think the^ v^ry bravest and most undaunted wMl stand appalled. 
You can best tell the difficulties of tHS course yon Iiave run, and 
the obstaclcs^to be encountered, i You can say liow much farther 
you ar6 now advanced towards certitude in biblical knowledge,' 
than ypu were at the commencement of your career. I only feel 
confounded at ihy own copiparative insighificanc^, and am forced^ 
to look toHvards heavep, to know boiv, with the inexperience,,, the 
youth and feebleiifis a David, I can possess sufficient fortitude 
to matdi myself against a Goliah in Biblical Theology, ^ur^y,^ 
you will’ say, there must be operating some potent principle which 
can I'ehde/fra^, without the armobr of your learning,'* so perfectly 
fearless and composed." There is, 1 avow it ; and as the flfero'of 
Israelcohfitlddjn his sling and pebbles, so you will.t^e yoiimlf 
defeated Tradition, mA perceive that you have p^y 
yourself t^faff;by your owii weapon. - 

. Voi: It Pam. No, IV. a c : 
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i Sir, lljljaUjDOt olfein] you bp the fltrcngtli of this figu* 
ratflvc j[a})giuig% ^incOil v&invei you ititiiud' notbihs 
by it. . But lectures <^oniaii}^^ .^oui* lwo^liMt <&urfieiir ^ 
DivinUy,, 41U, point 

iritimmpi the Bihjio;i./a^i 
very soKcl .ftjundatioiV I 

fbrc.yoii, aoKie vtry »xQi)^derabtp/6xfrai^t|j * x; * * .* . 

f Vour Lecture/’ you ixu^ cObij^red^ii^fe^ ft "map, 
and a book pt^dncctioiis, from the |r^1^|eF>may^]^t1t 

rQj)4 ^’hich he must take^ the stages which be^m^st go; and ibt^ 
places where stop,^^ in ^der !^jarr^ with^ihe<greaiest 

ca^^ ^pd s^ety at his journey’s eii4^ Dos^ptions of fkis iciiid are 
no Ij^sil useful in travelling througl|,tlie<|^tbs.of knowledge thati in 
travelling oyer distant lands. And it is a description of this kind; 
wipqb will be^, attempted in tlie^e l^cU«*e8.” - y " ‘‘ | 

it indy be asked, uhut is the end of the joiirneylto wliuth) ^ 
th^' I/eetures are intended to lead I Is it the object of .i^eifrents>|| 
thus general and icomprcheiisivo, to generalise Qiristianity itsclfy 
t() represent it in the form of a general from iiidk 

vidtial creeds tire io be deduced as jio many Corollaries ? Or is it 
tlietr object , U) maintain one particu&r creed to the ^^xclnsion of all 
others? The iailer may appear to be lessdiberalthan^the former, 
but it is only so 'in appearance ; while the advantages nmibed to 
die* f6i;nier, are a^^ imuginar^^ as those possessed by the liitter are 
mhskBt^UaU }t is diflicult to cdliceive any thing, more jp«dnful or 
mpm injurious to the student in divinity, than to bereft dtate 
of\imcer 4 :aiHtij^ .wha|,h£|^s at last to believe, or disbeli|evP« .Where- 
119 pturtiipul^r of faith is inculcatjsid, -webere a vturiely of ob«> 

jeetd is represented witliout disci imination, tjie minds of the hearers 
mtii^ become so tmsetth d, they nidst bt^ooinC so bewildered in 
tegard U} ihe VJioiqc of their crecJ, as to be monger of dhbosnig 
na/i£r a/ , The attempt to gencralisejChristiiaiHty^ lb 

cfw/> sr| | ^irti rayi^tv of creeds,, will ultnnately lead-to ibe 
ai{/cr€cds ; it will h^ve a similar efilect' with Spinoi^V d^ of 
will produce the very opposite todihatj which ibtr 
ntxfip itself 4 f»P 0 rts. And :as. PanUieisni,, thoijgk the: 
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reverse, » io reality bet mi^her tftrm AtheU^ so CbijMieoify,' 
wben gtneraiisedf •k no Cbratiauity at Itm Very essi^^iii p( 
(i^bristiMii^ miisl^be befoi^ cam obtain a 'Airm so* 

geliend,^ as^ not to |iliiita(e a^iost ati]p>f Ifae niitneroi:^ sjf$teiAif^ 
v^biob^ m wri’tniBi^i^'^^Jjbkve beeb denominated Clirbtjan. Some ^ 
partieular-tiyatcin, thaoftird^ miAt fih adopted^ a^ Ihd dbjeist 
end of our theological st^y. " Whitt particular system mott^be 
the object and end of odr'^tl;eological study, camiot be d question 
ill tins place ; it cannot be a question with men who are stiidytti|; 
with the very view of filling conspicuous stations in the. Church 6f 
l^nglaud. lliat system, then, ,^*hich was establis||;ed at the Ito* 
formation, and is oontalSed in o^r Liinrgy, our Article, and our' 
Homilies, is the system^ tq^,whi(di all oui labors must be ultimately 
directed*” 

If it be objected, that the student will thus be prejudiced 
favor of a particular system before he has had an opportunt^^ 
H^comparing it with others, one answer to the objection has 
already given, namely, that however specious tl)0 plan of teaming 
Christianity on a broii|^ basis, it is imapahle oi being roduc&l tb 
practice \ that, if vurio\is systems be taught, tli(^* must be taught/^ 
not in union, but in sucecssioit^^ and coni»eqiiently, that at least in' 
point of tinie some one system must have the precedence.” ' * < 

” That theological learning is necessary to make a good divine 
of the Church of England, is a position, w^hich a learned audi^Ulio, 
will certainly tie disposed to admit. And this position will apNi^'* 
pear still more evident, when we consider wliat it is which coniti** 
tutes the cfaic^ difference between the learned and the unlearned in 
theology* It is not^ the ^ility to read the Testament' in 
Greek, wfajich makes ^ nuiii a learned divine, though it is on^f of^ 
tlie iugabdients, without VrhicU^ he cannot become so. ' The mabt 
difference coimsts In this, that while the unlearned i& divhdfy'bb*> 
tain only a knowledge of what tl^ truths of Cbiistianity ere, the 
learned ib divinity know also the g?-onfids on which they rOst.^ ' Abtf 
that this knowledge plight t6 be obtained by every nian who kifi 
sunieS'the shored office‘*of a Christian tfeacher, nothing but 
Uindest tian deny. If St. Peter, in hdthresrihg^bittfs^,, 
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to ,the nunicrou^Uoiiverts of Poiitius, ^alatk^ Cappadocia, Asia^ 
Biihynia^ reqMirc^ tlia% they sboiiid bfe alwaya ready tif ^ rea- 
son of the hjc^e tl|.at w^s in in6i4 iti'SdfStry ifiust 

^Ke Kavc'tliijif^^ttliis abllitj 

'teacHc^'^ of th^ gospel • 

' iBiit 'ask an/ one With^"^hi<3ff this 

c^inntry iin|(prfunatjply aoouiitf8^\2l'him Ciifistiaii add 

not a Mahometan; ask ban \v% he belibVes; tfjiiOT Christianity i$ a 
real revelation, ahd Mhhometanisi^ only a' pi^teiided one? He 
would answer either with a vacant stare, 'or with a repToaeb at the 
impiety -of Ihe question, as if it been' proposed with any other 

view ‘than to try his knowledge. ’ Not learned divine. ‘ He 

>vou1d enter into those historical and, gritll^al arguments, of which 
the unlettered enthusiast has no concepilion,. hlit by which 'afone 
ihS* ^dutheikiciiy of the gospel history can be established, by which 
alone the miracles recorded in it can bo confirmed, by which 'atone 
"the claims of Christianity to a divine origin can be jirOV^d legiti- 
*mate.*' 

^ ITiere is no ground then for that (^stihl^tion hctvveen sciehtfC 
aiiiil religion, that tlic one Is an object of f^son, the other ah ob- 
ject of faith. Religion is an obje^of both ; it is this very circum- 
stance which^distinguishes the unlearned from thelcariVed in divi- 
nity ; while the former lias faith only, the latter has the same faith 
acCom^pahied with reason. The former believes tb^ 'miracles and 
doctrines of Christianity, as being recorded in the New Testa- 
ment; the latter also believes the miracles and ' doctrinei? recorded 
the New Testament, aii^l he helices them, because by the 
1^^ of his re^OK lie kuo\vs tr^hdt the doe^^j^dt, 'that the re- 
cord is trueJ^ , ' 

But IS not religion/ it may be^aidy *a^ hialter /of geneml im- 
‘T)o«^ it not concern all men, the utileamed as %cH as the 
learned! ■ Can it be tri^e then that Sjdfch a litertfty/pparatus is 
heC^dsary fit the pqrpos^f religion f and^voSultf tfot 
^'thsdf mankind Be, in that case, excluded benefits? 

'^j^abily^'^nqt firbm its praciieal benefits, 

i^^they altfilk' ajidiiai^ahle idaukmA. ^'Mdn, 

whose education sSbidf hbbits Kave mot 'prepared 

inquiry, \yliose attention is wholly directed to the procuring of the 
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necessaries^ of life, iepend^ and must dejpend^ fJtjtlje of the 
dctjctnaes are jaught on die authoritj^ of tbejr UnJiv t 
and of jit liPKeo^for.graiited^ that they have in^ 

veatiglated dnd i^aBy knd^ the truth, ^ut is this auy #eaS9ii why 
men; vvho mr^ set apii|t for the ministryi sho|pId likewise be sativ* 
fied with taking ^ings ttpon^tmt? Does it follow, because a 
task is neglw^ted by wose who have neither ^ihurejsm abilUi^ to 
undertake it^ that it must *like^ibe be neglected by those who 
possess them both? Ought we not rather to conclude, that lU 
proportion to the inahility of the heaiers to investigate for llieip- 
selves,, in proportion to the confidence \fhich they must 

rp^ce in their instructor, tlieii instructoi should endeavour to ton- 
viucc htm’iclf of the tinth of his doctiiiies ? ^nd how is this con- 
viction, this real knowledge of the truth, to be attained withpiit 
learning f* • ^ ^ , 

We have every reason, theiefoie, to pei severe in tb^ study 
of divinity: theic is none whatever to dissuade us fioni it. We 
have jCvaty reason tc^ applaud the wisdom oi o*u illiistrioiis fouii* 
dorsal who weie nOf of opinion that it is oasieato become a good 
divine than a good mechamc; who were not oi opinion, that the 
head requires less exeicise than the hniuK, or tjiat, if a s^en 
years’ apprenticeship is necessary to learn the inauual operations of 
a common trade, a less time is requis^k foi the mtellectual attain- 
ments of a Christian teacher. Ko; they icquiied a two-fold ap- 
prenticeship to divinity : a seven gears’ study of tlie liberal arts, 
as preparatory to the study ot diviiuty, and anotliei a^ven years’ 
study of divinity itself befoie the stiidtut was admitted to ^ depre 
in diat profession.’* 

'^^Wheu we atteiUpt to expound a woik of high antiquity, 
whichr baf passed thiougli a vanety of copies, bq}h ancient ^id ^ 
modern, both written and printed ; copies which differ fiom each 
otherj^jn vfjry numerous Instanced, we diould have sopie i^ason to 
heliei(€^ that the copy, or* edition,, which we undertake Cb inter- 
pret^ approaches as nearly to the original as it can ^e brought by 
human iraustry or human judgment. Or, to speak ib the tec^i- 
caj language pf criticism, befoie we expound an autlioi, wc shc^uld 

« 
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tioQiol m nit«^it}!iM|th<^pect'^<(!<)ipiP||t(^^ 
fiottrcidi«nitli« Gre«bor Hebcow:. »ti 
tee^i Wi|B;^uid ^uloATowrilo <^iii oii 

‘4bi$ 8ttbj«i.-t to toable u»itb jud^.|#r:c)ui^v^^;^n^,}hcifjiiroribar> 
tion>w|iioli fg nece^iy foy. tbis'purpbiie^ 'may'mr.oib^^iliOV** 
before jve«re ac4{uaibted'with sD^ ;Ojthcr brajQcb ctfjlfoolc^.; ,-|^ur 
wbens- paysage ia differently. :Veorded in different copidli ; or, to 
ypeakktteohmeal. terras, >\vhen it baa .various readings, Uie question, 
>vbiefa-of-tlio8e readings is. prnbahl^'. tbe Oj|iginal, or gennine.r<^p 
ing/viDust bd determined by AUTHOB]TiE$t.and by ruees snoib^ 
td’ those which are applied to classic authors. The study of sacr^. 
cj^cinn, therefore, as far as it relates to the obtaining of a correct 
text,, may precede the .study of <every other braiich r.^but^. if 4 may, 
there are obvious reasons why itslwuld. .And, if tliat departi^npi^ 
of it'-whioh relates to the genuineness of whole .boohs .belong^! On 
One account to a Idter period of theological study; it,ttQy..8^.on 
anodier account b^ deferred eveu to the first*/;.- Though the appli- 
cation or the practice of it reqqires Uie nssistaat^e qf another 
br|pcb,>'yct a knowledge of its principles may be previously ob- 
‘‘tainedi Now th,e study of sacred criticism produces,#. habit of 
accurate investigation, .which will be -highly beneficial,. to us-.ih out 
fotiire theological inquiries. Its influence also iy..xucii, that it per- 
.Vades .every .other part of theology ; and, as our notions Mffps part 
are clear or. obscure, our conclusions in otber parta.wolhbe distinct 
or/epufused.' In. shorty it is a branch which affoiffy autriment aud 
lifoito .bU f tbe . other branche.-i., which niu%t .hecoind ']pnore ot: -lesi; 
vigerottSi -in proportion as this branch . either |lpr>sb^,jPr. decays. 
To sacred orificism, then, the forenibst rank iadite,” ., 

f' •ihoT^proachea which, have been made, and. tlra dang.d|$ \diich 
have been'oscri^ed to it, j^^ed only from. the;w«^;of J^npwing 
ifa,it^lc«iltid.* It is not ,t^e object..o|simrhd.cjd(ii#>it,to,is^poaa 
^ wor4..^/God to .Uie-.anc^taintiet. of 

ob^^t istBot;to wetdeen, .and ihuch less-tbdi^ojtt^QiOtmlfKfV^ifib 
for.P^s'bq^been. die. subject of jpst :veaefati<ra.'-.^lt%jkini!%y’pbT 
jecf'.iafft^ow the firmness of that foundadon, on -which die sa- 
-]fi$d is built, to prove tl^b,,gein>uieness of tbe materials/ of 



y, bich the ^ It il emjidlajfeilfrthe cMfhtotioii 

of if ^ ma<|^by igutd|r^cei ^tm oUy 

by kifo^vle%e»» Oh^the'tfttMpiliiid, tf 'viat^tbe^]pi^rtt$i of 
e)E€re|hMic^iNlh^^^ be <fistk)Vet'ed^,^^^l|^h violate tfaeiyuMliFetiy St 
the ongkietihbrh^,^ beth^ artmxtlire of iUe iMamaii Miib the 
dtvine, of ^}hl6Fpd|tieii^^ xithkh the laotbority of^artlfiee of mm 
\m kitgrafted otvtiio orai^a of Ooit^ it is thjf linry of sacred crits** 
eistii to detetitlilio scions, ^ad remove it from ttie genume* For 
it is Uot Mas^blaiheable to accept what Is false, Uiun to i^ot wimt 
7s true : iids not less inconsistent ttilh the principles Of religion to 
a^be thb^authoiity of Scripture to that which ii» rmt Sertptnrey 
thdtl'to refrise out acknowledgment, wheie such authority exists. 
Nor should wc forget, that, if we rcsohe at all events UH^retain 
what has no authority to suppott it, we remove at once the 
rion^ wfuch distinguishes truth fit>m falsehood, involve the 
spurious and the genuine in the same fate, and tlufs deprive oiir-> 
selves of the power of ever ascertaiiimg what is the real text of the 
sacred writings.” • « 

Btrf the qualification next to be mentioned, as necessary for 
a good interpreter of the Bible, U not of so easy attainitteut^ 
iiamcfy, the knowledge of some Jtied rule or principle, by which 
we may direct our judgments, amid the discordant mterpictatioiis 
Of biblical commentators. That all i^n should agree in adopting 
one rule bf uiterpretation is no inoie to be expected, than that 
men should agr^e in one leligious creed. Hie very fiist principle 
of inteipretation. nainelv, that the real ineamng of a passage is 
its literal or grammatka) meaning, that, us the^ writer Inmself^iii^ 
tended to apply it, so and no otheiwise tiie reader must tate.fl, 
this principk, froiti vvbich no expoundei of any other worh'would 
knowingly depart, is express!} i ejected b} many coijuncfTtators oh ^ 
the Bible, "tiot only among the Jews, who set the example in tbcit 
Targums,^ 'but also among Chi^stianSi who have followed that 
exai1»{]^6«hi^tbeif boiumetit<tand paraphrases. It would b««fore%n 
to the^esmit LUetuVes to discuss the question, whether it is al* 
hi’^^rinterpre^atihu of the Bfble, to depart In sonte cases 
mentioned. it be allow'ablc^^this 

, t t r , 
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derarttatli iHiU3l^4e'^aideM‘ M hot be 

mad^f ffi^tliVih'e^iiuthWjtJlr of the tfiUtif 

forVtjh ihat^kfSund '6iJy''0a^4‘'HiJ«'^^ISirtrf'^tti^'adop 'hj^'.Q'^er 

^nyfUn by thfe ‘iheaqs 
infoiirtatidb in i^pspfect to’ any \^oi?irbti’ 

tte^Fivo Books ’df^'^Mose^i or 4He 'P6br'66ipe|B/’w^^^ ar4^ |ben 
qt&Iified^ if riot to^n^estigate fcr'obrselves, ait feast^to 'stiidfy^^ 
ibVi^ 3 l^\ioVik' ^Iritli have been made. % Others^ fn‘ r&p4ct to 
(nitk^rttiifif^ <jf thdsfe bboks^ that is, whether they ^erri written by 
the authors, 'to irhom' they are ascribed. This is the ^laio quesr 
lion, %hioh \i*e miist ask before we go further. Did such a 
write'^iich* si book, or did he not ? It is a mere historical question, 
\u)iicli%ust be" determined, partly by external, and partly by in- 
tenml'evititiii^; But great coiffusion has taken place on this sub- 
ject/ by idtennfking matter, with which it has no necessary bdn- 
nexioii.. When the fact, thsit the first of our Four Gospels, for 
ifistarieii^'Was written by St. Matthew, has been 6ri(» estab]i|I^G9^ 
by historical hnd critical arguments ( which itistoncal 
argitv^enlH mnnt be applied precisely as we would apply ihSi to a 
ptojum aitlhor) it will follow of itself, that the Gospel U inspired, 
w bell we come ro the subject of inspiration, and show'^ that the 
author, whose works we hav:'' already proved it to be, had received 
promi^k; of the Holy Spirit. But if we investigate the two kib- 
jCCfs at the saine’^time, if w'6 intermix the questiori.'pf fmipiration 
with the question of authenticity, we shall probably festabli$1i neither. 
Irifki^.’ the tWri questions are distinct, that we canriot’Wen begin 
thri ond, iill we have ended with the otficr. Before j®c point 
^bria ' beiEaSf^lftiScertained, whether this Gospel was written by St. 
^ or py ail intpostor in his name, diere is no ground even 

For .iiisking/ ' W^ it was written by inspiration ; for ill* latter 
insist riot be Sctijrtiife. ^ It is obviriuli\tbWrifoi^i'%^^ 
hito the authenticity of tte"' sap^ibd wnihtgtlj/ 
jectof imipiration must be Icft^for futur'e disciSliibirii*^^; ^ k\ . 

- Wb^ri'^We havd establisiied the’^ atithettticl^^if ^ 
vviiito^'\d|fi^iS3r^ wfeen^^'h&vd estriblish^ 

^..JPart J[* ^r.'S t> 



Uiey were^'^itten ,wl|oi|t %y |r^ ascrUto^^ Uwr 

nex.t poh\t^Jtp. bi^fsccita^^ W| du^ to ^aif ai^coitplbi. 

her^ we^nust bj^. careful^ jj^ard $q;jpiii8t a pttUii^ prin^pii, 
to^liicb vary many yrriters on ^is subject have exposed them* 
selves. we a^r|, ih^t the narraliy^i for instance^ in the New 
Testament are tberefofe ^intitled to credit^ beci^se the writers 
were prevented by diving assistance from fallinf into nAterial error^ 
assert indeed what is true; but it is a truths which we can no 
more apply^ in the piesent stage of our itiquiiy, than we cangspply 
the last proposition of a book of Euclid to^ the demonstratiop of 
the iirst* For what other arguments can w^e psoduce, tp shqw 
that those writeis /i^d^such assistance, than arguments deduced 
from the writings themselves ? And does not this argumentation 
imply, that the trut/i of tliose WTitings is already established i ft 
must be established tlicrefoie witl^ut an appeal to inspiration, or 
it cannot be established at all. For as long as this truth remains 
iinestablishedy &o long must inspiration remain unproved. The 
credibility^ therefoie, of the sacred writers, niAst be estimated, in 
tfaellrsi instance, as we would estimate thc*^Tedibility of other 
writers. We mmt build on their lestimonif as human evide^mc^ 
before we can obtain tlie piivilegc oi appealing to them as di^ 
vineJ^ ^ ^ 

' iBut in ord^r to obtain both ^ firm conviction, jaudaclear 
perception of tb.e Christian doctiines, we must be content to travel 
throu^l) the pauis of Theology, without departing from the road 
which lies before us. We must not imagine, tha^ any, particular 
branch may be selected at pleasure, as it may happen tO excite in 
us a gieater degree either of interest pr of curiosity^, for if this 
wer^ allowable, where would be the utility of theologic^ 

Wc iiiust sludi/ the criticism of die Bible, before we Gan,)lM 9 ,qpali# 
QP.at lea^t befoie we can be well qualified to sti/tdy mtetT'^ 
^•etaimi of the Bible. And wie must obtain a 
' jBible;^ hefoxa we can even judge of, the jugum^nta whioh are a!^ 
leged" for' its authenticity and crej^biUty. But till these points 
^ have beep established, we have established nfrihing mareKgtous 
view j aq^ undertake lattw forattcl|^4^^,of 
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Tbeplogy vr» have {Oiie (ottifet, ^ Aati nof 

oaiy -iHiild 4te dootiines of iMt GhiietiWiffy iteelf^ on 

a forni^atiof^'^ of tottd. in ehdrt, ^iiAoevet>.«iwiert(tkea 
'Fheologjr,, without preparirig himself for thelaMet bmnelKei^^ 
kiHMvledgeof the foraier, luidertakes as'desljporttte e ll stu- 

dent in mathematics, who shonld venture ttpem NevVtbn’s Prin- 
‘ viphii^ before' he hadtleamt either the propi^ties'of 'eonie liiteetieus’, 
Qr even die elenieBta of plain geometry.” v 

i am well aware, that a numerous sect Of Christians in this 
catmttyhavcf'e much more easy and eape^tious mode of studying 
divinity/ iSo Hleraty apparatus is there necenary, either for the 
iaterpHtation of the Bible, the establishment of its ti nth, or the 
ducidotioH of its doctnnes. Inward sensation supplies die place of 
oulziwrii arguimitt divine communication supersedes theological 
learning. BtV^ as I am not able to teach divinity in any other way 
than I have been able to lemu it, as my own rouvntion of the 
truth of Christkniiy is the result, not of sudden impuKc, but a 
tong aud laborious invest igation, as I have no other knowledge ti^f 
itS' doctrines than that which is founded on the Bible, inteppreted 
by human learning, mj heaieis must be satisfied, if they continue 
their httraidaucc, to follow with patience and perseveiaiice in all 
thW'porUotu of Theology through which it is prepared to lead 
them.” • ^ 

* As a reason for recommendif^ so laborious a put, suit, whicli 

perhaps io many persons will appear"unnecessary, it may be ob- 
served) that>tdie object of these lectures is to form a theologian, 
fdio shaU bo^oToughly acquainted with his ground from the com- 
mahcenimmto the elose of bi< theological carrer, who, inthein- 
twq^tetttiohof the Bible/ shall m ver refer to a fact i» the ciidcisin 
vof die Bible, with which he is not prcsiou&ly acquainted, nor be. 
(tiintpal)e4*'u4teifrhe is scarchiug die doctrines of the Bible, to 
adt^a ndi'jaf ioteipretatioB, without peiceivhig the foomikidoR, 
oit whiolh^ikveMa.’'’' ' > ^ 

# **fSo thuko,«ap«oi»lly; whs reek for comictioii m oertain iDwaid 
fteMa4hl't*<ihiBh Ihwwarmlh of meir imagmatieiis ispresent^to them 
re*dbi<tl^t'l|(himddttlNK^ the serious cont^ratiqg ofi^thw 
important;‘^rt, that die foundation which th^ lay for the Bible, 
is no^gjf^r than what the Ms^ofhetpn is accustomed to Uy for the 
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Kt>Tm l%0|i'lk9k fi why he ^rarihel (Bviiic aullMiril^. 

to the«JE(oi!Si%T^i9mn3W6V iBp hecaiisiei tvheu 1 l^e^id if; ileu^iAig 
ai^eAcited«»ifvl4 hkm heW produced jmy work 

•* «tij u* 

|^t,dcr<weibevefoi^^^give the Mabometan-fec thb 

appejiir^ vpu v/e qot i&mediatcljr perceive, wbaikjhe MakameU^H 
^bi)fiL,^rguer fn»iii> iaiira|;d| aensetiou^ that he^b. nieiely rainnga 
pbetitom of his own imagNiationf and ought not dibeMmple, 
vhou>.we hear a similar appeal from Christian teach«r> 'te^diake 
lia;td'Ieaat distrustful, not indeed with respeot to Christiaiu^ itself^ 
but with respect to his mode of proving it i He ^ay dnswer^ iil» 
deed, and answer with truth, that his sensations are produced by a 
woik which is reai/j/ divine, while the sensations excited m the 
MUiometaii, are pioduced by a woik which U otAy thoUt^t 
But this veiy truth will involve thu person viho thua^uses U ia^a 
glaring absurdity^ In the fust place he apjieals to a criteiioil 
whkii puts the Bible on a level with the Koran ; and then to ob« 
viate this objection, he endeavours to show the superiority of his 
owixa|ipeal, hy pi e^suppobhig the fact which ^ke had undertaken 
to prove.’' ^ 

^^o’The criticism of the Greek Testament is a subject of tb# 
^^17 importance to every Christian ; and though a knowledn 
of die language ^ which it was wiit^n is necessary for the exeah^ 
cise of that criticism, yet even witkouk such knowledge .some no* 
tioii may be formed of the effoits of the learned to place tlie,dacu«» 
iBcpts of Christianity 011 a linn foundation# The importance of 
this subject must be manifest to evciy one, who op»stdar% that 
the crit'icisin of the Greek Testament con^tains^the elemMts of tbal 
auai^ysis, by wbicli we gradually discover die irUth of Oiirfidi!* 
giom” » M . ^ 

* determine the made of analysis which is n^easdry foTflbii 
purpdae> of analysis which shad bring with it couvietiony iet.iAS 
suppose a mau of liberal pducatioir, of sound undefatiiildjihgi» und 
of .serious disposition,' who Jii liis i^>)igmus opiuJOniV jtowaotof 
proper unstruedons on diat imbjet^, has remained *iin$i^died, but 
would willingly msent to the tiudi of Cbriatiaiiily^ liwdded isee|ahi^ 
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propositions, to ostablnli th^t truths wvre cl(^4y 

plained to Imn..^ A man of ijiia despriptidti; if a pmon endo^oiiced 
to convince him from the New 'feslaipent^ Would ai^ue in' die 
following msumei ; ^ Hie book ^bioh y<’u l^y Jiefore me pfolfesses 
indeed to oontain a faithful account of whit was done 
both by the Fopnder of Christianity, and l^y others who a^mted 
in the propagation df it. But you cannot expect that 1 ^Should 
allow its pretensions to be valid, till you have assigned attfficient 
reasons that they a/e so; and these reasons involve several propp* 
sitions, which must distinctly stated and distinctly proved. That 
oor attention may not be distracted by discussing different subjects 
at the same time, let us, in the fiist instance, confine out selves to 
the epistles which you ascribe to St. Paul, whti, as you assure me, 
npt only became a zealous promoter, from a zealous enemy of 
Ofanstiamty, but was \e8led eten with divmc authority for that 
purpose. On this divine authority }ou found a set of doctiines, 
which you requite me to receive tliiough the medium of your in- 
terpretation, and declare at the same time that if I do not receive 
tliem, the conscqi|ences will be the most dieadful that imagiml- 
tion can ootirehe. Now [ am peifcctly willing (Ae supposed 
person might continue to sa^), I am perfectly willing to assbnt to 
truths of such importance, but I must previously know that they 
are truths, oi I have iio foua^dation for my assepf. For the pre- 
sent i will waive the question, whet|)er your ^€rp,retatwn$ be 
rigiit or wrong ; thqugh 1 am well niiksured that something more is 
requinte to a right tinderst'<ndwg of those Epistles, than is pos- 
sessed by moby who venture to explain them. But whatever be 
their fniaMng, you musl^rst t onvince ma tliat St. Paul was the 
Author of them, or yon Rave them devoid of all religious obliga- 
vtion.'' And 1 ^expect that yodr proof be conducted, not with lofty 
declamation, dee^ denunciation against unbel^f ; bnt^by sober 
seUS^ and plain reason. FOr though 1 auiv^ready tp phutb im- 
plicit confi^ce in St. Paul, as soon as you have proved that he 
waa a tOaeher^^eent from ; though 1 am »fiady to hftvd uu- 
bcmiided''j||||Bif*tft^^^ doctrines^^ as soon lis 1 know that th^ are 
^divtde^ ^IpealHahrt, transfer thio unbounded fiuth to any rMorn 
preaAjllP^e gospel,^ however great hie pinteo8i<^)tf^whef&ar 
froiigPiuing or from sanctity* When you, therefore, assure me. 
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tliat St. Paul had a divine commission^ and UK he wrote tlie 
Epistles in queadon^ 1 esypeolftibese assertions^ ot your part^ to be 
, support^ by argument;, for your au^ority goes as far asyAur 
argument 9 go> ^and no fafther.^ 

* theologian^ to* whom this supposed person addrq^^d 

iumaieU^»'*were a inan accustomed to biblical investigation^ and had 
sought a basis for ^his^ faith/ such tlieologian would reply ; * 1 will 
undertake to produce arguments, uhich shoIlq^onviaCb any reason- 
able man^ that Paub the nposde of Jesus Christy wasivSally the 
author <^f the Epistles ascribed to him ; and when this point has 
*behn established^ we havb then fx/oundation^ on which* otTr^sii^r^ 
structure may rest without danger/ But before 3a>u undertake this 
iask^ the objector may still reply/ there are certain preliminaries/ 
which must be settled between us^ or we bhall never come to a 
definite conclusion, ^'oii must not take the English translation/ 
as the woik/ which is to be proved autlientic; foia the term nn- 
ihentit translation is a term without meaning. You may say a 
tor; ecr translation/ or a translation ; but the tertnonMe?!- 
Hc applies only to the original, it applies *only to the Greek 
EpistleS/ as written, or alleged to be wjittCp, by St. Paulhim- 
'self. Now4hat the Greek manusciipts of those Epistlds very fre- 
quently differ, as well froni'^ach oilier, as from the printed edi- 
tions, is a fact, which it would be useless to deny, and absurd to 
overlook. Which therefoie of the^GierL manuscripts will you 
take into your hand, when you assert, ^ these are the Epistles, 
which proceeded from the pen of St. Paul.' This is no eeay mat- 
ter to determine ; and yet it inust be determined, if the question of 
authenticity be examined with that piccisioii, which the {mpor* 
tance of the subject demands, lliis supposed conversation will 
render our present subject familial to every hearer : it will show 
him, where, and what is the key-stof^ of the arcli,^which support 
the fabric of Christianity/' 

** TberfiifSt operation, therefore, in respect to the Crceek Testa- 
*ment, which must be performed by a theologian, ti^htKintefids to 
build his faith on a fimb fimndatm^, is to ascertaip what copy of 
die Episdes ascribed to St. Paul/ ^hatcopyof an Epiade ascribed 
to* any other apostle, what copy of a Gospelr, aseribqd to this or 
that Evangdbtj- has the strongest claim to be received by us, as a 
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true copy of tbV^fbor’s <i\vn manuscript; \ilibe\er the autbor, 
or tmtliors^ mity t’cally have bees, iriitcb muat be left to future 
ioqoiry, or weahall again take for.gnmted the thing to be proved. 
Noyr the investigation of this ptevious 4**w^oa‘>is a M-orh of 
meuse labor. The Greek manosonpls of St. Paul's Epistles (or 
as we Aould rather say in the present stag^ of our inquiry, of the 
E{M&t{es ascribed to St Pbitl) amooiH, os tkr re we know them, 
to more than' a hunSrcd and fifty : and the Greek manuscripts of 
the Gospels, with which w'o are acquainted, amount to more than 
three hundred and fifty* But among all ^esc manusciipts there is 
none, ‘>vhich is so far intitled to {nrrcedence, as to be received for 
the, true copy, of which we are in seaicli. fn fact, die tnith lies 
scattered among them all ; and in order to obtain tlic trntli, we 
must gal^r ftom them all. Nor is an examination of these manu> 
sciipts, numerous as they are, alone siifticicnt for the object which > 
wo, have in vieV. 'lie quotatidtis from die Greek Testament in 
the valumimus writings of the Greek fiitheis, must likewise be ex* 
amined, tW we may know, what theif found in their Greek manu* , 
setipts. The aneieUt veniom must also be ronsultcd, in order to 
learn what the wrij^ers of tliose versions found in their copies of 
the Greek. Tesitanient. When all diese collections from manu- 
scripts, fathers,, and versions, have been formed, and redneed into 
propw order, we have then to deteimine in jever^ sing{e instance, 
which amoi^ the vartoiu leadmgs is probably the genuine readhig. 
And thfft.tve may know ho70 to deterinme, we must establish laws 
of criticism, ealculail^d to counteract tlic causes, srh^ prodimcd 
the variations, and, by these means, to restore the true copy, of 
wrhk& wo are.in search.” 

•** Now jt ^wBot bt^8i|j|poM‘d that labors, for which, wbefo taken 
cQllectiv^yyfOQ mugle life is suftkient, would be recommepded 
'tWen by a reoio/t in his profeasion, as formii^ a regular ipart of 
tbeojoilical study, Tl^se laboi.s are uuneceseary t(s w > they have 
he/V^alread^ undertaken, and executed writb success-. JBpt if the 
inditstiry aof our predecessor's has removed the 'Mr 

Aoiddtrs, we must notj'tberfli^, hetume mdiibrenl Speitatorei^ 
uacWcertlBd. whether die burd^be mil ot til snpportld. - We* 
'timsini ountelves-ef the nature, mi extent otffkbm 

l^rs ; shall nevgr Imowk whether ^ ei^fchaS'4i«i ob* 
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taimi, for whidi they tvere utiiertakeni st'maL^ 

stives acquainted xi\t\x the €itu^$ wbidi pmdueednhe yavmudnsjin 
* question, or we shall never knou, xvkether the laweof critk^isM^ 
which prctfess to retnedf thdl: evB are fouiuled in truth or 
We nun^bqnire therefore, into .the caii^eiir^of thfrevil^ apd^ 
then-^nto dieYemedie^ which ha%e been applied to it; rehiedics 
which w’e sbalf find Ifereafter to have been applied Vvith great 
feQccess.” • ^ I > 

•^Tho maimsciipts of the *Greok Testaments during Ihe*’ fourteen 
liuiuhtid years which elapied from the apostohCjaglNv to the iWen- 
tiort of pimtmg, weixi exposed, like all othen madttscripfs, to ihis^ 
t.ikes m transcribing: and as every cop} had iiftavoldably stMis 
eiiors, those eriors multiplied wiUi the niultipbcation 6f 
copies. Letters, syllables, words, were added^ oimttad, or Irans** 
posed, fioni mere uneltssnes^ in wilting, whether the writer traii- 
senbed fioni a manuscript befoie Intii, or wrote, as tvas frequently 
the case, fiom the dictation of another. In the latter i^oae, his 
eur might be deceived by a similarity in the sound of different 
words; m the foimer case, his eye might be ^deceived by a sifnir 
larity in theiryb/m, by diffeicnt words having the same dntd sylla** 
ble, or by different sentences having the same final word. At 
other times, a tianscribcr niisunderbtood the n^nusenpt from 
which he copied, cither falsel} inteipieting its»abbreriauoits, or 
falsely dividing the words, where they were wiitten (us m the me^st 
ancient mamiscripts) without mteivals. Or the fault m\jj^ be 
partly attributable to the mnUusenpt itself, in oases where its let* 
ters wore wholly or partially effaced or faded.'' 

But the greatcbl variatioub aiose from alteiatiom made by 
sign. The transcribers of the Greek, 'reotument Were bound/' 
like ibe transcribers of the Hebrew Bible, by tides presbiibed^to 
them m a Masoia, or critical law bbok. Hence they often tookf 
the libel ty of mp^ovwg, as they supposed, ontliat manustfript^ of 
which it ww their business, to give only a copy; a liberty Similar 
to diat, which la now taken in a printing office, where u^cdhipo* 
sitor oAen improves on tbeSYnanu^lftpt of an anffaov.--^ Hence, a 
native of Gnmqe, accustomed to hear his' own language without an 
admixture of oriental idioms, and mgardhig dierefom a' HeifiaBilfi ’ 
or'a Syriasm, in the light <of a solec^ttn, evoUld 'accordingly eor- 
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rcct it, not coil^^iing or noj knoniug, that these ITebiaisms and 
S^riasins are th^very Idioms, wfaidi mc should expect 'A oni Gioek 
VMfers^ txdid wtnfe b6m or’ ediit‘ate^ in Judea, Idioms tlirtdfbfe 
%lich fornl V kllh>tig*'aigument for the sniihenticitjr of dteif wiitfrigs. 
Ai Esther Jimes,* these same im}5roV^s;<^skbeil‘ft^ r^niai^ccid^'flmt 
onS'^EVangelUt recorded the sarnie thing' nlbrc fiiffy than another, 
(a cirfca'Mstance, again of groat impoftailce« as^it sho^T^ H^^lt’as 
no c^ilibinatlon amdng the Evangelist?) rsgaided this ^ant 'of per- 
fect coincidence as an imperfection, “sshich they ddeitied'it neces- 
saiy to remove, by supplying the shorter account from the longer. 
Nor did they Spare even die quotations 'from the Old Testament, 
whether those quotations were transcsipts fitim the Septiiagmi, or 
translations from the FTcbrew by the author himself. If they Only 
differed from the tramcribe}''i Septuagint, he concluded, that th^y 
vjjere wrong, and required amendment.'* 

But the most fiuitful sounce of< designed altciation, wa^tfic 
removal of marginal annotations into die text. Indeed td this cAn^e 
may be ascribed the alterations fioni parallel passages whenever 
those parallel passages had been wiitten iii the margin. Other mai- 
ginal notes consisted of explanations, or applications of 'the adjacent 
text; and, when a manusciipt with such notes, fell lutd Uie hands 
of a transcriber, he either supposed, that they weie parts of the 
text, accidentally omitted, and supplied in the margin, or considered 
them as useful additions, ,W'hich there 'Vrould Iii no ' hiltltn in 
adopting.' In either cases he took them into the „tei[t df that 
manuscript, which’ he himself was vrtiling.” ' >. ‘ 

''“'Ihe latter case may indeed be referred to that class 'Of various 
readings, wbleh derive their origin from wilful corruption, being 
iittroducid for the sole pui pose of obtaining support tO di>me par- 
tictilat'*’*d(M^fi^. ThatsUili things hare been donel^ antlydohe by 
all parties, ik not to be denied^ for we h<tve exampl^'Oir'yecord. 
But as we have received ou; manuscripts of the Greek Tisstainent, 
not out of the bands df the ancient heretia, ^but frem'We'^rtAotfOkV 
membcMUf the €hreck Church, 'we hagp fesslUasaiU Id nppiVhend, 
diat have suffered, in point of dbclrime, fr^ MtJktkal idh 
fluence.** ' * * *•'’'• 

Kbvc/'.Sir, after cursorily reviewing the copioos exfractal have 
made' from your printed Lectures, 'it ’'appean^thaf yov consider 



fixed principles in Theology liigffly important^ ajd even necessntp 
to every one who aspiies to a correct imdei standing of the Bible 
(see quotation in page 415.)— Secondly ^ you maintaiu that upon 
Protestant principlcS| pifihalnhly is the ne plus uliua of sur- 
ct'ssful research in Divinity, and that no one can be assiued of 
the positive correcAwesJ of any particular reading of Sciipliiie, al- 
though they emptoy all the pains tfou hnv^ bestowed upon that 
blanch of theology (see quotations in pp. 41 1,422.) Thirdly, you 
asseit every line of the iiispiied wiitings, and consequently the 
sense which the language conveys, absolutely wais on the evidence of 
human critici^ns — that these evidences are your rple of faith , and 
the basis of that tiust which you lepose in the Bible (see particu- 
larly quotation in p. 417.) Foiiithl}, that the piivate study of the 
criticisms of the liible, is the only means Pioteslants possess, of 
discovering a probably — coim t ^ piobably — tiqp or o, probable 
reading of the Bible. J lefei you paiti* iilaily to your third niul 
fifth Lectures (see quotation in p. 417.)* 

1 do indeed then pcrfiTtly concui v\ ith y on in sentiment, that 
principles aie not only impoifant hut mi cssary t<5 everyone 
who desires not /o be tossed to and fro by eieiy wind of doclnne; 
but am at a loss to conceive what in yotu opinion will constitute 
that steadiness of piiiu qdo wliu h you so foic ibly icl ommend to the 
theologian. If it be true, as you sa}, (Pait I. p. 14 ) that Men 
whose education and liabils have not piepaicd them for profound 
inquiry, whose attention is wholly directed to the procuring of the ' 
necessaries of life, depend^ and musi depend j for the tiuth of the 
doctrines which aie taught them, on tlic authority of their teachers 
ixnA preachers, of whom it is taken foi gi anted* that they have m- 
vestigated, and really know the truth,” 1 am of opinion that such 
pel sons have a far mote fxed principle than those who, with you^ 
launch into the study of sacred criticism. For where the ground 
on which they tread, is so unceatain, so unsteady and variable, how 
can any fixed or steady principle be established upon it ? « As you 
confess that certitude enteis not into youi scheme of theology, aud 
that your disciples must be satisfied to range in the wide field of 
probabilities; so you admit that all their labors are to tcjrinhiatc 
at a probably genuine reading of Sciinture, and coii^bequentlyi 
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that the doctrine instruction, oif word of God contained in such 
reading, is merely probablif genuine ; for you very properly say, 
(Part II. p. 50.J We shall frecfiiently be obliged to determine 
tlip true reading of a passage, before we can determine its true 
meaning^^ „ 

I have taken the pains, Sir, to number some of the authoiities 
and works totwhu h >011 refer in >our tuo first c6urses of Lectin es, 
am! have ('ornputed them at about ihiii»}>scvcii thousand. Now as 
ti;ulh is one, and error always vaiious, and as any one of these au- 
thoiities may possibly be tighly I shall only be surprised if your 
readers do not f^l an almm and anxiety similar to that which, you 
say, sti uck many Protestants when Dr. Mill published his edition 
of the Greek Testament, and which, it should be observed, is 
only a very small part of the 7£hde Bible. * We are greatly in- 
debted,” you ^y, to Dr. Mill for Ijjtving supplied us with such 
ample means of obtaining a more cornet edition of ihe Greek 
Testament, But bi<^ labois were mi‘>uMder''tood and misrepre- 
sented by his coulenipoiaiies. llio appearance of so many thou- 
sand varioifs reading*, (they are said to amount to thirty thousand) 
excited an alurnj for the New IVt^tamcnt : and those very mate- 
rials, w'bicb had been collet ted for the pin pose of pioducing a 
correct, an una\luheialed text, were icgarded as the means of un- 
dermining its aiitliorily. Tliti text in tlaiJy use, originally derived 
from ijfioderu inunu'sctipt.s, and tiun*»mltted through Stephens and 
Beza into the Tilzevii editions, was at that time supposed to have 
already attained its highest pci fcctioii, and was regarded in Jl|ic 
same light, as if Era^tmis had pioiUd ironi the autographs of the 
sacred vyi^|s/ possibilily of mistakes in tianscribiug the 

Greek the coiiscquenc necessity of makjng the copies 

it subservient to mutu.d coriectioii, and hence the inference, 
that die probability of obtaining ua accurate copy is increased by 
the freqiiency of comparison, didi iiot occm to fiiiose who 
offended at Dr. Miirs publication. They were not awm^ that 
thege/gpyte text of the sacred writers could not exclv^savely bp 
found £^iy modern manuscript, from which the of a 


. * * part II. p. 10. 
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Greek Testament might accidentally print • they 4 were not awaie 
that the tiuth Im statteied amopg theqi all, and maiit he culleUed 
fiotn them all a 

If then, tiutb lies si atteierl among them all, and nyist be col« 
lected Irom them a//,”*evei^ addition of Iresh material to the pie* 
sent stock, by tiie^ discovery of some coiiuale^ ancient inanu- 
sciipt, must avVakeii in .Protestants a painful ^niiosit^ to ascertain 
whcthoi It confirm or conti Jtlict that nuding which ihe^ hope to 
be genuine . 

Now, unless men aie willnu^ to iciv upon the tiadihon of 
others, some notion of the labor foi which the} skould be prepa* 
led, may be gatheicd iroin tlu indiisti> of m mdividnal, vVhich I 
will describe in yoni <»\mi woids, If. p 04 ) But after 

all, the iijitcinis collfcttd ioi tlu puiposc of obtaining a coiiegt 
edition of tlu Greek Ic si uncut, MatciiaUfoi w hid* all the known 
libiatus 111 Europe h id b^cn st iiclicd, and which it had employed 
neaily three (cnUiiKs to ob^UIl, there was still wanted an editor 
of sufficient leu lung, acutciuss, iiidiistr\, and Impartiality, ill the 
weighing of evidcruc, to apply those in it e rials* then pioper ob* 
ject Dr Giic^buh, b> hi^ /a yt edition ot tin G uh lc Testament, 
had alicadv allot dtd convin nig pioofs ( f hn ciilical abilit} , and 
heiuf Ihelcaiikd in gcncial, espcciall} iii hu ywn country, re^ 
gaided him as the pen um who was bc^t qu dilied to undeitake diis 
new revision, ol the f^icck U\t. Indeed the subject bad formed tbe 
business of his litc Like \\ etsteiu, when Ite liad finished his aca* 
deniic al studies, he (1 iveiied into biance and Lnglahd for the pur« 
pose of coliating ni imi«<riipts of the Nev Testamefit, But as the 
stock of matciiilb was then vciy coiiside»abh laigl^t thfln when 
IVeht^n commenced his liici ny laboi:>, it was not 
object to increase, as to lezibe the apparatus aliq^Jity provided.# 
For this purpose iu ic-e\aniincd the most ancient manusciipts, 
wbercvei doubts might be entertained, and it was important to 
ascertain the truth liie gccuiiai leadings, which distinguTsh one 
class of manuscripts iiom another, and are the basis on which that 
classification is formed, were likewise objects of patticuLr atten* 
tion. But he in gcueial disregaided the mass of readings which 
are common to most manuscripts, as selling lather to encumber 
than to improve oiti ciitical apfiaiatus. At the same time, when 



t\vr uncoHated n anuscripls presented Ihemsolves to hii notice, he 
neglei-tcd not to oNtract svli^it was jvorthy of attention. Tlic fruits 
of his researclies, witJi liis remarks onrtlie examined manuscripts, 
he ptihlishvd in two o< tavo volumes, prijited at Halle, iti ITS.*! and 
170d, under the following title: Stjmbola: Vriiktv, ad SUpp/endai 
ei Corrigendas Xtni Testttment}%riionum Collection^!: 

nccedil imlfimiiii Novi Tcslamenti codictm Grtccorvm descriplio 
ei extimen. 'I'his work contains the ptinciples on which Griesbaeh 
has founded his critical system, and consc(]ucntly should be studied 
by every man who attemjits to form an estimate of his critical 
merits.” • 

“ As the quotations from the Greek Testament, which are scat- 
teredin the wiitings of tlie most ancient Greek Fathers, are of 
great importance in ascertaining the genninencss of disputed pas- 
sages, he undertook a new and ‘‘complete collation of the works of 
Origeu, which he also published in his Sipnhola Crilke, accom- 
pauii'd with the quotations of Clement of Alexandria, which dif- 
fered from the conl'nion text.” 

“ Further, as tljc testimony of the most ancient Latin version, 
such as those which have been published by BInnehini and Saba- 
tier, arc, in inany cases, impoitant to the Greek text, he under- 
took a new eilition of those ancient versions. Of the Sahidic ver- 
sion, or the version in the .ilialect of the t'pper Kgypt, he quoted 
the readings which ha<l been furnished by Woide, .Gcorgi, and 
^funtcr. 01 the Anneiiian veisioii a new collation was made for 
him by Bredeiikamp of Bremen ; and the Slavonian version was 
collated for both in manusciipi and in print, by Dobrowsky, 
at Praguej^;’!l&or must we neglect to mention the fragments of 
•two Greek mamiscnpts, preseued at Wolfenbuttcl, 

^ which Ktifkmt had publislicd with his fragment of the Gothic ver- 
sion.” 

** SmicIi were the matciials w^iiich Griesbaeh applied to his se- 
cond ard last edition of the Greek Teftament, hi addition' to the 
apparatus which was already contained in Wetstein's edition, and 
'Svhich Was subsequently augmented by the editions described in 
this lecture.” 

Now, 'feir, I may possibly be asked, how any thing I have cx- 
tracttd'iron'' your Lectures can siipport the charge 1 have formally 



made against ) 0 U, of acceding fo Uie Catholic [j^inciple oi Tradi- 
tion. 1 aiisMcr then bv sa>inu> that it is upon the Catholic ground 
of youi taking evory tiling^ upon the authoiit} of otlurs, that is, 
upon the authoiit} ol TgAoi i h>n. I own that you Jjotiay a vftst 
deal more muitimt than the Catliolic, *in tlit autlionties on \Jiich 
'vou have clioscn to le^ose youi iaith, and voii piofess a inution^ 
that ncail} amouufs to ah^ahtle indcuston dhil donou sa}, that 
tlu mdivKliial who simply ciiUis a shop^ piiulH^os and leads Ins 
liible, IS able so to lecoginsc the word ot God, in c\ciy page, in 
cveiy sentence, that lit can gioiiud an act oi divine i iilh upon the 
leading beioie him ? No, vou alh«in, tl »1 t'ns^is onl) to be as- 
cei tamed by studying the cnfuts)/i\ of the 11 blc — and what ate 
thc‘'e ciitKisms *’ whv noollui tliui the fiutlioi iftes who bud pic- 
vjously examined and in ide icpoit-tiny aie human evidences 
built one upon aiiotlui, aud ih\\^ u icliiag up to^thcaposties — 
they 1 01 m the basis oi th it supeistiuctuu which >ou consi^ci so 
immovable, in shoit, >oui in i vim mi(6l bi, ml accfpiim, 

^UOD NON IIIADIIUAI. • 

I do not, liowcvci, im ail to insiimalo, thii* be cause 2/ou9 faith 
like cUii’s, IS built upon '1 1 idit loll, ihcuion yom fntli is not m 
the vioid of (jod r cm c isily pcicci\c ih d when }ou believe a 
sciiptural sentence to be the woid ol O id, ihoiip^fi }ou only dis- 
covei this tiutli bv the meins oi biblic il ciiluisnis, yoiii iaith wiU 
leally i( pose upon ihi U^stiinony of l>od \i[ these criticisms 
will still be the ofound-aoi ' md iu/l oi voui f nth And the only 
diildcucc bet \een the ij^noiant uid the Katn d Clinalian, will be, 
that the ioinu 1 , (whovousiy ,nu\i depend ii j)on the authoi ity of 
anollui foi the tiulh of the doetiiius winch arc Cspjght him) le- 
posco on the oi o > i oi i/ca, w hue is ih& Otlijiir huilcjU 

Ills acquiescence on the moic <hsi onhiut iiitn oi agr^t maiiyj 
and the only ical ilisUuetiou between a Citliohe and a Church ot 
Lngland dise iple of vours on ITas piiiuiple, is lii il the one a e tains 
d. Latin tfciiii, whilst the^othei piekis i tr/ceA (' piessiiin, — the 
one makes Tradition a mh ioi expl lining as well as lecuvmg the 
Bible, the olhu doeii both^ but prqf(6'>i'> tin ihctiiie 

diffeience, thucioio, between youi ailnism and oui liadiUonj is, 
that th^ formti signifies a //lereh, the lalM meiidcncc 

Hcni^td* Ami to show you Jiqvv exactly they accoid, U will only 
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be necessary to qyote the passage from your sevenlh aud 

ninth Lectuieb. 

‘ U the best Gieek maimbciipt^*^ with the most ancient lathers 
ani versions, agtce in supporting an} parjtirulai reading, wt mu<!t 
conclude that it is the ft nine nading, whuther that leading vverq 
rontaund, oi nut, in the inantiscrjpt ol EitiMims oj the Complu- 
teusiau Lditois, whetlur that reading wtit coiitliiied or not, cither 
in then editions, or in any which stu tended them But such Wtis 
the imfKiitance, which a leading was then supposed to dciive 
from b iving been oiic< in print, ind so Uicessaiy did this stamp 
of authority app^ n in ouict to lepah^t its daim to admission, 
that 110 reading was aik^pttd hv Bcugclun, however gieat its cnti'- 
iu! nithojity, unh ss it had alit idy ui lived the sanction of tlic 
piess lit hnnsdtsavs, 1 kiU not admit into th^ text a syllable 
z^hich has not peen bcjuit iunnyd, thouih a thousand manuaC) ipfs, 
a thousand r/i/its, swy // Jtou/d In \( sifl/tdium fjufdtm, thamsi 
rnille mauusoipti, milk otlf i /hlnunt, anlih n ihp ieuptaniy 
addiiuu ui udpintk 

* Even that poiticui ol ^uud nilu i^ni, which in its applica- 
tion bdouc*) to tht 'thud l)i Uidi oi diviintx, oi tin aiitlu nticity ol 
the Biole, IS in ib jam ij)/ s, o com n led with \cibal riilicisiii, 
that the basi-> rfn wlndi tlu ^ ii si, \ lu iil\ oi c aud tlu same I'loni 
the cnlicuin ot au/d wc a it nd to the iiiMcismot bcntinccs, lioiu 
the oiluisni ol eiitm ts to Uu ciilicism ol diaptcm and l»oin the 
cnticisin ot ihaptiis to tlu ciuicism ol a//o/c bioks lo illuslialc 
tins asicnl, example ol enh will he unicicnt If we tniii to 
Gnesbaih^ 'Astimrnl it M lU wvni Hi we shall Imd 

the passi^^Mls worded // p aivjrcufr ttavtu ra 

els TO ovof^u T J , yjti ^ J Tlou, koo too ccyiou 

tlu wli k ditiiKiKi fioni the ( ommon text Con- 
sists ill the omission ol ilu paitu u ouv lliis omission is founded 
on the authontv, not oul} ol lu.ii} incicnt Gictk inanusci ipts, 
but nf^the aiKitiit On<k lathci*', Oilgen, Athanasius, Basil, 
Chiysostom, and Cynl, who necxprcs'-l} qiioicc foi tlnspuipose. 
FiOiii the iiUK]>m of the paitidc ouv, \vhicli is piobably spurious, 
wc ascend to the critic tsin of the whole passa,gc, which is un* 

/ 

/ PirtXI. p. 17 
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ddtibtedly genuine. For if Origen, who was bom in the century 
, after that in which St. Matthe\v vvro^e, found the passage in* his 
riianuscript of the Goi^pdh, with the exception of only particle, 
and the Greek Fatheirs of the fourth century found it wofded*in 
the satiie inanner iii t/feir manuscripts, we have as stt'ong a proof 
of its authenticity^ as can be given or required jn works of iinti- 
quity.'^ — From the criticism of sentences^ \(c asceifd to the criti- 
cism of chapters. It is well known, that attempts have been made 
to invalidate the testimony wliich tlie two first chapters of St. 
Matthew’s Gospel bear to the doctrine of the incarnatrOfb by con- 
tending, that those chapters were not original parts of St. Mat- 
fliew^s Gospel, but were prefixed to it by some other person, at 
dome later period. Now% if we turn to the second volume of 
Griesbach’s Symbolic Ciiticir, where he quotes the readings of jbe 
Greek I’estament from Clement* of Alexandria imd Origen, W'e 
shall find a quolalioii from the Jirsl chapter of St. M»ntthew’s 
Gospel, and reference to the second^ made by Ccisus, (he Epicu- 
rean philosopher, which quotation and reference are noted by 
Origeti, who w rote in answer to Celsiis : * ilipe patet (says Gries- 
bach, very justly) duo piiora Matthau capita Celso nota fuissc/ 
Wow if CeJsus, who wrote his ceicbraletl woik against the Chris- 
tians in the lime of Marcus Aurelius, and consqqueiitly little more 
than a huudrwl years after St. Mal^hcwv himselt wrote, yet found 
the tw^o first chapters in his manuscript of St. Matthew VGospel 
those chapters must cither have been origiml parts of St. Mat- 
thew’*s Gospel, or they must have been added little 

antecedent to the age of Celsiis, that a w ri(f r J^^^ytiisitive, so 
sagacious, and at the same time so inimical to Ci^^^^y^ could 
not have failed to detect the imposture. Ihit in would 

not have quoted those chapters as parts of St. M^rafews Gospei. 
Consequently the truth mus4^^ie in the other part of the diTemma ; 
namely, that those chapters are authentic ; 

1 now, Sir, think it full nine to bring this Letter to ft conclu- 
sion ; and in winding it up feel much disposed again to congratu- 
late wdth yon on the close approximation of our princijdes. God 
grant that we one day congratulate each other on a pei f^ct union 
and fellow'ship in religion, for which common principles so 
completely dispose us. I cc'ticeive, tlien:i (hat 1 have justitied 
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iti aUribulitig to yon the sentiment, that admitting ;the reli- 
gion of the Church of £ng}and to be true, another authority be^ 
sides the ‘Bible is necessary for continuing that, religion in ita- 
prVsseiit estiitdhhmeut” And though you enay consider this autho^- 
rily as distinct from the religion thus incutcated, and rather as a 
human institution; yet it is the channel l^y \vhich' you acknow* 
ledge the reli§;k>tt of^lhe esfahlishment is tp be continued^ and no 
otlierwise differs from the voice of om Hradition, Catholic ecclesi- 
astical authority, than inasmuch as the decrees of the one are the 
acts of a lay parliamentary tribunal, deciding by the human rules of 
state j^Uticians, ^whilst the other is the voice of assemblies com- 
posed of tbe successors of the apostles, acting within their own 
province, aud conscientiously giving evidence of x^hat had been 
transmitted to them. Quod acceptiim, hoc traditiim. The one 
i's an unnatufalcassumptioii of air^hoiity, the other a lawful exercise 
of in vested powei*. The one is to confound the things which arc 
Casars, with the things which are God^s, the othcris to follow the 
Hue of distinction. With every respect, 

' Rev. Sib, 

^ I have the honor to be. 

Your obedient humble servant, 

f 

PETER GANDOLPHY. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

Tpj^fgcn^rbus manner iu which you have recalled your asser-, 
^yhi^'h stated that Catholics .w'ithjtold .the, sacred S<;n|>tures- 
frotft.dtp ^people,, will ju^-y iutitle you to the esteem of all hopor* 
it has ?ny fullest, acknowledgment.. I .^Muk. it 
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really to be regretted, in general, men should take such pains 
to misunderstand each other, instead, of exerting themselves to 
ihodity and explain their options in that way which would admit 
both harmony and charity# The reproaches which hav^ been cask 
upon the Catholic Pridsthood, for not consenting to what even 
many prudent Protestants disapprove *'df, 1 mean an indheriminate 
distribution of the Bible^ have been both sevei^ and utimcrited* I 
have clearly shown in my Congratulatory Letter and 
Sermon addressed to you, tliat before the accidental invention of 
printing, Bibles, like other books, were within the reach of a very 
few, and that the Catholic clergy were as little amtnable to blame 
on that account as the Protestant clergy at present, because pearls 
are not as plenty as oysters, or diamonds as numerous and as 
large as horse beans, or gold as common as iron. Now, shouldp 
future generation discover the art oi* making diamonds, pearls, and 
gold, would it be either fair or honest for men to tell an ignorant 
multitude, that the present Protestant Bishops and Protestant 
Clergy had kept tlie seci et of this art to themselVes, lest tbepeople 
should become as rich as the whole clergy of '{iingland — and that 
they may thank Providence for having emanciputed them from the 
mean necessity of using iron and earthenware, and for giving them 
the opportunity of b(^coining as rich as English^ lords and Indian 
kings ?— I ask if this language would be fair and honest? — Cer- 
tainly not — yft I have witnessed soinetliing very similar in several 
of the circular letters of the Bible Societies, and which nothing but 
an ignorance of the very grossest species can excuse* ■ ; In these cir- 
culars I have seen it asserted, that in tlic dark the Papal 
priesthood had suppressed what never existed, and liad/prphibitcd 
men from reading, who had never known how to use You 

are aw^are that the bq|iefit of clergy was anciently a privilege ex-^ 
cliisively limited to those who^lmd learnt to read. Now as jate as 
the reign of Edward the Sixtn, it was found, that in criminal 
cases, the Peers of Pi\RLiAMENT were often unablc»to take 
advantage of this privilege, and therefore it was enacted by a sta- 
tute, (1 £dw. VI. c. la.) " that Lords of Parliament And Peers'of 
tlie Kealm^ may have the benefit of their Peerage equivalent to that 
of Clergy (altuouoii they cannot and vi^itfiWt beflig 

burnt in the hand) for all offcAi^ie^ tlieii clergyable to commoners. 
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fttad ako for Ibef^ficneB of hougebreaking^ highn^y robbery^ bori^ 
Btealing^ ^tlrt robbJftg of cljiirches/^ (Blackftl Com. Voh iv. c. S8.) 
Surely tbeti soi^ atlovtlince might be made for that diiFereoce of 
cirouint>lavt!'68 which improveiiient and education have Occasioned 
m th^ fipabe^ of three buiidred years; add it might be supposed, 
that as men ai!;e at present^ more enlightened^ by informatioti and 
Science, theV would be governed by a diff/^rent treatment. I ques- 
tion much if education is not necessary to a certain degree, even 
to trust a man w ith a fo<\Hiig-piece— surely then to commit to him 
a book of sublime theology. 1 have recorded in a note below, a 
citrious account' extracted from the Morning Chronicle of October 
19 , 181 J, of a man that was tried at Leeds’ for adhering too 


* At the LecJWs Sessions held l,i«t'\vcck, John nuriiley, weaver, of Beet- 
Son, was brought before the Conr' on a charge of deserting his family, and 
leaving them chargeable to the to\vn>hip. When he was placed at the bar, 
he w'as interrogated iui the loilowing tcjnjs ; 

Court, What reason have 3011 to ns-igitfor deserting your family? — Pm. 
T was called by the tford of Cod so to do. 

Court. Where Ikivc yon Jived .siiK 0, and whal have you done ? — Pris. I 
have lived at Pi^toveiis, near Wakclield, and have worked at rny business 
ks a weaver. , 

Court, What can yon earn a week, upon an average? — Pris. From 18 s. 
to 20s. per week. 

Court. And how do you dis])Osc of it ? — Pris. After supplying my own 
necessities, Pdiistrihute the rest among my poor ncighl)ours. 

Court, Btit J^uld not yom wih and children he the first object of your 
care and bounty No ; imle> > th(*y are in greater distress than all 

others. 

Cow/f.'I’fie^VipUirc, whitli you profess to follow, says, speaking of the 
^ vfdalion of man and wife, ihit they rdiall be one flesh ; of course you are 
under great dn ohljgation n.- main- .n he»* as^’onrseJf. — Pris. TheScrip- 


-hgation 

turo saitb, whom t^od hath joined tq'^-.aier let no man put asunder; but 
Oofi never joined me and my wife together. 

Who then did ? — Pm, I have toido^ou not, you'may easily 

judge, who did. 

Court. We suppose yoti arc as much joined together as other married 
people arc, — Pris, My family arc now no more to me tlian any other per- 
^ons.’ /" 

Court, The laws of your^oiintry require that you should maintain ycfUr 
rairirty, and ir’you rtcglect or refuse so to rfo, you become liable to asoribiw 
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c/o&e/y talfae letter of tlie Scripture : and whoy^notvyitbstandjiig 
the leinonstraficee the Courts .lijce coiisiateul? mau^ peraist^ 


punishment.— ^-Pris. I am tilling to suffi-r all you think proper to inaict ; I 
expect i&uffcr persecution? for the Scripture says, those that live godly in 
Christ Jesus, must endure persecution. I regard the^aw^of ^rod only, and 
do not regard any otlier law%. 

Court, You seem to have read the Scripture to very little proHt, or you 
would not have failed in so plain a duty as that of providing for yOur own 
household. — Pm, The Scripture commands me to love my neighbour as 
my^It* and I cannot do that if I suffer him to want whei^I have the power 
♦to relieve him. My wife and children have all changes of raiment, but I 
see many others that arc liaU’ naked. Sliould I not, therefore, clothe these 
rather than spend my money on iny family? 

Court. But your family cannot live upon their raiment; they require also 
victuals. — Pm. They arc able to provide for their own maintenance;' uid 
the Gospel requires me to forsake father and mother, wife and children. 
Indeed it was contrary to the Gospel for me to take a wife, and I sinned in 
»o doing. 9 

Court, Have you any fi lend here ? — Pris, I have oply one friend, who is 
above. • 

Court, Is there any person here who knows you? — Pm. Mr. Banks 
kn^.sme. 

Mr. Banks being called upon, slated, that he should suppose from thd 
recent conduct of the prjMjiicr, that Jus mind was ifot in a sane state. 
Formerly he wt^ an indust riour. man; of file he understood that he had 
read the Biblc^vith uiKonnuon a'-Mduiiy and fervency, lie would ab^nt 
himself Avhole days together, ;iud retired into the woods and fidds for tho 
purpose of reading it. After some time spent in this manner jhie went away 
from his family, and refused to conlributo to their support/^'^Bb^ family con- 
trived to carry on tho business, and he bought of tficiii yfhst pieces they 
made. He understood that w'hat the prisoner had said of ^i^^/away his 
earnings to objec ts of distress was correct. . 

The Court made another attempt to convince this deluded ofthe^ 
impropriety of his conduct, bui^'iythout the least effect ; he re|i^pd to ail 
their reasonings by quoting appropriate texts of Scripture. — ^Nofwqjild he 
even proiiiise to permit his employer to pay to his family the «majl sum of 
five shillings weekly. He dared not, he said, make any proipises or en- 
gagements of any kind. IS or was the attempt to work upqp. hi* feelings 
more succe^sfuJ ; his fanaticism Lad, apparently, rooted from his heart all 
the tender charities of domestic life. When it was intimated to him that 
one of his children was in a decline, he seem^jd perfectly unmoved^ nor 
did the tears of his wife, who implored him only to assist in? paying the 
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111 rejecting the s^thority of that* Tb A bit ion which the Judge 
most sensibly, but cathoUcqUy urged him to admit. I cousider 
this as an af)e,cdote vyhi^li should bring^many to their better senses. 
For never the triiunph more complete of ignorance over sense, 
of folly over prudence, of fanaticism over feligion. 

3ut to convince you how wrongly Protestants harp upon this 
subject, l ean assure yon, that although,, for many years 1 have 
had the direction of a flock, consisting of some thousands of souls, 
I do not recollect that I ever interfered with, or expressed the 
smallest objection to any individuals practice of reading the Scrip* 
tures. Indeed,, Sir, the Scriptures lie about in our Catholic 
families like any other book, for any one to open, and our Missals 


' debts contractc(J» before he wnit awAv, in the least affect liim» He coldly 
replied, that the landlord might distress for hi-*> icnt. 

The Court asked some quest loiis of I he Overseers as to the affairs of tlie 
fluhily, the answers which the writer of tliis did not hear; but they con- 
firmed’ what Mr. Hank,s hatl said as to the manner in whic h he disposed of 
his surplus and evpre-ssrd an opinion, tlml no benefit was likely 

to result by. sending linn ngain to tin; House of Correction. After sonic 
consultatioi^ with I he liciieli, the Uocordcr addressed liini to the following 
cffect-r- 

“John Burnley--^ — llic Com*} arc disposed to di ai leniently with you, in 
hopes that belter considerii?ion ill iTinove the dciui'iDn you labor under, 
rorthi's i^liqiose I w'oiild advi-r ;iou to re.id your Bilde wilh still greater 
attention, and a.sk the advice of ‘omc iiitel]i‘;('nt fi lends, particularly the 
Minister yon attend upon. I w a.*.' aho beg of you ^eiionsly ro consider, 
that Jill the r^j^t of the world th. ik it Ihcir duty to provide?, in the first 
place, for thi^ir familfes and you. Mirel}, cannot suppose tiiat they arc 
all neglectitigTlic caif of their .soiih, and in the road to eternal destruction. 
This consideration should iiidiice vuu to distrust your own judgment, and 
'if you have any .tnirnilify, and hiimir y is a (dnistian virtue, you will con- 
clude, that it is jv. ire prohalde that y«ujt,.hould be mistaken than that all 
the rc’^t of mankind should he wrong.*' Your^wife has strongly expressed 
her wisl\that no severity sliouJd he used towards yoti. Inlluencod by these 
cotisideratibns, tlic Court has or Icrcd that you should be discharged.’*— 
Fris. The Scripture saith, that darkness covers llic e uth, and gross dark- 
n'6s9 thttt? people. ' And again, in another place, that the whole world heth 
in wickedness. I know that the way of duty is in the path of suffering; but 
H is the path which our trod, and we mus|; follow his steps, 



and Common Prayer books as you know, are fulbof Scripture.^ I 
ran* moreover, inform you, HiaJ: sincc.writing the last^^eutencp, 1 
liave purposely interlrijptcd ihis postscript to inquire of three other 
Catholic clergymen, (two of whom have siipeniitendedi large con- 
gregations for near foi t^ years, and the third for more than twenty) 
whether in the coyrsc of their ministry tliey eve/ interdicted any 
person from reading thu Scriptures. \’oii >viTl not doubt then the 
word of a clergymMi, when* t tell you that they all answered in 
negative, adding, that in their opinion, there is not a priest 
living in England, Avho has ever prf)iiibitod any one. Surely then, 
1 lliink this broad and open declaration siiflRcieiit to shake Protes- 
tant prejudice ; at least I am free lo as5ert,. that whcilevcr Pro- 
testants return lo cool reflection and calm unjuirv, it will be to 
express their asloni^hmciit at (lie iniscoiiceptlons they formed vf 
the whole Catholic religion, liuktid they continually ask us, havd 
you not changed r No, we answer, but you have. 

There rcinains one more obseivalion of yoiir^s lo w Inch I must 
reply before T withdraw — and wliich 1 think ytfii havp,gquq Ojiit of 
the way lo make, for in my opinion it has as f/tle to do witli the 
theological question at issue between ns, as will) the discharge of 
the national debt, or the opening of the Indian trade.— You ac- 
knowledge that Catholics constitute a rc&pcctal^lc and loyal body: 
that they are attached to their sovereign and their country,” But 
their intentions must pcrpetiiall} be checked by the intervention of 
lhat external allegiance they bear to the Pope, the head of thehr 
church. '‘The iftrenglh of that allegiance, and the warmth still 
excited by the object of it in the hearts of hij truq disciples, I 
mj/sc/fy you say, have displayed, by exhibiting the 3?6pe at the 
head of my pamphlet.” Therefore, you conclude, the guidance 
of the constitution cannot be safely entrusted to thoijp \\ho/q}r<^€s$* 
such allegiance.” f - 

My only motive, Sir, tor placing the portrait of tlie^'^ope at 
the head of iny Congratulatory Letter, \vajl\"to%ow to 
you the point to tvliich your principle would ultimately leacl. But 
when you tell me that this is clear evidence of the extemai alle- 
giance I bear to his person, 1 must be allowed to express toy 
surprise, that a Margaret Professor ot^.p^viiiity, at this tim^ uf 
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d^y, should need common information on the subject. I will not 
certainly attempt with you .to weigh the comparative goodness and 
utility of Catholics and*Pratestanls ; i rCst'Sadsfied with your ad- 
missioHj that we are good and meful subjects. Yet I will. hot tamely 
allow any man to tell me, that I have divided my allegiance be- 
tween my soverf ign and another. Sir, you should have known 
that Catholics have renounced upon oath the recognition of any 
temporal authority of the Bishop, of Rome in this empire, and 
consequently, whatever is commonly understood by external alle- 
giance is solemnly disclaimed by us. 

Therefore, though 1 have placed the portrait of the Pope at 
the head of my par^hlet, as 1 conceive you might exhibit the pic- 
ture of Luther or without bringing your loyalty under sus- 

picion, 1 neither owe the PoiUifl', nor will 1 pay him, the homage 
of any external allegiance. AUd though I acknowledge in him the 
spiritual character of Cliief Bishop, and Supreme Pastor of 
Christ’s, Church, surely that is easily distingnislied from the cha- 
racter of a Sovereign, of a Prince, or of a Civil Legislator. In 
the same manner,4 the Catholics admit a spiritual brotherhood and 
fellowship between themselves and the Catholics of other countries; 
for instante, t^hosc of Fram e, and believe tliat even those w-ho die 
ill arms against ns, as children of the same spiritual mother, are 
intitled to an^ benefited by ^hose prayers, which in the same spirit 
of charity wc offer for our enemies as well us our fiiends. — But 
has auy one heard that this principle ever led to any confusion in 
battle, and that the privilege of church felh)wship w'as pleaded by 
Catholics, to per.viade Catholi s not to fight and kill their Catho- 
lic opponcifts ? Has Lord Wellington ever found by experience 
that his Catholic soldieis \vere iiifluenced in their duty by their rc- 
^ JigiouS principles, and that it was sufficient perpetually to check 
their bfe^ y” I can you, then, that as it is easy 

for a KO.an in battle to distinguish betw^e^ the character of a soldier 
and a^iritual brother ^ so it is as easyifor Catholics to distinguish 
between the temporal and spiritual authorities of Popes and 
Councils, and to act upon the principle of that distinction. Till 
the year 1471, all Scotland was subject to the Metropolitan Sec 
of Y^rk — ^yet bloody /vars had frequently been waged between 



the Scotch and English— and duhiig the Heptarci^^ .tlie authority 
of tlie See of Cinterb,p^^was acknowledged in many hostile king- 
doms^ without liiconvefiiencc to tho temporal authorities. 
(See Wilkin’s Councils^ wi. p. 606.) You werp wrong,* 
then, in confounding ttiings which afe so perfectly distinct in 
themselves. * 


London i March 20//i, 1813, 
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*o N the 3 1ft May, 1813, on .the Motion, ia the CoilAlittee c^he 
Whole HoUvse, that t!ie First Resolution, respe-.ting East-^India 
Affairs, should be taken into cousidcTalifui, Mr, Bruce introduced 
his observations on the subject by slating, limt his -object was to 
submit to the coP.«.iclcralioii of the ComniiUee, in the shortest prac- 
ticable manner, the sen<?s of events, uhich had marked the progress 
and actual state of the Easl-lndia Company's affairs; leaving it to 
Uie unbiassed judgment of Members to diaw, from facts only, 
such inferences as might enable them to form their opinions on this 
great national question. ' ‘ 

If the arrangement of Indian afluirs, at this crisis/led only to the 
abstract question, ^^helher an open trade, or a regulated 4rade, 
would be most for the advantagv; of kingdom, little more could 
occur, than arguments leading to conclusions, upon which a specu- 
lative, system of Iiuliau affair.s m?ght be devised; but if the ques- 
tion shall be allowed to assume its true character, whetter British 
India, and the trade to the coun.iies within the Company V limits 
could be best preserved for the ^]bli^, ad vantage, by adhering to 
the system which now exists, with such modifications as could, in 
.any ‘5V«y, consistently =^th the preservation of tiiat system, meet 
the expectations of the numerous claimants for the open tirade f — 
or, whether the existing system of Indian . affairs shall be,«at mce, 
abandoned f it would require, indeed; very serious reasons to support 
such a measure, and will impose an awful respomibility on those, 
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who may devise or . bring about such a politjeal and comhjer- 
cial innovation. The following subjects, Mr. Bruce observed, 
wdt;l| necessarily require attention, before any .’‘decision, foittidcd 
on fact, or on experience, could be effected >— , , 

L The fiiilUtcemve iitgh^ of the Chmpaniff in the exercise of 
which they have acquired and administered the In^iian Empire, 
and tiie commerce which has been inseparabSy comnfictcd >Yitb it. 

2. The Experience of move than Itfco hundred yearn, 

the Commerce of Great-Britain with the East- Indies, has been pre- 
served to the realm, by means of Exc/mhe Privileges, notwithstand- 
ing a succession of attempts at partial, though' wot equally great 
changes with those which are projected. .. JiX?, 

3. All enumeration of the Losses aud in India, and (o 

China Trade, which, he apprehrudec^^Hfeviatiou from the <yfc- 

tsdng syst^^m of IiKllan aflairs might produce, » 

4; A short cKaminatioLi of the Sources of the Applications for 
fin Open Trade ; of the proposed hesol aliens ; and of the Evidence 
subsequently laid before the House by the Confpany. 


Before entering upon any of these subjects, Mr. l?ruce observed, 
that it Yvas not his iutentiou to enter into any discussion respecting 
monopolies, or whether the East India system could be classed, by 
any man of sound sense, under that unpopular denomination ; 
because, how'ever acceptable this .«{pccies of ^roasouiiig might be to 
those who are acciistoinc(j|gto argue from hypothesis only, all that 
could be said on the subject, would, to men of experience and 
knowledge of Indian affairs, appear useless, and to those who w^ere 
lesdlvejd 'to be the dupes of their own speculations, irrelevant. , ^ 

He, itherefore, proposed to limit llu; whole of the observations 
which he had to offer, to t^e sul^octs which he had enumerated. 

fu adverting to the Rights of the East* India Company, imthc ex- 
ercise of which they had acquired and administered the Indian Em- 
pire and- preserved a direct trade between England and the East- 
Indies, he shortly detailed the following series of facts. 

/Ihe. '.Company were constituted by ’^ueen Elizabeth a Body 
Politic and Corporate, with succession, with power to acquire and 



dispose of pioperfy in England^ and to acquire by purchase, or by 
treaties with the Native Princes, such stations, 'within their liniitSj 
niicht become factories or seats of trpde. In explanation, hfr‘Te- 
marked, that' this Chiirter, like a law', wes perhaps better lih^cir-v 
stood by reFerriug to the events and circiitnstances'^ under 
it w'as granted, tlpin by the mere letter of tile Charter itself. ^ ; 

The coniie?xion h^lwceii England and the Seventeen Provincej 
of the Netherlands liad existed for ages, and had been of conmfOf-^ 
cial importance to both countries. Wlicu Charles V. reduced' the 
whole of the Seventeen Provinces to his obedience, he allowed tho 
Seven Norlhei II ‘Provinces to letain many of their civil rights ; and 
ns, at this period , JH^I^ ormed religion, of whi<>^ the Queen was 
the avowed prote^^^^d made ctjiisiderable progress in those 
P<?'Ovince.s, she socral^^coui aged the Protestants in the Neth^** 
lauds, at the tisne that Philip 1I‘.' was endeavouring to establish ab- 
solute power, and the 1 iiquisitioii, hi his Flemish dominions. These 
circumstances jiroduced the Union of Utrecht, in 1579> and laid 
the foundation of flie government of the States General of the 
United Provinces, jvliich, under the direction of the first Prince of 
Orange, asserted and maintained the independence of the Dutch. 

Tlie territory which the Dutch possessed was narrow, artd, w'ith 
the exception of, its natural maritime strength, afforded resources 
that were unequal to raise au,d to maintain a force sufficient to op* 
pose the armies and fleets of Spain. The States, thei|efore, armed 
and equipped ships, w'hich they sent to the East- Indies^ partly 
with a view of making 'prizes from the Spanish-Portugiieze fleets 
(Spain and Portugal being then united under the .same sovewign) 
and partly with a view of fiial mg resources from trade, by which 
they might defend the independence of llicir country in Eurojj>e. 

V The succei^ of the Dutch, in this enterprise, was necessHrily 
known to the Englisli inerchant:/„\jjj^c) formed, in London, anJsso^ 
ciadan of Merchant uidventurers for trade to the East- Trudies. 
J'^td ap^ed to the Queen for a Charter of Incorporation, that, by 
their ^^pments and trade, they might open a direct intercotfrsc 
bet\^™ England and the Eust-Indies. « . . . * 

that cautious policy, which distinguished this wise M>\'e- 
rci^, tlie Queen, (ihougfl induced to listen to the application of 
Mercl^nt Adventurers, from«their desire to enlarge ihlt ma- 



I itime power by which she bad /^reserved the, irtdqpfeudence of^er'^ 
crowh against the Ahnada of Spaiii^Tn !5BB,) required a report Sfitu 
* them oil the countries to whi<;h they proposed to trade, that she might 
not inlrolve herself JU coii^^ests with the, maritime powers wjth.wii^h 
England ^yas ill alliaiKie,; and, after subjecting this report to thp 
examination of ,tlie celebrated Fulke Groville, she granted the 
Charter to the Lofidon EasNindia Conipanj^ thS terms of which 
haye been mentioned ; feaviyg thus to her country an example^ that 
the grant of the Charter as founded on a previous and full exaipi^ 
nation of the facts and circumstances, which induced her to accede 
to the wishes of the Association which had solicitejl her protection. 

, The Queen, also, anxious for flic of the com« 

nierce and navigation of her siibjecfs, and^ jP ^amc time, willifig 
to confer her protection on that portion c ^Hp IP^dio had advanced 
their properly, and were about tp adventure theij lives, in the 
undertaking, granted tiiein JSxcltisive Privileges of trade for fifteen 
years, that she might have opportunities to ascertain, by experiencei 
ivhether the plan would tend to the benefit cu* advantage of the 
realm. Hence the rise of the distinction bete ecu the Chartered 
Rights of the Company, and their Exclusive Privileges of trade ; 
the one making the Conipafiy a Corporation, with succession, the 
other conferring a temporary privilege, wliicli the Crown was 
la continue or not, after a limited tei in, according as the measure 
might be found advantageous, or not,^ to the kingdom. 

Tlie result of this wise policy was not known when Quern Eli- 
zabeth died: and her successor, James had scarcely assumed 
the reins of government, m lien liis narrow resources induced him 
to grant licences to Michelbourn and others, to try experiments in 
the East-Iiidia trade, in direct opposition to the existing privileges 
of the. London Company, wjiich be professed to suppott ; but the 
experience of. a few years conviuced the King, that the innovation 
was dangerous^ as (putting tiTe i^ses and sufferings of the London 
Company out of view, eitlicr of Uie few factories which hqd as yet 
been :fprtned,. or of their ship's and property) It thieatened the very 
existence of the direct trade beUveen England and the East-Indies ; 
aiid^ therefore, in l609^ the King renewed the Charter of ^ueeii 
Elizabeth, with ’more ample powers fcJt acquiring ii^w. factories 
and i^dsessiop^, afid granted them thip exclusive privileges oLtiade 



to tife East-Indies ^^for 'cter ^yiih the same reservation, Imwever, 
as !n their first Charter, that should this trade ndt be found pro- 
fitable to tlli'e kingdom, was to cease^and determine' after three 
years’ notice.” 

1 he effect of this Charter was to produce additidnarcubscrjp- 
lions from the Adventurers, and larger equif»ments, which excited 
tTife’ jeuloiisiestof*the€Dutch, who, by this^time*) were subverting 
the Spanish-Portuguese power, and establishing their monopol^^of 
the finer spices in the Banda and Molucca islands, and at Ceylon ; 
which led to those massacres, at Amboyna, &c. which had nearly 
overset all the fights that the London Company had either pur- 
chased or acquired ^^—f.aud it is memorable, that this Charter of 
M’as gr.mted in the^l^i^'^Vear that the Truce of Antwerp wTas ob- 
tained by the Dut<^i';/W^iirh indirectly recognized their independ- 
ence ; ancl ths^t the massacre at Amboyna took place nearly at the 
expiration of this truce, when the independence of the States 
Geneial was recognised and established. 

It is painful to look at the difficulties which the London Com- 
pany hud to nn;ct, during the reign of the unfortunate Charles I. ; 
though it 2 s only a simple reference to facts to mention, that/dur- 
iiig this peiiod, the Dutch power became predominant in the East- 
Indies, and that the King, from his want of resources, granted li- 
cences to his ovvif subjects (Courten and others) to make encroadi- 
meiits on the Company’s traifo, and to form rival factories, at sta- 
tions where it was supposed ilie Company had not est*.il)lished seats 
of trade. This AssociatH>n from not being midcrany regular direc- 
tion at home, had nearly ovesj-et the connexion between England 
and the ievv seats oV trade which the London Company had acquir- 
ed; and, indeed, endangered i-’oir factories, from the then pow'er- 
ful empire of die Moguls, which embraced ui most the whole of the 
coasts of the Peninsula of India • while the const‘quence# were, that 
these Adventmers themselves exj^i^enced the calamities,' nfrhich 
they h'a^ previously bk ought on the C^ompany^s trade and servants ; 
and/ hende, from temptations to return with soitie propoftififti of 
gain, tlu^ mingled their trade with piracy. " 

Amid the domestic calamities which overset the monarchy, the 
L'Surper was fully aware (fi’the importance of extending the naviga- 
tion and commerce of th'e.realm ; but, having beeit raised tb pbw%r. 
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by the prevailing ctisposition to innovation, hef 
to tfie apecujatipivs^for ap open trade to the Easti Indies ; yet|a^er 
an experimeiit of three years, he aqd hja Council of Stlle,\af^jr a 
fnil examination 6f the LoAdoii Company's Governor and.Cpm^t- 
tecs,, an<iof,tbe ftJerchjnt Adventurers, ^rfecideci, that the^irectjb'ad^ 
to'^tiie Eas^Indies couW only be preserved to the realm by restor- 
ing their 'rights and exclusive privileges to the London East-lndia 
Coipipany. * ^ 5. . \ 

vAfler the Restor ation, while advantage, was taken of thciexperi- 
. ence acquired l)y the extension of the navigation and commerce. of 
the i^ijpgdom, during the Interjregnuni, the rights of fhe East-India 
Qc^pany were fully restored to them, and theattempt of forming a 
government and trade at Bombay (to takeHW^sion of which, as 
a settlement of the Crow'ii, ceded by Por||HPps part of the do\yfy 
of the Queen, the Earl of Marlborough, anoSir Abraham Shipnftu 
.were sent out with a naval ai^i^ military armament)* terminated in 
the King transferring the Island, such as it then was, to tlm.Londlon 
Company, to be held, not as sovereignty, bu| as a freehold pro- 
perty> (or a quit-rent payable to the Crown, . 

The King also subsequently granted to the Obmpany, by Charter 
in 1074 , the island of St. llcieiui, in a similar manner : so that now 
the Company not only hud two possessions equivahmt to freeholds 
(Bombay and St. Helena) granted to them by thc^ Crown, but five 
successive Charters of Charles II., « conlirmation of their rights 
to those seftlenients which they had purchased and acquired in the 
Peninsula of India; and a right to emoo^y and govern by martial 
law, the guards of their factories ; — and, by a Charter of King 
James II., in 1686, they w ere allowed to coin i#ny species of money 
iisually^ current in India. 

Tlie change of government, in I68S, produced tw'o uew events ; 
oue^on the revenue of the kingdom, and the other outlie trade to thfc 
East-indies. The rcvcuueif, \v 8 ich liitherto had been narrow, and 
not eqiial, to maintain either the alliances, or the armies and fleets 
reqnir^jo resist the Geifcral monarchy projected by Louis XIV’'., 
called for loans, to meet the permanent interest' of which, ,t^xes 
were imposed;, and thus, was created w'bat has, since that, period, 
been termed, the National Debt. Th% other change w^as,, tb<^t as 
Iquus pould only bu drawn from an culargcmi^U^p| J^ade 
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and navigation (for Aie plan of foriixng a Bank by the landed uiterost 
faijbd), demands ^re made on the mercantile interest^ in general^ 
and on the East-liidia Compdny^ in*particular, for a proportion of 
those loans. , ^ ^ 

The Confpany ofiered. seven hundred thoi^^and pounds^ at. 3 per 
cent. ; but this sum not being equal to the wants of tho,state,.a new 
Association of Merc|;iants offered two millions, oat^ight, per cent., 
which was accepted. The General Society <vas accordfbgly formed, 
which was to proceed on the plan of each stock*bolder being intitled ' 
to, trade, separately, according to the amount of his subscription. 
This project was only a cover to the scheme of subverting^ the 
London Company; and what is memorable is, that, it was 
coudiictedby their ol<i^|crvaiits, many of whom had returned to Eu-. 
rope, under feelings of disappointed ambition. , In two days, how-, 
ever, after establishment, tlm General Society applied for, and 
obtained a Charter, constituting thein a new East-lndia Company, 
distinguished from the London Company, by having their Charter 
founded on an Act Parliament, while the London Company had, 
hitherto, rested on grants from the Crown only. Experience, how- ^ 
ever, and a knowledge of the natives, favored the Old, and obstructed 
the Ne\v Company ; while a conviction, in the Sovereign, and the 
result of expcFiinents • abroad, led the King to recommend a 
unio^'^ of those rival Com panics, the basis of which was settled, and 
during bis reign, effected by ihij award of Lord Godolphiri, early in 
the reign of Queen Anne, which formed the cxistiiib ” United 
Company of Merchants oj England trading to the East- Indies*' 
From the Union of the two Companies in 1707--8, to the Peace 
of Aix'la-Cliapelle,' in 1748, flic chartered rights of the United 
Company were succes.sively recognised and extended, by a serieV of 
Acts of Parliament during the reigns of Qiu.cn Anne, George I., 
jhid George for by the Act, 10th Queen Anne (1713), it ..was 
ciiactcd, that tb.e excliusive pi ivtlege’s^of trade to the East-Indies^ 
should.. be continued to the Company, till three years after thj^ 

March 17S3 ; and by an Act, Trd George 11. (17'^0),,it was declstr^ 
the Company should continjuo a Body Corporate, with per- 
petual succe^mn, witli a right to trade to the Eaat-lndies, in tlieir 
corporate capacity, iiot\vitLiS>tanding the redemption of their cafHtal 
■s^pek, jUuL the. dcterppiination ^of their exclusive piivileges ; 




which exclusive privileges were, •by this Act, farther renewed to 
the Compauy for thirty-three years, or till thr^e years after tife 
^th March, 1766. ' * • 

This Act was farther C9n%rmed by th%JI 7th George II, (1744)'> 
wl^fi the Contpany’s eKclusive privilegefs were extended, for four- 
teen years longer, or to^lhree years after 1780 ; they thus had their 
exclusive pri^lege.f uninterruptedly continued tcl'^tham for fifty 
years, or from^ie £5th j^arcji 1735, to the 25th of March 1783. 

' Several importaut events occurred, in the long period from tlie 
imion of the two companies, to the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, wbi^ 
gave a new' character to the .sitiaition of the Uipted Company’s 
possesions and trade, both in England, and in the East-Indies. 

^e French power and trade, in India, rapidly increasing 
bn the Coromandel Coast, while the events in the Peninsula of 
liidia, from the fall of the Mogul ajid Marhatta emppdl| and from 
the death of the Nizam-al-Miiluk, led to the rise of lesser indepen- 
dent states, founded by military adventurers, wdio were considered, 
in England, as native Princes. These eventsi not only changed 
the relative situation of the Company w'ith their foreigil stations and 
trade, but began to hold out temptation j to the Rival European 
Companies, particularly the I^Vench Company, to acquire territory 
in India, and to expel the English from their factofies and trade. 
Hence the Maritime powers in Europe were foririiiig stipulations, 
ill treaties, suited to preserve the interests of their respective Com- 
panies, at a time when the political miarchy in Hinclostan was not 
understood in Europe : — the rights of the Company, therefore, 
were considered to be important subjects of public interest, and 
theif exclusive privileges of trade, the necessary ihcanS'of enabling 
them to hold out against the encroachments of their European 
rivals. 

The rights which the C ompany had acquired, by their former 
charter^, to their factories or ^siiessioiis, were continued to them, 
from 1748 to 1763, and were extended and explained by suqpessive 
gnuits*, Muring this period, viz. to erect courts of judicature, to make 
distributions of prize money, &cl The Company’s factories, 
during this eventful period, which, hitherto, had been protected by 
smalf'^iards^ were turned into militaiy stS^tions, and distinct amiids 
forme)l^'wU6^ conquests on the ^oromandel Coast, unde^Geoemt 
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Lawrence and Colonel Ford, and* in Bengal, oudei* the great Lord 
CRvc, acquired vvjiat has, since that period, been termed “ British 
India lliougli the Company 'were assisted in making tl?ese 
conquests, by a small prqgportioii of the l^ing^s forces (Adlercron’s 
and Drapers regiments,) yet those regiments \vere dishandet^in 
India, at the Peace, and many of the officers and meu: embodied 
Avitli the Compadys troops. t * 

Hie situation of the JSast-India Company’s affairs Tram 1763 to 
1784, from the magnitude of their territorial acquisitions, "soon 
after the peace of 1 763, became subjects of parliamentary inquiry: 
and report. Exclusive privileges of trade had been previously; 
granted to them, by the Act 1744, up to March 25th 1783 ; but as 
an opinion prevailed^^ on the one hand, that the Public , 
intitled to p., proportion of the revenues of the conquered provincesy 
and the d^i/iany, on the other hand, considered them as acquisi- 
tions which their armies, aided by the King’s fleets, had obtained, 
it was agreed by the Act, 7th George I f I. ( 1 7G7,) that the Company 
should pay *£400,0fcX) per annum, for two years, to the Public, that 
they might be enabled to roiis(»lidate the government of the lerrito-' 
ries which their armies had acquired. In 1769^ a similar agree- 
ment was made by the Act, 9ih George III., by which the territo- 
rial acquisitiohs were to remain with the Company for a further 
term of five years, on paying to the Public the sum of .£400, 000 
per annum. 

Ill I '’^73, however, the Company, being under considerable pe- 
cuniary difficulties, were obliged to apply to Parliament for a loan 
of agreed by the Act, 13th George III., 

that the Public should foregr» their claim to any participation in 
the territorial revenues, till '>iicli time as this loan should be 
repaid, and ffie Bond debt of the Company leduccd to a specified 
^ sum. ^ 

The Company, in 1779^ haviifg fully repaid this loan, and ne- 
duced their Bond Debt to the specified sum, ii was agreed, by the 
Act, IQffi George 111., that the territorial acquisitions sh6kild''be 
confinuetli^ them for one year longer, or till ihe 5tk April 17B0# 
wiffiout ^{^ying any compensation to the Public ; and in tlxis AeP 
the clause, saving the lights of the Crown, and of the Qompanyf 
lyas.fi^t Produced. Previously^ to the expiration of this last Act, 



it wasi deemed expedient to cotitinue the teri'it6ri|t 'atquieitKMisIh' 
the possession of the Company, for orie year longer, or to the 5tii 
April 1781, which was accordingly dnaoted by the Act, 20th 
Gcorjje III. (17B0 :) but.iio compensation was paid b^ the Com- 
pany td the Public for ^the sanic. * ' ' ' 

The Company's excftisive privileges of trade, granted under the 
Act 1744, bei^g, at this jtime, nearly expired, diey perttioued Par- 
liament fora renewal thereof •and having agreed to pay to the Public 
the sum 01 £W(),000, in discharge of all claims in respect of the ter- 
ritorial acquisitions, up to the 1st March 1 78 1 , it was enacted by 
the Act, 21st George III. (I78l,) that the exclusive privileges 
of trade should be renewed to the Company, till March 1st 1794, 
and^that the territorial acquisitions should ret^Kin with them during 
the same period, >vitliout making any additional paynmnts to thf 
Public for them. In this Act die clause is again produced, 
that ' nothing therein contained shouhl extend to prejudice or 
affect the rights or claims of the Public, or of the Company, 
respecting the said territorial acquisitions or^ revertues*^ 

An important cliange, however, was iiitrodtjcod, in 1784, and 
which has been contiiaied to the present time, in the administration 
of the Company's duinesiic and foreign aftUirs ; or allowing the 
administration, as well as the trade, to continue with the Courts of 
Directors and Proprietors, but constituting a Board of Cotninissiou- 
ers for the affairs of India, \utli powers to superintend tbeHr 
political, financial, and military operations, and leaving the 
management of their commerce to the Directors, as the representa- 
tives of tliat body, whose property, or stock, under its various 
amounts, had cieate.d, preserved, and brought the East India traile 
to ils existing magnitude and importance. 

The interests of the East India Company, dome|^ and foreign ^ 
from 1784 to the present time, as far as regarded the mixed admi- 
nistration of their affairs, at home, by the Court of Directors, and by 
the .Board of Commissioners, remained nearly in the same situation, 
til I ttnl passing of the Act, 1793, which, like the preceding Ad;, 
waived the question of the respective rights or claims of the Public, 
and of the Company, to the tenitorial acquisitions; and revenues, 
yet left them in possession of the Company. It is meuiorable/bn 
this'OcdasioH that the excliisive privileges of the Company, a^ th^ 
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claims of those \j'ho wished to participate iu tlie tradc^ were fully 
examined, before the resolutions were formed, on which Uie Act 
was to proceed The r;laims from the Proprietors of Mines in 
Cornwall, ^rom Exeter, from M anchestor, &c. were sent by the 
Prerident of the board, to the Chairman, aifd explanations received 
from the Committee of Correspondence The resolutions were 
then sent to** the Directors, and commiu)icatc^ to the Court of 
Proprietors, and then finally returned to Ministers, and, by thentp 
brought forward, as the basis of the Act of Parliament. 

Several events had occurred in India, which required tliait a cdii- 
siderable proporffmi of His ^fajesty's military forces should be 
stationed permanently in the East-liidies. The restoration of the 
French settlements, at the Peace of bad again given an op- 
pprtunity to that restless government, to attempt, during the war 
which followed in Europe, to eficite comiiiolioiis among the native 
chiefs, that menaced the safety of the provinces which the Company 
had acquired, at the Peace of ; and though it is unnecessary to 
describe events, wMcli live in every man's recollection, it is impossi* 
ble not to refer to, the able policy of the venerable Mr. Hastings, 
and of Lord Cornwallis, and to the energy anil wisdom of the 
Marquis Wellcslc), which tended to conlinn the English provinces 
in their allegiance, to expel the French, and to establish the para* 
mount power of Britain in the Peninsula of India. 

in the course of the wars, during this period, which \yere support- 
ed chiefly by the resources of the Company, conquests were made 
jointly by their armies, and by the King's troops. A political 
change, however, took jdacc in the countries within the Company’s 
limits : for the Cape of (Jooii Hope, Ceylon, the French Islands, 
and recently the Dutch Island have been placed under the Crown, 
^wliile the tra^^^p them has been, iu a great measure, conducted by 
the Company/"^ 

From the whole o£ these events and facts, regarding the ^ charter 
granted^' to the London and to tlic i^nglish Cqmpany, 

Charter to the, United Company, extended and explained by a^ie* 
of Acts of j^rliament, it follows,- that the Permanent Migfits 
of the Cp^any are,*f o a Body Corporate, with i to 

purchn$t*and alienate lands in Britain ; to form settlements, iktUd 
forts, governors, coin money in India, erect Cmrts of ^udu 
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cature^, and raise and maintain fosxes in India ;*and to tiadeto the 
East Indies on a joint stock, though their exclusive privileges 0 ^ 
trade should cease and detp'rnine*;^ SLwdXheir exclusive privileges of 
trade were, by the Act 179^^ so far.accon^modatcd to the demands 
of the private iperchant^^ as jto afford them a proportion*of tonnage 
for their imports and exports, in the Company's fleets, without 
incurring the risks illicit trade to foreign countries, , or pf smug- 
gling,. by making the experts and imports subject to the regulatious. 
at the India House, and to tiie governments of the Company 
abroad* . 

Th^ question, therefore, that is.now to be ^|||j|ded is, — whether 
tKp Permanent Rights of the Company can be*'taten from them ; 
and if this can be done, whether they have not a legal and equitable 
right to rci mb ui semen t, for the immense sums which the acquisition 
of them has cost, for more than two cenliiries ? • , 

Mr. Bruce next requested the attention of the Cofnmittee to the 
experience of more than two hundred pears, during which the Com- 
merce of Great Britain with the East-Iudies, has been preserved 
to the realm, under exclusive privileges of trade, notwithstanding 
a succession of attempts at partial changes. »• 

On this subject he observed, that it would be proper to 
to the circumslauces, tliat the exclusive privileges were originally 
conferred on the Company, to euablo the adveiiUirers to obtain a 
fair return for the capital which they l«id (^iiibarked, for establishing 
a direct tradt? bclNvoeii England and the East-Indies ; next to enable 
the Company to enter into a competition with foreign Companies, 
and to draw the balance of the East-India trade in favor of Britain ; 
and, lastly, to enable them, tlirough their tradci) to realise, for the 
Public, the commercial advantages and revenues which w^ere con- 
nect^l with the territorial possessions. 

The first infringement made on the Company's sive privile-^ 
ges, was the licences granted* to Michelhouni and others, by King 
I., and to the Associations of Courten, &c. during the reign 
of 1., which termiliated in successive losses^to tlie^ Com- 

pany's tc^e and factories, in the exposure of many of their ser- 
vants to imprisonment and deatli, in the ruin of the licensed 
indiy^iials and associations, and in the introduction of piracy 
in t^e Iudi|in sieas. , . 

A seciils j infi'iiigement on the Company’s exclusive privileges took 
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plac^ during the Usurpation^ by •^he Merchant Adventurers, who 
: allowed to^fit out large equipments. By the inlerrercncea of 

those ‘merdiahts, they not* only Overstocked the itastern markets 
with. European commodities,^ and lowered the prices of them, but 
. raised the )>rices of Indian « produce,- .and b|Oiight goods of inferior 
quality into the European markets ; and tkis, not%vitlistunding the 
strong hand jvkih wlych the Protector over-ruled the Dutch, obliged 
him, and bis Council of State, to^ recognise the principle of 
preserving the trade Of the East to tlic kingdom, by restoring to the 
East^India Compapy their exclusive privileges. 

. An indirect alli|ppt on the Company's exclusive privileges took 
place in 1679-80, by private English merchants lilting out ships at 
Cadiz, for trade to the East Indies. The crews, of these hiierlopiag 
tsssels, (as they were then denominated,) frequeiilly became pirates 
^llbich exposed the Company’s factories to heavy losses, and their 
servants to great danger, from their persons and property being 
seized to make good the losses of the natives : hence this project, 
also, was laid asidc^ 

Another infringement on the Company's exclusive privileges took 
place during the rAgn of King William, who, from being partial to 
the butch establish iiienl of several Companies, formed the English 
E^st-India Company, in the manner which has been described, 

, with the object of creating a coiupelition in trade between the.tw;^) 
Companies : but the expcrrencc of a very few years satisfied this 
wise sovereign, that by such competition, the East-1 lulia trade and 
factories might be lost, and induced him to recommend an Union 
which (as has been observed) was cficcted in the reign of Qdeen 
Aone. * 

The next infringement, in point of lime, on the Compaiiy’s 
exclusive pry^|gcSi was indirect, ari.sing from foreigners, combined!^' 
?with die spe^l^ions of English nid Dutch smugglers. " 

After the Port of Ostend waPs dlclared a free Port, itt 1714, 
Dutch ^ud English ships w^ere cleared out, on Dutch and English 
capitals, and opened a trade, under the Imperial flag, wiKkthe 
; East ijidies, to the detriment of die British trade and revenue; the 
evils from, which, formed the subject of remoiistranccs^^to the 
Court of Vienna, and of i&iccessive of Pailiament to >pre\v;nt 
4 migf;ling of tndiau produce into England. * 
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Another infringement on the*'* Company’s t^hde, arose from the 
circumstance of the Danes having factories itfthe Peninsoldof 
.India ; and so far their tiade was not an infringement of the.exclu- 
sive privil(^gt?fi of the Company; but this suggested the project^f 
fiUing out ships at Copenhageni on British capital, and ob^iniiig 
' returns, not from the sales of the cargoes only, but by Respd^ti^efi- 
tia Bonds, formoftey advanced by British suhjectlinjndia, bearidg 
a high interest, and payable, nine mouths after the arrival of the 
ships at Copenhagen ; a project which diminished the British 
re-exports to the North, and produced a considerable smuggling 
of Indian goods into Britain. » . ^ 

The last infringement on the Company's exclusive privileges has 
arisen from the Frencli devolution, which has involved this country 
in w'ar for more than tn only yc ars, during which period, the Ameri- 
cans have intcifereil in the India, and China tradij, as Neutraisf 
without being exposed to the charges of maintaining settlements, 
and have been allowed llie advantages of lliis trade, in the vain 
hope that it mi-ht prevrnl their co-opera t ion • with France, in its 
revolutionary wars ; and it is certainly a hard circumstance, that 
the policy of the state should allow such :i!i intin’gence to our now 
enemy, and harder still, that tlioir succc-s-, as Neutrals, under this 
indulgence, .should be foniid<Ml on by the pi titWners against the" 
Company, a.s a reason for divesting theiu of their privileges ; though 
in tlie exercise of those privileges ; lhe Company have acquired 
the Indian* Lhnpire, ami preserved to the kingdom almost the 
exclusive trade to the Kust_ Indies. 

Mr. Bruce stated, that his third object was, an enu/neratwh of' 
what appeared to him to be the losses and dangers in India, and to 
the China trade, which a deviation froyn the existing si^sicitt of In-- 
dian affairs might produce, 

The losses in India, he explained, might be coH^red, both as 
cojnmercial and poUtkaL 

.The first commercial loss might be, that the regular annual dc- 
the Company would be diminished, and ilk provision of in- 
Destments would no lojtger be an encouragement to the cultivators and 
manufacturers of Indian produce, ITiis danger was best illustrated 
by ft |;(sfereiiee to former revolutions in fiidia. ' After the fall of the 
court 6{ Djelhi, there reinain^i no seat of liixniy aiid magnificence 
fur the consumption of the finer productions of the East ; and it was 
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the event of the estahHshmcnt of thi- Company's power, that revived 
thfcj demand for ‘the produce and manufactures of India : — The 
encouragement given by^ the* Conif^any’s governments and servants 
to the natives, has placed them in a slale^of safety and prosperity, 
unknown uAder the arbitrary governments which they had been 
subiected ; and, at the same time, prevented the irregular and 
dangerous int#!rfdi’en«e of European advcjiiturers Vith their supersti- 
tions and usages, who, without such coptrof as has been kept over 
them by the Company’s servants, might have produced an anarchy 
leading to the loss of an empire, founded, as Mr. Hastings termed 
it, on the hreaf^ of opinion*' • 

A second commercial loss might be, the depriving the natives of 
that pecuniary assistance which they^ at present , receive, hy advan- 
ces of money from the Company s governments. 

*It is this advance of money t<? the native cultivator, manufactu- 
rer, and merchant, thatcnal)lcs them to provide articles to be ready 
at the season of export, aiicf thus affords a jogular supply for the 
'British and luiropeen markets ; — This no private merchant could 
attempt, because, whether his capital be equal to sn( h an underta- 
king or not, is not Aie question ; for the natives, from habit, have a 
confidence in the Company’s servants, which they eaniKil be sup- 
‘ posed to placc^in straiigers, as the private imTchanls w'ould be, 
notwithstanding a\iy regulation which the wisdom of government 
might devise. * 

A third commercial loss might be, the interruption of the cheui- 
tons commerce of the Company in the countries within their limits^ 
which consists of a Country Trade, under regulations by govern-r 
ment, winch are fitlly understo«.*d. Tliis arrangement enables the 
Company, though with frequent losses, or inconsiderable profit on 
particular not only to supply the several parts of the Pe- 

ninsula, but to furnish to C!dna, proportions of Bullion and 
Indian articles, which have progressively lessened the demand for 
bullion (roni Europe, wdiich that country, for many years. Would 
alone take, and which foreigners, particularly the Americans, ' are 
obliged to pay. 

The last^ommercial loss might be, the interruption, if not the 
total ruin of the China tPade. l^e idea of opening the tmld^ to 
India, but not to China, must have^^sen with ^ose only^ Wbo 
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not advert either to the exlsling rdations.bctweei# the Indian jind the 
Chiim markets^ or to the peculiar and itnpracticaUe character of thp 
Chinese gov^riiineut. — If the trade slioUld be opened ,to ladiav a?|d 
the exclusive trcule to ChinU be proposed fo be continued 
Conipany^ the scheme ^^ould be ^und unwise^if not imf^acticable ; 
botli because the strictest regulatidns b^ve been estabjished by the 
Directors, and the Cbnipauy's foreign govefnnaents, to prevent 
irregularities in the coflntr3r ships which proceed from India to 
China ; and though these regulations, have, in general, been effectual/ 
yet the Company’s supracargoes at Canton have been exposed to 
serious disputes with that singula ii; government,, in consequence of 
occasional irregularities. It Mill be recollected, thpt the Chinese 
have established a company, of are termed //owg, or Securitif 
Merchants, who are responsible to the government, and that the 
least irrciguliu ity reqiib es llie peisons commicting it to bo seized artd 
punished; or if he cannot ho foiiiici, tl:e piiuishmenF is indicted on 
sonic other British subject. It is, therefore, the high character of 
the Company’s servants, for regularity in their conduct and dealings 4 
^Yhile they remain at Canton, that has alone pre^served the trade, and 
no regulations that eoiikl be established in Britahi, vvould bo attend* 
ed to by the Cliinese govcrumeiil; hence tliis most venerable branch 
of the Compary’s trade would be eiidaugorcil, ifiir^t lost. If the ^ 
free traders slioulil be allowed to pass the Straite of Malacca and 
Siinda, and to enter the Chinese h',ps, they not only vvould have 
opportunities of smuggling opium into China (which is prohibited 
by tha Chinese government) but could obtain China produce, 
though of inferior quality, from the junks, and find places of 
deposit for them, both in the Spice Islands (illie Moluccas and 
Bandas) and at the other Malay Islands ( Borneo, Celebes, &c.) 
where, as in former times, there might be a oT piracy, 

which vvould break the connexion established the Com# 

pany and the port of Canton, and bring disgrac^'mi the British 
character. 

If these Imts are probable, die j^olitical la^es are^ 

equally to he appreheijded. ' 

In the first pla(fc„ U would be impossible to presort^ the 
AUe^iatm pf *»» the British Indian prpvince^ tp any 

form of which thay have beeei^cqu$itQ?o«d 

Vpi;: a Ptfwi. " m IV. 2G 
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to consider as en^afled on the Mogul, or,. native establishments.; 
ntM though the 'Company can act ,a$ feudatories of the native 
^oyernments,, it wouU^ be ^a difl|cylt circumstance, indIbed, to fipd 
any new body, siiboidiJiate to the Crovy^i,^ in England, in which lliw 
feujdatory character could be vested, on thcf extinction of the llast 
India Company; — and, therefore, though* iit theory, r^ujations 
might be fravned* fon this purpose, the attcmpt’to carry llieiii into 
practice, by force, would prodjuce ^Jthat' anarchy, which might 
terminate in the loss of the British possessions. 

>The introduction, hi the next place, under any regulations, of 
adventurers not under control, would necessarily produce Colonha- 
thn. It the plan be to allow an entrance to the European traders 
to tiie principal seats of goveriiineiit only, the impo^ibility^ of 
preventing die entrance of individuals into the interior is obvious, 
alid the consequences have been liilly established, by the evidence 
before the House and the Committee. 

The greatest, and perhaps the most obvious political loss, in the 
^ third place, would-be, that of dismembering the civi/ and coin- 
mercial relations by which the British possessions arc, at present, 
maintained, and of •alienating the attachments and allegiance of^ the 
native military Jhrre, by which their territories have been acquired 
and are still pix^served. The fullest evidence has been obtained of 
Uie character of flie natives, the simplicity of their habits, and their 
attachment to their usages ; ^nd it has been a uniform instruction 
to the civil and military servants of the Company, on* no occasion 
to offend against Uieni. AVhether the prejudices and the^ usages of 
the natives, or indeed of any other people, accord with l^uropean, 
or rather British, •notions of propriety, is not the question ; for 
among eveiy people, and in every age, prejudices and usages have 
been found ajkgwer-inatch for reason, aiid frequently for morality. 

^ The iasty^^^tical loss would be, what is obvious at Ihome ; — 
the loss of, an afLfiliary jnarine, whichj^ in the bout , of danger, 
bas, .Qu^so many occasions, been ap importapi adtb^9n to our 
navy^ and epntributed to.oiir j^onalsstfety^'TrAe loss of esta-- 
blt^meiit$, formed at die of * man^ 

and preser^g this, marine ; — gud loss of ^ a reye^p^o (amounting, 

at this tiuie^, to aV.^t frRin trade, 

colleeted with; faci%|f a^ 
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be amrtairi^d, what Compensation more than one ^uridrfU ilimi* 
jahd receive, w^o^are, e^uher directly einpt^e^^^ 

theConajl^^^ or, indirectly sii^^bVte(l*by»t^^ e?^(}arfs they ^ild tb 
li^a and Chitia, aiid by the salc^ of the itnj|>ort^ they ^bii^ 
from botk^^ouhtries; Vithout saying any thing farther, thmV^by p 
re^ereiW Ito c^iti3 stocic of ^st India Oompahy, fOnpunt- 
ing totlie sum of t we millions sterling,' add siiWCribed'fo^^ in 
the year 6n a reliance on the cpiitinuance of the Company's 
govemniept and trade. . . 

Mrl ‘3ruce next requested the attention of the Committee, to a 
few remarks on the sources of the Applications for tan Open, Trade; 
■— <m ih^ proposed Rm/Mt/ows, printed by order of the Hbusd, on the 
^^dLyi2S^i\3\3 \—mA OH the Evidence subsequently laid before 
the flbuse, by die Company. • 

Tlie firs t source of these applicaribns, as far as cahJbe ascertained 
from facts, was a supposed increase of Tonnage, Exports, ^nd 
Imports* It has been assumed as a fact, but without either estimate 
or evidence to support it, that the Open Tfade to tiidia, and 
subsequently to China, would rapidly, tend to inp rcase the tonnage 
to an indefinite extent. It lias not, however, been even attempted 
to" be shown, either by estimate or evidence,, that the ships of the 
private merchants, of 3 j 0 tons., from the river Thames, aiid rnuch 
less the ships from the Out-ports, would equal the known toiiiiage 
of .the Company. That they would do so, is mere assertion, ani 
assertion by classes of petitioners, many of them inland, and none 
of them presuming on any thing, but that the free trade would 
extend theh* shipping to an immense amount. ^ It has hot, in 
the same manner^ been attempted to be shown, either by estin^te 
or otherwise,’ what the amount of the exports would be; fiw* hot a 
single^new article lias been specified as intended to b^ffiported. lii^ 
like manner, it has been asserted, thatCthere woiW^be a great 
increa^ of tke imports of Indian pro<|uce : but if Indian manu- 
facture cbu|^ be brought I^ihe, mid sold in, fair coihpetitien with 
oiir libme maiiii^ctures," the f^ merchant add tnanufh'cturer , 
would pro^bly bd ^oon hs with' each oth^^ as' 

they af eliow hmied tke ]^asrihdi| C^pany^^ ' ' ■ 

Anothel;|BA^rcb^6 appliisatiba^ thS‘ general right pt 
all J^fitislF swjec'^' to the 
power, or connected, by the relations of amity, with Britain* 




Hud Uie territorial, possessions of t)ie Company liXo our 
ancient foriiied, aivd iim^ainecY fur 

centuries, by (be. ^nti^ir j^jr^ycrnii^tit^ an^ -defended i^he Brilfsll ' 
arlps, tile g:e^ie)rs|l right of Ui^tUh subjects to trade to them woul% 
Ire ii^eili^dc ; , b^t the Iiididii jpossessions efo lipt commander rfiife 
descriptiojplf foi;- the ancient factories pP the Comjmuy were 
purdb^sedi, oiT;^(^|uiA^d, by cesi^ions from ,tbo ^ative l^owers^ for 
valuable epuaidoraiiops. it i^jiulejnere than half 'a centu^ smj^e 
the fndiaii possessions were j:aiique.re|l by the Company’s arms, 
and admiuistcrpd pu the basis of the native governments, bl^ which 
thgy were , the professed suhordihates ; and cau an equal right be 
assorted by those, who ha.ve bad no share in embarking gither their 
properly iii acquiring sucli a territory, or risknig tlyeir^ uves in 
preserving it, as by those who have actually acquired and preserved 
our Indian domiiuons ? • . . , o 

On the proposed Jleso///4/ons, Mr. linice observed, that Fie must 
confine hi nisei f entirely to those which were laid before the H ouse, 
ou the ^J3d jVJarch,«*the alterations, or additions to wdiich, lie had 
only bepp. possessed of, for a few hours.; and then stated^ that 
though the first Resolution proposed to contipjie the Company’s 
privileges, the exceptions to it, in the subsequent Resolutions, so 
weakened those privileges, as to render the cxercise’^bf them im* 


practicable. Is it to be understood by the conlinitance ^pf their 
existing^ ll|al the'Compauy’s right of property to their 

ancient of trade, is to be admitted, and ihqir claims to th^ 
territorial ^s^cquisitions waved, as in former Acts, ajiVd that the 
estceptipns In the subsequent Resolutions, referred to the ^de 

‘ , .. .. ’ V' *' 

£. thQPgh. tha excluske trade in Tea is, the sebbnd 
JR^sPlutipp, h^jemain wilh^llie Co.mpaiiy, the olber Chin^ 
(nankeens^c ^,)";4rejiot specked. If ifie ‘bjj^h^rijders 

sue tp. be. alip\v®d;|to passf^thq Strains of Mal^c;^ .Vo th|.^Sipi9e 
lalaudB^&c. 

CUi|9^ trade, and thus ,no^ puly sdpiiitds.of 
,.Xw» hjfJ I^ connexjion!!, Vetwijip 

,asiK8sEi?as;i8Ste? 


th? ;4:st^4Jp« 


Kd-'Ari,’. 
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It^mfirkable, that no provision ma^e^ in any 4f th^i Kes6lii%ri^, 
for the sadp open sales and public oompetition at tlie Oirf-pch 
\vliich have lieen carrit^ oil; so much beh^fit to the PulBl|c, 
by the Past^lndU Cotnj^aUy ; iiol* is it ^specified) Whether Ae dSuM 
exports from EiiglancJ to Cluna> and Yroin liidih to Chiiih/&^e to 
Jbcj us at this tiuuei exclusivelv carried on by llie (])ompatiy, or not. 
XJah any security be gsvonj that the Open Traders, if tliey are 
allowed to enter the China Seas, wiil hot purcfaas<^ Ba'nca tiif, at 
a cheaper rate than they can caiT^ out the tin of Com wall Is it 
to be a provision, that they aie to export Devonshire Long E/ls, 
even at a loss ; or is that expoit to be given up? and is there any 
security, that the Open Traders will return to Biitaiif, and not go 
to Noith j^meiica, Spanish America, or even to poits lu Europe, 
wheie they may sell both ship and < aigo ? • 

3. That the exception, in ihe Anid Jicsointioii, Which hys open 
ihe^tiade to India to such ports as have waiehouscs^ net-blocks, or 
basins, or may voinnteet the building of them, certainly renders 
dip fth ports ot the Company, fi om India, less, by the proportion 
or quantity which the Open Tiadeis may loipcrt to the Out^ports ; 
and if the capital stock of the Company is proposed to be 
employ^ in this trade, it will make the ictuins injfdcquaCa to pay/ 
even the existing dividend on it. 

4. That the Appropiiations of ^ the Tenitoiml Revenues in 
India, by thefouitli Resolution, (uz. to the payment Of the ciril 
atid iiulitary establishments m India, and luteiest on the ihdtan 

can leave but a small surplus, either for investment, Oi for 
lemittances to China. Is it intended that the Company are to 
kcep'tip their cominciciai establishments in India, when the com- 
nieruu IS to be divided between them and the Open Trtfders ? If 
soj^'^the proportion of liade which they arc to ca^ry on in Intbs, 
uml tsne vJhjna trade, would-be liaWe"% the sAtno ehai^esjr as at 
this time ;^diough the whole now yields to the Propritftors liUle 
die l^t intert3«iC of money in England. * 

Approp/intiohi of the Cotnineicml prtfts in 
Rfigiand^ die liftb and six^tt^esolutio^^^^ (vh. to the payiHetit 
^ of bdi^^ exclbange, debts, interest, commercial cliiMges, dividend 
W tMifm abalf per cent, on the capital sidek, and reducibb t)f 

hi Englafid) seem to My 
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ini;)ractirahlc% 1/ cuimot be expected, that the Company can pay 
even their conimeicial ehuigcs in. England, amounting to above 
190,000 per annain '(including ^^10,000 per aiiimiu to the 
Commissioijers for the Affaira of India) Sind tlie dividend of ten 
and a half per cent, on their stock, from die f rippled -tiade to India, 
and from the profits on lea only, to say uulbmg of the other exten- 
<>ivc appropriations ; nor can Govcrnmeni 'suppose, tiiut the India 
Proprietors will feel their stock to be safe, it it is to be employed 
in a commeicc so narrowed and so butdened; for, if they do so, 
an ultimate, if not an immediate, ^bankruptcy must be the result. 

6. Tliat by the* eighth liesolutioii, the Company arc fo be javther 
limited from granting pensions mid gratuities to meritorious^ <md 
deserting officers, though this is the only mode they have left to 
thpm, of rew'arding long and approved set vices. It need not be 
Tnentioned, ihiit the Company have no honors to confer, but only 
such lewards as they may consider eminent servicis may merit ; 
and if dive<it€d of this power, their servants would be left, in many 
instances, friendless, ^or perhaps in distress. If a provision this 
description had for/nerly existed, the venerable JVli. Hastings, to 
whom may be ascribed the prcsenalion of the conquests of Loid 
'Clive, and who^gave so impressive a proof at the bur, of talents 
and services, coqld not, in his own cKgant language, “ have 
received that bounty from ^he Company, from which bii now 
derived his subsistence.” 

7. By the Act of the appointment of Goveruors and 

Coinmandcrs-iii-chief was left with the Company, as well as aiv 
express power of ^ecal; but, by the nimh Kcsoiiitioii (March 
£^d, though the appointment, nominally, is to remain with 

the ConV^ny, yet llie King’s appiobatioii is to be given under the 
$igu Manual, ^’ounter signed by the President of die Board of 
Commissioners; and it is not*spt» die<J, that any power of rtcal, 
in case of mismanagement, is to be left to the Company : so that, 
in fact, d Cougt d*Elire is to be issued U* the Company to appoiut, 
provided tbe King and the Vn aident ap[>roye ; but witbouklcaving 
to the Compuiiy the selecliou of persons, who, from long and 
iaithtul «ei vic^s, miglit be pfesumed to be best qualified to fill those 
aituatioiis ; or the |>ower of recalling those, who, in fact, Were to 
be appointed kidependcntly of thw choice^ and whom diey might 
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find inadequate to the discharge of die first ayd most importyiK 
duties. 

On the subject of the* Evidence ‘laid* before the House, Mr. 
Bruce observed, that fiiough ^iie had Attended the examination 
of the witnesses, foqtli^iu the House, and in the Committee, every 
day, he considered it to be impracticable to foin^a just opinion of 
the subject, till the wliOle of the evidence haJi been completed 
nor did he conceive, tliat even the great l^oid Chancellor Bacon 
would have undertaken to examine and decide on a body of evi* 
deuce, consisting of nearly sik^ hundred folio pages, in a few 
hours : — all, therefore, that an individual, likti himself, could 
attempt, was to state the following general fact<«, which appeared 
to be established by this great bodv of evidence. 

—That the administration of the Biitish Indian Provinces hyd, 
hitherto, proceeded on a s^slcin* engrafted on tlic» ancient native 
goveininents; and, from the fixed character of the natives, had 
preserved the allegiance of our Indian subjects, and yielded a large 
and permanent revenue. * 

— That the regulations, which liave hitherto Ijcen adopted by the 
Company, had prevented the iiidisciiiiiinate intcuouise or inter- 
ference of British subjects, oi oi Europeans, in gM&noral, with the 
prejudices of the natives, in favoi of thcii aiicieijl opinions, usages, 
and maimers, ^ 

—Thai, fioni the fixed <haiacter of tlienaii\es, particularly tlic 
Hindoos^ the produce and maiinfactiii c'? of India have been found 
equal to their w'aiils and their desires ; and that the climate, and 
theij* habits, aiforded no ))]'ll.^pect of an incn;ase o( demand for 
British goods; paiticularly when it has appeared, that Britisli 
artists have settled at the dilFereiit Picsidcncies, aud^ftnployed 
native workmen, who can fnniisli the same aiticlys at a clioapr^ 
rate than they can be iinpryied from Biifain; and, in fact, that 
British goods are chiefiy, if not cxclasivel) ,1, purchaseil by the 
European inhabitants. • * 

— ^I'hat the export trade from Great Britain had not only been 
equal to the demands in India, Hbiit, in general, so far above tbem, 
that^* ill niany cases, the Company, and their naviiP olBccrs, who 
carrihl out their little investments, fieiglit free, and die Indian 
agents, were ^ often obliged tovsell the goods at and below prime 
cost. 
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from India iiad^ hitherto, notHitlistandiug all 
the lieav^ duties imposed <m them, been equ^il, not only to die 
home < oiismnption, but^'to the denianda lor ie-e\poi ration, thotigli 
this braiithtof the Hade, topeasons of state, had been matenaily 
injured bv die inidialUif allowed to the An^erican traders. 

— Tliat the sinvgglinjg of caigocs, by die Compaii}, on the evi- 
diiicc ol the fust levtiiuc ofliceis, was *impiactuab].e, as ihcic 
existed no tcinptatioa to make the attempt, — that siiiitggiiiig had 
been laitlni pievcutej, by the ttade bung caiiicd on in laige 
bhips, with the safe-giiaidb oi ^the lla&t India docks and \i ale- 
houses, and tiled., tiom the lists of scuuies, the smiigglim bad 
been chitfly dett cted in smaller ai titles, seized fioni the cieivs 
and pisscugeis. 

-r- J'hat die vessels fioni the OiU-ports, of thite hunJud and fifty 
Ions, eithu ifi the oiitw iid or homeward voy ages, would have 
greater latiliiv in dtfiaiilin" the ie\eiuie, hy « 01114 fojcigii 

poits to dispose. ol then caigocs, to the prtjndite ol the ic-cxpoft 
ti ade, or by s»mugg*jni4, lu itiiminuable ways, into Great Britain 
and Ircl uid. « 

— That, fioin the positive evidtiue of the Revenue Officers of 
Customs and , the smuggling of In ban and China produce 

will inucasi, b\ 1(11114 die tiadt between tire nver Thames and 
the Out-poits, at wliidi the i^veiiiie cannot be so cfhciently collect- 
ed, as at th( sah s ot the 1 ] I'-t India Company. ‘ 

Mr. Bmcc lonclndid Ins (bseivitions by asking, whether it 
would be i-jt, in tjic pit sent i luvidsed sta^f ol Europe, and ol the 
woild, aua in t It adiul state o* the Jiiitisli usouiv.t*s and revenues, 
to iincfiue widi such an old t ilablishment as that ot the East 
^luha Conipoiy , it so, was ourtly contraiy to iht practice of a 
navKiii, distmgnished lor resting di i(;s institutions on cxpeueiice, 
leading to imp* w^iiieiits, not on tlieoiics in politics, or specula- 
1 *>is in*lia(h . The last tweiitv voai^he obseivcd, had aliowa 
enough ol tlu or) and speciilaf ion, 1 ^ die events which had desolated ^ 
Luiopc, It would be i iitw cruel event indeed, while the 
insidious aiterfei tnccs of t»>ieiguor:> have been unable to shajee the 
i^uiidaiiM^iis of om go« crinmnl, or ol the iu»tituUons subm'dinAle 
to cm own luiiovations «boiula weaken the one^ or destroy 
the ijjther. 
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Supposing, however, that these evil forebodings should he 
refilised, and that the Company shuiltd be dissolved, and their 
bade aninliiiated, the juiftice of the Ihitish Government wjll 
sutirly giant a full hid^mnity to the Ejist India Company, whose 
entei prise, conquest^,* and administration, have acquired and 
preserved the Indiirti enipiic ; and to the piopiietnqs ol tlie shipping 
and cstablwlimeiits wliihh have been formed, at the expense of 
many millions, undet the romirtioii of the stability of the Corn- 
pan}, and of the navigation ot its ships and bade being confined 
to the river Thames. It would, to himself, be a melancholy 
redesign indeed, to hsxe lived tosie one politil al and financial 
eiioi'^Io«e to the coiinti} its Aniciicaii Colonies, and to be con- 
vinced, that the piopo^od lb iohit’oiis, if pissed into a law, m 
opposition to • most full and complete boily ot evidence, woulaif 
ill a shoit time, piobablv lost its Judiiii Em^ie to Gieat 
llrilain. 
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REMARK!?, 


TT he CISC of the East-Iiidia Company, as oiiuinally illustiatrd by 
reasoning, made out, in e\tTy j)onit, by tlic testimony, on 

oath, of the most lonipcUnt \\ituc<^ses/ It may be tiiily said 
that a body of evidemo nioie comislcnt, iinifonn, enlightened^ 
satisfactory, and ^oiiMniing, tli in that wlndi has rorenlly been 
presented to t^le^l^^o houses of ])ailiainuU, has iir\er, on any 
subject, been laid befoie a public assembly* The witnesses are 
not only of the highest and most lespoi table c haracler, ci^il, intel- 
Jcctnal, and inoral, but of great eNpciieiici and information, con- 
cerning all the points at ; in iny of them liuMiig tilled the 
highest oflircs, and otlieis luiMug u sided, in \uiious active employ- 
nieiits, twenty, lhiit>, ,Mid even loitv, }eais m India. 

That his Maje^'tyo MmusUi') will inuii the dieadUd lesponsibili- 
ty of pei<i^veMng against t’le < .1 uinn; tLSlimoii} of such men, in 
their p]oj((ts ot innovation i India, it is siauely possible to 
iiihigintt,. 

'riie re iilts of the e\ ideiiee iiia^ he Unis stated. The witnesses 
all roiieiir m (»pimon : 

L That tin effects of a considerably increased intercourse 
between th'-^ intives of Indu, and that destription of Knglishmcn 
m!io might rcsoit t hither 111 pi ivatc ships, would be to disturb the 

* The witnessfs are swore only bfroroHlic J/)jrls, Hut the evidence 
delivered before tli<‘ f oinniuus so sunilai, that, in my retciences I have 
<‘hohen to limit my sell almost entirely to tlic minutes of tlic formci 
assembly. ^ * 
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" peace of llie country^ to embarrass and perplci the local goverii- 
inents and public functionaries, and ultimately to'raise^a spirit df 
dissatisfiictron and revolt, which 'might endpnger the safety of the 
empire. This opinion if? grounded on the following circittii^ 
stances : — • • * 

1. The characters of the nalives of [iiilia, and of the classes 
of Englishmen alluded ^t<>, are so opposite riuit*th(\y can never 
assimilate. ‘ • 

12. It is impracticable to frame icgulations, which sliall be 
cfticicMit to prevent iMiroprans, under the circiunstancc of an 
unrestrained intercourse of privafe^hips with IiidiUi from penetrat- 
ing into, and establishing themselves in the interior of the country. 
This is tlie decided opinion of Mr. Hastings, Major General Kyd, 
and others. Mr. laishingtcm, on this point, adds, that ^^ihe 
revenues of the count ry would be almost swallowed^ up to guuftl 
against the dangei.’*^ 

3. Newly arrived Ihiropeans, in their ignorance, despising the 
character of the natives, are apt to wound tlieir religious prejudices, 
to insult their wotnon, and to oppress or oihei\vise maltreat them. 
Sir John Malcolm relatc\s that, when he w'as resident at Mysore., 
frequent quarrels took place bclvvceu tlie natives and young otiieers 
(King’s or Company’:,') who were detaclieil, or travelling through 
the country^ and that tljoy arose almost invariably from the mis- 
conduct of the Euro])cans.^ IMajor General Kyd relates the fol- 
low ing melancholy effects of an interference with their religion'^ 
prejudices, w'hich happened very Jabdy. From the cantonments 
of Muttra, two young cavalry officers went to the temples of Jlin- 
derbund, where theie were a great number of Aioukies, which tlie 
natives about their temples hold in a certain moasurc^sa*i®'Cd. < 

These young gentlemen w ere inadvertently induced to shoot at I lie 

- • # 

* Vide Mr. Ilaslingh’ evidcin'u before the Lord's Commitlccs, p. 

* Minutes of Evidence, p. 145. It is also the opinion of W. Young, Esq, 
Ewan Law, Esq. and others, that t^prevent ingress to the interior would 
be altogether impossible, if private ships were permitted to range i.lougtuur 
thousand miles of coast. 


3 Minutes of Evidence, p. IP- 
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monkies^ in consequence of wfiich the 'whole of the officiating 
priests, altA ft number of fqkcers that were roiiiid, rose^ and, with 
stones and clods of eariV, obliged the joung gentlemrn, who were 
hpon atV'^ephant, to take to tlie river Jinnna, which they endea- 
voured to cross, and perished in the sftteiiipt.”* Mr. Buffer 
mentions tlial he was obliged to order two* Europeans out of their 
district for • oppression to the ryots ; :\nd that two others were 
summarily punished by those whom 'thtw had injured, one being 
murdered, and the other severely wounded.* 

4. It is impossible for the natives, at a distance from the presi- 
dencies, from iivihilit)* to defray *i!ic' expense of a joiiiney, to lake 
the necessary means, when injured by an European, of procuring 
redress ; it being in the courts of judicature at the presidencies only 
that criminal actions inn^ be brought against Englisinncn. And 
it appeals to jie the opinion of «Mr. liastiiigs, that the extension 
of the jurisdiction of those c ourts to the provinces would be pro- 
ductne of more c;il than good ^ 

5. If ad\enturer^j'are to be allowed an indisei iminate intercourse 
with India, along with their niercliaiidi/:e, it docs not appear that 
they can, with any propiiety, be prevented from accompanying 
their goods into the interior, if tliey prefer taking their chance of 
that market. Jviid if despotic powers are to be given to the local 
authorities for rcinoving them, in ease of inistonduct, nothing can 
tend more strongly to degrade the Jhitish character in the eyes of 
the native inhabitants. 

6. Besides, as has been w< 11 observed by Lieutenant Cpionel 
Munro, if it were even possible, in sm li cases, to grant adequate 
redress to die natives, it woiilii nut remove the causes of discon- 
teiuv^ ^ 

If. The character of the natives is described by the witnesses 
to be so nearly 'unalterable, as U \ave undergone very little change 
for twenty centuiics, and to render if improbable that it should 


■ Vide Minutes of Evidence tal CIV beibre the of Commons, &c. 

p. 119. 

» Vide ^inutes of Evidence taken before the Lords, &c, pp. 134, 135. 
lbid.)|>. 10. ♦ Ibid. p.*7i 
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* undergo any considerable change for many centuries to come* 
Mr. Cowper, member of the supreme council of Bengal, declares 
their nuniners and habits to be 'almost unalterable. Unaltered 
they have certainly remamdd for a very long period of j'cars — ftr 
ages.” ‘ Lieulenaiit Cvlouel Sir John Mak olm slates Riem to be 
tenacious of llieir princijiles, practices, and fashions to a degree 
that can hardly be •conceived by an Jvirophai^ who has not beeu 
hi India.”* Lord Tciguinoul|j says: “ £ think them very tenacious 
of their peculiar habits, and that a violation of them would bo 
strongly felt.”^ Mr. Lusliington thinks the Hindoo in Tinnevelly, 
and ill the southeni provinces, is at this day what he was two 
thousand years ago.”^ Sir Charles W^irre Malet, describing their 
little liability to change, says : 1 suppose their present customs 

must have been from the eailiesl stage of civilization; the figures 
upon tlieir excavations have the sanje dress as at this day.” ^ • 

HI. It is also th(j opinion of the witnesses, that as, owing to 
this permaiH'iicc* of character, there has not been hilherto among 
llie natives of India any progressively increaslyg demand for the 
commodities of liiirojie, so the taste or desire J»or these commodi- 
ties cannot be created, by an additional influx df goods, in conse- 
quence of the intercourse of private .ships/* '^Hie bulk i>f the peo- 
ple, if they hud the dciirc, liave not the ineaiis ; And those who 
liave the means, have not the desire to purchase fliem. An inter- 


' Vidf* ^liiiulcs of EvidciK’O, ike. p. 11- 

^ Ibid. p. 18 . ^ Ibid. j). ,S'>. ^ Ibid. p. 118 . 

* Ibid. p. 187. In the fice of tbit evidence, Mr. Canning, wlio has not 
lj<*cn ill India, and can onlv knf>w tlic character of the milivct bv 
di'.bclieves, from his knowledge of Jiuniaii nature in general, llieir little 
liability to change. Will thib gentleman, then, as'^cit, tUit otlier huniun • 
beings, if placed under similar religious and civil institutions, and in every 
ic.spcct under precisely similar circumstances, wcuild not acquire a clianc- 
ter of equal permanence, us that vvhicli is ascribed, by thote wWo know 
them, to the Hindoos I have loo much respect fur his philosophy to 
think tlhic he can seriously eiiterlain such a belief. 

® A free Irade,^' says Mr. Hastings, ** may cause a greater iiifiux of 
British goods into that country, but it cannot increase the wants of the 
people to possess them.” Minutes of Evidence, ^c. p. 8. 
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cottrM vf eenttmfiit'vrilh Sampewtaj' has tib( pMdac«^ 

lA any a taatefer th« coiHiMtii^iliMon^ mtmmra 

of |il>«^tihle*ik!grK«t Eaea AOt iac« 

quife ^•towlWoPtteir laasHsra^ Mr5ili^lM)fUMi) (hti^ng a reai- 
i we yeww aA'Ms^s/ai^Mi^'bAaMthd'ahMrer 
Eni^Mi, has not ktKnvB micnm ihwt 4M«'or tii«<s’iich 
tnlitea, ^vll 9 bAve tt>iu(>>tbBp<nt(!ioii to*pCirobMic *Kuro))ean 

chiimiia4Mea.F i^bord To^momh in ^0ah*utta» tlie* 

|>opul«tioo of which is computed^ at 800,00^ there ntay bte tkree 
or jfbtfr riitivea, who aire in the hal^ <i^<bedh8kMMi^%ii^ enters 
tawments te Enropaans, and wse tii«rh^Hlesi^ Some 

have b«et> known, onlt of caprice,* dmolicy) or’hhcause’thOy have 
heen given to them, to indulgad^pl^^rria^, ^dh)isteif, or in die 
use of some trivial article li^uigi^- B^(,wsuKli<^nst«t(feta are ex- 
it emely rare. And so compjl^e'' i ttdjj ie h^l^Khtfce of did natives, 
ro^peeting etra the most splendid artMoo, thatr'ttfost of 

tboke.8cnt from France to Tippoo Snltan, accor^rigito Il^tcnant 
Colonel Mnnro,^ ,<* were found lyii^ in a large Inntbea' room, 
many of tliem unpacked.” The consumption, by the buHt of the 
people, of articleif, which are really useful, and would otherwise 
be in demand, is necessarily limited by their means; and these means 
aie appal entiyus pentiaucntly limited, as their characters aie ti\etl.* 

t P 

* Vide Minutes of £>idcnce^ dec, p. 98. , 

* Ibid- p. 37. W, Bnicc Smith, Esq. who resided in India forty years 
and upwards, cp&drms the want oi ta^c among natives for Europcafi 
cpmmoditics, and its perinancuce. ^de 'Vlinutcs of Evidence; &( . p. 175. 

3^ide Mjiiiites of Evidence, Sff p. 75. On llus sultiect, Lieot. Colonel 
Monro^ither observers ; ** The man Who jwi^heses them (Eurnpeaii conj^ 
^moditics) is never much rnspeejed by his ‘bwn ^puntrymen, or by Euro- 
peans either ; what the father purchases li Pfrjiiaps cast aside by the son, or 
thrown into a lumber room.'^ See albo the ««|giiCuce gf T, Graham; Esq. 
Minut^j p. 75. * ' ' ^ « a . 

^iThe words pefraafienlj^*^ ^-ilhaltdWbleJ* ^whenever they 

occur, aseof course used m a^oTnramvt sdtato. Ikver be meant 

that this diatacter of the change ; for the 

mq which it deMdfl| ip j but tb&t 

It is than that perhaps 
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Tiu e^tii.nU (4 piop Jilion b lUlive and J" iropeaii \i b ibi 

{ nit-) f)f tbUi b Inuii, cucoiiitin to JjOid 'I < il,i tfiioiilh, n\ti 
niiiiions ot the funnel two, 30,<)00 of flie yttei, oi two dun sajicl 
to oiu ‘ a iordiit; igu the eviftiKuof Mr ’'hnis, 

/fiHr Unlha of ih^ ( \poi^s ilom this cpuntiv to liiiii tie io. tin 
c >nsun.pUoii of the Eiyopeaii itsidtiifs, and uiiK o?n teutli loi 
the < onsiiinption ol»all llu iiali\es’^ On the yi dit I it 

ropoan pr [nilatMui, ll*on,*nin^t almost solt 1> th | < ii 1 i.i\ ‘dditiou il 
di in ind. 

IV Tilt d( niaiid ioi Kiiiopc in ( (Oinnod *‘i i ' IiidM ha > b> mi 

m<a* llun sufluicnllv sapplud b\, l' i Conpui>’^ dn^ oi 
these twenty }t.ais,” says OLiuial tlj n 1i s bten ton- 

•'linlK a ^liit of £uio} I an aitn h la ill i* in « ^.Is Thi lion 
lle.l \,lowa) '-M ll\o^au<‘' CajMmoi an liul laian, 

V I li imaiMblv i iund Inal tlurc iiH In mi i jhit in tin* 
»i nlvjt, eMi\ •'< ‘•on I !i im btfii tn Ind i * OtI < r tc'-Mint uie* 
i i’nil*a on ti' n poiui , ind no one In-) isstiUd, on tin oihri 
h Micb ( 1 ) t (luit It < VCl lx Ml dMKIMKV (d ^(^Ofls lO sn])})l\ til 
MuimikI » 

V Hit. 1 It lii If atonal K ink ned, tli d .n n i il (lu *‘ m I, 
wlinij I I in intuic t!i» » , i c ipabi (>t h n bindnid sum 


>t 11 I j li SI til' tUi 11 <1 li iJ\ r ll^'^ (>i ilj 

< s 1 I I t 1 (in f(i 1 nt iiu Dill 1 1 It j m i lu n iij n t n r 

^ M I i-’ ) in (Ih ill 111) islK t 

* \ 1( Minuh 1 oi lviUii((,^c |) ) 

^ I Dill p I 'f) II ] P >l • 

^ 1 1 ) [) I >/ \ uh tiKn Ml ( owpuV tMiK II ( , pp 1 i 1 I ^ 

ininui' s 


' Itsrn' N\i'-.cn, I s»j , in iu> \*nsi. pt im ut in J ivtlmlmnin, but 
now iiiiof’iiit, (htliu> ihit t ( 01111113 h iilL sbip, in tin ciii) i > ir *' c 
House ot whit a he is a iiKinbu, is no v ou ils itiimi to Indii, wiiIiuhjI i v 
uthfi iiiIlIcs, tin pruduM nf i r mntix, ilrlioii^li iliov luve tin 

>11 ot tilt f niiiptny *0 tik( th i louhii*') than < me (inpiv boir ♦ 1 

litiU lb lo obJi_,e I brrwt', twenty or tbiil> tou& ot 1 n^hsh non ? 1 iv 
nuK 11 e liallv lie tin icr si ties, that sin has»h( ca obe r» d lor he i^Ji u a 
»t;i\ low I lie, of whitli a very little mdeM is» obtained ' JMinulr* ot E>i- 
dtuce, p 1(> • 

Voi. II. No IV. ^ H 


No IV. 
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plied by Hicans (vf the same system* Tliis is the opinion of tho 
H\ iliiesscs iiiv.u’iobly, 

V L rrom the sani^ data, it if uo less rationally conchided that 
•all priiatc adventurers, who may ei!|Q;age in the East India trade, 
will he dhappointed in th^iir expectations ^ or, to speak more cor- 
recti\, will be luiiieiK Mr. Uobeit Mof(js, an East-India agent 
of cojisi(lo{;abW e.^uTieiice, uftiims that ihli private trade would 
not j>ro\e prolUable.*' * The fieight, Ife savs, might be four or 
five pounds less, out and home, than in the Company’s ships ; but 
the insurance would be tnoie. Mr. Davies, a menduint, who 
wididiew from the EusUlndia private trade, because he did 
not find it prociiictive, is of opinion that the vessels going from 
the out-poils to India would be disapj)ointed in their e\pc'Ctation«;, 
willi r^‘spect to a s^lc for their cargoes; and ^Mhat the export** 
rfioiii this coiiiiti) to India have more than equtillcd the deuxand/’ 
Mr, Woolinore's c\ideuce confirms the fiequent over-storkiiig ut 
ilux Indian maikets with European goods ; and Captain Instock 
AVlNon has no dm^bt that nine-tenths of the adventurers fiom tht 
ontports would btx ruined.’' ’ 

V^ll. The grealost advantages derived, to the public, and to lli# 
jcveniie of tliis country, and even the convenience to foreign mer- 
chants, fionicthe pu'blic sales of the Company, have been shown 
b\ se\eial witneises, paiticuluily Robert Brown, Esq. and Jame^ 
Ca/cnove, Esq.^ i 

VIII. It is proved that the trade to the Eastern* Archipelago, 
from Europe, is not worth the cultivating ; and that, if private 
ships were allowed to extend tlie course of their navigation to 
those is] mcls, tho^* would be enabled to get tea, aud other ai tides, 
-^514 pxoduce of China, for tl#* purpose of being smuggled into 
evory^art of Europe. In illustration of the former position, the 
I Honorable Hugh Lindsay relates,* that in 1801, eight ships from 
Europe could not find articles among their investments, with 
which ^they could pay the iiihabilants of Acheeu for the cattle they 


» Vide Minutes of Lvideiice, HiQ, p. 130 , 
^ Ibul. p. 16 b. 


^ Ibid, p, 170 
^ Ibid. p. and 
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roreived for their refreshments.* The latter isf confirmed by tSe 
concurrent testimony of Stanley Clarke, ^F-sq.,' Marlin Lindsay, 
Ksq.,^ Lestock Wilson, Sir George ^fliomas Staunton, Bart.*/ 
and Daniel Beale, Esg., Prussian Consul at Canton.^* It is the 
decided opinion of thc^e Gentlemen, all men of great experience 
and local kno\v!ev^‘Xe, that if private- ships Mrre ’billowed to trade 
10 the Fasten! Island/, they might there procure plenty of teas, 
and other articles, the produce of China, to be smuggled into liu- 
rope. Nothing could ho more easy than to ronvev such articles 
to those islands, by means of tho junks trading fyom Canton and 
Amoy to Batavia and Cochin China, by American and Portu- 
guese vessels, and even by oiir own country ships, trading to China, 
xvhich in^ht land them at Penang, Malacca, Bombay, Goa, 
&c. , , * 

IX. It is ascertained, from the evidence of two Commissioners 
of the Customs, one Commission.^r of Excise, and the Solicitor 
of Excise, that the danger of smug gling would be inach greater, 
if the import trade were opened to the oin-ports; parliculaily 
Bristol and Hull, tlie <*ourse of the nuvigation to these pmts oeing 
peculiarly favorable, to smuggling, William K.oe, Esq./ one of 
the (liuirinen of the Jtoard of Customs, aii8 Glofe.ster Wilson, 
Esq.,'' one of the commissioners, declare this nof only to lie their 
own opinion, as delivered in their repcii ts to government, but that 
v>f a gieat itiajoiity of the practical officers. Ilobeit Nicholas, 
Es(j., Commissioner of lilxcise, kno\\s no out-port which, in its 
present stale, does furnish a security agaiii.«t smuggling.*^ He con- 
sitlers the port of Hull, as stated in the reports, Aiiich more favor- 
able to smuggling than the port of London, and the Bristc^l, 
iiel particularly so.*** John V'iviaii, Esq. Solicitor to the Excise, 
affiims with much reason, that the East-liidia Coirfpany are not^ 


* Vide Mimitts ©f Lvidenco, {». 138. 5fe also ]Mr. Ilorsburgh’s evidenife 
131 . 

* Ilid. p. 191. ^ Ibid. p. 19 j. ^ Ibid. p. 199. 

' lliid. p. COB- * Ibid. p. 211. ' Ibid. p. Si8. 

* Ibid. p. 230. * Ibid. p. yo. ‘® Ibid. p. 24r. 
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liSio iiuli\ iduals, tU instiunieiit;^ for sniiiaglins;/ He explains, in a 
clear aii>i satisfaelor^ ^lain^ci, iliff insiiilicitnry of manifests for 
prtventip'^ illicit trade. Hence wc j)»:iceive that the evidence of 
the vciy <ifSceis in llie sv,r\yi-e of the government, is most strong!)' 
in tavor of the Eilat- India Company’s caj^'^c. And, it will he 
found (hat the uA^chtj^onal Liistom hoii^e estab.i.shments, which will 
be liMuighl ncce'*san in ihis conntrv, to {ifcMiit smuggling, if the 
p:(>| o^(d ninovulions should take place, will be as onerous to the 
iT^eime Iric, as th** jMilirt* estahbsh.nonts winch will he de*'mtd 
nectssar) in India, t<; fncvim Etpopeans from penetrating into the 
in eiior, will he \o die icieime iheie ; while, in the f»pinion of men 
• »f apjn.-|i*’iu e\p, iicin e, ih‘‘y will both be utterly incfiicieiit for 
th' ir els. 

'I'lie I ni\ cejiain usults, dun, which can Ik lalionally anticipa- 
ted ii 3m this WiiMidvRis expeimunt, aie a diminution of the com- 
foit aiul liap})iness ol tlie native mhat.lauts ot Asi i, of the powei 
and digjiitv of die^ Let India Cwinpain. «»nd «>f the amount of 
the El it's)] Kveniia. ; the ruin of such s])Cculatois as ma) engage 
111 the piivate tiadt*; the e\pei)«;e and inlliunce of immt3nse cus- 
tom hou-c ("tahlishnu ids at IioiijO, and polK\‘ establishments 
ubioad, and, tiiKill\,^eUher tlu destiuction of the liberties of l>ii- 
tain, through line pafionage of India tiarisfcried to the Ciown, or 
die separation, tlirougli convulsions aiising fioin so sudden, so ini' 
digested, and so violent a change of sjstem, of the iw ) empires 

^ idf* r»tinntti ol ilvuleuct, Ihid [». et serf 
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T.HE very considerable decrease in ihe consumption of 
Malt liquors in every part of the kingdom, within the last 
t'^o years — (^which is proved by a deficiency in the taxes 
on beer and Malt, to the ainount of several millions 
sterling) is well worthy the serious attention of ail who 
interest themselve^ in the health and welfare of the people, 
or in the concerns of the National Revenue. The chief 
cause of this decrease must be imp ued to the very heavy 
costs of the proper^ materials for brewing ; which check 
the consumption* of malt in pr’.v.ac families, and compel tin* 
public brewer to reduce quality of his beer, to such 
a degree as to render it less saleable. The continued high 
prices of corn of every kind, in late year., and particularly 
of baric)’, are ttjo well known to need remark ; but the 
■ v"''^hcj\v dutico together with the various contingent 
expenst^ attending the bi\wery (exclu.ive of barley, 
hops, and ditties) are but little known, or thought of, 
by the public in general. Not IcJngcr ago than in June 
1802, the whole amount of the dutigs on malt was lOs. 6d. 
per quarter, or 8 bushels of Winchester measure. The 
present duty is .34s. 8d. fo* the same quantity. In 1802, 
also, the excise on porter, and on ale was Gs. 4d. 
and on small beer. Is. for each barrel of 36 gallons. The 
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present duty is 10s. per barrel on porter aAd ale, and' 2s. on 
the weakest small beer. Hence, |he beer duty is incrcas^ 
t>0 per cent, and the ipalt duty moie than 200 per cent, 
since the 5 th July^ lf802. And although th(j expense 
of labor, taxes, repays, horses, and numerous other charges 
are not the samb, in every situation, k praji be safely said, 
that, they alone are equa) to the duty on malt per quarter, 
or on beer per barrel, on an average, in the breweries, 
through the kingdom. This accumulation of burdens, to- 
gether with the unreasonable,* and ill-judged, averseness on 
the part of the Consumers in the country, to consent to 
some reasonable advance in the retail price of beer— (such 
as would enable the brewer, ^ under all his increased eje- 
penses, to »ipply the Public with a pleasdnt and nou- 
rishing liquor) has driven him, of late, to the necessity 
of withdrawing a fiDurth, and in somek situations a still 
greater part, of the usual allowance of n\alt. Hence, the 
duty which is paid by the public brewer for each barrel, 
or tlG gallons of Porter, or ale, amounts to as much as the 
malt duty on each 8 bushels of the latter — and, conse- 
quently, the brewer is taxed tvyce as much for the same 
portion of malt, as the householder who brew s for his own 
use. "Which, when duly considered, points out a cruel 
partiality in taxation ; inasmuch as the poor man, who 
has not the means, because he does iiot possess the 
necessary utensils, to brew, if he drinks beei’, tf&y 

it of the brewer, or the publican; and thus jie pays twic^ 
as much tax for the sanvi quantity as the wealthy farmer 
or Trader, the landed gentlemm, or the splendid noble- 
man. An importantly ill effect arising from the reduced 
quality of beer is, that it drives the poor laborer to 
expend liis pittance, on a small dose of pernicious opirif^, 
to cheer himself; and, thu^ nothing is left to provide 
a more useful liquor fqr his family. And, further, 
this necessity to m^e the beer weaker — (.dthougli it is 



unavoidable on ‘the part of fhe brewer, without absolute 
ruin) tends to lessen the repute of the whole concern, 
in the estimation ofVhe Public — t and even to excite the 
reproachet of many, against all whb are engaged therein. 
How very unjust this is, may be siibnritted to the candid, 
and intelligent* pvt ' of the community. “"Every conside- 
rate mind must perceive, that there is no other alternative, 
in the case, than some reasonable advance in the retail 
price of the beer, or submitting to the use of an article 
more desciwing the appellation of table beer, than ;my 
better description of malt liquor. In reflecting on the 
obstinacy, and perverseness, of the populace, in refusing 
t« contribute towards the in^'roased prices of the materials 
for brewing; and on their thus subjecting themselves to 
the Use of a meagre liquor, rather than to the small 
advance of one •penny per quart, it appears difilcult to 
account wh) suqji obstinacy should be acte<l on against 
the brewers ahnic. Foi' in every other case, or in regard 
to e\ erv ofh^r article of provision, whenever an advance 
takis place it is, submitted to, without scarcely a murmur. 
The householders, and th«' publicans, who biew, pay now 
twice as much for the malt as formeilv, and w'ithout com- 
plaining of the maltster, whicli, indeed, would be very 
unpist. 'i’he populace ever, do not attempt to control the 
prices that far less occessary article than beer, 
spirits ; and every une submits, justly, to the 
yerv high pr,'Cf of I read. Yet, although the essential 
material for making bread or oeer is coin, and the prices 
of the ^everal kinds of grain are constantly assimilated, 
or ris'e and fall togcthci, no sufficient allowance ciui be 
obtained for the excessively increased price of barley, 
by the brewer, although such allowance is not withheld 
from the maltster, or the distiller. It is true that we are 
now bless^ with a more bouivdful produce, and that corn 



of every kind may be expected to be not’ so exorbitanrl]j 
dear, is in the last two years. Yet from the highly in- 
crea* ed rents, and taxes# of the lands,* with the continuing 
increase of population, corn of eyery sort muat, in fu- 
ture, be permancntiy dearer in these kingdoms than 
has hiLh(‘rio beoft calce'ated on. ' * , • . 

The erroneo'is notions, entertained of the brewery, by 
the Public, tend, materially, to diminish the consumption 
ol’ niali lip.iors, by deterring many, who otherwise are 
fc'fiJ of them, fiom indulgiiiT themselves in their use; 
in situations wliere the supply is afforded from the 
public brewerioi t'lilv. Such notions are owing chiefly 
to an ignorance of 'he real ai^d truly valuable properties 
of nt- !(, for if th^ -.e uere fully known, ancf considered, 
it would be seen clearly, that no benefit can be derived to 
a brewer, from the use of any other substance, (hops 
except' il) (o give that strengtii and flavor, which are 
sougiit for, and required in beer. It would, there- 
foj-e, be serviceable to the community if this .matter could 
be so justly explained as to be rightly understood ; and 
the minds of the pc'ople be ri’Jieved from a suspicion, 
which is attended with inconvenience, because with pri- 
vation, to many. While a process which requires the 
attentive observation, and studious inejuiry of many 
years to develope all its intricacies, is contemned in the 
estimation of the public ; and considt'red as no niertr'^fian 
a merely practical ojieration, requiring no .better quali# 
fications to conduct it, than are possessed by the meanest 
description of persons. . 

In attempting to correct these unfavorable impressions, 
I must not be understood as vouching for the conduct, 
and judgmeitt, of every individual engaged in this 
branch of business, in the various parts of the kingdom ; 
nor as asserting whether fsreign matters are, or are not, 
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introduced by * some practifioners, in the brew ery ; for 
of this I know nothing.; but .this I will assdrt, that what- 
ever may be the practices of Br<*wers, and whether they 
may be engaged in a large or in a ‘small way of business, 
there is no temptation to a man understandmg, to 
introduce pny otjier matters than malt, *hops, yeast, and 
water, to make or to mend bevr ; that the two first are 
not only the most useful, but undeniably the cheapest 
articles a brewer can employ, and that, if other matters 
are introducod, it can only be by men of no judgment, 
and who defeat their own purposes, even in a pecuniary 
point of view, for that, all the money which is paid for 
srach a use, is far worse , disposed of, than if it were 
' thrown into* the sea. 

Assertion, however, is but a weak advocate in any cause ; 
and the persuasions against all the public breweries are so 
deeply rooted, tijat the most acute writer, perhaps, would 
not be able, at the present time, to remove them wholly. 
Since, howevpr, the truth must be best known to those who 
have been long engaged in the concern, it may not he 
entirely useless to lay the lesult of such observations, as are 
connected with the subject, before the public, who have a 
claim that their minds should be sot at rest, if possible, 
herein. For, next to food, a wholesome, palatable, and 
clea r malt liquor is dcdrabl* , to the bulk of the ir.habitants 
•PwfflBO kingdoms. 

, It is well known t<i chemists, to distillers, (.md to the 
rightly infonn''d among the brewors), that it vould not be 
more futile to attempt to make bread from clialk, than to 
make any sort of vinous liquor, (such, as beer, wine, or 
intoxicating spirits), from any matters whatsoever, except 
from some substance thfit is “ saccharine.” For, no other 
matters will yield an extract, or solution, that is capable of 
the VBiou§ fermentation. Without such fermentation no 
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spirituosity, or strength, can b« produced ; ’and, provided 
the fermentations be properly and similarly dbnducted, the** 
quantity of vinous spirit jabtained is ever in proportion to 
the quantity of “ sweety” contaned originally in, drawn* 
from, the subject or iqatter employed. 

Of ail the saceharine and fermentable matters, whether 
native or foreign, that* are^ procurable in these kingdoms, 
the three cheapest are “ malt, treacle, and sugar.’* The 
poition of the desirable matter for producing beer, or 
spirit, from these three subject'?, is discoverable with ease, 
and to certiiinty, by the specific gravity of the solutions of 
any given quantity of each, or either of them. And the 
question, as to which is the cheapest, is then decided by, 
the “ quantum of fermentable matter yielddU, in con- 
junction with a conv>ideration of their respective casts.” 

Barley, in its raw or unmalted state, consists chiefly of 
mucilage, with but a very small portioh of saccharine 
matter. By the goimination in malting it, the greatest part 
of the mucilage is converted into sugar, which then becomes 
so abund int as to form six parts in ten of thp actual weight 
of the m.ilt. The remaining four parts consist of mucilage, 
w'ith tile huiks, or draff, of the grain. 

The saccharine property in null is so much more 
readily extracted, in brewing, than the mucilage, (under 
duo precautions with re prd to the heats of tuc wafer applied 
in the several mashingsi, that the lalter’may be disrega^^dell^ ' 
as afl’ecting the gravity of the solution. ,Wort may, , 
therefore, be considered a§ consisting of sugar dissolved in 
water, and the sirength of wort li always proportioned to 
the quantity of the saccharine matter contained in a given 
measure of the liquid. And hence tlie gravity of worta, 
when compared with the gravity of water, may, in all 
cases, be receivcil and trusted to, as tlte measure of their 
value f which is confirmed, iqCoutrovcrtibly, in the practice 
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^of both dihtillers ‘and brewers. The first of whom find 
the proportion of , proof spirit, obtained from any given 
,qu.mtry of their wash, to be in an »exact ratio to the gravity 
such twash, under qorrect unifo'ripity in all the parts of 
the process. And, under the same circumstances, the 
brewer obtains a#greatcr or less price for fiis beer, according 
to the gravity of his worts; .or, (which is the same,) 
according to the quantity of malt, allotted to make such 
worts. 

A bushel ‘of ripe and well cleaned barley will weigh 
from .50 to .52 lbs. ; of which weight one-fifth part is lost 
by germination and evaporation in malting, and not more, 
•provided it be malted w'ith a view to the quality, rather 
than tc an injurious increase of measure. In the latter 
case, a full fourth part of the original weight of the barley 
is lost in the nfalting. From a bushel of perfect malt, 
weighing 40 tp 42 lbs. may be drawn 25lbs. of solid 
extract, of equal value for the purposes of making beer 
and distilled spirits, as 25 lbs. of dry powder sugar, or 
SOlbs. of treacle. Or, each and either of them will make 
a barrel of wort, of lOibs. to 1 1 lbs. heavier than water, 
because the water, which is displaced by the extract, (viz. 
6 quarts,) weighs 1.5 lbs. 

Estimating the costs t f the several quantities at the 
w'holesale prices of pach ar icle, and according to the terms 
*on*WhK,h a brewei can, at this time, f September, 181,*?,) 

I purchase 100 or 500 quarters of malt, viz. at 96s. the 
quarter, treacle at 48s., anu sugar at 9t)s., the 112lbs. of 
each, , it will be found that to equal a quarter of malt, at 
96s. will require 24()lbs. of treacle, osting 103s., or 
200lbs. of sugar, costing 165s. 

Until this statemeet can be disproved, or until some 
article, equally saccharine and fermentable as malt, can be 
discover^, and obtained at less cost, it may be submitted to 
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the reader, whence can arise any temptation to a brewer, to 
exchange malt for any other matter to make beer. ' * 

Sugar being manufictyred uniformly by boiling it to a 
given and equal consistence, very little or no variation is* 
found in a given we^httof the same sorts of it, although 
the quality of the cane juice, from whencg it is made, 
differs greatly, according to the wetness, or dryness, of the 
season in the West Indian Islands ; and the same may be 
said, or nearly so, of the treacle : but the malts from 
barley differ very much, accortling to the condition of the 
grain, and the skill and integrity of the m iltster. The prices 
also of all the three are, we know, continually fluctuating, 
yet the advantage will be found to remain with the malt, 
by those who will take the trouble to make 'calculations 
on the cotemporary prices of each. And this, either with 
or without, taking into consideration, ^h^t if sugar or 
treacle were to be used, in but a trifling proportion in the 
breweries, the prices of them would be immediately and 
greatly advanced, and malt would be, in a proportionate 
degree, cheaper. But, although sugai has been allowed to 
be used in the breweries for morq than a year past, (as also 
on some fdtmer occasions,) it has not been found that any 
consumption of it takes place among the well-informed part 
of the trade, to make beer. 

The statement here given of the comjiarative value of 
the three “ sweets,” differs so widMy from thq }?^i6tis * 
generally entertained by the public, that it is to be expected 
the correctness of it w^l be doubted. The truth of it, 

however, is proved by distillation ; for, so very exact is the 

. • 

■ Sugar is, by Act of Parliament 1812, penmUed to be used in the 
breweries, but Treacle is still prohibited, under Mich penalties as would be 
ruinous. No -pidt beer brewer could use treacle without discovery, by the 
^olor and taste of the beer. 
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proportion of tlnous spirit ‘producible from the wort, to 
'its gravity in ks first stqte, that the practical distillers may 
ascertain, to a single gallon, whjit will be the produce of 
‘proot spjrit, from 10,000 gallons,* or any greater or less 
quantity of their fermented liquor, •previously to committing 
it to the stills : 'which rule is founded on the knmcn 
number of pounds of fermentable matter required to 
produce each gallon of spirit, whether the fermentable 
matter were drawm from malt, from sugar, or from treacle. 
The whole of .which would be impracticable, if there were 
any distinction in the vinous properties of the different 
extracts ; or, if the gravity of the worts were not, in all 
\|ie cases, a correct criterion of their value. This rule 
extends also 'to, and is practicable in, the brewery. 

The second necessary article in brewing is the hop, the 
uses of which aro to communicate both flavor and preserva- 
tion to malt liquors. 

It is a very mistaken conclusion, that because hops are 
bitter, any species of bitter will supply the same useful pro- 
perties in beer nor is it likely that hops were selected, in 
the first instance, for the sajee of the bitter ; for, why should 
that, which is not a very pleasant sensation to the palate, be 
thought acceptable in beer, more than in every other pota- 
ble liquor ? But it was found that the hop is the only plant 
which serves to* restrain th • fermentation of malt worts 
'VMiiiwpcoper bounds, withoi.i which they would proceed 
to the state of yinegar rapidly ; for, it is the addition, or the 
omission, of this article, which constitutes the chief difter- 
ence between the operations of making beer or vinegar from 
malt ; and, abstractedly from the' consideration of pre- 
serving beer in a sound state for a reasonable time, no bitter 
can be desirable, or at ^11 useful, therein. And since no 
other vegetable than the hop has hitherto been discovered^ 
mo answer this purpose, all the money that is expended on 
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other bitters, is uttcjrly thrown away. Nor is this dll the 
objection to a substitute for hops j for tha fine aroniatit 
flavor, which accompanies the preservativc'property in them, 
(and which forms a pjiAcipal desideratum among the con- 
stituents of malt liquors,) is as easily distinguishable from 
the inert and naijseo'us bitter of the supposed substitutes, as 
is the flavor of the choicest thampagnej from’ that of the 
most ordin.ti 7 cyder. * 

An essential property in malt liquors is fineness. Tlio’e 
are two parts of the process in brewing, ^thich more 
particularly require the skill and attention of the practi- 
tioner. These are first, the extraction of the fermentable 
matter from the malt by the water applied in the mashings ; 
.md secondly, the conversion bf the worts, so extracted, 
into the desired vinous liquor by a properly conducted 
fermentation. On the degrees of heat ^ in the water so 
applied, and on the modifications of those heats in the 
different mashings, it greatly depends ‘whether all the 
saccharine and fermentable matter, which is contained in 
the malt, be extracted ; and on these heats ’depends also 
the aptness of the produce to attaiii early and spontaneous 
fineness, which is still farther promoted by suitable heats 
in the worLs while under the action of fermentation. All 
these heats rest on the experience and judgment of the 
brewer, and, when known or decided on, ‘are applied most 
correctly by the use of properly consti*ucted thermom^ers ; • 
while the strength of the worts is adapted to the price 
obtained for the beer with equal precision by the direction 
of an hydrometer, eveii to less than a thousandth part of 
the whole fermentable matter contained in each w6rt. ^ 
studious observation of the very different effects of differ- 
«rit ‘ heats in these, the two leading parts of the process, k 
therefore of the first importance *and necessity. Similar . 
ciiu be expected only from exactly similar cauaes»« 
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and without strict uniformity, in the process, the liquor 
produced must vary in its qualities with each distinct 
operation. • * ' 

• It must, then, be obvious to conSi^crate minds that these 
heats are *not to be judged of to anysufficient d.’gree of 
correctness by the perceptions of the to'uclv nor the degree 
of sweetness in thb worts by the palate ; and that without 
the assistance of the two in8trufit''nts above referred to, 
all attempts to obtain uniformity in beer must be unavailing; 
for the eye or the touch can afford no tolerable direction as 
to the heat of water below the boiling point, which is such 
a superabundant degree as would prevent any solution of 
the fermentable parts of the malt, by forming the meal into 
■(nearly dry) balls, impeneti'able by water of such heat ; and 
the same uncertainty must prevail with regard to the most 
advantageous decree of warmth to be employed in the 
fermentation, which is an operation of such ruling influence 
in the case, that (besides the principal action of conveVting 
the sweet of the worts into vinous spirit, as well as produc- 
ing other ifseful effects) the w holosomeness or the 
unwholesomoness of malt liquors depends chiefly on this 
interesting part of the process ; and hence the medical 
men are justified in prohibiting, as they often do, the use 
of the family malt liquor to invalids, and recommending 
porter in ns stead ; the wh >lesoineness of which consists 
^hie^ in the unifortrr correc* acss of the fermentation ; for 
it is not practicable to ferment a small quantity of wort so 
Completely and with so much pi ecision, as the larger quan- 
tities usually fermented together in a public brewery of a 
respectable size. • 

If the fermentation be conducted with judgment, and 
under proper degrees of heat, there will be no necesaty 
to introduce any other matter than a few boiled and loose 
hops to square fineness ; some^of the latter are found use- 
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ful, and especialiy on removals of beer, t6 collect the light 
yeasty particles, and compel them, to subside. Should any 
matters, possessing difftirent properties, be introduced, they 
must pervert the geifuine flavor,^ which is so desirable in 
malt liquors, and which is not to be attained or equalled, 
by the use of aftiy matters whatsoever,, other, than by a 
judicious combination ,of malt, hops, yeast, and 
water.” 

The two instruments are now in the hands of almost 
every public brewer ; yet the advantages derivable from 
them may be conceived to vary with the experience and 
judgment of the several practitioners. The necessity for 
the constant attendance of a principal, to use the instru- 
ments, (occasionally as well by night as by day,) and to 
work the arithmetical questions arising from their varying 
indications, gives an appearance of mystery to those who 
are too ignorant to perceive that any powers, other than to 
perform bodily labor, can be necessary in the business. 
Such are the home-brewing publicans, and those who are 
intrusted with this office in private families, who, being 
unused to subjects of any intricate nature, are wholly igno- 
rant of the purposes of the instruments, and utterly incapa- 
ble to apply them, and do not therefore make a wholesome 
jnd pleasant liquor oftener than through t^e wildest chance, 
and who, entertaim'ng no idea whatevpr of a rational and ^ 
fixed system, either as existing, or as at all appXcaiJle in 
such a business, attribute the successful, ^and to their 
minds the mysterious, practice of the public breweries, to 
any and to every cause but the true one. , 

« By simple evaporation, mult wort is brought first to the 
consistence of treacle, and finally to a fixed and solid 
extract. Dicas* hydrometer shows the exact number of 
pounds of such extract, which is contained in 36 gallons of 
Vor. It. Pat,,. No. TV. 2 I 



wort, each pounftl whereof octupics the space of .06 parts 
oY a gallon of the water. .Quin’s, Richardson’s, and Dring’s 
instruments shew, iwerely, the addition of gravity in a 
barrel of ^ort, caused by the difference between the weight 
of the extract, and the weight of th§ water so displaced* 
All of the lasu three* instruments differ in ‘a slight degree 
from each other in their indicatiops, yet not so materially 
but that all of them may be' made similarly useful in the 
^umds of judicious practitioners in the distilleries or brew- 
eries. 4 

Taking the average Indications of Quin’s, Richardson’s, 
and Dring’s Hydrometers, each Pound of additional Gravity 
the water) shows the existence of 2-6 lbs. of Extract ac- 
cording to Dicas’ Rule. And tltus, a wort of 30 lbs. per 
barrel heavier than water contains 78 lbs. of Saccharine Ex- 
tract, which is shoyvn, at one view, by Dicas’ Instrument. 

A Barrel, or ^6 gallons, beer meavsure, of rain water, 
should weigh 367.2 lbs. at the rate of 1000 ounces for each 
cubic foot, which is concluded to be the precise specific 
gravity of such, water. But that which is in general use 
being soinew'hat harder and heavier, it will be nearer thti 
truth to fix on 369 lbs. as the weight of a barrel of water in 
tlte Breweries. Hence, what is called a barrel of wort of 
30 lbs. wei.^hs actually 399 To-.. : viz. 369 lbs. the water, anil 
.Wl'os. additional for the wort. 

Dims’* Instrument shows that the constituents of a barrel 
pf such wort .are 78 lbs. r»f fermentable extract, which, occu- 
pying the spact of 4.68 gallons of l^he liquid, at .06 for each 
pound Ic-avcs .31 32 gallons of wrator, the weight whereof, at 
10.25 lbs. per gallon, amounts to .3^1 lbs., to w'hich, adding 
the extract, 78 lbs., we find the total weight to be 399 lbs. as 
by the others. , 

An exact quart of raw wfori,76.5 lbs. by Dicas, was evap- 
.<vated to dryme^s ; and as the extract could not be cleanly 
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fleparated from the vessel erriployed, the whole was put iijjo 
scale and weighed 24.2.5 ounces. . Th§ vessel (when perfect- 
ly cleaned with hot wa^er, which brought the extract ag^in 
to the state of sweet Wort) weighed 15. 75 ounaes, thereby 
showing that the actual quantity of extract contained in the 
quart of wort wis 8.5 ounces, which, nli,dtiplied by 144, the 
quarts in 86 gallons, gives,! 224 ounces, which, divided by 1 G, 
gives 76.5 lbs.: four ounces of powder-sugar, on being dissolv- 
edin aglazed earthen vesscl(previousIy weighed) andbrought 
to a solid extract, lost one eighth part oi its weight, by 
evaporation in the process. We may hence reasonably con- 
clude that each pound of malt extract is of equal value and 
usefulness to a distiller or to, a brewer, as one pound of 
sugar, in the state as the last is sold in the shops. For 
the Saccharine matter, contained in the extract of malt, is 
not more (if so much) diminished by the veiy small por- 
tion of mucilage, which mingles with jt, when running 
from the mashing-tun, than the sugar is weakened by its 
hydrogenous or watery particles : and, if thjs be granted, 
it follows that Dicas’ Hydrometer .shows, vi. once, the num- 
ber of pounds (or half-pounds) of “ sugar,” contained in 
each .86 gallons of malt wort. 

Further, if the exhausted grains in a brewing of malt 
were deprived of their moisture, by drying them on a kiln, 
it would be found that a bushel of them would be so much 
lighter than the malt (in its dry state) as the amount t)f the 
extract, drawn from each bushel : viz. 

Say Malt, Extract. Grains. 

40 lbs. 25 lbs. 15 lbs. 

H This has been prove’d satisfactorily, and may be experi- 
enced in little time, and without much trouble, because on 
a small scale. And such examination of the separate parts 
of a bushel of malt is further satisfactory, inasmuch as it 
confirms the amount of fermentable jnatter extracted from 


^ per bushel. 
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this, or any given^quantity of malt, as the same may have 
hccn shovrii by Uicas* Hydrometer. 

It is well worthy of cJiscTvation thafthe imputations against 
the brewerij'S were not, in any degree* so prevalent before 
the introduction of the instruments, as tfiey have been since 
that time. Tha stable 6f darkness in which ef cry practitioner 
lay, until that discovery, placed thpm all on a level ; and 
each part of the process, being devoid of any rule, the whole 
was as well conducted by a laborer as by his principal. It 
is not disputed that good beer was made in those times, and is 
still, without such instruments, but not without a profuse 
rtm/j of malt, hops, and of time in keeping the beer, to re- 
medy the absence of all system. Such remedies would be 
speedily ruino\is to a public brewer, under the late and pre- 
sent circumstances attend ng the concern. But when the 
minds of some in the pursuit were turned to the forming ol 
a fixvd and ratior^l system, in lieu of the uncertainties, to 
w'hich the practice had been exposed for more than 200 pre- 
ceding years, the office of conducting such system could not 
be left to men ivcompetent to mathematical computations : 
for just as wisely might a# country barge-man be intrusted 
with conduedng a vessel through the ocean to any parti- 
cular point, without a knowledge of the uses of the com- 
pass. And, in proportion an improvement in the beei, 
through the guidance^ of the instruments, became apparent 
to the^onsumers, that uniformity in the strength and flavor 
of the liquor, ^vhich was th6 natural effect of uniformity in 
the heats and grnvities of the worts, excited, first the surprise, 
next thejealous enmity, and finally the calumny, of those to 
whom any idea of fixed rules in the* process was utterly ii|| 
comprehensible. Hencf' an )se surmises of secret (and there- 
fore, to such minds, improper ) practices, with insinuations 
of the superior wholesomeness of home-brewed^' beers, 
over the produce of those breweries, which appeared to be 
seriously conducted. 
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According to the returns to the Genei'al Excise Office 
iiji 1807, the “home-brewing” plibli^ans in the kingdom 
amounted to 23,740 persons ; while the number of the 
common brewers did not exceed 1400. * 

It may be submitfted to the considerate part of the commu- 
nity to judge, which of the two classes is th*c most likely to 
adopt, and which lo negltecl, a rational system only^ in con- 
ducting an intricate and truly a scientific operation. 

It is not, however, mcary: to be insinuated here, that 
every public brewer, merely as such, is* necessarily, or 
by consequence, a perfect judge of what materials arc 
the most useful to himself. Among the 1400 are to 
be found men incorapefeiit 'to discover tbp constituent 
properties of the articles they employ. And such persons 
are as liable to be led astray by the druggists, as those 
of the more numerous class. Some there are also to 
be seen among the 1400, who although of superior 
education, and of superior abilities in other affairs, yet 
(possessing ample fortunes) do not troub*le the-nselvos 
in the details of their brewery concerns; which are 
therefore, consigned to a deputy. Hence it maybe per- ^ 
ceived how unreaconable it is tt> cjudomi the whole 
in a mass, for the ignorance or the inatrenti^n of a 
part, among a number of persons dilfering so widely 
in their habits and attainments. . 

From a view of those habits, an observing mind may 
not be altogether at a 1<^‘S to discriminate* between the 
different individuals ('ngaged in this pursuit i:i the various 
parts of the kingdom,. 

^ Bearing in mind that it is. no! the successful prac- 
titioner who departs from the jour only jiroper and 
necessary articles to make the tfiost appn)ved beer, viz. 
“ Malt, Hops, Yeast, and W.iter,” bat the ignorant : 
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’whether such ;tnay be engaged in a stnaU, or in a 
large way of busincssi For no- man who possesses a just 
knowledge of the constituent, add truly valuable pro* 
pertics of *thc two first,* would forsake them, for such 
as arc less useful, an^ yet more expensfre.^ 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


It has brcn lAnenttMl that such impel feet repoifs of the 
Speech, which is said to have made great impressiou, have hither- 
to appeared in iIk' P ublic Papers. It is for the purpose of prf- 
scr\ing its piiiicipal heads that 1 have undertaken the task of cdi 
ting it. My materials weie derived from the coll itiou ot die 
different Newspaper Reports, and an ample copy taktni in short 

r 

hand of the whole debate ,oii this interesting (|UCstion. Mr. 
Marsh having kindly consented to revise it, I now venlmcto 
offer it as a faithful statcnien*^ of his reasonings, if not of tli^ 
language m which dicy were co>!\ey(d. 


TIIK liDlTOR 



substance of a speech, 

4r..c^r. 


Mr. Mausu spoke to tlie foilo\ving effect : — 

Mr, T.aJiitiglnn^ ^ 

f SHOVLU adheretl to the pnideiil silence 

on llie subject ot llii'i < liiase, iccoinoiciiiled lo ils by the ,Noble 
Lord who has just sal do^iii, liatl if not ImIi I’oi tlie alarming 
Imposition of It which has been ^ivc^i b\ llie llonoiublc Alember* 
opposite, lie has faiilv spoken oiU ; and the natives of India 
cannot mistake the meaning of tlic proposed enactment. J am 
aiiMoiis, ihereloie, to oftei iin feeble jnoiest against it. It ap- 
peals to me a most poiientons novelu in I ndiuii legislation. In 
all formei inodes of polity foi the goveii/nent of liidia,^ the invio-^ 
lability of the ieli»ious feehiigs and customs of llit' natives was 
coiMdeied a '•aertd and niidispnied a\ioin. And'althoiigli a lesft- 
lutioii was voli d ill *79 f, th.*! it wms dtsiiahle lo pi'oiiiote their 
moral and reii»n*ns nnpi^ovenunt, it was a nieie a bslriii t propo- 
sition, wh()ll\ ni ;p -a ne, ai.d uiieiiibodjtd lo any Jig^slatve 
shape; and dun I r< di 1 not disfnrl* (a. iho tiiucloient mast do, 
if it ks iMt a ineie d‘ .»d lelt i) that wl}>lesouu poluv, wind) has 
hitheito picSf*i\td 1 idiii to us, of an l.iuiog tiooi all mleiferouce 
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with tlic rtH<:;ion^of i(s iiiluibitants. A doparture fiom lljat policy 
will i»hake our ci\|L|)iM' in 'that part of llie world to its centre. 
Not that there can bo Stiiy danger of an avowed or systematic de- 
pailuro frojfi it ; or that on a sntldeii \^r should become so weak, 
oi mad, or fanatic-d, as to ieiionnc<‘ all thg wisdom which history 
and c\peii<.uce pnd cdmtnon sense have iinpiited to iis. But the 
leal danger is this; that the actual attjhnpt, b\ l\ii]iamentaiy 
enacfiiient, to convert the natives ol* India; and .he nufe .«!is- 
pieioii on their pait. however w.ld and visionary, that such scliemcs 
arc in conteKiplation ; will proejnee the same degree of mi .chief 
and didOidtr. man can dream, that such a project could he 

sobeily enU rtahicd, or deliberately discussed in this llonse. But 
it has unfort Linale!^ happened, that enough has been said to diffuse 
lljis alaim in Inilia : and the clause now^ inscited in the Bill, com- 
hined With cAlain lesolutions and speeches at public meetings, 
and the petitions vhuh co\e» the tables of both Houses of Par- 
liament (all of winch, without any squeamish or affected delu .ir\, 
profess the coiiveision ol tlie natives of India to be their ohjeci,; 
aie but little calculated to dis'^ipate or appease it. Here is at 
once the text and tlie comnicnlaiy; the doctrine and ils expo- 
sition. , 

It is (rue, Sir,, that aJl this may be said to proceed fioin the 
over-heated speculations of v cii tain class of persons, who have 
worked themselves up to u iliscased degice of cnthiisiasm upon 
this subject. But my apprehensions are, that llic natives of India, 
coiitemplaling the matter thi‘»ugli optics peculiai to theniM'lve'', 
will not distinguish* between ll» project 5 of tliese licntlcmcii, and 
^phms countciiunced by t»ic antl'orily, and inuuded to be effectua- 
ted by* till power of the State. I'or tliey are not only most 
tn^inblingly .'»4mu*i\c to alann ^ i the subject of their Jihgion; 
but they aie so little schooled in oui. political usages, and the 
genius and foiiii of polity under which they have been mirlined 
:ne so dissonant iroiii the goinus and fraiVie of ol:is, that they will 
not readily separate the ac ts and opinions of a large portion of 
the country, acting pcnnissivt ly under the State, from the nutlientiq 
and solemn act of the State itself. That which is peimitted, they 
will hastily infer to be sanctioned. The time, the great legislati\o 
question now pending j dative to ibc renewal of the Company^ 
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Charter, will corroboiatc this inference. What o^hor conclusions* 
can » they draw from the numerous nicetiwgs convened for tfie 
avowed purpose of delibcratins^ about the means of converting 
and civilizing them ; th^ petitions for the same objects from every 
part f>f the country ; and, above all, the opinions avowed by the 
Honorable Member, and urged with all the ajdonand zeal of his 
eloquence ; — opinions, of which it is the fundamental maxim, that 
onr subjects in the East are sunk in the giossest ignorance, and the 
lowest debasement of moral and social character? 

In confiriiiutioii of the jealousy which must bfe awakened 
amongst them by so extraordinary a /cal for their conversion, 
comes this preainbl»3 ; evidently emanating from the petitions on 
the table ; frameil to promote the prayer, conceiviul in the spirit, 
and almost expressed in the langTjiage of those addresses. And 
although it is followed by a proviso, “ that the authorities of the 
local Governments respecting the intercourse of liliiropeans with 
the interior, and the principles of the l^ritisb Government, on 
wliicli the natives of India have hilhcrlo i dial for the free cxei- 
cise of their religion, shall be inviolably maintained,” it is plain, 
tliat such a proviso will be nugatory and imuvailmg. The principle 
!•> violated, and then yon declaie it inviolable. You determine 
that facilities shall be afl’orded by law to llie (Missionaries who 
are dibiroiis of proceeding to iiidi.i, with an affected reservation 
of powers in the local Govcrumeiits to send them back ; without 
adverting to this obvious coubequence, that those pow'ers, if not 
windly repealed, will bo considtsably impaired by the licences 
granted them bv law to go out. For if the coiitrol, under which 
Missionaries have been heretofore permiAed in India, was the 
genoial pow(»r inherent in your Governmeiils abroad to send them 
home as iiiilicciised persons, is it not pretty clear ll/at such a con-* 
trol will be greatly enfeebled by the licences antecedently granted 
them at home ? Hitherto, if a Missioiurv raisdemeaned jiinisclf, 
the remedy w'us at hand. His coiniiiorancy being under the con- 
nivance and permission of the local Government, it w as no longer 
connived at or permitted. The miisamc was instantly abated. 
Ibit now, he will be enabled to set up his licence at home against 
the revocation of it abroad ; the sanction of the British Govern- 
ment against the jurisdiction of the Colonial Governor. To b© 
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*^are, the locitl /M)veinor, if lie is deloriiijiiod to execute Ins duty, 
iiHisi jni‘> ol in lilt" <*<)uti<)ifcisy, «ijd the MisMoimy will he sent 
iMigiaad liul is Vliere no lusk k>iciirred of giving offence to 
those thiors;h whose patn^aage or reroihinendation the Missionary 
was sent out : Is not the very ciicuinstayce of sending him back 
an iniplnd ceii^uie^on* the disceiniiieiit, or good sense, or vigilance 
of those who peiniitted him to go out? ‘Besides, it is a discretion 
wlinh must he exeiciscd by the loc.il Governor, at the bazaid of 
diauing dov\ii on himself, at home, the i lamoiiis and resentments 
of a body of persons, who ai^ every day acquit ing fiesh acces- 
sions of inffutnce and luimbers ; wlio aie kml logrihei by the 
strongest s\ mpatliv w Iiieh can unite, a»i(l the closest coafedciacv 
that can bind a paity (d* nit'n subsisting within the bosom of a 
«:ominunit\. The slightest aff'iont offend to any member of liieir 
fiateniih', viVatc^ as a lilow toivei^^ one of tlnmi. It doiinmds 
no groat elfoit of lane\ to eoiH'<’i\e the spirilii.d dt uuik ritioiis 
with which even ^eonvenlicle wtil img at llie peiseeiilion ol Bio- 
ther Cdiev, or Ibotlui liitigh (aitbe, should ihc jnusdiclion, 
wliieli IS still nofliiiiall\ left to the local (lovoiinin nts ou r the 
JMissionaiies, happen to visit those pious gci.tleimii. ho that, m 
eftVet, though not in foiin, that loniiol will be ieino\ed, -cei- 
tainl> impaiud ;t aixl the fToveinments of India \m 11 be disanm il 
ot the ineaiis of coeiciiig tl^em, v\hen iheir zeal betomis licen- 
tious and dangerous. Thi^, too, in the very teeth <if ample and 
unanswi rahle cloeuments now iij on ifu' talde ot this House, 
which d» tiKMistiale that this ^ r>i,trol, evt n in Us fulle-t extent and 
vigor, wi'S insnllh lent to lep. ess the evil arising fiom the iia lea- 
sed iiiiiiiber and imgimidcd eondiiet of tliese pel sons. 1 refer to 

Loid Minlo’s [^( tu : t.oiu Cuh ulla, addict's* d to the Seciel (V)in- 
e of the oii! t ol Diiet n, daUd the 'Jd of November, 
JS(>7. That ittlei >l:iles several ahoiiiing mstances of misguided 
and nit^mperale /eal ; aial of low^ and s« uiiikms invective, ciicii- 
luted in the native languages, against tbc feeling’, piejudices, and 
religions of the naffves ; and il concludes with this impressive 
admonUioii, — On a view of all the circumstances stated in this 
dicspalch, }onr Cf>niniittee will admit tlie expediency of adopting 
su<h me asm es 'as vour wisdom will suggest^ yh/ the piupo^e of 
(iibamfrtoaiir an if uacikion to the ^number of Missionaiies actually 
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employed under the protection of^lhe British (lO^crnmcnt, in the 

work of converision.” I wili not shock, the cui.^ ol' rlu tlonsi. by 

re:<d'ng any extracts from these pii!'lh*an9ii‘<. ’ 'TIk v mu-.l be 

offensive to the inond t.'. ’te of t'verv ciilriviiled mmJ • mihI l > ilic 

people of that country^they (‘vhibit a picture of t^hi isi i.iiiiU, by 

no means chnhed in those ailiirinjx c<.lors^ w’*! ! can alon(' win 

. * • 

over theii hearts or niidersonidinos ; bii‘ di ph^ni:;' a^feaifnl and 
disheartening systian of terrois, from which the 'itiVi^lued reason 
of man would <*;ladly fly tft the nio.st baiiiaronsof supersliuons 
for refu^^e and ronsolali ni. 

On what grounds, iln n, is it proposed to grant Miese gentlemen 
the further Lcililies wi'ieli arc elaniKti for lln iii i' Is it npon any 
recoinnicndetit)!! fioni lliose w ho art' oil t!u‘ spot, in hiuh stations 
tliere; and v.liose te.slim.jnv oni;lir to can*) with it no slight aiilho- 
rit), not onlv as sja c lalors of the iiiovenienls of lie* native mind, 
hilt |)t'rson:d witnesses of the pinei'dnres and charaelcr of the 
Mis^it/iiui ICS : Is anv case of grie\ance, of hantdiip, of persecu- 
tion inadi* out, whieli tails for any new provisVons in tin ir favor? 
Onite the contrarv. blie (iovernor (jt*iieral sipnks home a strong 
coiiiplainl o!' their ini'<('OiiJiicij w illi a .solemn wainmg u^^ainst any 
auiimentaluiii of llieir nninbers. So far lnnn having hern visited 
with j)(*is( cution, the lnl( ranee thev liave so h)ng enjo)Cil is not 
witlulrawn from them, » > m on liie strongest proof of ilieir 
ck liiiipuney.* ’^Ihe of]ih>ive publications an' snppie^'i d, but the 
unlliurs and einnlalors of them are still peiinitled to exerci.se 
their c;illino«< in India. Na^, the very clause which is now under 
discussion, gi\<*s the Ca)iut of I)ii\ctois, siilijt'ct to tiie control of 
the Hoard of C’oiinnissioiiers, tim gciieial (liserelionar) powers of 
licensing all persons whatsoever to go out to ludh. 'The words 
of tile preamblo, therefore, which are esclnsivelv applicable to 
persons going out Un re/igious purposes, are su))erthioiis, with this 
evil belonging to them, that they indicate a dcJibcrute intenrion, 
on the part of the Brititii Government, to send out pefsoiis for 
the express object of proselylisin and comersioii. 

The Noble Lord,^ indeed, tells us not to be alarmed, eiO’er at 
the undue increase of Missionaries, or the kind and description of 
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those, who arc likely to go out iihder the new provisions, by 
iiig us <>t‘ the safutary conti;ol, which the Board of India Coinmiss- 
ioiiers Mill have over t^ieir appointnient. 1 coiiIcns that my appre- 
hensions on this head would be put to rc?t, if the Noble Earl* who 
now presides at that Boafd were uImovs to remain there, or if his 
successors were necegsai ily to be influenef*d by his prudence and 
good sense.* l^o ilian is less infccted.tiKVi my noble fneiiJ Mitli 
the cant and fi 4 iaticism of the day- No man is inspired with a more 
philosophical and dignitied contempt df it. But here is the iiicc'n- 
venieiice of making a law, Mhich, to be beiK^ficial or noxious, de- 
pends on a pcTiional discretion. ' The law is permanent ; the dis- 
cretion is transitory. 'Fhe Noble l^aiTs successor may ha\e o 
dill’cicnt set of opinions on this subject, lie may be of the new 
Evangelical school; careless of the iniscliiefs Mhich may letiidl 
from premuliv’e schemes of colnerlmg the Hindoos; or taught, by 
contemplating onl> the end whith is to be attained, to consider 
those nnschid's as light and evancM'ent. So far, thcufons from 
pursuing a cauIion^ aiMl re.striclive policy with ivg nil to the Mis**-- 
ionaiies, he imn bj* oftini nnmbcr ot tho«c, mIio think that the ful- 
ness of lime is ani\ed for Hindoo ctmvciHon; and that cvciy 
inspired cobler, or fanatical tailor, mIio tcils an iinvard call, has a 
Xiinl of a])OSlolic light to as^isl in the spiiitual siege, mIiicIi has been 
already begun, against tin* idolaiiies and siipiTslilioiis of lliat de- 
graded and barbai’oiis country. 

Wliat man, that lias rendered biinsclf by study or (dxservatioft 
compeleiit to pionounce upon the subject. Mill not (hprecate a 
provision r»o m< calculalcU -fjom tlic time at Mhicb it is intro- 
duced, and the cxplu-Miions Midi which it is usbricd in -to acceler- 
ate the cilamilics, Mhich tolly and fanaticism have been long pre- 
paring for ns iy that country, and of mIiu Ii all llint M'e have cxjicri- 
tm edinlhc honors of\cllorc may be coiisideied only as the type 
anu forernnner ? Hie Noble Loid^ himse lf 'ioes not appear quite 
at ease ifs to the liaimlcss or beiieticial q/iality o** ilic measure. He 
has repeatedly suggested to as, with someviliat ndeed of paradox, 
but Midi great earnesluc*5s, that it wms i Mibjcci loo delicate for de- 
bate, arid too important >r deliberation. Hitheito, indeed, we 

* Lari (it Buckin': hainshir^j. 
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hcul Lcen iii the liahit of considiMiig tlial, m a lAtio to tliedrhcacy 
oi iiiipoi 1 iiic c of u lLgisiati\e )jropo>iLioii, it became inaltti for 
l;ravc deliberation and aiiMoiH discussion. ^ \Mth n^gaid to the 
polic} of SLiidikig out an inactuunt \\bich may jaobablv iiudcnnafc 
an empiie, the com sc «s to be nivciluh We aio UMiufied to enact 
as(tut, to \iluspci a kj^islativc proMsion ^ and to (onvc\ it clau- 
dc'*tinclv and witlioul n^oi«e into the itiite JBoifk. .This, I 
looks like SOUK a bat oi in tuLnee in tin Noble land as to the safety 
OI piopiietv of till nu I'^Mie. lint winch it is c^xpi die nt to adopt, 
It c in ne\i I be unwise lodiscu s Ibil 1 kiio \ the i moan assiiieiiti 
of the Noble Loids jiuation ? know that tb''>piei me imist be 

• otisidt led to h i\e lien itillu i win ii» fiinn ln^ good n«tme, than to 
be tiie IcgitJinio tiuit of Ins tnititist nidin^ ^ niJ ih d it has been 
»i In t mil , ( on < (i< il !>' w i\ oi < nnpiomi ♦ , to b» iish o*T, as it wc re*^ 
tin rnjioitiinru > in ih* o lon^^ as ailed Inin Uoacni, as It 
will In in) 1 «,/ indti 1 to m iki a law affc tni^ tin kclings, the 
li^hk, and tbi h ^ppii i s>> ol iiiaii} nnlLons ol iin n, wiMioiit Ict- 
*iiiii /Atyi into tin sunt, I am disposed to su-.j^i ct, thilthc eiKut 
Hunt, win lilt naclies iiidu, will inspiu ibe inbn ilnin, li om the 
* ’'j\ in\siM / and f on< I ilim lu in v bn b tin N«)I>' luui h s < lule i- 
u)mid to emtlopf it. I iaimc»l liiuc on sh ink lioiii the dis- 

• ilSSl >1) • 

Jiiasoning only n f ii< y, and wdli the tot il ol in and thsieganl 
ol all I K»s (it lb u tacts could bi lin |oltcn oi o.ulookid), I sliouid 
cull ] tain bli on ; ippn ui loiu ol tluj c Sns( , tnnnwliit L in\sell 
I now < oiuciiun^ the nut in l».iliii^s bodi ol the Hindoos and Miis- 
'^itim iini , upon the ^no;< c 1 of lii ii icliL ons. lint ill c/ //y/^yy leasoii- 
iiigs would lit i.d, with i.u i it d o i uin iiU'» of \ clloie, ni IbOfi, 
Ining mm lln < u e, and ]»n u liiin, voliUin s ol a linonition against 
tl < loil\ Ol lallui llic in ‘dues'* of Kvnin^. an aUim in India, of 
wlin h llio‘'C occ uin nu s lu\t bu|iieathcd ns sui li *moiiiiilul illn*f- 
ti ilioiis. Jtis a iiam iciioirwliieh has been much nusmuleistood 
It w IS j yyy/y'y/yy,^ III the stnc c^l sc list ol the cxpicssion. 

It ongjii.iu d Ijom a belief, aiUully imtilhd l>} the' emissaiies of the 
WliissLUiiiauu Jbiin ts into die iiiiiids of tin ^eapcns, that (he But- 
I li tjiovciuiiic lit uiU iidedto eoiivcit thciij ^ladualli/ to t hiistiainU 
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Jf any one affects to doubt toncoining the origin to which 1 have 
traced it, let him* read Lord William Bentinck’s proclamation of the 
3d of December following, nearly six months after the mutiny ; au 
interval which had been employed in a'nyiiiitc and accurate invest- 
igation into W causes which led to iu fact is distinctly stated 

in that paper. It was .issued by the government of Madras, to dis- 
pel the apprchensiorKi which had worked up the native mind to that 
dreadful carnage. That proclamation is among the papers on your 
table. There is also among the same papers, the recorded opinion 
of Lord Minto, given nearly two years afterwards, of the same 
tenor, and deduced from the satne materials. 1 know it has been 
the fashion amongst some leasoiiers to narrow the causes of this 
event to the injudicious orders, which had been issued about that 
time, respecting the shape of the turban, and prohibiting the dis'- 
tinctive marks^ of caste on paiade. But they confound what in 
human affairs are so frequently unconnected and disjoined; 1 mean, 
the cause and the occasion. '^Fhe cause was in the inherent and 
fixed anfiptilhy of the natives to any change of their religion* The 
occasion was, the proposed alteration of tlndr dress, with the (irohi- 
bitions against w earing their marks of caste ; which unhappily fui - 
nished a powerful topic to awakc^n and inflame that antipathy, 
those who, being implacably adverse to the Biitish authority, were 
naturally eager to seize every opportunity of seducing the native 
soldiery into tlieir own schenWs of alienation and resistance. The 
orders, though highly obnoxious, would under otlier circumstances 
have been submitted to. Similar orders had been cheerfully obey- 
ed, becausi' they had been unconnected with any religious purpose. 
In truth, much unmerited obloquy has been thrown on a most gal- 
lant and l\ 9 tK)rable officer, now holding a high colonial station, (Sii 
John Cradock,^ for having issued those orders. But it is a justice 
^ue to my liighly valued friend, to suite, that he had satisfied himself, 
by the reports of the most experiencerl official men, that those 
orders were not at variance with the feq}iiigs and prejudices of the 
nariies ; and these reports were confirmed by the testimony of some 
of the oldest native officers, and the opinions of Brahmin and 
Mahommedan doctors. «We must therefore look to the specific 
circumstances which made tlie orders in question offensive. They 
were these. <The seapoys were taqght to consider them as exterior 



^ionis of that graduiil conversioiil to Christianify, whidtof/zer cir- 
<’tiiiistnnct«8 had cciven lh€m reason to's^iispect wasf nicdiutvd by the 
'Hiitish Govertimciit. .Unfortunately, ibose i*]fciimstai)ce» of 
a kind rk»5t Hkely to'strepji^lheii this inisroiiception ; for it dill Imp- 
pcn, that, for some time before the mai^acre of Vellore, an unusual 
deo rcc of coiiiitenaiice^had been shown to various Alissionaries 
who had iiisirniiiteil thei^sf’lves into India. They tiach been pernat'* 
ledloeircuiate, with estraordhiaty indii'»fiy, in different paitsof the 
Carnatic, transhitions of the Set ipturcs into the native languages ; 
and had exerted tiuicli iiicoiHidentte zeal in the roiiiiiientaries and 
e\positioiis which accompanied them. Tiie eccli^siaslics, too, at 
the principal JVesulcncies happened at this time to be of the Evan- 
gelical school; Mr. l^achanaii at C'alc>iUa, and Doctor Kerr at 
Aiudras. 'Ihe:**' s>eiiileincn wire zealous pations of the Sectarian 
Missionaries. Of com ^e, tiiese pvrsons, thus patro^uised aiidca?.- 
essed, sent honu' accolln^s of the HuUeriug icceptioii they bad met 
with. 'I'ho.^c ttccoimts iodiu'od the Societies in Europe to send out 
fresh exportations, liie indiscreet activity of nhese persons, and 
their increased numbers, c<iufiriucd the suspicions ubicli had been 
infused into the minds of the Stapoys coiiceriiiiig the late innovat- 
ions ill their di ess. The rt suit was, lliat di cadi ul massacre to which 
it is impossible to look buck without trembling. If it is imagined 
that the plot, winch broke out, indeed, only at Vellore, was con- 
fined to that^garrison, liie matter is ihuch under-rated. It was to 
have been a general lidng on the same day at every principal station 
ill the Peninsula: Nimd)droog, Cannuuure, Quilon, and even at 
Madias. And Ind it not«been preiiiatuiely executed about a w'cek 
befoi^ the appointed day fin consequence of iiifoi niatioii given by a 
native oflicer, whuh liowt ver was not regtiiiled, but the^infonner ' 
actually confined us a- madman), the liriti.Nli name would now have 
been a mere matter of liistoi \ in India. * • 

Is it possible, that this House will go off into such a fit of absur- 
dity and fanaticisiri, or be ^visited with so fatal a fatuity, st« not to 
keep so awful an event befoie tbem, in the grave discussion of 
matters atfecling tlie religion of tlie country ? 'Fliat event ha»> 
interposed the warning oi sobriety aud ^wiMioiii to this headlong,, 
precipitate,' busy, meddling, go^sippiiig, oBicioiis, interference witli 
inaltoFs, which the laws of God^aiid ISatifre have placed beyond 
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oin jin isdictiou. What is the ItsKoii it has left u$ ? Why, that our 
subjects in India, imniovcahly passive under our political domin> 
ntioii, aie wakofully soiisitivc to all attempts at a religious one; 
that while they are upholding our empire 4>y the steady and willing 
services of a patient and unwearied attachment, there are still 
limits to their alicgiamie, however firm ancr eiuluiiiig, in those un* 
coiiquerahlo" feeling^, and iiiibemdiiig habits, which bind them, as 
by links of adamant^ to the leligion^and laws of iheir country. 
Surely, Sii, we rietd not the acting over again of that dreadful 
ciiama, to bq, taught, lh.it all attempts on their religion, however 
cautious]} and eovertly made, must not only be unavailing, but 
calamitous ; and if the change in the shape of a turban, or the 
teiiipoiai} disuse oi the marks on their forehead, drove that most 
passive and obedient soldiery into the bloody revolt of Vellore, 
what may w^e not diead from grave dibcussioiis at meetings con- 
vened for the avow'cd pui poses of couveiUng them; those pur- 
poses avowed in petitions from every town in J:]n»:land, and coun- 
tenanced by a largi- poilion of the Legislature of Great Britain, 
while the gieat qu«;stion rtlalivo to the eivil and politieal adminis- 
tration of that counli'} is still under its delibcrution ? If the atro- 
cities of Vellore weie prompted by unfounded suspicious, or 
causdess jealousies, I fear, should that dreadful scene be again 
aettd, we sliall bo depiivcd even of lliut consolation: for we arc 
now administering to iluir iciigloiis fears, soniething more than 
mere pretexts to feed on. I feel, therefoi most iiiiall'ected ap- 
prehensions on this subject ; so niiidi, tliat if niy Honorable 
fiieiid (Sir Thomas Sutton) had not moved his amendment, I 
should havu pro])osed a clause of a very opposite character from 
the Noble Lead’s ; prohibit^iy, instead of pf'rinibsive, of the 
iuj^ross of !Mj‘^sionarics into India < and accompanied with a 
solemn declaration, that the inviolability of the religion of the 
natives ought to be the basis of whatever political system it nmy 
be e^tp^dieiit to provide for them. ^ 

It is by this policy that India has hitherto been gov^enied^ ITie 
Court of r^rqqtors, I tiiist, are not unniiuUful, that it is the ^nily 
policy, wliich^ can keep tho native qfiiud tranquil* Were they not 
so, writhe the ample communications they have had from ijTidia on 
this most descale subject, they would exhibit a memorable proof 



of their ittifitiiess for any Nhare in its government. It would be 
their own attestation to their own •incompetciu’y. But is there 
not ah'cady a most fatal irjblivion of thaUpoliry ^ I'he opinions of 
more than one membertof that board^ who scarcely l|^g behind the 
wildest enthusiasts inHfae great w'ork of conversion^ have filled me 
with apprehensioi}. They are omens of 4he ni^st alarming kind. 
They convince me, that the powers granted ty this clause will be 
most unsparingly exercisei?. But should that not be the conse* 
quence, those opinions will corroborate the fears already preva- 
lent amongst the natives, who have so long and liabitually con- 
templated the Court of Directors as the chief depositary of their 
interests, and the organ in which the political power of Great 
Britain in India chiefly resides. ISIr. Cowper, in his evidence, 
furnished us witli a most important aphorism when he told ys, 
that, ^^an expression of the most distant recommtndation on the 
part of persons in power, is received by the Hindoos and Mussul- 
mans as a kind of order.’’ 

When f see, therefore, tlmt this spirit of t;cligioii.s enthusiasm, 
which has so long been at work amongst ourselves, is likely to 
be let loose on a people not more ilisjoiiK'd from us by their 
customs and prejudices, than by the ocean that (jivides us ; and 
that ultimate success is prublematicril, uhilt,' intermediate mischief 
is inevitable ; it can be no difliciilt matter to find out the genuine 
deductions of duty and reason and comnioii scii.se. And are these 
deductions overturne<l by setting up' the general, vague, indefinite 
duty of imparting the Ciiristiaii religion to every country and peo- 
ple, whom tlie mysterictns ordinances of lleiven have hitherto 
deprived of it ? For, as all human duties ^je within certain lines of ^ 
expediency and practicability, it is plain, that the ulteged duty 
is destroyed and negativeii by the inexpediency ^nd danger of 
bringing it into action. \n these cases, then, it is our bustness 
first to inquire, wbelher morality and riglit reason prescribe any, 
and what mode of actioi> ; or (which is a still more important 
qiiestioii) impose on us the obligation of acting at all ? Whether, 
to put Jt into^a form more developed and precise, the alleged duty 
of acting is not overpowered by the opposite and antagonist duty 
of not noting at nil ? For it would be absurd, in any proWem 
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of civil or moral ilnty, to ,sfiut froAj oiir contemplation the proba- 
bilities of success *or failure^ It would be worse than absurd to 
overlook the dangers of, the expcriniciilp and of an experinieiit, 
wliicli, ill this instance, is to be tried on machine so delicate, so 
complex, and so easily di ra‘ng< d, as our eibpire in India, lids 
appears to me the point we arc to deride*; repiembcring at the 
snne time, tliJVt the IJindoo relinioii is not only to be overthrown, 
but tli(‘ Clirisliaii planted : and lakin« care to discover, w lictlier 
wc imiN n<)t eiadieatc the i elision of India without advancing at 
all nearer to die establislniicn? of our own; and in so doing, get 
rid of a s\sleni Mhicli is beiietieial to a cirtairi extent, without 
being able at la‘'t to replace it with a bett«»r. The faintest 
probability of our stopping short of the full acconiplislimnit of 
our preject, of preacliing down the Hindoo religion (the first 
step only in tip? process), and l»etting no faitlier, ought of itself 
to make us wary and cautious in undeitaking it. Neither reason 
nor history tells ns, that the adoption of a luwv religion is a neces- 
sary consequence oi' the abdication of the# old. It is one thing to 
dispel the cliarm t].'.at binds mankind to established habits and 
ancient obligations ; and another, to win them over to the disci- 
pline of new institutions, and the aiilhority of new doctrines. In 
that dreadful interval, that dreary void, where the mind is left to 
wander and grope its way without the props that have hitherto 
supported, nr the lights that have hitherto guid<*d it, w'hat arc the 
chances, that lluw will discern the beauties, or submit to the re- 
straints of the religion, you jirojinsc to give them ? What then 
will have been doiyt’ r You will liave extinguished a syslcin, wliicb, 
with all its deiiierils, has been the very foundation of your empire 
in India. nY'oii wdl have destroyed that pecidiaiity of national 
character, that singular coiit^xtiiie of nioiul pio|>erli(‘s, which has 
given you an iinmeiise territory, an iinmense revenue, and sixty 
millions of subjects; while voii will have done nothing more to- 
wards the realization of your own schemes, th*iii the destruction 
of those institulions, that have for ages kept the vices and passions 
which overnui the Western world from that favored country. 
Such may be one result of< our ex perinicnt. The Missionaries, it 
seems, from the papers on the table, have begun at this end of 
the pr-oject# Their efforts h%ve been directed to the pious object 
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of disgusting the natives with %ir religion, iht'ir laws, their cii.s* 
toms, and every thing lhat'is ^venerable and aull^oiilalive amongst 
them. • * • 

There is no controvert}* about ends. No niaii < an be more lui- 
affectedly solicitous t^iau inv‘'< If for ,lhe diffusion oliiClnisiiaiiity. 
1 should be uiideser\yug of uu audience in a Christian assembly, 
were,! cold or intflfTercnt to its blessings. *Bjil ll#ere^are (questions, 
desirable as it iiia} be*to infuse Chrislianit} into Tiidia, which will 
give pause to deliberate minds in attempting it. Have 1 the means 
of accomplishing iii} purpose? ff I have not, will not the mere 
attempt be attended wdtli eahimities, tha* const ilutC an opposite 
duty to abstain from it ? Not that ihis is ll;e s(m t oi’ i <5asouing which 
will go down with those who aic so hotly < iig iged in the w'ork of 
conversion; and who (such is the iiatuie and chaiacter of all re- 
ligious enthusiasm) aie little likelj^ to be startled orajipallcd by tJie 
difficuhics they will have to ciicounlor, or the iiflsenes they may 
produce, ill tlie glorious object of inaLing sixty millions of men 
Baptists or Anabaptiats. But, seeing tlie dapgeis, the difficulties, 
and sulfeiing, that must result from the experiment, the conversion 
of that immense population seems for the present at least, out of 
the course of things. It is only through the ciicumstaiices that 
Auriomid him, that Providence deigns to < oiilcr w illi man. For as 
Piovidence condescends to act by human instiuments and human 
agencies, it < au be no impiit} inus^who can cah ulate oiiK on the 
efficacy of human im'aiis as applied to human objects, to pro- 
iKiuiiee a purpose ilisconnleuuiiced by so mail} iiiipcdinieuts, and 
c'lpO'td to so many cmIs, to be out of his destinations. '^I'he 
pov\( r of woiking miracles is not assumed. •The conversion of 
IJindostaii by an instantaneous efiTuvion mi' grace is not expected. 
I'oree is disclaimctl. Not that tiure is any great magnanimity ia 
disclaiming foico ; since no force could be effecltially applied ^to 
an object so inctniimeiisimiie with all pli}HicaI means of obtaining 
it. If, thc iefore, it is piobnble that the mere attempt, t|iougli uiii^ 
accompaiued with force, will be both abortive and misciiievous, 1 
confess that my uiideistnnding is diiveii into this inference, (no 
doubt a gloomy oue), that tlie mere attempt ought to be discount- 
enanced. 

It seems no easy matter however, tp persuade Gentlemen of the 



impriicticubility of tjieir project; {jnd liavinp;, by some rapid pro- 
cess of reasoning, piaiic up tlieir minds to its practicability, they 
seem to Jaiigli at its .dangers. ' But they are ignorant of the very 
elcincnls of their expci ifnent ; of the ra\v material they huNe to 
M'ork upon : r'n one \\ord, ^f the iliiuioo mind and character. 
They appear never to lia\e reflected, ihat^lhis arUlkial being, 
moulded and fasl»ioned,l had almost said created, by his religious 
institutions, (and ail his inslitutious are relifgioiis ones,) is disthi" 
guished by properties, that give him no aflinity to the proselytes 
who ciowd their tabernacles and conventicles. They apply to this 
most siiiguiar «,^o|iie the same r/^asonings that are applicable (o 
mankind in genera*! ; \\ holly unmindful of that deep color of cha- 
racter vihich Ir.ts (hvidctl t^em. almost since ibc foundation of the 
caith', from the common lavnily of llie woild. For ^tlic same 
pecnliaiity which the philosophi.cai historian attiibuUid to the 
aiiGknt ticrmai^j, with espial luilli be jiimbated to llie 

Hindoos: “ Piopn'tiiii af,'iice el t'naiim hui simileni 

gew.VA/.” IJcmit jin lilt .cfoK* lull liomaec, as I son clivjyjsed lo 
do, lo the piiiih and bciicvoleuco of ihe niotnc^ wliich actuate the 
;id\ocale3 foi coiiveif^ioi), I am c(m\iiict*d, that hud Im on suf- 
licitiuly .‘‘lulled in l!.o /ei ius and iiioial conslitiition oi the Hindoos 
lo appieciale the iniseiy uha li evd v Hitidoo coij\ei t nni.sl 

sulfcr, their liumani/y woiudl(..j»* ago ha\i‘ lakeii the alann, and 
probably distil 'dtd llicni fiorn tuc Antler prosecution (>f llieii*’ 
Scheme. Can it l e ueces-aiv llicii lo remuid tin u) of ll.c stn|)end- 
ous moral ilfccts |M« :iMced» la li.ul comitiv bv the di\i‘-iori of castes.'' 
*JVip1oss of <'-s|( 1 , I’ e i.n-’uilKi * coiJSi 'iiiein e cunvt*s!on ; and 
it IS the most. dicLdidi ill Wiih wlo di an l]inu*#o can be visUed. It 
^throws upon him ly variety oh’ letcliedness. It e\tiiii:ukhes all 
the vvholesofiie chat itic.^ and kindly adVctioiis. 1 ; veiy kindred deyert 
liiir. It b€cOines«an abomiinilion to .it w iJi him, or even lo speak to 
him. The hand io accurseil that iiiini.slers* to him. All mankind fly 
from him,!p> Irouian iiifection. His only refuge Aom thisoverwlielm- 
ing Aircc of mbriy is dealb ; a solitary,* IVieudlis., uncomforted 
death, umid the scoiTs, and scorn, and re\ilings of his species. 1 
am draviiiig no fancied picture. The repoits o'f the Missionaries 
thcinscKts have given more than oin* hi'^lance of it. The very few 
converts whom liny have made aiiiung those who are intilled to 
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the privilege of caste, have endliired all this : 9 circumstance that 
will account satisfactoiily, 1 should think, for thUniost curious and 
important fact ; that amongst persons* of cask^, tliat is, amongst 
those M'ho essentially arc&nd alone ought*to be denominated Hyi- 
doos, they have hardly made any converts at all. lie great mass 
of their proselytes, scarcely exceeding eighty in seven }ears, are 
drawn from the Cliand«dahs, or Pariars, nr* qpt ctsts^: a portion of 
the population who are shuf out from die Ilindoo religion, and 
M ho, being condemned to the lowest povcily and the most sordid 
occupations, are glad to procure, by what the Missionaries call 
conversion, whatever pittance th^' are enabled to dote out for their 
subsistence. As to the Church of Syrian Christians, which has 
so long subsisted in the province of 'J ravancore, let us be 011 our 
guard against the ingenuity with which it is made to form a part of 
the argument, lliey are not dcicendanls from the original inha- 
bitants of Hindostan ; of course, therefore, they cati never he said, 
in fairness, to have been converted from the Hindoo religion to 
Christianity. They aic the remnant of a Ch^ich planted there in 
the early ages of Christianity ; wheie they have reiuained, without 
any material increase of numbers, fioni their primitive institution; 
tolerated and despised by the successive llajuhs. They arc an in- 
de}>endent coiiiniunity amongst themselves*; and aie not only too 
narrowly w'atclicd to make converts ; but, 1 believe, from the influ- 
ence of inulual habitudes and intercourses between fliem and the 
community in the bosom of which llicy aic ptruiitied to reside, 
w holly indisposed to molest them by an\ iiiiseasonabie or indiscreet 
attack on their feelings o^r prejudices. 

I'liis division of caste has always elected an Imincible barrier to 
llie proselytisni of the Hindoos. A Cefttoo coiisidcis the pri\i- • 
leges of his caste as exclusive and inconnaunicable. lt*is this that 
impaits to him the highest prerogatives of his nutifre. Man is li^it 
separated by a w idcr dis<?i'iiniiiation from the inferior w orld, than 
that which the pride and dignity of caste have interposed in that 
country betw'cen the several orders of mankind. He acquires a 
class of emotions incident to tlic diarucler that elevates him. lie 
breathes, as it were, a more etheieal element, 'langlit to revere 
himself by the same staiidaid which sccuns to him the esteem and 
reverence of others, he considers tile loss, or even the pollution 
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and <legrarfation of^his caste, as evis uoise than death. The*sairte 
feelings descend »thr()ii;:h each s«cte*'sivc ^Madatioii; each 
cidtivuting the same spirit of an exclnM\c c ImracU r ; all of them 
united in one comiv.on stiitiiucnt 6f (^ontempt of (be Pariars, or 
oiK-^'asts, aiCiongst M'honi they class the C)lvii»tiati Missionary and 
his convert ; thy Pii^'tor and his diseiple.r home new power, 
tliorcfoie, hitherto iiwdiSt‘o\< red in the moial world, and equivalent 
to tliat which the old philosophe r reqyiicci in lh'» physical, will be 
requisite to pull down tins consohdaied fabric ol pride and super- 
stition, which has stood, unmoved and undtraung, the sudden 
shock of so inanv revolutions, and the silent lapse of n^any ages. 
If you begin with onecasic,yoiihiiv«' to li«ht in another against the 
same host of feelings, motives, and atfcctions, vAhich render place 
and homage and distinction despotic over tlie heart of man. Vour 
s(rt*HggIes are only hooun when vou have converted one caste. 
They are perpetually to be rc new < d. Never, iu‘ver, will the scheme 
of Hindoo ronver.sion be realued, till ^oii pei made an immense 
population to suffer# by whole liibe%the scveiesl martyrdoms that 
have yet been sustaified for the sake of religion ; to tear theniselvrs 
fioni every habit thait sw avs in the hiimati bosom ; fioin the s\\ce!s 
of social comiiinnion ; the ties of friendship ; the charities of kin- 
died; from all 'that life contains to support or adorn it; and all 
this-^to embrace U ncAv leligion proffered them by polluted hands : 
a religion, on the tliroshold, and in the very vestibule of which are 
planted ail the ajApallrng foims of penuiy, conteiiipt, scorn, and 
flespair: 

Wallin, lnpi lulc ip^un. 

c\ iillrirrs po&oere cnljih.i fiira, 

lit nit Ills K iiitAc-suad.^ raine?, el egestas. 

tj 

Aial are the Mi'>3ionajies, whom this Bill is to Jet loose upon 
fiidia, fit engircs to ?rr(,mplish the gn ale'll icvolulion that has 
yet taken place in the liistory of the woild ? With what weapons 
vill they descend into the contest with the acute, intelligent Hin- 
doo, prepared to defend his religion by reasonings drawn from the 
resources bf a keen and enlightened casuistry, and wdelded with 
all the vigor of a sharp and exercised intellect Will these j>eopIe, 
crawling from the holes and caverns of thtir original destinations, 
a})ostates die loom and the anvil, and renegades from the low- 
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ebl haiuiirraft employments^ be^a match for the cool and sedate 
controversies diey will have to encounter^ shovki die Brahmins 
condescend to enter into the aretia agamst die luaiined and cripfdnd 
gladiators that presume Id grapple with Mieir faith ? What can 
be apprehended but> ijic disgrace and«discomfiture of*\vhole Imsts 
of tub-preadieis in ths conllict ^ And will this advance us one 
inch nearer our ol/ject ? • • « 

111 wlialcver aspect t view the question^ the impracticability of 
coiuerting India by such means to Christianity looks me in the 
face. The advocates for tlui scheme have scarcely favored us 
with one aigiiuieiit, that diows i^ to be piacticablef In some of 
the papers, however, published by the Buplists, there appears a 
faint historical analog), from which they infer the probability of 
success; and a karned and llonoiahle (Jentleman near me* put 
it ill ihc shape of an interrogatory, to one of the witnesses at the 
bar. lie asked Mr. (iiahani, Whether the natives of India 
were more ariached to their superstition, or more under the in- 
fluence of tlie bialimins, ihan our ancestors iit this island were to 
Uieir superstitions under the iiiilueiice of the Diuids?’* The wit- 
ness, it ina> be lei.ollecled, very modestly declfned speaking of the 
JJruids froiij his ouii peisoiial kiiou ledge ; bpt expressed himself 
pretty strongly q** to the folly and danger of inteifering with ihe 
icligion of India. Does the leained and IIoMorable (ientleiiian 
think that tlieie is the si iglite^.t analogy between the two religions? 
•Tlie religion of the Dniids was extirpated from this island by the 
ancicjit lioinans, because its institutions were too intractable and 
unyu lding, to give llieni quiet possession of their conquest. But 
it was not extirpated till ihtir priests were slaughtered, their sacred 
groves and temples destroyed, and their«popnlati(rti ravaged, with 
every s|M'eics of bloody and ferocious violence. 1 advert to the 
tinisliing stroke given to that religion in Britain, ^nder Suetonifls 
Paiiliuus. To make the unalogy, however, at all an approxima- 
tion to an argiiineiit, the Honorable Member is bouqd also to 
contend, that the Uomqn*procedure towards the Druids is to be 
followed as a pieecdcnt by us with regard to the Hindoos. The 
Honorable Members huiuauity starts at the suggestion. Why, 
then, the argument draw^n from the analogy is destroyed. But 

* Mr* Stephen. 
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whatever points of resemblance ^there may be between the two 
religions, they w/ll be found to furnibh an argument against our 
interference with tliat of the Hindoos. Those points of resem- 
bhiDce are these : the exclusive charaefer common to both ; the 
domination «of the priestlieod; the indisst^iuble and adumaiitiiie 
strength with which die soul and all its f/iciildes were bound to 
the Driiidicaj, as tlj.cy are now to the Brahitiinical system ; tlie 
jealousy with which the Druids once preser\ed, and the Hindoos 
still preserve, the inviolability of their faith. Why then, if the 
civilized conquerors of ancient Europe, deeming it expedient to 
get lid of the* Driiidical superstition, and not, as it may be pre- 
sumed, ignorant of die most efficacious means of ejecting it, found 
that tlieie w'asno other mode but extirpation,— tlic matter is settled. 
The means of extirpating the Hindoo religion aie not in our hands ; 
cfttirpatioii is out of the qiirslio,n: and we must endure the evil. 
Hut here the feseniblaiice stops. 'I'he points in Vihicli these reii* 
gions differ, will supply iiiueh stionger illii'-trations (if they were 
wanted) of the danger and folly of intnfenng with that ol die 
Hindoos. The superstition of the Druids inspired a ffniii of 
resistance to the civbl and militaiy \oke of their conquerois. 1 liat 
of the Hindoos makes them the passive, unresisting subjects of 
tlieirs. It is of the very essence and nature of the Hindoo religion 
to extinguibh.and subdue the spirit of ci\il lesisiance. iVrcoiding- 
ly, the natives of Hindustan jiave borne widi the most uni cpining 
acquiescence from their J^ataii, 1 aitar, and Mahoiniiicd.in, inva- 
ders, every shape and mode and altcraiion of oppicNsion, Ibit nei- 
ther the Tartar nor the Maliommedan swoid could subdue their 
religion. * 

Well then, let us sumy the ground wo occupy, before wo ad- 
vance farther. Wc ha>o a mighty empire in India, from which a 
gtrcat revenue Ifas hiUieito been dt lived, and an CMibeniiit tide of 
wealth may hereafter flow' in upon us*, a ci\il and a niiiitary go- 
vernment cheerfully and quietly obeyed by many miihons of it^ 
hihabilnnt8,dMcipiined and nurtured to that obedienc e by the peculiar 
genius and character of the religion we aic anxious to destroy. Jt 
is /equired of us, in defiance of all that experience and leasoii have 
taught us, that we should throw away what we have acquired, or 
nt least meur the hazar4 of losing it, in order to erect a spiritual 
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ascendancy on the ruins of our political dominion. Such^ also, ^ 
are the inconsistei.cies and contradictions that be^iet us in thia ex^ 
tj^ioicliiuiry discussion, that the ^exy gefitlenien/. who are theniosl 
eager for this Evangelical ‘project, — alanifed at the perils that 
threateu their exclusive^ privileges, and *10 defence of thase privi- 
leges iinpioring us jenloysly to shut the door of India, even on 
those who, being iiArited thither by commercial aute/prize, must 
iiave an obvious interest* in carrying on a quiet, prudent, and con« 
ciliatory iutercoiirse witli the natives— feel no scruple to tell us, 
that time is no danger in opening every port to swarms of Mission- 
aries, and ho^'ts of fmiatics; whose nature and character it 

is, to eo*s'-ider themselves absolved from all human restraints, and 
free from all human motives, in effecting the objects of their 
cniliiig. Nay, the same reasoners, while they w^ould convince us 
that so fixed and innimtable are the; prejudices and customs of oui* 
subjects 111 the Ivast, that it is absurd to expect that they will con- 
&111110 our woollen cloths and hard-ware manufactures, have no 
coinpuiietion, iti the same bieath, to contend, that those preju- 
dici‘s and eii.etoins, fixed and immutable as they are, would by no 
nieuiis iinpe({e the reception of the coarsest texture of tlieology, 
that can be dealt out from the shops of the Anabaptists, or woven 
in the loom of their feveied and fanatic fancies. It is in vain to 
tell thtm, that every European throat will be cut/ if the Missiona^ 
ries are encouraged, and the attempt at conversion persisted in. 
IMie answer — i liese are ridiculous fears ; bugbears (to use the 
Honorable Member's^ phrase) that haunt the imaginations of 
that part of the House, who, having been in India, are the least 
fomp<'tent to pioiionnce on the subject. It savors indeed some- 
what of pa»ac!ox, that we should be disJtjiialified from bearing 
trstimony b> the only cii'cmnsuiiK c that can intitle us to credence. 
It is our fate, liow'e\er, to hear things pushed stil> nearer to thtT 
brink of absurdity. Eor nhe IJoiiorahle Gentleman, to show 
that no danger is to be apprehended from M issionariev, as^res us 
that they have carried lheir*zeal so far, as to publish and circulate 
the most indecent attacks upon the customs ami opinions of the 
liutives, and that no commoiioii has yet followed a fact which 
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suggests a strong# argument for^ recalling those who arc now in 
India, or preventing any more from going out; but which is not 
quite so clear in favor of granting 'them fresh facilities. The fact 
ikiclf, however, is qiieslionable. The Conduct of the Missionaries 
has al ready •'cxci ted much ^disquietude aniijngst the natives. The 
papers 0 ^ 1 . the table, particularly the letievs from tlie Bengal Go- 
vernment, slyowdt. ^But had they been u holly* passive and silent, 
whilst these persons wcie reviling their* institutions, would it be 
good reasoning to suppose, that there was no point of endurance 
bevond which they would cease to be the coiiteiii|)tuous witnesses 
only of the lolly and phrciizy of the Missionaries ? It is compa- 
ratively but yesterday that we became the dominant power in that 
country. When we bad no political ascendancy there, they were 
not alarmed at the prospect of a religious one. It is not so now. 
livery other power in India haf^ been gradvaily absorbed into our 
own. They can bear that. They arc unmoved spectators of your 
rapid strides to territoriol conquest and political ))ow'er. But 
when, with all ihis^ territorial influence and political pow cr, you 
begin to make laws, and preach parliamentary sermons about 
their religion, llieV w ill begin to connect your politics and your 
religion together, ,and eiidcuvoiir to shake off the one, to secure 
themselves from the other. 

- What matters this to a fiifiFhed and graduated doctor in the 
new” Evangelical academies ^ He is not disturbed by the pros- 
pect of a little mischief. Hie end sanctifies the means. The 
people of India are sunk into siu h gross lieatiienism ; iheir super- 
stitious are. so brutal ; their n ttional charaett r is such a coiU|)ouud 
of fraud, falsehood, perjury, cjuining, and 1 know' not whai vices, 
tliat the duty of convA ting ll em takes the lead of every other in 
importance, and is influenced iiciiher by iIkjsc times, seasons, or 
\)pportunities, •which regulate a'vl control the other duties of life. 
Such is the senseless cant of the day. «1 have no scruple in saying, 
that thi$ cant is founded on the falsest assumptions. I say nothing 
of the total want of philosophical precision in conipreliendiiig the 
mixed character of an immense population, covering an immense 
territory, within the terms of one general national description. 
But lliis t will say; that if such is our opinion of our fellow sub- 
jects in India, we arc unfit to govern tliem. It is a mischievous^ 



hypothesis, corrupting the very Yountuius of pure and beneficent 
aclmiiiistrution. Hatred and conteiT|j>t for tb^osc whom you 
govern, must, in the very nature of things^, coiivert \our govern- 
ment into a stern and siiv'ige oppression. On the other hand, a 
favorable estimate of tlih character of tins very people (it is a strik- 
ing passage in their, history) softened even tkiJ rugged features of a 
Muhomniedan governuuiiit into a j)ateinal arfH protecting policy. 
The Emperor Akbcr, a name* dear to Oriental students, under the 
influcMice of an enlightened vi/ier (Abulfaze!) who had learned to 
form a corrext L.:tiinatc of the Hindoo virtues, govci;iied them, as 
we arc told, with such equity and iiiodcratiou, a« to deserve and 
obtain the title, which has alone transmitted his memory to poste- 
rity, of gMardiaii of mankind.” 

I ln)|>e therefore tliat 1 heard not aright, when an Honorable 
Member' discoursed of tlie Hindoos as a people destitute of 
civilization, and degraded in the scale of human intellect. Is it 
possible that such things can be imagined? Whence has the’ 
Honorable Member, whose h;arning in their ‘fciistoms and history 
1 am bound by the couii'esy of the House not«to call in question, 
wlicncc has lie derived ihi . ili<‘cry of their moral and hitellectual 
inferiority ? Is it in the remains to be traced Uii'ongh that vast con- 
tinent, of a system of law and poliu, which shows them to have 
beiMi a people abouiKliiig in all the arts wliich embellish life, and 
all the iiislitntions which ii|;hol(l it, from an irra long before the 
dawn of our most venerable establishments, ami before the primae- 
val silence of our forests had been broken by the voice of man ; 
professing also the great^'pi inciples of natural theology, the provi- 
dence of God, and the future rew ards of virtue, before our ances- 
tors had arrived at the rudest elements of a religion.^ I.?»it in that 
habitual government of the pas>ions, that absolute subjugation of 
the will to. the reason, which would shame the Stoic docuine, and 
falls little short of that purity and perfection of the Chrislia^i disci- 
pline which the best of us rather hopes, than expects tb attain f 
Indeed, vylien I turn my eyes either to the present condij^ion cr 
ancient grandeur of that country ; w hen I contemplate the magnifi- 
cence of her structures ; her spacious reservoirs, constructed ‘at 'an 
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immense expense, pouring fertility and plenty over the land, the 
monuments of a benevolenae expanding its cares over remote ages; 
xi'hen I survey the solid and embellishf d architecture of her tem- 
ples; the flaboratc and exquisite skill 'of her manufactures and 
fabrics ; her literature, sacred and profnife ; her gaudy and ena- 
melled poetry, which a w'ild and prodigal ftney has lavished all 
ks opulence: when*I turn to her philosophers, lawyers, and moral- 
ists, who have left the oracles of political and ethical wdsdom, to 
restrain the passions and to awe the vices wdiich disturb the coni- 
monwealth ; .when I look at the^pencefnl and harmonious alliances 
of families, guarded and secured by the household virtues ; when 
I see amongst a cheerful and well-ordered society the benignant 
and softening influences of religion and morality ; a system of 
planners, founded on a mild and polished obeisance, and preserv- 
ing the surface of social life smooth and unruffled ; — 1 cannot hear 
without surprise, mingled \v\i\\ honor, of sending out Baptists and 
Anabaptists to civilize or convert such a people, at the hazard of 
disturbing or deforming institutions, which appear to have hitherto 
been the means ordained by Providence of making them virtuous 
and happy. 

Where is the, ^evidence to support the bill of indictment which 
the Honorable Member has drawn up against the natives of India? 
Here we are, as iisusil, treated with general and unmeaning invec- 
tive. But it seems, that the Hindoos are addicted to perjury ; and 
Sir James Mackintosh is cited as an authority, because he lament- 
ed, in pretty strong language, the prevalence of judicial perjury, 
from the numerous instances of it w hich fell under his own obser- 
vation, as Judge of lhe,Recordc*r’^s Court at Bombay,— a jurisdic- 
tion, by tke bye, scarcely exceeding five miles. And w hat Judge 
ip this country* has not made the same complaint ? But is 'this a 
fair sample of the national character of flindostan ! Is it a rational 
ground upon which criminal judgment ought to' be pronounced on 
the aggr^ate population of that vast territory ? What would be 
thought of that reasoner on the manners and moral qualities of the 
people of Great Britain, who, happening to be present at the trial 
of n horse-cause at Nis> Prius, and bearing twenty witnesses 
shearing flatly to the soundness and perfection of the animal when 
he was sold( and as many on tfic 6thcr side swearing that he 



was spavined or wind-galled, and a ni;^ss o£ Jerect*:, i4ioiilji,juuop 
into the conclussion. Unit perjury was ^tbe general cbunucterislic jof 
her enlightened and cultivated iuhabitauts Is It canduU or just, or 
correct, to dip your hands into the feculence aiul pollution of*a 
great empire for a specimen of its geheral character* The Hin- 
doos, like every mjxecf portion of* inankiiK^nre infected with the 
great and lesser vices,, ^hich distigure huifian*soeiety fraud, 
theft, perjury, and the otheif ofiences, which it is the province of 
law and police to keep down. But is that enough for the Uouora- 

ble Gentlemen, who are so intent on the conversion of the Hin- 
^ • • • * 
doos r Will that chequered state of virtue and crjme, which with 

diflerent modifications is the moral condition of every civilized 
nation, auUiorise a wild and visionary attempt to pull down 
ancient establishments, w hich have struck their root deep iuto the 
hearts and alfections of a people At any rate, the^ revolutionary 
projectors have a tremeruious burden of proof thrown upon them. 
They are bound to prove that the people, whose habits, laws, and 
religum they are about to bieii]; up, is so fiur depressed beueathtnir 
own level in morals and civilization; so brutuljzed by tlieir super- 
stitions : so regardless of that universal law of nature which holds 
together the common confederation of man; 'so loose from the 
yoke of manners, and the restraints of moral discipline, and, by 
consequence, incapable of holding those relations which pre-sup- 
pose and re^quire some progress in ciflture and refinenietit ; — in one 
word, is iu so helpless and savage a condition, as to constitute it a 
duty on our part to give them a religion, in order to raise them to 
an equality with the species to which they nomipally belong.. 

But these are reasonings, which however applicable to ilie 
savages that roam along the river Niger, or the Qiifres and 
Hottentots who people the south of that continent, are not 
^uite so applicable to the natives of India. 7'iiey, Sir, are under 
the guidance of a religmus system, favorable in the main to 
inorality aud right condpet; mixed indeed with superstitiona 
w^ich dishonor, and absurdities which deform it; but inanf 
of which are already w'orn out; and many wijll hereafter give way 
to more enlightened habits of thmkiug pi the progress of 
dual march of human societies, which reason ,ai^d philosophy UiU 
us is never stationary or retrog^e in the affairs of mankind. . As 
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to their civili^ulioh (it is almost** ridiculoii.s gravely to ^argite ' the 
question,) let it hot be forgotten what Colonel Mufn'o, Dot> the 
least intelligent of the witnesses who have been oxuinined upon the 
efote of India, told us with so much eniplpsis: that if eiviltzation 
was to become an article of trade between r the two countries, he 
was convinced that thj,s coiintiy would gaiit by^the import- cargo/’ 
The same witness hnfe distinctly pointed opt to its in the Hitidoos 
one of tlie most infallible indicatiot:s of refinenient which can 
cliaracteri^c a cultured people. It is n maxim .which history and 
philosophy have established, that no nation can be barbarous or 
uncivilized, \vhe4e the female condition is respeclablc aiul happy. 
That geiilleiiian, among the most striking of the Hindoo characte- 
ristics, Iki.s enumerated the deference and respect which is paid to 
the women ; the obeisance wiiicli iisurloiisly pays back what it 
receives in thq grace and splendor w'liich it throws over social life, 
and which, producing and reproduced, is at once the parent and 
the fruit of good institutions. The Uo»K»ral>le Member for Nor- 
wich, however, not unmindful of the obvioirs efl’ccl of dial lesti- 
moiiy, triumphantly quotes from the Institutes of Menfl, the great 
lawgiver of India, a passage in which 1 think six cardinal vices arc 
attributed to women ; and then he asks us, whether the inllueiice 
of dial religioi/can be beneticia!, when it appears, from such high 
authority, that tlic female condition is so despicable aipl degraded 
Those vices were, an inoidiliate love of fiiway, immoderate lust, 
anger, and oUier propensities, which I will not enumerate. Now, 
the Honorable Member appears to me strangely inconclusive in 
his argument. The lawgiver, ^tke oilier iporal teachers, denounces 
the frailties and intirmities to which tlie heart is inclined. Look- 
ing into \|)e female bosom, hv found what the female l^osoiu, in 
every state of society, would furiii.di ; a fluttering, busy group of 
vanities, of dcsiic.3, of pa.ssions ; die theme of .satirists, and moral 
writers in all ages and countries. Pope said^ that woman 
is at heart a rake.” Would it not be more tliaii nonsense to adopt 
it as the criterion of die maimers ainl morals of our country^ 
wdun^ii? But the denunciation of failings to which >ve are prone 
bj the very law and conf(ition of otir existence, is no proof of 
their ui^tie pi, excessive prevalence. It is legitimate rcaBunii]g,to 
initer the defective nioratity of a cpuutry, from its iiiiipdral prac-. 



tice<9; but not to. prove its iinmrA*al practices l>y tlie moral admom- 
tions against diein^ it is unfair to iii|er a debadched and - vkioiis 
^tate of female maiuiers, from the precepts bf moralists^ ror the 
denunciation of lawgiver^ agairtst female vice and debauchery^ W 
to deduce the existeiiK^e of the offenhe from the existence of tlie 
pro|>en.sity. iteli^ion *]aw, and morality arp barriers between pro- 
pensities and vices, women afe t{y nature subject 

to the impulses of lust, is-* to say nothing more, than that they 
are subject, by the laws of Nature, to an instinct wliidi she or- 
dained for the conservation of die species ; an instinct, which, 

• • 

— “Through some ccrlaiii strainers well refined. 

Is gentle love ; 

and against the unhallowed or unlawful indulgence of which tise 
warning of morality and wisdom is wisely intrrposAl. The infer- 
ence deducible from the passage is not that the morals of the 
women are ih:fective, hut that the system of moral precept is 
perfect. It shawls a pure and iiiiished moral lew, which, winding 
itself into all the labvrinths and recesses of Ae heart, anxiously 
shuts up every crevice and avenue through >Yhich vice or passion 
may pollute it. The same observations will apply tojlie rest of the 
catah'giie. If Menfi said that the women of India w^ere prone to 
anger, does it prove that cvei-y woin^n in India is a scold? But £ 
wilt dwell iTo longer on an argument which carries with it its owm 
refutation. 

He natives of India are a sober, quiet, inoftensivc, industrious 
race; passive, courteous* faithful. Ifear, wer^ w'C to dcscepd for 
an ilhrstration of their national character tp the lowest classes of 
their population, that an equal portion of our own cdbntrymeii, 
taken from the same condition of life, would cut but a despicable 
figure in the comparisfin., lo be sure, wc have heard much 
declamation on the mniuM'al exhibitions of the dancing ^irk; a 
class of women dedicated ftiost undeniably to prostitution, but, at 
the same time, not to shameless open prostitution, and by no means 
obtruding themselves upon public observation. Yet^ in strilinjg 
the balance of national character, it woidd be rather unjust to dvei^ 
look the disgusting spectacles of vice and brutality exhibitecK in tlie 
•streets of tlie metropolis of this country, from which we are to 
VoL. II. Fam. No. iv/ 1. 
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send out ilisoionaril’sto leforni tlie^ianciiis: j-irls of Uindostan; spec- 
tacles, ^\hicll cliuke the public Xkuy, aiid.diock the public e>e, wilh 
all that vice lias iii it of the loalhsonie, polluted, or deformed. Is it 
lulcandid to observe, liiat these victims of ijepraviiy afiord at home,' 
at our own cfoor.s, and iinder'our own eyes, a much more ample har- 
vest for the spiritual lajpors of our Evangelit*.!! reformers, than that 
which they are aebkiiijt* abroad? With whiit, color of leason, or good 
sense, or consi.sleiic y, can \vc send out ornsades jigain?»tthe same vices 
in distant countries, with whic h our own is cnenimr With viliatfac e 
can we impute those vices to their th'lec.tive morality or pciincious 
superstitions, while, in the very bosom of CliristiMidom, among the 
most polishc'd state’s, and the most (inlightenod communilies, they 
arc sliv up with still rau!.er lu\uriant*e r 'I’here is, however, 

one lelaUon of liff, on wliich all itscoinfoil and most of its security 
ifepends, and ^iu this tlio llindoo.s are punctiliously faithful; [ 
mean that of scj vants. I cannot hc‘lp demaiuling the testimony of 
those who ha\e resided in India, (o this fact ; a fact, which pleads 
tor them, 1 should hope, wilh the more cihcacy, from the dread- 
ful occurrences wljich liave of late dci-tioyed the couiidence, and 
impaired the safety of that most iin{)i*rtaat of the social connex- 
ions in this cf)iu;iiv. You entrust voiir servants in India, wilh- 
oat apprehension, vilJi nioiiev, jewels, plate. You sleep amongst 
them with open ‘doors. You travel llirougli remote and unfre- 
quented conn'.rics, ariil ; our iife and propertv are sahi under llieir 
protection. C’an ail this be the fruit of a supeislllioii, whi<;Ii 
morality and right reason rc<|nire us to e.\tirpatc, as a nuisance and 
an abomination? 1 know' not, v'belher l],’e Hindoo virtues arc the 
oiFspring of tin ir riiigioii, or dieir nature. Those virtues have 
been leiiupkcd by ail wSo liavt, lesidcd there. I’liey will not be 
denied, but by those, in whom a selfish and fanatical pride has 
extinguished every spark of chaiii . or candor. J3iit thejr religion, 
imperfect as it is when coinpaied wilh th"* purer morality and 
more eiScient saiictious of our own, must not be e.xcliided from the 
iiiHuenccs wliich have moulded the Ilindjo character. Their 
sacred books unquestionably contain the leading principles of inora- 
lity, iinpai ledip ail the varjed modes of fiibk> apopllicgm, and alle- 
gory, and clothed in the charactciistic graces of Oriental dictioin 
1 he diilics^f conjugal life, temperance, parciital alTcctioii, filial 



piety, truth, justice, mercy, reference for the a^ed, respect for the 
young, hospitality even to enemies, U'ith the whole class and cate- 
gory of minor offices ; tliese are not only strongly enforced, but 
beautifully inculcated iu their Vedas and Purahnas. ^ 

The immolation 6f widows, however, on the funeral pile of 
their deceased hujbaiuls, and the dreadful custom^ of iiifanlicidc, are ’ 
made the principal charges in the lIonorat)Ie ISfember’s bill of 
indictment against the Eliiidoor. As to the former practice, it is 
right to observe, that it is enjoined by no positive precept of the 
Hindoo religion. On the contrary, one of the mojst anthoritative 
of their sacred texts declares, that a wife, wlfbthcr she ascends 
the funeral pile of her lord, or survives for Iiis benefit (that is, to 
perform certain expiatory ceremonies in his behalf, is still a 
faithful wife/^ 1 cite from the text of Mr. Colebrooke's Digcsl;of 
the Hindoo law. It is, iu truth, *a species of voluntary iriartyrdoni> 
meritorious, but by no means ('!)hgutory. Shocking as it is to the 
moral taste, I know not, whotl-er it is strictly chargeable on the 
Hindoo religion. It is a species of oversirajiitil interpretation of 
its duties; and the offspring of that fanalicisn^ which will inevitably 
grow up, and has more or less grown up, under every system of 
religion. But let us not look at tlio fVe.qucnrv of the sacrifice 
abslractcilly from the iimneiise population of India. For it 
is not a correct mode of making the to take the number 

of these iiymolations iu one partieufar pro\ liice, and then midtiply 
tliem by the whole exU'nt of India; a oiUrion, by which Mr. 
Chambers has unfairiy computed their prevalence. In many 
provinres instances of siiperslition Irwe m^ver, in others very 
rai el y, happened. But ii may sab !y Sn'^’iViniied, that the custom 
itself is wearing away even in the noi iheni provinces. •Yet conce- 
ding, to tircir fullest extent, the slaiemcnts of those* Gentlemen \x]^o 
have given us such warm jiictures of tlic horrors of this dr^dful 
rite, the evil could not, w’llli any precision, be attributed to the 
Hindoo religion. It miiy be an erroneous interpretation of its 
ordinances, on aberration from its piinciples, but by no means a 
iiei essary consequence from its prccejits. Whut would he said of 
the candor and fairness of that rnriny of tlie Christian faith, who 
should array against C^hrislianitv all the ab jurditie’, nay, the cruel- 
ties practised Ijy'persons calli'igt themselves (^iirislians, iu obcdieiue. 



they imagine, to its ordinances f^ Witli what affecting pictures 
might he not cmlicllisli the controversy ? What dark and gloomy 
shades might he not t'hrov' over that pure^aiid perfect dispensation 
of Iia])pinevs jlo man ! Might he not, for. instance, describe the 
horrid s:icrificc, still practised in the greater ^lart of Christendom, 
which dooms, youth and beauty to the walls' of ^ convent? With 
what nice strokTes of art might he not describe the lingering torments 
of that living death, compared to whicipthe dames which consume 
the Hindoo widow, are almost mercy and benevolence itself? How^ 
might he not upon the sufferings of the victim, as all the 

scenes of youth, aicd the visions of hope, first recede from her eyes ; 
when the feveiisli devotion, which lilted her for a while above the 
world, begins to subside, and ail its beloved scenes of friendship, of 
paternal emlearmeiit, its loves, its gaieties, throng again upon her 
remembrance ? tl know the arg*nmcnt, w’ith w'hicli a Protestant 
reasoner would defend his faith. We have reformed all this. We 
have brought Christianity back to its original purity. And is the 
Hindoo, ill whose reljigious code the self-devotion of the widow is 
no more to be found than the dedication of nuns to celibacy and 
condnement is to be found in the gospel — is he to be denied the 
benefit of the same argument ? ^Fhe same kind of reasoning is ap- 
plicable to the other crime, tliat of infanticide, on which the 
Honorable Member ^ also cfnlarged. J'o far from its being an in- 
junction of the Hindoo religion, it is strongly inhibit<;d by their 
law\ Nay, the horror of this practice seems to have been so present 
to the mind of the law-giver, that it is the standard both of the guilt 
and punishment of acts, which have the remotest tendency to pre- 
vent the birth of the offspring. J'or it is declared by Meiifi, that a 
W’oman who, bathes immediately after conception, commits a crime 
ef ual to iiifanti<^ide. Infanticide did indeed prevail in one or two 
prounces, and superstition and ignorance clothed it in the garb of 
a rengious duty. But by what legitimate reasoning can a practice 
be charged on their religion, wdiich that, religion has not only not 
enjoined, but absolutely iiihiliired ; and whicb^ so far from being 
plrevalent through Hindostan, (as it has been most unfairly stated,) 
has scarcely beenheard of, hut amongst the inhabitants of u very lew 
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provinces, bearing scarce any proportion to (h^ general population 
of tbe country? Granting, however, the existence of the evil, are 
Uiere no means of subcl/inig it, or of bringing a people back to* the 
instincts of nature and of aftection, but by letting loose among them 
a description of refotmers, who will in all probability drive ihoui 
into a more obstinate adherence to Uie very triin^es, ^nd errors they 
pretend to correct ? Tbe evil, hovyever, lias been extirpated, and 
without tbe aid of Missionaries, bv Mr. Duncan, the late governor 
of Uombay, in one of the countries under his government ; and 
Lord Wellesley, in the same *niainier, abolisl^Hl the unnatural 
custom of exposing children at the Island of Saugrr. How did 
they proceed? 'Hiey proclaimed to the nativcis, upon the authority 
of their own Pundits and Brahmins, that the practice was unlawful, 
and as much at variance with tins injunctions of ^the Hindoo reli- 
gion as with universal law and natural reason ; at the same time 
denouncing the punishment of murder on those w ho should hereaf- 
ter commit the offence. Here then is an iftslunce in which that 
religion inhibits and corrects the very evil of wjiich it is siijiposed to 
have .been the parent. 

So iniu li then for the vices of the Hindoo character, and the 
brutal superstitions (such is the polisheil eloquence of the London 
Tavern) of the Hindoo religion. But, Sir, it is a singular S}inptom 
of this epidemic enlhiisiasni for the conversion of the Hindoos, that 
Missionaries are to be sent out of all sects and persuasions and 
opinions, however diversiiled and contradictory. No matter what 
sort of Clirisliaiiity is imparled, so that it goesjn that name : Cal- 
vinists, Unitarians, Methodists, Moravians. Provided India is 
Supplied with a plentiful assortment of seels, no oneseenj^ to feel tbe • 
least solicitude whether the Christianity that is to be taught there 
be the genuine hniguage of its author, or the dream of mysticism antj 
folly. I own, that to me it does not appear quite a matter of iii- 
flifference, if Missionuriej^ must be sent out, wliat the doctrines are 
that tliey are to teach. 1 am disposed to think, that Christianity 
may be imparted in such forms as to render it something more 
problematic, whether it would be an gnprovcnient on the religion 
it supplanted ; that it may be so detiied and adulterated in the 
vessels from which it is administered, as to lo.se all its restoring and 
healthful virliiOH. Arc there not nominal systems of Christianity, 



which are at an cquM distance from its primitive perfection wiiti the 
very superstition which wc^ure striving toabolish? k might, therefore, 
hecbme an important investigation, whethei; the blessings of a coi*- 
iiipted Christfanity so far outweigh the evils of a tolerably enlight- 
ened heathenism, as to n\akc it worth while to‘ exchange that which 
is appropialely; Hindob, for that which, al’te/ all, is not Cliiistiun. 
For instance, if a Christianity is sent out^to thorn, attributing to tho 
beneiicciit Author of nature the same morore, capricious, revenge- 
ful passions whic h agitate tlic human tjrant, but with iiibnity to his 
power, and endless. < In ration to his iiillirtions ; if it was the primary 
tenet of that doctrine that the same being had made a fanciful and 
arbitrary destination of a large portion of his creatures, without 
blame or delinquency, nav, before their birth, to everlasting misery r 
aiiS to have as %ncifnlly and capViciuiisly destined the rest to an 
eternal happiness, iineanu d by <»ne r('al merit, or one virtnons aspi- 
ration ; — and if, in this gloomy creed, an assent to mystical propo- 
sitions was the chief blairii to salxation, while it pronounced tho 
purest and most exalted iiioinls to be equivalent to the most 
abaiuloTied wickedness — reason and common sense might be 
jillowed to throw out a few scruples against the subversion of the 
estiibru'lied morals or theology of India, however absurd or supersti- 
tion.!, if such was the system by which they weie to be supciscded. 
Suppose, then, that tlie Mi.ssionariv.s of this per5uasio,ii were to 
establish their creed amongst the natives of Hindoslan. it is ob- 
vious that they will have lost all llu* excelleiicies of l!;e Hindoo 
system ; but who w^ll say tliat ti ey have got the advantages of the 
Christian ? Conipnle iheir gains. Amongst other prominent pecu- 
liarities of^.heir religion, its sevun; and iiivii>lable proliibiiions 
agnin.st tlie use of inloxu ..ting liquors will have Ix-en overthrown. 
It is scarcely possible to estnapte tne complete revolution, W'hicli 
this single circumstance w ill produce in their manners and morals. 
It will deStioy every shade and tint of tlicji national character. It 
will overturn the mounds, by which they have been si'Ciired from the 
w hole rabble of vices, which scourge the western wwM; vices, of 

c 

* 1’hfsc consequences have been iinarisvvcraldy traced to the (’alvinistic 
scheme by the bishop of Lincoln, in Ids Icjirnecl rcfutalion of Calvinisdi, p. 



which drunkenness is the prolific parent, and winch render tlic mass 
‘ of the population our own coiuitry the most profligate and aban- 
doned ill Europe. It fs not that other religions do not proliibit 
this species of intewiperanco ; but tite Oriental are^he only ones 
that render it iingossRile. I leally believe, tliat if the foundations 
of your pow er in India w’ere accurately es^iloi^d, .you w ould find 
that it was to this national peculiarity (wliicli must be destroyed, if 
3 ’ou disturb the sanctions of their law and their religion) you 
chiefly owed the discipline of }our native army, and the obedience 
of your native subjects. In excllimge for this, they *\vill have been 
initiated into the mysteries of election and reprobation. I leave it 
to tliose who arc versed in moral calculations, to deckle, what w’ill 
have been gained to ourselves by giving them Calvinism and fer- 
mented liquors ; and whether predestination and giu w^ll be a com- 
pensation to the natives of India, for the changes, which will over- 
whelm their habits, and morals, and religio.n ? 

Can w'c overlook, also, the dliiiculties which will be interposed 
to the progress of conversion by the* jarring dnd contradictory doc- 
trines of the Missionaries themselves? I'or there seems to be no 
kind of anxiety to introduce into India that unity of faith, on w hich 
tiie mind of man may find settlement and repose. • The Church of 
England is to send out no Missionaries at all. •She is provided in- 
deed with her Bishop and her Archdeacons ; and is to loll, in digni- 
fied ease, upon her episcopal cushions, 13iit the supporters of the 
clause have reserved all their zeal for the Sectarian;. The whole 
task of conveision is i^bandoncd to them ; and the Parliament of 
Great Britain is called upon to grant new facilities to the diflu* 
sion of dissent and schism from every dictrnie which the Law and • 
t!ic Civil Magistrate have sanctioned. It is a most ingenious 
scheme for the dissemination, on the widest scalc,*of every opinfcn 
and dogma that is at variaficc wuth tlsc iS aliontii Church. But is it 
the best way of cf^mimmicatlng Christianity to a pe(»pie hitliqrto 
estranged from its ble^^s-ngv;^ to start among them so many sects and 
doctrines? You will have Calvinists, Independents, Presbyterians, 
Moravians, Svvedonborgiaijs, Unitarians, and other tribes and 
denominations. It is not, of course, proposed to give them an 
ICclectic Christianity, composed of a little of eacli ; or a piebald^ 
incongruous, patchwork Christianity, that is to combine all the 



varieties hito >^hiQli llife Christian world is 'divided. Has it^ how- 
e\efv never occiiired to tlu se Gentlemen, ihaf^ although schisms 
and sects may, and in ihi nature of thiiig(l$ must, arise subsequently 
to the estabhshmeiit of a new religion, it^s in vain to think of 
beginning a religion with these contrarieties and divisions ? The 
Hindoo may ,faii\y q.uoiigh be permitted to ask : “ Getitlemeii, 
which is the 'Christianity I am to embrace ? You are proposing 
to us a religion which is to supplant the rites, the doctrines, 
the laws, the manners of our fathers ; and you yourselves are not 
agreed- what Mliat religion is« 'You require us to assent to 
certain mysterres, of an incarnation, a miraculous conception, and 
to other tenets, which some of you hold to be of the vital 
essence of your creed. But others amongst you deride these 
in^'steries : and llie very passages in your Shusters, to which 
you refer for fhe testimony of your doctrines, they tell us are 
forged and iriterpolaied.’* Surely such peiplexities as these must 
create doubts and /listractions, which will frustrate the whole 
scheme of conversioil. 

It will be perceived, that I have chiefly confined my remarks 
to the Hindoos, who, in all questions relative to India, must occu- 
py the principal share of the discussion. Ihey will of course 
apply with efjnal Rirce to the A^lahommeHaris. Bernier, who tra- 
velfed into India during the ^Mogul government, who has been 
cited as authority in this debate, and whose vvrilings were ad- 
mitted by the House of l.ords, on llio trial of Mr. Hastings, 
as gootl evidence of Oriental ciistom.s, aiul w ho, b'esides, evinces 
no inconsiderable portion of zeal for the ihtrodiictioii of Christ- 
ianity into the l^ast, having witnessed the efforts of the Capuchin 
and Jesuit*" Missionarie.s at the courts’ of Delhi and Agra, speaks 
imist despairinglV as to the pracilcability of converting the Mus- 
sulinuiiii iKipulation. lie cautions'^his •reader against the storied 
which otl|er travellers had spread of the progress of Christianity in 
the Mogul states, and against too easy* a credulity in the facility 
of^diffusing it. The sect, he says, (I quote from memory) is too 
libertine and attractive to be abandoned. It is the necessaiy ten- 
dency of d6ctrihes which llave been propagated orignially by the 
sword, ttfterwkrds to spread of theibselves ; nor do 1 see, he adds, 
that tliey calfi be overthrown or extirpated, but by the nteuns by 
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which ihey J^ave. been propatrated — unless by jue, of .Aose^.jP:*V 
traor^iiiary interp wrilioiis, of IIe4veii/ wliich \ve may occa^nally 
Jook for, and of wliidi dirking appearauc< 9 $ have been e.yhibitii^^djii 
China aiid Japan. N&w, Sir, iicoil I refer the. Uouae. tqithe 
result of the attempt Jin China and Japan, wliieb M. Bernier.did 
*noi live to witnessf? * ^ ^ 

But 1 am aware, that these reasonings would be intitled to 
little weight, if there were not absolute peril in the attempt. 
Perhaps any kind of Christianity, even the gloom of Cuivinisni, 
or the impoverished and scanty «reed of the Uuitanan, would be 
an improvement on the ancient religion of India* That, unfortu- 
nately, is not now the ipieslion. It is one of the necessities of 
human alfairs, that the choice of man is for tlie most part placed 
betwixt evils. 11)0 preservation^ of an empire is delegated to us. 
No matter ho\v it was obtained. It is in our 4 iands. Of all 
tenuics, it is tlie most delicate. The threads and liganieuts wlyclt 
hold it togetlier arc so fine and gossamep’, that one incau- 
tious movement may snap it asunder. It is a chain which no 
urtilicer cun repair. But we hold it on thi# simple condition — 
abstinence from all aggression on the religions of the country. 
If the existence of those religions be air evil, it is one which 
we must endure. '^I'he alleruative is the loss our empire. It 
is idle qasmstry to set ourselves abgiit gravely balancing and com- 
puting tllc^e evils, as U they were arillnnetical cpiautities. It is, 
ill truth, only with the political question, that the House ought to 
concern itself. Political considerations in this place have an 
acknowledged iuscciiduncy. All the dignity of *our character, aud 
the ciiiciency of our function, would be destroyed, if our theology 
was admitted into a partnership with our policy ; aiTtl religious 
entbusiasm, the most intractable of all passions, should disturb iis 
ill our legislative duties^ lii this view of the subject, it is 
enough for us, that the religious revolution which is proposed, 
involves in it political clianges which must destroy oiir Bast^ti 
establishments. Without tracing all its consequences, it is. suffi- 
cient to keep t>cfore our eyes, this direct and primary one; the 
abolition of casies, that astonishing uifd singular institucba wbicb, 
compressing Uie restlessness of ambition aud the iinpatieiiqei of 
subjection by the united weight of an irreversible law, aiid^ au 
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inveterate habit, ^givciij you sixty millions of passive, obedient, 
industrious citizens, of whom the great mass are by that vciy 
insiitution, which }oii propose to ubohsh, irrevocably disarmed, 
and destineck to the piiisuita and arts of peace. It is enough for 
that practical, sober wisdom, which has hitlierlo presided over 
our councilsj^ tlu.t ijie overthrow of such ai/ iiislitutioii would 
let loose all the elements of strife, and discontent, of active 
and robust rebellion, before which your dreams of empire, ot 
commerce, of revenue, would be scattered as vapor by the blast. 
I ask you, ihVin, whether it is f/orth while to make au attempt, 
which must be subversive of our existence iii India ? ^Ihe moral 
obligation to diffuse Christianity, binding and authoritative as it 
is, vanishes, when it is placed against the ills and mischiefs of iIk; 
e«pen incut, 'riiere never vva*s a nifnnl obligation to pro- 
duce woe, and*‘bloodslu’d, and civil disorder. Such an obligation 
W'oidd n )t exist, ^ were the wildest barbarians the subjects of 
the expenmeiil. U^it wlien, in addition to tl.e&e considerations, 
which are .sanctioned by justice, and policy, and virtue, it is 
remeiiiberod, that the people we arc .so anxious to convert, 
are, in the main, a. moral and virtuous people; not undisciplined 
to civil arts, ncr uniiiffuenccd by those principles of religion 
winch give security to life, and impart consolatif)ii in death ; 
the obligation as.sinnes a contrary diameter ; and common sense, 
rcik^on, and even religion itself, cry out aloud against our inter- 
ference. 1 shall therefore vole for the amendment. 

1 am .sensible, Sir, that the matter is^nof exhausted, lint I 
feel too deeply the indulgence of the House, to' abu.se it 
with any farther ob.scrvrftioi s on a subject, wliich iinfohis itself 
as [ advance, and to vvliicli I fed, the more I think of it, niv own 
iiKonipeteiice t(> under even iii, perfect justice. 
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bcsnfiiricnt : and to that hrbe:(s icave to refer the Header who wishes for 
more ample infonnation. But for ll*.e Reasons statt'd in the Counter Address, 
and others siitficiently obvious, it was thought that this shorter work might be 
of equal, if not more use. 





COUNTER ADDRESS 

« 

To the Protestants of Great Britain and Ireland. 


M R. Charles Butler, a very respectable gentleman of Lin- 
coln’s Inn, long knoVii as an eminent Conveyancer, well versed 
therefore in the import of words, has published an Address to you, 
artfully drawn up in a popular style, and made short, for the pur- 
pose of attractifig those uho decline the fatigue of perusing longer 
publications, and dcludin^those who are either ignorant of, or only 
supei ficially informed on the ^ibject of the Claims which he and 
his brother Roman Catholics are advancing. 

it has on that account been thought iit that a Counter Address 
of nearly the same form and size should be submitted to you. It 
is not that what Mr. Butler has alleged has not over and over 
again been answered, au<f most satisfactorily, even by the author 
of these sheets ; but it is, that, dispersed as those answers may be 
iif different tracts, to collect and to apply them may require more 
al^eiition, and more desire to understand* the 8ul>ject, than are pos- 
sessed by the great mass of mankind.^ And in truth the very 
cquficfence with w'hich the fallacies and misrepresentations con- 
tained Jn 4his Address are obtruded upon you, might with certain 
pc^fsons contribute to gain them credit. It ‘may not be reskdily be- 
lieved those who are not aware of the lengths to which nten 
evien.of ^lifa|ui minds are sometimes hurried in the pursuit df a 
favorite object, that what is so positively and steadily affirmed could 



be wholly iinfoiuuled and unwarranted ; and they might too quickly 
acquiesce in that which they may be told has remained unanswered. 
Your attention therefore is requested to the foHowing pages. In 
drawing them up, all bitterness or severity has been, as much as 
possible, avoided: but,vvhen falsehood*or concealinenf of any kind 
is to be detected, it is ifot always possible to be guarded in lan- 
guage without injuring or compromising the Irulif. • 

For the sake of those w\v\ are not fully informed on the subject, 
it may be proper to premise a few particulars respecting the llo- 
nii.di religion, as well as a short statement <^f what is the situation 
of fh(f Roman Catholics here ancf hi Ireland. ^ 

The Reader should be aware that in the seventh centujy, shortly 
after the title had been rcprobaled by Gregory the 1st, one of the 
most famous of the Popes, as unfounded, arrogant, and even ariti^ 
chrisiiafi, Jhmifacc 111., by the favor of the Emperor Phocas, ah 
usurper, assumed the title of iimvemal JSisfiop, and, by virtue of it, 
proceeded to claim and to exercise, as far as he and bis successors 
were permitted to do it, authority and jurisdiction over the whole 
Church: resisted imiecd almost universally in' the East, but until 
the period of the Reformation, generally submitted to in what is 
coniinonly called the Western world and itsdejiendeneies. Always 
attentive to the increasing of their power, llie PopCs went on, stilt 
rising higher in their claims, until in the 1 1 th* century Gregory 
VII. advanced openly, and uctfiaHy*exercised, the pretension that 
he was sovereign over emperors and kings, and might depose them 
if they rebelled against his dictates, or what he chose to call the 
Decrees of the Church. . Coeval with all this arose the doctrine of 
Transubstantiation, first broached by Kadbert in the ninth century; 
and filially established by Innocent llH. in the 4th^or Great 
Council of l^teran. Nearly the same date may be assigned to 
the final establishment of the celibacy of the clergy ; the worslii^ 
of images, and the invocation of saints ; as also the necessity of 
auricular confession ; this last also solemnly recognized •and im- 
posed in the same lyateruii Council. All these tenets were eagerly 
laid holdof by the Popes, and turned to use; transubstantiation; as' 
exalting, hi na . astonishing degree the character of the clergy; Wh'6^ 
had thus coniinitteid to thetn the wonderful charge of making 
God; the .cdiba.cy of the clei^yi as binding them more strongly^ 
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to the Pope, while* them off from those connections and habil5» 
which peculiarly attach men to their homes and their govcmnieiits ; 
.the worship of images and invocation of saints, and more especially 
atiricular confession, witli all its consequences, as supplying means 
by which ttfe empire of the* clergy over theelaity might be rivetted 
.and consolidated. Npt satisfied with this,' tlw Po|>e, having se- 
cured to liinrself the'right of confirming bishops, obliged them, 
before tlicy were so confirmed, to vow to him, as to their Lord, the 
most implicit obedience : swearing not only to maintain, but, as 
much as they conid, to enlarge his anlhoiily, his rights, honors, and 
j)rivilegts : asid^^lhc more to show ihcir entire dependence upon 
liini, they were made to otigage to travel once in every three years; 
to his court, to give au lu-coiint of what they had done, and to re- 
ceive his commands : if prevented by any good cause they w'cre to 
fcnd a sufficient person to rcpreslmt them, and to discharge this duty 
in their stead. And further, llu v swoic that tliey would to the ut- 
most of their power attack and prosecute jdl lleielics.* Upon 
the priests at llieir •institution or admission to any benefice, and 
upon every iv.eniber of a religions coniminiitr, an onlh of t*qiial 
strictness lias been imposed : in particular they swear that they will 
do their utmost to keep their subjects siibditis,’^ or those of whom 
Uicy have the ebn?) in the same mind. 

Ill the same gr^at Council of l.atcran, it was fii>t declari/d that 
the Church w’as ‘on<*/ aiui that out of it iLcre is no salvation. ^Fhat b\ 
this was meant the Koniaii Church, is put out of doubt by the fifth 
Canon, where it is recogiUMMi as !>cingtlie iSlather and Misfre-'is of 
all Churches. Then, after (ii-elaiing in precise terms the J)octrine 
of Traiisubstanlialion, it is < lacted that all Heretics (of course, 
more especially those wlio denied TramiiO.iftitfiafio/t) should he 
persecuted and exterminated ; a.s, indeed, had already been done 
\^ilh the Alhhf ernes and ethers; and that cvrry Sovereign wdio was 
either himself a Heretic, or refused to purge his territory of the 

f 

« 

• to the ornisoion nf iljii 1 ificr clause in i!ic of tlie Iribli ]iisliO|w 
(ot which liow’cvrr Air. Ihillcr has said iiOihirig) the Reader who w'ishes l<» 
know more may conssult the Author’s Reply to the Ohservations of IR 
Alilncr, p. C2, &c. And tfic (litli at large may he scon in the Appendix t« 
Ills Setjud to the Serious J‘:.\aminuLion. So of the O.ah of llit PiiesJs* 

# 
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should forfeit his crown, wliich /ilioiild becoine vibe property of any 
birongci man, to wimm it might be assigned by tae i^ope. 

Such is the Doctrine, or (since some of the Doctors insist that 
it is only a matter of UisA'p/iae) such is tBe Ordinance; a tempo-' 
rarif one they tell iis,»but it ha** beert acted upon uftiformly and 
jinost peracveringly for«six hundred years. ^Inunediately upon that, 
laws were passed an every state to enforce il and make it general. 
Offices of Inquisirion wery setup in every nat'oii that would en- 
dure it, and in eoiisequciice, every inuii who ventured to dissent in 
ever so small a degree fiom the Pope was laid hold of, and either 
forced to recant, or liad his life taken from him, finest commonly 
after enduring tlie most griev<M!s tornu iits. \V liere there W'as no 
liir|iiisition, the Bishops were charged with that duty, and acted 
with tlie same spirit ; as was shown even iu that Church, which 
boasted itself to be so free, the Gallicaii Church. To this day 4ii 
Italy, Portugal, and Spain, as well as in parts of ^Germany,* not 
only no native, (or, as (he Univerjiity of Salamanca, in her famous 
Opinion stating and juslifyiiig the practice, (julls it, no settled in- 
hahllanl) who is not of the Komai: Comnuiuion, is allowed to bear 
office, hut not even to exist. It is believed fo bo a crime*' (we 
use the w<nds of Ihshop Watson) even to think well of a lle- 
rotic.” Of course those Churches w hi? h separaW?d from the Ro- 
mish Church at the Iteformation aie ln'lil in nl)omiivation. They 
are not adjnitled to be in any icsp(Scl iegltimate Churches : and 
very seldom indeed is the title of Chinch, even by courtesy or through 
inadvertency, by a lioiiiun i'atholir, granted to them. 

Jn this country it cj^u never be forgotten that after the solemn 
excommunication, iirst of Henry VI 11. and tlieii ot Elizabeth, 
the Pope did actually engage I'hilip ii*of Spain to ^fit out the 
famous Armada, for the purpose of Uiking possession of these 
kingdoms, as forfeited by the Iicrcsy of the sSvereigii and the 
people at large. And tlu>ugh the attempt at actual invasion was 
net repeated here, yet by ^solemn Bulls the Koinan Cath^ilics w ere 

* Kven in Sicily, under the new Const itnt ion, though professedly formied 
upon the Kfilish model, tl<e same restriction and intolerance is retained. 
So iiiveterately has this exciusirt priuciide taken root in every country which 

^>^1-5 the Pope ai its spiriliml hc;ul. 
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prevented from taking, not only the common Oaths of AHegmikfie 
and Supremacy; tnit a qualitied Oath» ackimwledgiag the king to 
be supreme in temporals only, and devised James die First for 
the ease of such of bis tloman Catbolic*BqbjeOCS as were disposed 
to be loyal. *It is an Oath, In substance, tius siuhe as the Roman 
Catholics now take : but which for nearly t^o centuries they were^ 
absolutely forbidden by the Popes to take, jsnd in consequence did 
not take. , 

In Ireland the matter is much worse : for repeatedly the people 
of that country have been indted, and made to take u]\ arms 
against their sovereign by the Ululls of the Po|>e. In the year 
1641, more particularly, a Papal Nuncio Was solemnly received 
there, as such, controlled and directed the operations of the rebels, 
and actually prevented their acceding to a treaty, which the nubi- 
lity and gentry had concluded with the viceroy. 

it was in consequence of these and other attempts of the Pope 
to regain^ his dominion over these kingdoms, thus seconded by 
great numbers, if nat all, of the population in Ireland, and by a 
great proportion of the Roman Catholics, and especially tiic 
Priests, in England, that the legislature, alarmed at the prospect 
of a Popish Successor, and knowing also that the Sovereign him- 
self (Charles th^ Second) had a Icuning to Popery, enacted those 
statutes of which* Mr. Butler complains,— passed, as it appears 
from the above sketch, not iu Vlic heat of the moment, iior on any 
religious principle, but on a principle of self defence ; from a fear, 
whicb events proved to be perfectly well grounded, lest the nation 
should be delivered over to those who w(p'e soicuinly bound, and 
in practice were showing themselves to be so, not to suffer the 
existence of any religion but their own. 

In this surely there is iiotiiing unreasonable or strange. Still less 
is*it Co be wondered at, that when afterwards Janies the Second, 
having come to the throne, and in defiance of all laws attempted to 
force upon the people his devotion to Popery, and haviiJf; by that 
produced a Revolution (a g/uriom Revolution were wont 'to 
call jl^ and it being then decided, that it was necessary fiuit, for the 
aery purpoie of preventing a re])etition of the same attack, and of 
tecuffiag those liberties which cottf^ not otherwhie be secured, the 
QmitcIi eh^d form aa integral and fimdamental part of ' the Cm* 



MituUon, it was also enacted^ as a natural eoDscquetice, that to 
the Adiniiiiatratiou of tlie Government tlius conaected widi a 
‘ Hsiant Clmrch, noAe but Protestants* should be admitted. 

And if these plain fact^ be adverted lo,^f the real reasons for^he 
exclusion of Papi^tf from any sbarfe in the adminiftr:ition be but 
properly understood and admitted, there is an end of the question. 
*We will not say that it is not in any respect a*religious question, 
because unfortunately {^and hence all the mischief arises) the Ro^iish 
Religion, in all its pecahai ities, is a system of policy and domina- 
tion, carried on indeed with wonderful art and siibtilly, greater 
tliun wa.se\cr displa>ed by any sfic cession of men in any aye; and 
religion and policy having thus by the Popes b< en mixed togeilier, 
the opposition to such a sysU tii iiecessunly partook of the same 
intermixture; and so produetd an l:i)siabiisiiment, which hasb^en 
called Protestant in Cliurcn and State. But ii is not a question ^>f 
religious Toleration or lutokiaucc ; it is a measure, properly 
speaking, of Slate Policy, and ibat it hits any tiling to do with 
Religion is owing to our adversaries, and iiot^o us. 

Without^ thcicfoie, saying that tliis is a question a?// o//// of a 
political iijilnro, which has been said, and may perhaps with strict 
propriety be saiil; \ct we may posit: vti; a\cr,*that the restrictions 
upon the Papists having any share in lilt* govci^iimenl, proceed 
iiieiely upon political giounds; that they ureNufegiiaids adopted 
for the preservation or 'the govermiitSut and that only. It is simply 
and purely because the Papists iini>t ue*;es^;;5nly be hostile to one 
part of our Constitution, thul they are excluded tVoni beariiig ofiice 
in this country. Jt would be the greatest want of wisdom, it 
would be mudiiess, to admit persons iiiio the administration of die 
common wealth, who must have; a strong and overbearing interest 
to overturn a part of it ; ami so to produce a change in that, 
which it is the professed end of all laws to preserve^and perpetuate. 

Indeed, the motives wlflch must most ibrciUly impel ad Roiiian 
Catholics to desire to destroy our Ciiuich and estubissh theirs, 
are the strongest tliat have ever been devised ; because they act 
most powerfully upon die conscience, livery one ot them believes, 
not only that our Churc]i very wrongfully and inipropeiiy separated 
itself from the Church of Uoihc at the Rctbrination, but itet by 
tiiat separation it became an engme of eternal perditioti to all its 
VoL. ll. Pam. IV. 



i’ollower.s : lie is therefore bound,- as lie values his pwn salvation, 
to detest it, and t6 avoid ail jnlcrconrse \villi it : fie is also bound 
by every ti(' of eliarily ai;d love towards his neij;lil)our, to remove 
that whitli is the great stumbling block jn the way of so many 
Christians. Besides this, he is taught in his Church that he cannot 
do a better M ork ; and. by these and odier iner|torions works (for 
he is still stlidionsiy taught, and for this ^eiy purpose, that man 
may have MeritSy in the proper sense of the word, before God) 
be is also assured that he may make satisfa tioii for the sins he lias 
committed; apd secure to himself not only Heaven, but a release 
from the fire of ^Purgatory, to \\hich he must otherwise be sub- 
ject. 

i\(Mcd to thirl, eNc Iusi\e of the wi^Ii Avliich every man must 
feel to see his IJeligion exalted ami had in honor, he is under. the 
dominion of hijf. Bi.diops and I'rlests, mIio lia\o the most powerful 
serular inti rcst urging ihrm on to t!’e over'ilirow of onr Church. 
They coii'^ider onr sees and onr !)eiicliet‘s as their rightful proper- 
ty ; as possessions of ^^lli(•h they have het n not only xM’ongfiilly, 
but im[>ioush dejni;;ed, and out of v,hi( li ll|ey are still by the same 
wrong and impitty kept. Ii\ery itniporai and every spiritual 
motive are thus coudiincd to uiiimate both Clergy and I/iity, 
both Priest and Pi^ople, to biiiig back again that Government in 
the Church Mliicli j'revailed umler Maiy, eiiijdialieally styled The 
Bloody; am* which, it was- the ohj^'ct of James the Seroiui s leign, 
at any cost, and by any meuns, to establish. 

How great this dominion of the (.’lergv over the Laity is, m ill 
come presently to Jpe con Jderc*! : onr bnsv’ness al pirsent was only 
to show, what was really the »jneslKJ!i whi'.:li ?vlr. Ibitler has very 
carefully, ^id for very obvious n .i-.oiss, avoided tofonch upon. Which 
is only one of the instam es in which he* has e:id(‘avoiired to mislead 
the Reader. It became propel, tbcicfure, in tlic very outset to 
.show, tin'd iliis is in no rtspert a cj[nestidu of Toleration or Intole- 
rance; that all the Hisybiliiies of wli.rlt llu* Roininiists eomjduin, 
arise merely out of their bein; in tlieir' very nature, and radically, 
hostile' to our Constitution, and by necessary consequence being 
wholly unfit to be trusted vvhli any share in its Administration. 

Tliey cannot be Prime Ministers^, they cannot coiinimnd our 
Annies, it cannot W5 too often repeated, because they must iiievifu- 
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bijr be desirous to overturn the l^stablishmcnt : b^ecause, of course, 
they would favor every measure which only tepded that way : and 
by every device in their [¥)wer would weaken and impair, inst^d 
of strengthening, its fouiiftiatioiis. • • 

Another circumstance which Mr. Butler has kep^J out of siglit, 
but which is very important to be borne in iTynd,» is the particular 
situation of the Roman Catholics in this country, different indeed 
in some rather material res|^ec(s from that of ihcir brethren in 
Ireland. 

At the Reformation the number of Roman CatboKcs left in the 
kingdom w^as so small, that it was insufficient to*keep up, as was 
done in Ireland, a form of their ancient Establishment. They 
were left therefore wholly, and immediately dependent on the 
Court of Rome itself, for spiiiiuaji direction. Such Priests as k 
could send over from time to lime, and in spile bf the law^s, it 
did ; and they came, as it was ahundantly proved,^ disposed an<i 
resolved to support the J^ipe’s prettjiisions to ijie utmost. After- 
W'ards the body at large were indulged with an Arch Piiest, Black- 
well and others, in James the P'irst^s time : ihenbne Bishop : after 
which they were governed b) a Dean and Chapter, until, in James 
the Second’s time, tlierc was a regular division o/ the kingdom 
into four districts ; and four Prelates (Bishops in^atiibua* as they 
call tliem) as Vicars Apostolical, w^rc appointed to rule over 
them : and that form has continued to this day. 

Now it is evident from this, that as these Prelates are, even by 
their very title, mere deputies of the Pope, they must be peculiarly 
dependent upon him, and Charged to advance the Interests of their 
principal, and to support all his pretensionti. Through them the 
Pope has in fact the appointment to every cure of soulS in their 
Communion, as is the case in Ireland. • * 

In that island, indeed, tlic Romish Hierarcliy, as we have ob- 
served, is modelled according to the ancient ibrin, and a perfect 

* Secl^rd Burleigh’s Tract, ‘^Execution of Justice not for Religion but 
Treason, reprinted in the 3rd vol. of the Preservative against Popery. 

^ • 

^ ** In partibus infidcliwny* for some districts inhabited by Infidels, which, 
of course, they are never intended ty^w*e : but are to be sent wherever 
Pope chooses. 
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€loubk o\ o\x\%. Nay, the Iloniisli Archhishops and BIshop.s' do 
actually make it a point to uc formally enllironed in the Cathedrals 
of the Secs to ^^llicll dicy aie noniiui>tc‘d : thus asserting in the 
most cmpha^-ical manner, that the aiithoilty \vhic*li they e.\erci.sc 
that of lawf^tl Bishop or An hhishop of tjic See, into which the 
Prelate of the <l^.stfii)lishnient has, atxording to them, unlawfully 
intriidi;d. — And so far those Gcntleiiieii may appear to have an 
existence and a jurisdiction more prop(?rly episcopal ; and so, if 
they were in a situation to assert it, of moie indepciuh nee. Thert^ 
appears, however, as to this,ilo be no difference between lln ni 
and the Vicars Apostolical. They must be under the absolute 
d<imiuion of the Pope, (as indeed their oath binds them to be ; but 
olhervi’isc tliey must be so) because as tliey reject all interference 
'or protection of the Civil Power on account of its being an U//- 
catholic SlatH, as tlicy call it, they liave not that harrier against l!ie 
iiniaw'iiil coniniunds or eucroaehinciits of the Pope, which to a 
certain degree the Clergy in Komish countries enjoy ; and which 
enabled the Venetian States and the I'rench King to oppose w ith 
some success the 'i\ipal Claims in ilu ir day. 

What is the authority of the Pope over his Prelates, and how 
exerted, w e sImiII sec us w e go on. It w ill also appear how despotic 
is the dominion ^'f the Ilieiaichy over the people at large. 

W c may now' proceed to cYinsider Mr, Butler’s Address roguhni}'. 
And if you, my Protestant Biethren, will only bear in mind what 
has been said, it wdl greatly shorten our labors. 

Fii 'Jt, in the introductory part, there appears a material suppress 
sio ivW/’ a suppression <^f the truth, which Mr. Butler knows is 
almost as bad as ott<rgestio Jalbi,'" or siiogestion of what is 

fake, lie bigins hy stating to you the Resolution of the late 
House of Co\mnons jiassc;! last session, stating that it would take 
into consideration the laws afl’ccling Aie Roman Catholics, with a 
view to such linal l onciliatory adjustment, as might be conducive 
to the Peace of the United King<!c>m, slaoUity to the Ptote.slaat 
listabiishment, and the general salh/acliun and concord of alt 
classes of his Majesty’s subjects.” 

Now what Mr, Butlef forgot to mention is, first, that this whicli 
was gariicd in the House of Commons by no very large majority, 
when proposed in the Lords was rejected. Next, he shc'uld 
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have mentioned that many \^io voted for •it, did it under the 
^ idea that certuiii Securities might be devised, aiui such Stipulations 
or Oaths brought forward by or on behalf* of the Roman Ca- 
tholics, ns should reniove all apprehensions for the safety •of 
die Establishment from the adopAon of the nt^asure sought 
^tor, and so give satisfaction to all classes.^ And he should have 
added tliat, since tlie passing of that Resolfitiofi, tiie Roman Ca- 
tholics of Ireland had \\ii\\ one voice declared, that it had been 
confirmed by most solemn Resolutions of their Hierarchy,* that 
no further securities could or should be given by them to Govern- 
ment — so that, if that Resol utioli be to be unde[5tood as a plain 
man would understand it, as to be carried into effect according to 
tile plain terms of it, there is now an end of it, and it is little more 
than waste paper. 

Mr. Butler might also have toW you zvinj he was enabled to strfte 
oiil^ that tlie Roman C illiolics of England intend to petition Par- 
liament : it would then piobably have appeared that this conduct 
ot their brethren in Ireland had V(ry much •discomposed them; 
that they have even had some comnnmicutibns with this violent 
r/ass ot Papists, who had refused to listen to them ; so that, so 
hir from there being any prospect of satisfaction and concord taking 
place among all rhmes of his Majesty’s subjeefls, there is great 
discoid and dissatisfaction between the two classes of Roman Ca- 
iholics who are advancing these ClaAiis before Parliament. 

And this will lie a much belter reason than that which Mr. 
Ibitler has given, for his ** confining himself” to the case of the 
English Roman Catholics only ; for certainly there is no such 
essential diftereiicc in iln ir situation, and that of the Irish or Scot- 
tish Papists, as rcqiiiied a diflerenl mode of argument. If it be 
wisdom and justice lliat the one should be admitted to office, the 
principle and the practice must extend to all. ft may be iudeeM, 
and some persons more llTaii suspect it to be true, that the Irish 
Roman Catholics have in-store the claim of right to have ihe Hier- 
archy Popish, and all the endowments of the Church transferred to 
them, on the ground that they are tlie majority of the nation 

• Wliich see in the Protestant Advocate for January, p, 205. ^Yith obser- 

vations. 
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which certainly dd^s not apply tc the English and the Scottish. 
•But this is not avowed nor given as a reason by Mr. Butler. 

When, however, * Mr. Butler cliose thus to separate the t\\o 
calies, he should have really confined tiiq^jself to the case upon 
which alone*he chose to argue. But he hiw done no such thing. 
On the contrary, he has,, chosen to adduce, \fhere it served his pur- 
pose, the Oath tall:en*jy the Irish Romanists, instead of that taken 
by him and the rest of tlie English. What then, may it be asked, 
could this have to do with the case of the Knglish Homan Catho- 
lics ? In truth, it lias a great deal, but in a very different way from 
what Mr. Bulfer meant that it s^iioiild have : for a recurrence to 
that Oath decidedly shows the complete despotism wh.ch these 
Vicars Apostolical exercise over the rest of the Popish Commu- 
nity. 

"Shortly, then, all Protestants should know, that in the year 
17^9, the Roman Catholics of linglaiid being desirous of obtain- 
ing further roiieessiotis fioin the Legislature, dn'W up a Declara- 
tion and Protesiatfon si;^ned by the leading Roman Calholirs 
among the fiidty, and many of the Clergy, even some of the Vicars 
Apostolical and their coadjutois, by which they leiiomiced all 
belief in the Infallibility of the Pope, and in the uncoiiditioual 
power of Absolution in the Priest. Upon this Declaration a form 
of an Oath was framed exactly agreeing to it, and was inserted in 
a Bill brought into Parliameiif for their relief by Lord Kedestlalc, 
then Mr. Mitford. But while it wls going on, Dr. Milner, of 
whom every one must have lizard, sent intelligence to Rome, and 
from R<.»Tne order^ were iinincdiately dispatched to liic Vicars 
Apostolical, not to suffer any .such Oa?h to be taken; and accord- 
ingly, by ascertain instrument < ailed an Encyclical Letter, bearing 
date Oct. 21, J739t they declaicd it unlawful to take aiij such 
Oath. Upon tins the Conimitlce oi Uo.nan Catholics who were 
conducting the business of the Bill, very strongly remonstrated 
with these Prelates on the subject; tliey urged the previous Decla- 
ration ; they argued in the very way in which iNir. Butler does in 
tills Address, as to the real tenets of the Kosnan Caihoi’.cs, and 
arraigned pretty sharply the usmpations of the Puj e, — all tli 
how'cver, had no effect; it couid ndl cvcntxU'it any dung 1'R.e a 
reason for^licir conduct from the Pi dates; but oiiiy after a dis- 



ciission of more than a year, a second Encyclical I^cttcr comes out 
, eni'orciiig the former; declaring tiiat it had been confirmed by tiie 
1 loly See, and sauciioned by the Bishops of Ireland and Scotland ; 
— and the Injunction \\as submitted to and the Oath withdrawi/L 
Wow, how it happened, that only*two years aftet^ this an oath 
^ precisely similar to this which is thus declared to be unlawful, 
should htive been subi|iittcd to in Ireland, iivitlfoiiUany opposition 
fnnn those eery Irish Bisl'4)ps who had thus sanctioned the con- 
demnation of that other, is a matter for them to explain. It cer- 
tainly must cast a suspicion upon their good faith, — it must 
stiongtheii in every Protestant, fiiat opinion so x^elf justified by the 
whole course of History, of the insincerity of the See of Home 
and its adherents, of their tiine-servir.g policy, never yielding but 
through necessity, and then only yielding with a view of resinning as 
soon as the opportunity shall olF<ir. But, however that be, it mtist 
be allowed, that uuder these circumstances, when Mr. Butler had 
limited himself to the case of the English Roman Catholics 
this oath of the Irish lloniuiiists was of ail tilings the last which he 
should have brought forw^ard. It is an oath which it is still unlaw- 
ful for a Koinaii Catholic in England to talce; which Dr. Mil- 
ner, one of the Vicars Apostolical in England, speaking with a 
reference to this very Mr. Butler, calls ‘^liis’’ (fMr. B.s) ^^hete- 
rodox oalhy a icork of falsehood and dcceptioif.” * Surely the use 
of that 05th attempted to be niadd here by Mr. Butler, is much 
more liable to that charge. Mr. Butler felt ic for bis interest and 
the interest of his brethren here, not to be confounded w'ith the 
Irish Romanists, on a^jeount of the spirit of^ violence and disaf- 
fection w'hich these last have manifested ; but, relying 011 the igno- 
rance of his readers, and most unfairly, fie has endeavoured to avail 
himself of a circumstance peculiar to that class of Roman Catlio- 


» Letters to an Irish Prelate. Keating and Co. IGII, p. ^5. See also 
p. 10, and elsewhere. The ‘Declaration and Protestation, witli all the Oucu- 
nients, is published by SLockdale, Pall-Mall, pr. At p. UO, iho reader 
will find a Vicar Apostolical expressly denying thai the Assembly had ** any 
right to require him to inform them of the pails (»f the oath which lie 
thought censurable, or Ids reasuas for thinking them so.*' See also Lucy* 
clical Letter, p. 154* 



lies, tvhich he most partirulaily was not intitlcd to take advaii-*- 
taiife otV 

We now come to ttic Uod}' of his Address, rather ostentatiously 
divuled into sections. 


r. 

r 

The first docs little more than detail the Slatiiles which affect the 
Komaii Catholics, beguiiiing with the of Charles the Second. 
'I hey are stated^as^Hiicvanccs. Now to this, it may be fairly said, a 
sufficient answer lias be»?n given abo\e. If they be felt as griev- 
ances, it does not aiise out of the intent of the legislature in passing 
tiu.iii ; jor they were enacted merely as necessary safeguards for 
the* constitiition, and, when tlie dale is adverted u>, it will siiffi- 
ricntl} appear, not before they weic wanted. The Iioman Catho- 
lic, it must be K'peated, is and must be essentially disaffected, nay, 
absolutely hostile to appail of ll.*e listablishiiient : and theiefoic lie 
cannot be admitted to any sluiro hi tlic administration of it. This 
is llie whole of tiie mailer. A govcrnmt nt has a liglit to provide 
for Its preservatit>n by only employing those who aie well-wishers 
to it; and it lher€ he any class ofineu, who from any circiunstunec 
are so situated as tef have a contrary feeling, it has a right to ex- 
clude llieni : and it w ould act ftiolishiv if it did not. 

On one of these statutes, indeed, Mr. 13utler makes a very cu- 
rious remark, lie complains that the Roman Calliolics are 
disabled from prcsenlmg to .idvowsons that is, he means to 
benefiees v^lieii vacant: lor thej may sell their advow'son?, or even 
next pioentution. Inil, he adds as a grievanee^ tliat it is what the 
law aih vvs to a Jew. Now the answers to this are obvious 
endugh. Win . her there be any Jews or not who are possessed of 
acivuw sous may be a (jucsUoii ; Mr. Butler knows also that it is 
not an ahstflutely settled point, vlielher Jews ap capable of hold- 
ing ad\ ow&oiis ; letting that pass, however, it is plain that a Jew 
could have no interest in presenting an enemy to the Established 
Chill eh. He has no church of his own, which he can ever hope 
lo })Iace in its stead. At any rate it will be sufficient for the legis- 
lature to gu#rd against abuse, when tl^at abuse is shown to exist. 



To eko out this head, mudi^is said about \he hardship of s 
Rr)man Catholic soldier, in beisig forcad lo altoncf divine service in 
our cluirches, where, wilh^the same breathy it is admitted, tliat in 
practice no such hardship now exists.^ It is also evident that no 
soldier could ever liafe been subject to the heaviest pains and 
IWiiiahies" mcrelff f'pr refusing to attend divine ser\ice. 

I/astl), after talking, <is tbev all do, of llic hardship of contri- 
buting to the religioMs cstabll^hInent of the country, he makes a 
complaint which is of a somewhat dubious kind. He says, that, 
“ tlicir religious endowments are ^lot legalised like, those of the 
Protestant Dissenters.” What is that difference which is here ad- 
via tcd to, it iniglit Iiavc been ns well to specify. It does not seem 
to he great : and, in fact, we know, and see cveiy day, that new 
liomaii Catholic chapels aie built, and contributions raised as weU 
ft)r the building, as for pi ovidliig* persons lo ofTiciri^e there. We 
hear also of large esfablishmcnts, as schools : nay, of monasteries : 
and in Ireland, for kc may be allowed to cite Ireland, a College 
for the Education of Pricirts is actually supported by governmeut. 

• 

II. 

TIio seciind head is a sort of supplement to the former, setting 
forth in a very dolorous appeal to us^ llial the Homan Catholic is 
degraded by Ins exclusion from ollice. Now we know of no such 
feeling, or occasion for such a feeling. Many of us have lived to 
an advanced age, without a qualiiicalioii lo vote for a member of 
parliament: or lo sit in* pail lament ourselves.* Did we feel our- 
selves degraded by it i Aliens are incapable of beaiing ojffice, even 
when iiuUualized : is that a degradation f It is an iticident to 
which they aie subject from their birth. And the»case of Homaj^i 
Cailiolics in this country .is not veiv unlike. The Alien is not 
siifft red to have political power, because it is supposed that he will 
have an attachiiicnl in ln.s*iiuli\e country, which may give him an 
iuipio|x?r bias. '1 he Homan Catholic has not indeed a foreign coun- 
try, hut he has a lorcign le.igion, the natural influence of wdiicli 
nmst, we t’ nik, act uni ivor.ihiy upon his*iiund, and interfere wdth the 
duties w liicli he would have to discharge, if lie were put into office 
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I 

io this kingdoiii. Sut neilher tiio Alien nor the llonian Catholic 
are degraded by lliis. Wc remember, indeed, when it was thought 
that Uoman Catholic ianiilics, so far from feeling themselves de- 
graded, on the contrary, thought higli^ ^of themselves, and en- 
joyed no siflall degree of consideration, o» the ground of their 
having adhered to wjiat they called the* religion of their an- 
cestors, under hcJivy disadvantages. If they he ever looked upon 
by Protestants in any view at all degrading, it is not on account of 
their exclusion from office, but on account of the particular nature 
of their religion, which even one of their most strenuous advo- 
cates, (Mr. \Villiam Cobbett) once characterised as a degrading 
superstition and which certainly, to a Protestant mind, alway^i 
comes accompanied with an idea of great bigot rvi» and blindness 

of uiidcrstniKliiig. 

« 

<1 

III. 

Under the third l^oad we mii:»l still hold that it \vonl«l be d« tii- 
tnental, and not htoiefical, to the state, to gi\o to ilu) IIoumu 
Catholics any degre^e of political power. All that is said hy A!r. 
Butler of the luiiubeis, and, of conr>r, as he means to infer, 
strength, of thjs class of men, only makes them the more obje cts 
of suspicion. It ,is believed on good grounds, that if fliey coidd 
they would overturn the slatc^ in order to intiodnee tlieii redigioe. : 
and, if so, this prodigious mass of genius, taleiit, and wisdom, 
which Mr. Butler attributes to them, is only a more, powerful ar- 
giiiiient for their exclusion. We btiie\c, that if put in a silualion 
lobe onr rulers, they would only inore^ cageily, because w'itli a 
fairer prospect, look to a i ^ order of tilings,” which .should 
end, what* they would still call, their “injury, insult, and degia- 
d.ation,^’ as long as their churcli had nut the supreme authoiity in 
this realm. 


We must also still believe that it is not a question of toleration 
or intolerance. Of the Corporation and Test Acts, we have al- 
ready given the rise, and the reason why they wen^ passed; aud 
WC must think that the late period at which tht'V were enacted, as 



il shows that our ancestors wer<» in no hurry, tcf exclude the Roman 
Catliolics^ speaks strongly in their favor. It shc^vs that they were 
not passed without due deliberation, and aflt*r mature experience 
of what the Roman Catholics were, and what might be feared 
from them. It may Jbe denied too^ that eligibility A ofiice is any 
Common l-aw Right,* or any natural rigl^;; at all. How has auy 
man a rights strictly speaking, to govern tiiiOilierf He has itj 
only for the convenience of. all. He has it by some original ap- 
pointment at the first conslitulion of the nation, or by some order 
afterwards adopted. But it is no personal right, in him, such as 
\s his right to goods and chattels* The rig/tf iJ^in tiie slate; tlie 
individual has duties to perforin. And the state has a right to say 
whom it Will have to administer its concerns, as every individual 
may say whom he will liave for hi. steward. It w^oiild be a strange 
thiiig for a mail to remonsliatc with another, because be had cie- 
dared that lie would not have him for a servant. And much of 
this stamp is ihc comphiiut now made by the Roman Catholics. 
Only that tb.e iudividuaJ may have said it ir^m caprice ; but, as 
we lirinly bdievt!, the state, here has acte d upon good reasons. 

Mr. Biitlci, aware ol the weakness ol his ground, ekes out this 
aiiide also with an invidious reference (showing sufiiciciitly what is" 
in the mind of a Koinanisl), to the hierarehy, (he elidowinents, 
ami the luhes of the Establislud Chuteli. A nef concludes, having 
nothing imire to say on this head fd* the English Romanists, with 
a quotation fiom the Irish Outli, with which we have seen that he 
has nothing to do. 

V. 

We now come to cc^rtaiii sections i elating to that which has 
been always considered as the great obstacle that prevents the 
Roman Catholics fioni being on a footing with their fellow sub- 
jects, the Papal Csnipalioiis. And lirst the Suprcni^y. Cer- 
taiiil) tln^ is a very iiiaterial point ; yet it is not the whole 
according to the principles above laid down. Because if it w'ere 
possible for the Romish church to subsist W'iljiout a Pope, yet 
willi its claims of being the onli/ 'Cliuirh, and with all tlie 
motives which have been staled for its members to desire the 
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overthrow of our Rstablishment, tfiere would still be good reasons 
to continue ihcir •exclusion. Certainly, however, the Supremacy 
of the Pope, as long as it is arnigaled, must be a derisive bar. 
It' is acknowletl^ed that he has cfainied and twercised the 
right of tcm^jon.1 poncr. *It .should be ai^iled tiiat he has done 
this under the sauctiop of general C()unri>j, to which, wlicii in 
conjunction Mill! the Pope, by all Jiomniii.sts inrallibllity i.s 
ascribed. It is true also, that his ( lairns have been resisted. 
There is a point of forhcarance beyond which flesh and blood 
wdll not go : aiul when men's temporal interests are strongly 
touched, their ey‘s more readily* open to see, and diFccrn abuse s. 
Therefore wlicu King and Pc'ople were agreed, the Pope could do 
little or nothing in this way. J3ut when lliern was either a dis- 
puted title, or coiisidcrahle discontent in a kiimdom, then it was 
tftat the Pope's power was fell to he indoPAl tieinendons, even in 
temporals. Now the or.iy way in v.hiidi the l^>pe could interfere 
with the temporalities of ibis U‘<dm, must be sudi as coulil not but 
be agreeable to bis* Roman Catholic subjects. His object and 
theirs must equally ^> 1 :, the re.>titiition of their common Church ; 
and we may he allowed to doubt, whether, if the balance should 
be between the l^ope cxerlii^g himself to overthrow our Kstablish- 
inent, aiid an * uncatho/lc Soveicign laboring to ui iinlain it, 
they would all he 'found to tlirof\' their weight into what we call 
the loyal .scale. ..As to the €ri*frt of Oallis, and the Opinions of 
tlic famous Universities, they will be considere»l below'. 

After all, who is to make the very nice dinfuimiiiation between 
a temporal and .splyitc.al Sup^emaev ^ Tlv^ P(jpe is admillcd Iw 
them to b<' judg<’, nay an ii*‘ illible one, and his cleigy in tlu'ir 
conftssiona!^, cxncisej siinnar picigie.eut, in all points of Moratlit/ 
as well as of Falfit *. And who shall say how far this may not go ^ 
Tfi advance the ksiigdom of Hod, which widi llieni is only 
another name for their particular Cliurcli, *ls undoubtedly the duty 
of every »Christian, and who ran .say, with these views of the 
subject, to what that may not oblige them r 

■ See Dr. Milner’s Pci.^lorab Letter of 1308, p. 13, or tlic Author's 
Address to the Ronuin Catholics of England, p. 1U6. 
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VI, 

It is ii{it only a received opinion, but a tenet sanctioned by 
decrees of Councils, jfnd ilinost in!;M»»erable bnlls^of Popes, that 
tliey may absolve sulgects from Uieir aljeginnce to their Sovereigns. 
We liave seen *il above. It is adt*ii!h*d the Roman Ca- 
tholics licre cli^claiin^d it l)y their Oatlis ; ^bnt itisdinicd diat the 
ri'seript of i\)pe Pius V*I. pro^niocs it. Ulii* rescript at large 
may be s^ en in Dr. 'IVoy's pastoral letter fi)r 17LI.‘5. It is a 
luasfer-piece of e^iinvocatioii :t ^ As for the* Liniversitics, they 
\\ill be noticed in llieir pmper place. • 

\ IL 

Pi eciscly the same answer irtust be given to the next beacT of 
the Doctrine, that Princes e\t:oinnmnicated may bo murdered by 
liieir .subjecis. Only as to l!ie rescript of 1791, we may add 
further that in it the words eiromrnunicafed or under excom-^ 
Miniinitioii, ” iu\' not once inentionciJ. ^ 

VJIl. 

^ • 

It should be always understood, that tlio charge against the 
Roinani'Jts is not that lli(jy deem it lawful to break faith with 
ilcnjlics” ^nteraUi/ ; but only wlieji the keeping of their oath or 
promise would be pr(' judicial to the interests or the jurisdiction of 
their Church "riiis U the express decree of liie Council of Con- 
stance in its XlXih session.* And iipoii*lliis the Popes have 
acted over and o\er aguiu. And iio\t Mr. Butler can venture to 
contest this is inconceivable ! lie says that the ^ Facts of the 
Council of Lateran having assumed tcinpoi^l power, anifc the 
Council of Constaiuie tiaving authorized the violation of the safe 
conduct granted to John Huss, are posilive/t/ defied by the 
Roman Catholics! Dues ,Mr. Butler mean to say that he denies 

‘ See also tlic Auliur’s** itcply to J)r. Milner,*' p. C2, &c. where it is 
fiommcnleil at large. ^ 

’ See Bi linin'!, (*o«cil. Constuiil. or see the Author's Reply to Dr. 
liIiliiLiV Oli.-ci vution'!, p. '.M9. ^ 



those Facta ? If Iih shelters himself under the subterfuge of 
Koman C:ilholics*in general denyin;]; lliern, lie makes the body 
at large liars, and Himself guilty of c(]iiivocali()ii : but then he 
seehis to admit that It may be so : — If iluy did it what docs it 
signify” !! the 'council of L.iteraii, it seetns/did wrong, and the 
council of Constance iMfamously : and ttHeies.an end ! ! !^ 
Is not this a Jpretty vVay of disposing of .Decrees and ^^cts of 
Councils ? of infaUihle authority, be it remembered ! No, Mr. 
Butler knpws well that the way to make “r/w end'^ of such things 
is by condemning or revoking llie^Decrces by the same authority 
that passed them,«nd which ha« acted upon them for ages. Mr. 
Butler must be aw'arn ihat if he had utte red words at Rome 

his' life would have answereti for it : or if he* liud escaped deatli 
ill some shape or other, it would only have been under favor 
of fiis being an I^n jlishniaii. 

As to the argument which he draws from the Roman Ca- 
tholics having <!eclined to take the oaths of suprema<‘y and al- 
legiance to the King ;* it is plain that they declined it not from 
any tenderness of con.\<*ience, but because the tuibade tliein ; 

and so (to use his own w<irds) there « jji end on’t.” 

As to how far any oaths wliich they take may bind them, it 
should be always remendiered that they believe the Pope to be 
fty divine appointment \\cx\v Christ upon c:irlh. j\n obligulioii 
is hence laid on them nr)t only to obey but to snpjiort author- 
ity. Whether that obligatnm, or llie obligation of an oath, 
w'ould be most attended to, noght depend upon circumslanccs. 
We, wish to lay no snyre for ihci. conscience^!. 

, IX. 

As to the •opinions of the foreign imive]>itie.s ; in the first 
plac^, they signify rot a rush. Did the Pope hold hiuself bound 
by the opinions of the universities, which* were taken on behalf 
of Henry VIII.? But, besides, they are of no value on other 
grounds. Some of them stfite what is fdlse. Others what is 
inconsistent. One of them justifies the burning of John I hiss : 
and another the intolerancti of Spain. All this the Author 
pointed out several years agcl, and has never been answ'ered. i 
'fhey were in truth mere “ Springes to catch Woodcocks.” 

* Sec t!ie Scqticl to the serious c;taniination, p. 3o, ke. 
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'x 

Ml . Bailor iK*\l slates, lliaflhc RtJmaii C:illiolies deny most 
explicitly that they liohl itf//^ articU of lii^h failh,or think h Imp- 
fuf, lo perm ute heretics for their reUi»iotts ojnninns.^s Now, hero 
again, what he ni^an by the Uoniun Caiholics denying it ? does 
ite mean the Uoniitn Catliolics of Italy, of S|>air> of^ Portugal, of 
(^criiiany, of Sicily, of Jioulh America and ihe liast Indies, nay, of 
the gi eat body ot Roman (Catholics iiili'ciand? If he means only 
to say, that he aiifl a few of the leading Homan Catholics here 
discdaini it, nay, that Dr. iJiAier, having no pfiMcr to per- 
secute, and knowing that in ihii country he ( (juld not be heard if 
he did !»:it li.scJaiiii persecution, has said, what li<* knew not to be 
Inie, that it is no doctrine of his chiircb, it may be so ; but what 
flccmity is that to us ? Very foplish would that man be, wl»o 
should put it ill the power of Dr. Milner to frove how far 
be is sincere ! 

J^ut Mr, Butler has a set-off. We, it sqpms, have been p«ir- 
.secutors. Suppose we had, il was cmly wlftit we learned from 
the Popes, and niiibrtunatcly did not foiget ifiiite so soon as we 
ought. Blit what is ibis sel-oli’ ? Why, it is rcaily woilli attending 
to. The massacre of Pans, (he should have ‘ aid nil over Prance) 
on St. Bartholomew’s day, is not more horrid tlain the atrocities of 
the Anabaptist Protestants at Muiwter! That is, a solemn deli- 
berate ac£ of an eslablisheil government, acroiiiplishcd by the. 
blackest Ircaclicry, on llie very ground of a dilference in n ligioii, 
approved by the Pope on that giound; is to be likened to the 
wildest ebullition of fanaticism, directed auf iin.t Proleslaiils as 
well as Papists, .nui |.*ut ilown by IjoPh, even Luther himself 
assisting! What imieed are the AnabaptislA at Muiftter to us 
W'hal** as he says signifies it r” Again, the Miinings in Que«n 
IMary’s time, of men and •woniPii, for denyit/c; Tntnsubstnnlmtion, 
and that only, are nothing more than the exectttioiis jif Priests 
in the reigns of Elizabeth, and (he Princes of the IHiise of 
Stuart! As to which it is clear that they were executed fls 
emissaries from the Pope, being bis swoni liege subjects, ^and 
he at open war witli our sovereigns*. They died as spies and 
traitors, not as flcrctics. And liow^ few in compaiii?oii" to tKe 
executions in the three short years of. that bloody Queen? -Uisitly, 
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M'ill it be believed } ** more carviot be said against the revocation 
of the edict of# Nantes, than against the deprivation of 1^000 
Presbyterian ministers of their livings by the Act of uniform- 
ily’*!! What? the direct and most crubl jjersecution of hundreds 
of tliousaiuis, nay, millions bf i<na! an<i iinojfending subjects, upon 
no one charge or complaint, but that of their religion, is no 
more than the qecti ig frojn their livings (into which, by the by, 
many of them liad come only by the, ejec tion of other prior and 
luwiid possessors) of a ce rtain number of men, who by rcdiising 
to conform to the order of tbo Church, in fact disquahlied ihein- 
selves from Vernaiiiing in tlint Situation ! 'I'hese are parallel cases 
arc they ? Then we aie told of Oates’s plot. Why, tine or false, 
tlic charge was treason, not lKri\sy. 'i'hen, it seems, Servetus 
was burned by Calvin. Wonld be not liave been burned if In- 
had remained in Spain? Mow* is this then a burning, 

to be set olT ity a Papist I'ie on it! I low hard must Mr, Hut- 
ler have been dii\<.u, how does he condemn himself by flying to 
such miserable sliilifs ! He knows that there never was a Papist 
who was called in rlnesthui for In-. rernri<ni, niert!\ as his religion. 
Never was there a* man burned oi any way vcNed for mmiitaiintig 
transubvStaniiation ; and what milSitms !ia\c been deslrc.yed by them 
for (jueationin^^^ ii : 

XI. 

I 

As to tlie Dncti'i/ics irsprrtijf^ Snrrrflotfif /Ihaoitithw,^ it iai 
certain that the notion of every Homan Callioiic who confesses 
himself to a PiiesC, i«, tlun by that Cenifcssioii and Absolution, 
and doing the Penance enjoroc-d, his Sin is done away. That is 
the notion, in practice followed up. And it is sufiicinitly a«**ho- 
rized by the Canons of the Council of ^Vciit dt clariiig the doctrine 
ni yllivition : that is, tlie sulticieucy of impcrjrct Contrition w ith 
the Sacrament, as it is called. And Mr. Hutler knr>w'8 that the 
passage ^wliicli he has alleged from his Prayci Hook is contrary to 
those Canons. It is contrary to W'hat is laid down in the iVayer 
Books for the Irish. liCt them look to it, and agree in their 
doctrine a^mong themselves. It is suilicieiit for the present pur- 
pose that both tindr doctrmc and practice are liable to suspicion. 
It is all ^rfted on in secret ; attrim/ar ; it has been aliused ; and 
wc doubt not is now often abused. Uut^ that it is liable to abu.se, 



may satisfy us' in the present *case. And d&cs not Mr. Butler 
remember, that he, most emphatlealjy Ae, has been forbidden to 
take, nay, stopped from taking an Oath ^isclaiining the power of 
unconditional Absolutiou ; and that that Oath was condemned ^as 
unlawful ? • * 

^ As to the pn‘ttj traf) laid by Sir John Cexe Ilippesley, follow- 
ing Dr. Milner, in the.Hoiise of Commons* and irfto which Mr. 
Wilberforce fell : Mr. Wilberforce niiglit have escaped it, if he 
had happened to read what others hud written, and which Mr. 
Butler might as well answer if hj can.* . ^ 

• 

XII. 


The Athanasian Creed is a Creed of the old Church, receive/1 
by Papists as well as Protestants. Its Declaraions imply no 
more than our Saviour’s words : lie that bclicveth not shall be 
damned ; ” and St. Paul’s assertion that no Fornicator nor Idola* 
tor and the like shall inherit the kiir^dom of. Heaven. They do 
not oblige us or lead us to persecute any oncn But when it was 
declared by a Popish Council that (he Church (meaning their ow^i) 
was oney out of which none can be saved, it - was th^n also enjoined 
that Heretics should be persecuted ; and this practical commentary 
on the doctrine has been conslaytly follow^ed in all Popish 
countries. • That makes the difference. Papists may deny it. 
But it is a fact. As to the deelaralioii of the French Protestant 
Church, it will be foiinrl that when they said, ** out of the Church 
llierc is nothing but Death and Daiiiuatiori ” they me uit the Catho^ 
lie Church in our sense of the word, does not exclude the 

Church of Rome, however corrupt. • 


• XIII. 

• 

We have enough to do fo answer the gentlemen according to tlie 
plain sense of words, and we must l>e excused from the fatigue of 
reconciling them with each other where thty differ, as certainly 

' Sec the Authors llepl>' to the Observations of Dr. Milner, p. 99> . 

VoL. II. Pam. No. IV. 2 N 
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Mr. Plowden aiuf Mr. Putler* do differ, and therea w 
end on't/' 


We have never ** coanpciled any one to Snte|; our Church : ” jjj 
is they who have actecl thus. Why then iwldress all this stuff' to 
us ? It is, like the rest, throwing dust into the eyes of those who 
choose to be blinded. Does Mr. Butler seriously believe that his 
Socinian Cre^d can go down w^lh us, or with his Bishops ? Can 
we, who believe the Divinity of Christ, and his proper atoiu^- 
ment, join in the worship of God with those that deny both ? Or 
can we use the divine services of those who, in derogation of 
Christas sole mediatorship, admit of other mediators and interces- 
sors ; who bripg down Christ frt)iii Heaven, to shut him up in a 
piece of bread ; who, in contradiction to those Scriptures, which 
say that he was once offered for the sins of the whole word, pre- 
tend to offer him dp every day for the sins of particular individu- 
als ; who bow doy n before images in a w'ay which we believe to 
be idola^troiis : How can there be communion between them and 
us ? When they shall have renounced these tenets, we w ill (as the 
Bishop of Durham has said)* Joy indeed to make one people with 
them ; but Mr. Butler well knows that there is not the most 
distant prospect of this. ?^ay, for the very idea of it he will bi* 
censured by bis prelates, and considered, as he has already been by 
them, as a decided Lneuiy to the Hierarchy of his Church,” 
a mere ‘^smatterer in Theology nay, joined with the Author of 
these Pages by name, ^as auioiig tliose who vex and disturb his 
ChurcVi.^ , By what authority then does he hold this language t 
What can be have in view but ?o deceive those whom he addresses, 

C; , ^ 

as if he were a man who had influence to procure that to be 
adopted which he recommends ? T-et him no more deceive you or 
himself.* Let him not tread in the. steps of i!iat man whom he is 
so fond of panegyrizing. 'Phere never was a greater eijiiivocator 


* In his last Charge, 1810. 

* See tetters to an Irish Prelate, ,hy Dr. Milner, p. 5. and poisim. Sa 
Letters of Dr. Milner first published in the Statesman, p. 31. 
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Bv)s.s»cl ; none lio luorfi clearly proslftiitecl great talents to 
»tlic purposts of aiiibitioii.* , • 

If llie In(piisili<in he luit down, thank jTjod for that! But Mr. 
Butler must know thaVinuch, very afU'i* that, remains to be 

(lone. 

% • . " . . • 

* Sfr /Xrclihihhop Wajwc's Prefaec to his iixjwt^ilion oPthe Doc.tiinc'^ of 

tl^e ( liurdi of KnD;iancl, and, U(' fences of ii, jn vol. iii. of Preservativr 
a;:.iin.si ropery, and Aj'oslicin), vul v. ]>. 12(). 
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SECOND KDITfpN. 

BY ANDl^EW BECKET, ESQ. 

AUTHOR OF ‘ LUCJAM'S RIDIVIVUS/ &C. 


The following pages, \^Titleii in the cause ul— “ Suffering worth/* were 
published several years ago. They are here reprinted in the ardent hope 
that the plan laid down in them may bo yet adopted by those w’ho from 
their situation in life could give it a full and lasting effect. 


1813 . 




PUBLIC PROSPERITY, &c. 


-CiVEK solicitous for the welfare of iny fellow-citizens, and 
iirmly persuaded that' in promoting their inlorcsts I was contribu- 
ting to the happiness pf iny Sovereign (the first and most virtuous 
among in^u) I lately did myself the honor of laying before the 
minister (Mr. Pitt) a plan for the relief of necessitous and indus- 
trious persons, liy a capitation or poll-tax : which lax was to be 
imposed on the afiluent and prosperous in proportion to their 
respective iiicv)incs or siluutious in life. I must her*! beg leave 
to observe that it was proposed not only from a principle of 
hunianiti/^ but of policy ; yet, as our rulers, by reason of llic j)ni- 
sent slate oi’ affairs in a iieigbbou. ing comil’y , appear to be averse 
to ad\ancc ibe interests of the oommimity at large, in the 
belief that jvitli an increase of fortune they iiujst necessaiily in- 
crease in power: in other words, Miat on tiiidiiig Uiemselves tasy 
they would consequently become f aclious—\ shall eiid(?avoiir to 
show, by some few, but, 1 hope not contemptible, arguments, that 


* ** I cannot but sympathise,” says an elegant Writer, “ with every one 

I meet tlial is iu affliction ; and if iny abilities wore equal to my washes, 
there bhoulU be neither pain jiar poverty in tiic world,” — ^'fhese are the 
sentiments, this is the disposition, of a man who knows iiis duty tow'ards 
hilt Creator; aod who, in manifesting that disposition, appears, indeed, to 
partake of the nature of that Divinity whom he, no doubt, adores. 
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the fears which have been maukested on the occasion are ground* 
less ; and that the very reverse of what is a)3preliciidcd would 
assuredly be the effect of an adoption of my scheme. 

The levelling princigleS held out by Mr. Paine and his abettors, 
have contributed not ^ little to awaken the fears alliAled to. When 
1 talked, in my letttr to Mr. Pitt, of jhe too great inequality 
Umong the people of England, it was eviifentiy from a so totally 
different motive, with a vyew so dianteiiically opposite to that of 
the quondam secretary to the American congress, that I cannot 
but express my surprise (commended as the jplaii has been by 
those who have investigated it throughout) thii| no one has yet 
stood forw^ard and become its advocate with the existing powers. 
As the present publication may possibly fall into the hands of 
many who had not an opportunity of considering the plan origi- 
nally suggested by me in my letter to the Right Honorable Gen- 
tleman whose attention I had solicited in the matter — 1 shall take 
the liberty again to submit it to the consideration ol the public. 
Ill doing this, the clearer way will be, in opinion, to reprint 
the pamphlet in question exactly as it at first appeared (especially 
as the impression is entirely sold off,) and afterwards to subjoin to 
it such further reasons for carrying the aforqi^aid scheme into exe- 
cution as may since have presented themselves to*my mind. The 
Letter to the Minister is as follows : * 


To THE Riout •Honorable WILMAM PITT. 


Sir, 

I r was the opinion of Lycurgus, that ‘'the two extremes of great 
wealth and grrat indigence arc the source of infinite mischiefs in a free 
State." Such bt'ing the ccAidition of the inhabitants of Sparta," that 
eminent Liwglver, as 3^ou remember, in order to banish arrogance and 

■ The w'ords of Plutarch are as follow There was a very strange in- 
equality among the inhabitants of Sparta, so that the city was overcharged 
with aiiuiititiide of necessitous persons, while the lands and money were 
engrossed by a few.” 
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envy from the rommonwcalth to ulir*ch he belonged, pci'bundeci the 
|3eojjle to i\tluce th|’ entire country to a common stock, lo consent to A 
new (ii\ision of ihe lun/l, and {o' dwell Ibgether in perfect eqmlitp, ^I’lic 
Sutpnnan times of Sparta sire not to be ievi\iLd at the present day. 

Still, howev-qr, there is manifestly too great an inequality among the 
peiiple of Kngland. As it is my intention, in tlie^ course of the following 
pages, to point out q rneaAs ot removing, in some sou, that inecjiialily < 
of eradicating that most fatal of all State-diitenqiers, too f;rrat a degree 
of poi'trtjf among any particular and vsvfnl orders of n/in, and at llio 
same tinK\with eviduit advantage to ail jaiitics, I shall iiiiqnestionahly 
bo listened to wjth 'that altenlioii vwjiich the importance of the subject 
demands. < 

It is a well-known fact, that the middling or trading class of peojile 
consiitiite the riches of a State. 'J’he Plan, Sir, which 1 have now the 
honor of laying belore you, is not designed to cxtenil to the sick and 
fl^‘d among the Poor, propcTly and commonly so denominated, 
whom sufficieni provision is alieady made,* (and to uhoin, under jiropf.'r 
regulations, it h at all times to be euii tinned) but to those persons who, 
from want ol auecess r.i any business in wdiich they may lia\i‘ been eii- 
gag« (I, and who, Iroin beiin: ( lUiody deslituh; of iricnds, or, at least, of 
an^ in a condition to* assist lliem, aio redund to a slate of peiiuiy and 
disin s*-.— ^Vuhout furthe r preamble tin n, J pnqjCise that the Sum (*t Six 
■\iiIlions Sterling, be raised by a Capitation or Poll-Tax, \\h it is usually 
termed; and this tOt,be imposed on such piisous, and in such j)n»poi- 
tion, as the wisdom of Parlianuiit may dererndne. I must litie take 
occasion to ohseive, that it must not be objected to the 'lax m question, 
that it is an unpopular one. In the present case, and for the purposes 
for which it Is imposed, it will be wholly and totally the reveisc’. lint 
tins will fiiily and pik^ticuluily appear in the Seijuel. 'I’he nioivy lliu!i 
laised, t)r the greater ]»arl t>f it, is l<i be lent out to necessitous and in- 
diislruM's pqople : pait bea* ing intcest at three per ci nt. and part wiili- 
OLit interest (sm- the IMan, page 'jO‘ 2) returnahle in case of their success 
iiVany business or engagement wlijitever. The whole to be under the ma- 
nagement of a certain miinber of persons appointed by Parliament, and 
who, in a ('oinmittee, are to have a discretionary po'/er ot advancing 


* Th« Plan which is here proposed, goes to thcre/hicing of the Poor I\ate'<, 
at least one-tiiird of tJie present amount. Worli lumaea, and the like ilJ^>Lllu- 
tions,so far Iroiii being wdiat Uiry prctciirtto be, me often found to be nurse- 
rich fur idlcucjf and vice. 
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kionoy to sucli as may apply fortlic use of it, r^conlifig to ihft state 
and condition of tlio parties, and from tlio ivpivsen^nion wliicli may be 
inatle of them, by any person or persons of good ■and honorable charac- 
lir. 'Mie expediency ant? usefuliit'ss of suc^i a plaii is suflieiently 
lions. It would be a^considcMable incitement to indusfry, and conse- 
i^iu ntly tend to populcyisness ; on both which, it must he n'meinbered, 
j4'oiijojnily laki‘11, l4i:it the wi lfare nf a Slate Kkigdgm will always 
dipi'iid. Many have l)?in and are now induced to einigralc to Foreign 
Parts, by reason of the liea\y*and o^fHcral taxes of liu* coiiniry — taxes, 
inileed, which the exigencies of the State have from time to liifle, obliged 
its lliileis to Jinpose. 'J'hc assistance here ]iroposcd*to •be given to the 
indigiMU w'ould be a groat alleviation of their iniseriel, and consecjuenlly 
oncoiirage them to lenniiii in their native land : a gretit and desirable 
obj-'Ct, as 1 have hinted above. .Many tr‘o, it should be ncullecled, 
ar(‘ languishing in prisons, and their families in tlie greatest di'^tre^s, 
when, frojii the n ln t so tasily to bd given, they mighty bc'come at once 
both useful and iuippy. Nay, it may be ob-.ervi'd, ( ven of those who 
1 airy on their respective trades or professions with apparent success, 
that a coiisidcruhle number are undv r the necessfty of taking up money, 
at tin ir outset in life, from I'sureis, and the like deseriplion of men. 
'I’hus, oiigiiKilly ill a slate of oppresdon, llu'y an* unable, |)erhaps at 
any time, ivall;':e a single sh liin!', ; hut, tni tlie contrary, labor 
iiiid(‘i an inert asiuy, and iiliiinately destructive del)5i Many of those, 
J repeat, have actually untnin^ to lose; vvh.ile a«lesser number, with 
uveigiown fortums, are adding daily„and with an unjustifiiiblo eagi'i- 
ness, to thrir store. Now, the tlanger to which, in suehastateof things, 
a kingdom will be exposed m case of an insurrection among the coiii- 
inonahy, is apparent at llie slightest glance, indeed, we should ever 
bear III mind ihe evils vfhicli aiose trom a like*dis])arity of fortune 
among the Homans, and guard against ihejg v\ilh the nicest rare. Of 
more recent and pv'pular lunivills, 1 at piiseni ftnbear to sjK-ak. 

So large a sum rd money, as that which 1 propose be raised, wlym 
li.rtnvn into ibe hands of trailosmen, inanulaelurers, anti ethers, must ne- 
ctssarily be the means of giving f inployineiii to a great number of per- 
sons — 1 mean of the luwer^ord.r, who would bo mgaged in the service 
(»f those who were imlul vd with loans, *m account of their being unfor- 
tun.ile, bia 111* way enniina!. — From *.ivizig I’lnploymint to those people, 
I sa)', our io\<* of l-mnaii m’turt would he sliovvii in a particular degree, 
widle l ur livi's and pvopeilies would be in much gn^aier safety than at 
present ; foi that a considerahle iiumher *d‘ those who are sentenced b/ 
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our Laws to clrath or transportation, hf/c drixen by necessity, and from 
want of honest en^aftonicnts, to the “ dread uil trady" of robbery^ (U» use 
a kind of catachn sis) is*ccrtuin. '1 he ceJebraird liEcCARiA has remark- 
ed, fhat “ it is far better to devise means for* the prevenlion of crimes, 
than to study imwhat manner shall inflict a punishment for them." 
The truth and justness of this observation no onoj,! believe, will dispute. 
But to iny IMaii, Itn is proposed to employ the Sunl of Six Millitma^ 

Sterling, raised as already suggested, in the following manner: 

*■ ( 

One iMijlion to remain in the hands of Government for and during 
the term of Sewn Years. 

Five ISJillioiis to /le lent to the Public: Four Millions, at three per 
cent, interest, to the higher sort, reduced by misfortunes — the sum 
. to each peisoii, from One Hundred Pounds to five Hundred. 
And One Million to the lower but industrious class, without inter- 

* cst, in small sums ; that is to j^ay, from Twenty to Fifty Pounds 
each. * 

To some apart of the money intended to be lent nifght at first be given, 
and then a iurther suifl advanced, or not, according as their good or 
bad conduct shall appear to the Committee, who may be assisted in ibcir 
enquiries by petsons to whom a yearly allowance may be given for their 
trouble. 

« 

The simple Tnteresj on One Million, left Seven Years in the 
hands, and for the use, ot Government, at three per cent. 

IS 

The like Interest on Four ^Millions lent to the Public, is 3 20,000 

X' 3:J0,000 

c « 

NofCn 'J’hc above ‘:um *of Oi.e Hundred and Twenty 'J’lioiisand 
Pounds is the Interest ou Feur Millions for the liisl yiar only, 'ibis is 
to*De sirured for tfu* benefit of the ! ..ad, by deducting fnjin the several 
loan-, llu'thice percent, inlerrst at the timc'ol ‘is>uiiigout the money. 

Thus, the end of Scvj u Years, ih^ic would be the sum of One 
'Million 'riirec liiiiulred and Thirty Thousand Pounu:: in hand, without 
reckoning the compound interest, and saying nothing in regard to the 
interest on the l our Millions dining the six following years, or the. 
probable returns on the Five (Millions first lent out to the Public, and 
■which returns arc to be added to the Slock or Fund. These returns 
to be cinplo/cd in loans to the ncccssito'us, on the same conditions as at 
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first, (luring the aforesaid term of Seven Yeai's. lifie One Million, and 
the interest thereon, to remain, as already proposed, ni the hands and for 
the use of Goveriuneiit, diiniig the same spac** of time. At the end of 
Seven Years, the remaining Trincipal and Interest to be employcd*in 
perpetual I.oans, accortjing to the pleasiuPe of the Commi^(c. 'I'he 'lax 
to be then again impose^, or not, as necessity may recjuiiv, and v\hich 
hmy be known by the Uoport of the CominiitiH^ wlto aiy to lay befoie 
Parliament, from time td time, a State of their Account with the Pub- 
lic. 

That the higher class, such as 'rradosmen, lManufiicturers,*&c. will 
willingly pay, if succ essful, three |*r cent, interest on •tlu; money lent 
to them, cannot be doubted; or that they will, in thh like casc^ of pro- 
fiting by their business, retuni the sum which may have been advanced 
to them, in order that oiliers may be in the same maimer assisted : 
especially, when it is stipulated, that such persons should, if any parti- 
cular misfortune might afterwards dttend them, be attain entitled to 
relief; that w, on proving to the CtMotnittec, that their failure was not 
from any inis('onduct in themselves, but from accidents which it was 
w'hoily impossible to foresee, or seeing them, to [irJ^vcnt. 

It may be urged by some, peihaps, that the establishment in qiK'stioii 
4S open to fraud and abuse, and that idle and prolligatc persons may 
squander tlu^ money which shall be advanced to ihcni for their relief, 
so that neither Principal nor Interest will, at any liir/L*, come in to the 
rund. Put ibis must, in a groat measure, be done away, when it is 
renumbered, that ftw are to be assisted.to the full amoiinlof Five Hun- 
dred Pounds, and t/iat oiAy in particular casts, such as the having an 
uncoir.monly large family, and the like; and that ^c«rrr/y dwy are to be 
rclici id at ali, bill hiich as are of fair and honorable character. To 
exclude the liist-nieiitiouetf description of persons iMtircl^, might possi- 
bly be thought unw■i^e ; because it is not ^unlikely that they might 
become sensible of their error, and amend. Such personr^ as 1 have 
already said, might be relieved by a small sum tit and afterwards 
farther assisletl, if they may appear to be deserving of it. With respect 
to losses, there will certainly be many; and if those losses arc put at 
one million, or even two yiillions, during the beforc-mentitmed term 
of seven years, there will still be a prodigious sum remaining to be 
employed, as the ('ommittee might see good, and in respect to the 
application w hic h should be made to them for relief. 

'Fo speak of ihc lower orders of the people. — 'Flic superiority of this 
over other plans, which go to nothing further than the employment of 
the poor from day to day, is evident. Jl is superior, in as much as 
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,th<‘y who have a cliaftco of niakinir pi^visioii for tluir families by some 
cstal)Ji>hiiu nr, (for f)t this tlass ot persons, niarricd iiieii alone are to be 
cmiilcd to assisliincej will exert ihoniselxes far mo n' than in /(/dor, 
■wlfieli is to procure them merely a temporary^ a precarious kind of sub- 
sistince; whilfi'lhey arc at the same tijiie subje/'t, perhaps, to inn u me- 

ruble ills. ^ 

# 

J just beg leave no lirmiark, that the scheme in* question is by iTi 
means of a wild or xisiuiuiry paliire ; on the c<»hlrary, it is uncommonly 
ea^ 3 , and practical le. I'liat the iich and piiweiful will cheerfully gi\e 
their assistance, is bi^oml a doubt; while it is equally certain, that the 
middling, <.r IriFdii*!; class of the peftple will unhesitatingly agree to it, 
since it is meant e.-^tahlish a fund in ])erpetuity, and which is tt' 
aifoi d rclii f to tlu niselvis and familie*^, in casts of misfoi tiinc and 
distress. 

^ Again, and in concInvJon. — We in iy easily figure to ourselves thr 
sexual adviiiilaii^'s which xxould be*d( lived to the nation at Ixirge from 
liie plan which is luTe laid doxxii. Ihnv xcry many are ilnre (1 speak 
of the mitlilling class of peoph*) XX ho at tlic prest iit moment aie *x!riig- 
gling with (lilnculii( Sy^iom xvliicli they caiujot possibly twlncate llum- 
selxes, lluxv v<. ry man) are there likewise, who, vxilli ■'.ciudiile lit'aiN^ 
with abilities (d xariims kinds, are yet unable, for want of a small sum 
of irtom*}', to carry iirio CAecution plans, whitli xxould pcTliap«> be highly 
ftdxantageous nof only to tliunselxvs, but ultimately to tiie state to 
width they belong. • 

Let us reflect for a inomei.r t n the condition of men of good and 
liberal education, but xxlioarc* without the necessary means ’of support. 
Let us think <m the pain, the mortiiicalioii they must endure. “Jle"' 
says a C' kbrated Wiiler, who i> doubtful of a dinner, or trcunhling 
at a creditor, is lilire disposed abstracted imdilaiion or remote in* 
quiries.’' Such, ali..i ! is far tf>.; fieijuenily the ^iinalioii ofwc.rtjiy 
and iiigcnif^as* men, ann t!ie woilJ is a considerable b>ser tin re by. 
T^iese, pel In* {> , afn r rTany hut it ' ‘:'*ctiu’l eli'oi Is to obtain from tlu ir 
fellows that iioi'. e to which they fi<-l themselvis eiU'lled, sink into a 
supineiuss, an apathy, higdily jirejudieial to llu‘ intensts of themselxes 
auvl fandlfes. — 1 Ldr noble rage h cntirc/p repressed : the genial current 
of their soul is frozen f At length, dc.spairing of any kind of succour, 
(for where is the iudixidual to be found who can answer to every demand 
wFdch may be made on his ;^enercsity ?) and worn out in body as welt 
^smind, they stilently dn>p into the all-levelling grave! Such, we may 
observe, many; while others, with a keener sensibility,' 

a^d roused to absolute madness, huiTy^ into acts ofsuicide» nit h ail 
their imperfections on their heads / 
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Bill ii is time, Sir, to think of flusinfr a T,t'lti r/\\hicli however stancli 
TiOt, 1 liope, ill mtd of apologj^’. A 11,1 have to contend for, is, 
that the above specified sum of Si'c Ar!llioii‘> "Steilin^ be fortinvitli 
I'liised, and applied, as ni;^ii1y a? possible, to tht* jmvj Oses ahxady meii- 
tioin'd. Farther to in'*ibt on the excellency td’ the l'lan,^(\vhich will, no 
doubt, receive inij»roveiiient in >our haiKh) ni^on ilu* j)u*sent and future 
'inljM.Ms to b(‘ (leiived fsorn it, both to tlif Si:tle and IVople, were 
evidently a wist.* of wriids.^ !t is f>uvded at once on prinri;,les of 
fnnnnril'i snvl poiifical p-ufrf, Woithy men, tiu uforf, and vv«)rtliy eiti- 
jcens — wbo know that, to ajn^rd suppoft to tliv UJiJorfnnafc part of the 
vommiinitii, is to '^ive sccurtttj a/td Vapptftts^ to the will nadily 

eMibrace a scheme wbieh lies no other ol)j(ef in view* And 1 will veil* 
lure to predict, that tluMbanks aiid prayers fi*' thousands, of viuy niatiy 
ihousamh, will atf(inl the Minister who shall propose, and the Farlia- 
inent who shall fjive it etltet. • 

1 remain, with tlie utmost dt f’renee and respert. 

Sir, Voui (d)e(lient humhle Se rvant. 

]M/iduji, Jan, 1. ir?)'.'. AXj;rj‘:\v Bix.Kivr. 

Such is the plan propo'^ecl to the Minister. * Hu; iniinediatc and 
ATiTtuin beiulits which would arise fioni il to ihe unforUinale iiiiist be 
evident to all : while its remote, or prohalile advanjuges to the slate, 
a vi i’V tvro in poliUes inav easily and eh. ally h ^esce. In iny first 
piildicaliaii, iherefoie, i liw’elt not ciinnns'.antiaily on any of those 
acivaiitaj^e.'?, dccinini; it w holly laiueccssary so to do. Mow, however, 
I sirali jvnu ecd to pat ticnlarizc fv'w of ihem, as tlie weiioiality 

of mankind are :.:p;riren!ly t'>i> innrli cu ia^Kal either hv business or 
})!easui(‘ to iiKjuitt; into fiio p') v/, wi'.ifh, as I have before observed, 
iiinst infallihlv rosull from ilia e\crulioit <d’ my scheme. Ibit 10 
llu; subject. — It is propos’d vi the Letter I * rcthicc the 

poor-ia’e.i onr-df'nd of ih<*ir present amount. ^Fliis, peiha})S,»i« 
ioinewhal more than ll:e plan can coinpaiss. But should il reduce 
thoM' Tali'- one ftHirih only, and which it certaiidy woull^,do, il is 
inidouhti’dly di serving ot aUv ution. ^J'he poor»ialos amount to 
ihree inillions per aim. or twenty-one millions in the course of 
seven yeari. L'nc-foiiith of this r\te taken oiT, the tax for raising 
six iniliiouM for the service of seven years, and whieli at first sight 
migijt be thought a bvirUicn, is, in fact, no burthen at all, l( 
at tlie same time, one milUt/n at the diiectiou of Governu 



menty for the aforesaid term of s*eveii years, which must conse- 
quently enable tlie Ministen to retteve the laboring part of the 
cximiiiuiuty from taxes the said umonqt, supposing the nation to 
he at peace. ^ It should likewise be renfinibered,. that while so 
large a sum as twciity-one millions is collcrted in the course of 
seven years for llyp iise'of the poor, it must indv'bitably encouraj^ 
idiencHS^ but that if one-fourlh of that rate ii taken off, (and vvhicli 
would give the money required, and to be employed in loans for 
the term* of seven years), it must, on the contrary, be an incite- 
ment to hornet ^industry. Anotlier to be considered is, that so 
much iiiuney b^ing pul in circulaiion on the terms proposed, 
(three per cent, for the use of it,) it must necessarily reduce the 
rate of interest at least one per vent.y and as necessarily raise the 
v^iliie of estates at least Jour years in the purchase. Unis a very 
considerable aa-ession would be made to the landed property, not 
less than eighty millious sterling, (reckoning with I .ord Auckland, 
that the rents throughout l£ngland aimnint to twi n* \ iniiJions, and 
valuing estates at oivy twenty years’ purclia^*^.) 'J'o set this matter 
ill the clearest light#— The interest of money being five per cent., 
a person lends four thousand pounds to bring him u profit c)f two 
hundred pounds per ann. for the use of it ; or, lie will give four 
thousand poninls, pr more, for an estate of the yearly n‘j:t of two 
hundred pounds. Is^ovi', if the interest of nioin y fall one per 
cent, he iiiiist lay down four thousand eight hiuidrerl pounds, in 
order to gain two hundred p<Hmds per ami., v. hile he must, for 
the like reason, give at least the same sum of four lliousuiid eight 
hundred ivoinuls, to purchase an estate \)f llie before-meutioiicd 
annual rent. «. 

it is evi«(ent, tlierefuc, that the landed interest would gain at 
l^ast eighty niiili/ms Sterling by i reduction of one per emit, on the 
list* of money ; a reduction, which the syim I have pro[u)sed to be 
raided and cnijiloyed in loans, would, without the smallest question, 
effect, land owners in geiierul,. IIkj measure in question is 

const qiienth of the highest importance. Men make so much of 
their money by redeemable annuitieSy &c. to the amount of ten, 
twelve, and even fifrcrii pea cent., that estates are greatly lessened 
ill value by it. 'Idic granting of annuities should be declared 
unlawful f or, if it bo in any case allowed, that not less than twelve 
years* purchase be given to the grantor. This w'ill giv«^ the lender 
live per cent, for the use his money, and pay, at the same lime, 




an asBiirunce on the grantor s life, and which is requisite, when he 
(the grantor) cannot give seciisity by f)Iedges ([ mean of moveablea, 
fur the mortgaging of lionises and land I consider as prejudicial to 
a very useful body of men, as I intend hereafter to ^how). . When 
this last-mentioned Security (i. c. pledges of moveables) can be 
^'iven, the annuity' w Inch mm is usually done t^t six, seven, or at 
most at the rale of ei;^ht years’ purchase, (a s!iam(?lVil imposition!) 
stionld always he done at life rate of twenty years’ purchase. 'I'his 
Jil^ewise gives the leialor live per cent, for his money — tip sii flic ieiit 
interest — wliile, b\ reason of thet|iroperty pledged, be is secure. 

The landefl gentlemen not being nioney-lenilePs, the rerlueiiig of 
the rate of intiMest caJinot be hurtful to them ; nor indeed can it 
be so to any, unless to usurers and exloitioners — a set of men who 
<mght to be univei sally leproFrated. Nay, it is evident, that ^he 
land-owucrsj though thtw should ’contribute lurgel> in consequence 
of the jwoposod poll-tax, must \et be considerable gainers, since an 
ai>atenRMit of one per cenc, on the interest of money would, as 
already observed, inen ase every estate at ieiti>t four years’ value in 
the pui chase. » 

As to the objection of money-jobbers and monopolists, tliey 
should by no means be listened to. J'/tc good ujj/te pcop/e is the 
first Ittic. TliH, a truly viriuous Minister (ar.d^sucli we have now 
lo boast) will ever bear in mind ; ^chi^daining, as Shakespeaie 30 
iiiiely expressi*^ it, to be played upon i>} others as a pipe. He 
will consider, too, that he must be fur more secure in his place, if 
* peradvenliire should be his object, by g-ainiug liu* good-will 
and afftclioii of the pi.^>p!e at huge, than bs an attention to the 
iiilcia St citiicr of n/df viduuls or conipapics, already ahounding in 
liches, in order b> tin ir favor, and for purposes, •which he is 
at th(‘ same time ashamed to own; f>urposes, lu^wever, with wlych 
almost all persons are yietty well acquainted, and on which it is 
consequently unnecessaiv at this time to dwell. From the advan- 
tages already stated, hc^vould always he sure to have tlio landed 
interest with him, and that is unquestionably the best. 

If professed money-dealers are dissatisfied with the profit ariaiog 
from the rate of interest proposed, « and which even then ' must 
bring in considerable sums, let thenv give up that business enlirdy 
to bankers^ turning llicir attention to commerce, to trade, Aiiid 
manufacture, of every kind. This would at once be the means <>f 
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Enriching tlie nation* while it woiifd prevent the injuring of the 
thoiighlle^^s^ by the [)urcliasc of aiiinuties^ &c. at nn iiiuler value. 

'J’his common practice^) pecuniary traffic, is infamous and ruin- 
ous to many. ^Itcan only serve to add to the riches of those who 
already abound. It is a monopoly of the Vorst kind. Those 
men, indeed, are tl^jedrotics of a country, and^bowld meet with 
encouragement whatever.' If consiclerabitt fortunes are to be 
gained. Jet the active, the ihc|ustrioiis ^>art of the community be 
the favorefj, the protected persons — I mean the trader, the agricul- 
turist, the inaiuifa\:turcr, &c*., and if money is wanted by them to 
extend their scvenfl engagements or concerns, let care be taken that 
they have it at a fair and equitable lale. 

A false kinil of re:isoning has gone abroad that the sort of nsury 
iii«qucstion (for so I hesitate not to term it) is advantageous to the 
])ublic, because^ as it is urged, men arc frequently unable to pro- 
cure any money for their uses at five [>cr cent., though they can 
get it at twelve or iij’teen ; — and that it is consequently better for 
them to pay the latter promiiiiiis, and which they do in the way of 
anmiity on the 8111119 tiiey may be in w ant of, tliun to he ruined^ 
as would possibly be the eai.e, if they w'cre hindered from raising 
the money at a!I.^‘ 

The argument specious, but founded in error. The rate of 
annuities, like tlie interest of money, should, as 1 have already 
observed, be fixed by law. Should die plan I have proposed be^ 
adopted, llie public will know where to find the sum they need ; 
and if the stock should chance to be exhaiisled, a sufficient num- 
ber of monied men«vvill at all times be foiftul, who will be willing 
to lend on jitst and rca^onabie 'terms. This, I say, they will 

r «■ 

* A word or two from Montesquieu will not he iTn)»ropcr here. ** In 
order thiil trade niay be sncce^hrully carried on, it is iKcessary tiiat a price 
he fixed oiiilhc use of specie; but thi'» price should he iiicoiisidcrablc. If 
it be too high, the inert Ir„ni, who sees that it will coj't him more in interest 
tlian he can gain hy commerce, will engage iVi IK-Jlnng. If there is no 
consideration to he paid for the use ofiniccie, nobody will lend it, and there, 
too, the merchant will nuderUike nothing. £ am mistaken when I say 
nobody will lend; the affairs of siociety will ever make it necessary. Usury 
will be cstabhslicd, but with all the disorders with which it has been coti* 
ttantly atte§dc(L'^ 



unquestionably do,- when proper security can be given, anti when 
they become sensible that it vuili be wipbs^idle to get more than a 
legal price. * If they c:yuipiain of this a hardship, 1 an* of 
opinion that we shoukldaugh them tt 4 scorn.- Wha^ right have our 
usurers to complain, •while they are considerable gainers, and with- 
out the labor ano^haJlird to which the trudt^r ai^l manufacturer are 
subject in every case ?. 

1 have already observed,*lhat the granting nniiuities, payable out 
of the rents of estates, and which are usually done at die rate of 
eight or ten years* purchase, should not, in any'casc, be allowed : 
and this I have said, as being highly prejudicial to farmers in 
general, the most useful body of men that the kingdom can pro- 
duce. If landholders are in w^ant of money, and which now is 
frequently the case, they had rather grant annuities secured on 
their several estates, than dispose of any part of 4hem ; and this, 
for no other reason than that they would be the nominal possessors 
of what had been left them by their fatliers. The sum they 
require is thus obtained. This sum, in alL probability, is pre- 
sently squandered ; another is raised in llie sarsc way, and then the 
tenants of the remaining part of the property are subject, at the 
expiration of their leases, to a rack rent,- whicl^ with di/KcuIfy 
they are able to pay. , 

If proprietors of land arc in \vaiit of money, let them be 
obliged to /lispose of a certain part of it. This w’ill produce three 
times the sum that they could raise ou it by granting annuities, 
w hilc it would hinder them from oppressing the farmer ; who, in 
sucii a case, may possibi^ be able to live witlntut ths necessity of 

• 

* Cicero teUs us thaS in his t'me, interest at Rome was at €4 per cent. 
This evil was a consequence of the Jaws against usury.^ Laws excessiveljr 
good are the source of excessive evils. Tlie borrower found himself under 
the necessity of paying for tlffe interest of the money, and for the danger 
I he creditor underwent of suffering the penalty of the laws . — Spirit Laws. ♦ 

This evil, which Montesqirtcu is at a loss to obviate, (though he has 
observed before, and rightly, that it is proper to fix a price on the use of 
specie,) might be siiflic%ntiy guarded ftguinst by making the penalty on 
usury so very high, that the borrower could not possibly pay it. But as 1 
have already said, with six millions newly put in circulation at three per 
rent, the interest of money must necessarily deciease. Usury would pre- 
sently fall to the ground. 

VoL. II. Pam. No. IV. % O 



borrow Mliirli \\e is now contitiunlly obliged to do* Thnt our 
agricnltiiri^ls, gi iirnjlly speaktng, are deserving of particular at- 
tention, every thinking ntatf, I believe, \wll allow. 

IJnt to set matter in ai.othrr light, ff is clearly the interest 
of the land-owner to suffer the hiisbundinaji to stand at an easy 
rent. II (* may tlicni that his money will^be paid to him 

regular imd stated limes ; to say nothing oPthe satisfaction which 
miist arise to him from allowing a fellow-creatnre to /?i’c; from 
ejiabling llni indnstrions farmer to support himself and family in a 
decent and cofiifortiihle manner.^ lleside, it should be reiiieni- 
bcrccl, that even in a pecuniary point of view, the raising of the 
value of estates hy lowering the interest of money, will be fur more 
lliatt cfjuivalent to any rack-imt whatever. 

•J mint here take occawon to remark, that a scheme like the pre- 
sent, is not hkdly to be taken np by the merely plodding states- 
fAd//,' and who caiv with difticully be put out of the beaten 

track.* Or should te be jnade sensible of the advantages to be 

* 

f 

' Such too was the opinion of a late i legaiit French writer, which I am 
iiuliiccd lo IcLY heihre llie leader : — ‘‘Tontc idee trop ctran<];cre a noire maniere 
dc voir h dc seiMr, nous ^eIrliic toujour' ridicule. Le incme projet qui, 
Vii'ile grand, paroUra (ci»en(Linl d’linc e\eculion facile au grand minislre, 
.sera traite par nii inini-tre ordinaire, dc ton, d’lnsenso : & cc projet, pour me 
?cr\ir de la ]»lna'C irit(c p.nini los soIh, sera renvoye a la ve/.uh/iyue ds 
l^laton. Voila la ruron pour laquclle, en eerlain pays, ou los esprils sont 
pen rapahles de graiides enin-pii^cs, on croil rouviir iin hoinme du ^dus 
grand rufu uh', lois dil do lui, t'eU^un h\piinie qui zfiit reformer I'Hat, 

Itidiculc ./je la nCi'tssito d’unc riionnc I’.iit, an\ yeux dojs el rangers, retoni- 
ber sur h s moqueiU '.” A^«'ain, a..rl toiu liing our rcspcclive duties. “ Le , 
public lie c6nnoir, 6: n’csiime quo ic im'iile prouve par les fails. A-t-il a 
jtiger des honnnc‘* de tondilions dilfcrenti s ? 11 demande an inilitairc, qvelh 
^icloire atez-xnus remportie 't a rhemme en place, go L souLAOFMr.NT avez- 
Vot's AiM’oinr/ . r x Misriirs nt riiPLF. ? Au parlkulier, par quel ouvragz 
avcZ'Vou^itair't I'liurnandr ? Qni n a ricii a repoiulre a ccs questions, ii’est 
connn, ni estime du public — lleftctins iJc Esprit, 

* It was observed to me by a celebrated literary cliaractfer, immediately 
on the publication of iny Lellcr to IVIr. Pitt, that the plan laid down in it 
might well be styled a nohfrmie; but that he feared there was not spirit 
in the then adiuinistration fur U. He at the same time added, that 



(lerivcd from it to the nation* he might, as* it would take some 
^ little mouey, and immediate!)', from the rich, lie vet unwilling to 
pi;oceed in it from' a ftyir of incurring itheir displeasure. 'TJiis, 
however politic it rnay-'he thought by some, is ni^-rely the policy 
of the moment and* he must be a shallow statesman indeed, who 
dpes not pei ceive>lh:it to siippoit and cncoftragejhe trading, manu- 
facturing, and agiicuikiral part of the connnunily, is at once his 
inteiest and his duly. For\hough to drain the middling class of 
people has hitherto been the piiucipal olyect of the mhn>fers of 
almost every country in lMiro|f% they must, ifi if little time, be 
convinc<*d not only of the cruelty of the mcashre, but tljat it is 
really d.-strucli\e of the very advantages they hope to gain.* It is 
extremely easy for tlnjse who are indulging iheni.stlves in every 
kind of luxury, to talk of the prosperity of the country, lli^y 
urge it from llie receipts of the Fxchcfjucr.^ No#h::ig, h(»wever, 
can bt,‘ more fallacious, A v oise, or in*ore absurd kind oi rcason- 


wv re the great of ChatlKini in being, he would, in all jirobability, 

i;;nry it into oecutioii. * 

• The safi"frnid of one of our preinl>Ts is reinadviblo. fjucstioiicd 

jihout the stale oflhe country, and when its rihii was appretjended, he ex- 
claimed, “Oh! il >\ili la^'l my time.’^ An answer at once disgraceful to 
lijiii as a t/iniistt'i and a man. * 

“ The bulk of the people, and wliu, hy the way, arc really the sinews of 
11 stale, have been long held by the rich and }Kjwerfiil ot most countries in 
tlic utmost degree of conleuF|U, Tl.c effects ot repruat^jing them with their 
poverty^ as though that poverty were a ennie, has been sutiiciently seen in 
Ifrance. Those whom the alllueiit sliould have assisted, wejo styled hy 
\ hem f^ucad, brif^a/nlsj Ike. IhU they liavc felt, '•cverely felt, the t?npolicy 
1^0 give it no olljcr or liarshd' name) of first neglecting, •ami afterwards in- 
sulting, a once virtuous coimmniiiy, who wished originally for nothing 
moie than to partake, in a small degree, of tlic ordinary comforts of life. 
It is true that the sanguinary •proceedings of the Fieneh aic in no sort to be 
defended. Hut this it is to exasperate an entire people ; and such the fatal 
consequences arising from Louis’s breach ot ktilii ! 

^ So early as tlic time ol Trajan, his wife* Plolina advised him to 
iht of hU people to that of ’ his exchequer. 




iiig cannot be made ftse of. At tin? present day, M’hat numbers are 
to be seen who Vmi into Luxury ^nd extravagance ! lliis the 
meaner sort are enabled to siippoit for a time, sometimes by 
borrowing, and not unfreqi^mtly by tricb.aiid chicane. But if 
the nation is so generally prosperous, why are there so many com^ 
plaiiils ? Why do we* hear of poverty, of dis;Jresses among the 
trading and maiiufaetiiVing part of the coupiiuiiity ? 1 insist, tlie 

reasoning of some of our {loliticiaiis 6n the general prosperity of 
tlie natioifc is inconsequent and doceilful. 

The fact is,«thut the w'eidth of the kingdt>m is great, but that it 
is, comparatively speaking, in the hands of a very few. But, fur- 
ther, can that country be said to be prosperous wliich lias so many 
y;oo?‘, and for whom it is obliged to provide? J^ook to the asto- 
nisliing nniiiber of beggars in our streets, l^ook to the debtors in 
our jails. A re«, bankruptcies less niiinerous than in former days C 
Consider the number of persons wlioiii the law condemns to death 
or transportation. And after this, shall we talk of the prosperity 
of the country, ctr of the people? The largeness of .the 
revenue, as I have, before remarked, is nothing in proof of it, 
but the very reverse, if the general condition of the peofde be 
considered. But by the plan which I have laid dowm, and which 
1 am so greatly desirous of seeing carried into execution, the very 
poor, to whom wc now give such prodigious sums of money, and 
others, who contribute nothing to the support of the stale, would 
be enabled to bear a part in the national expense : since they wlioh 
are in tolerably easy circumstances, w ill assuredly indulge them- 
selves in the cirtWZ commodities of tht^ realm, and from which, 
by reason of their poverjy, th 7 had before been obliged to ab- 
■tain. One would almost imagine,'' said that able minister 
fjilolbert, in a conversation w ith L^ouis Quatorze, and speaking of 
the wretcheclness of the lowe** orders^ of the people in France, 

One would almost imagine that they deprive themselves of the 
tiecessanes of life in order to defraud your majesty of your reve- 
nues.” A gentle admonition, pointing out the civil and moral 
obligations of the Prince towards his people : an admonition, by 
the way, which Louis was so far from being offended at, that he 
shortly after appointed Colbert supcriiitendant and chief director 
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of the trade and manufactures of France. I jepeal, the indus- 
*trious hushandman should be^ncouruged and 4 )rotectcd. The waste 
lands of Great Britain are extensive, aitd ought to be considored 
in nearly the same poiiit of view as \lic cohqueret^ lands* among 
the Romans. A gnjit of these wastes should be issued to a ccr- 
iain number of persons, (with small sums of niifney.from the fund) 
in order to their culfivatiim, and foy the growing and rearing of 
rattle, &c. This, in a little lime, would lower the price of ani- 
mal food, and, indeed, of all kinds of provisions, andVhich arc 
now kept np by rich inonopo/izing graziers, The benefit 

w hich would arise from this to the lower orders of the people must 
be great. Should it be objected that from a greater number of 
persons being thus engaged in occupations which are now, perhaps, 
in the hands of a few, lliosejczr, by reason of the smaller liemaitds 
which there would be for their several commodities, must necessa- 
rily sustain an injury ; I answer, that the ojyection is by no means 
valid. For instance, if the grazier and thctfaiiner are obliged to 
sell at lower rales than they had heretofore’ done, and which re- 
duces the price of provisions, the maimfactuAr and the trader, by 
a certain coiisefiuence, will lower the price- of their goods and 
W'arcs of every soit. This, I say, they must do, or there will 
j)re«!cuily be numbers to undersell them. All, •by this means, will 
live in comfort, if not in afllueuce while the low er orders, as I 
have already hinted, will be kept from starving, for, as the several 
branches of traffic will ever operate on and support each other, 
there will be no ncci’sslly for lowering the j)rice of labor, the 
value of money 'reuKiiiiiiig as before. 

Anotlicr matter deserving of particidar attention is, that con- 
victs, instead of being sent to Botany-bay at an enormous ex- 
pense, might be kept al home, and cn5plf)yecP on board fishhig 
busses stationed round ll!e coast of England. Our sailors too, 
who are seen in considerable numbers in the streets of Eondon, 
and wlio are compelled by dire necessity to 

“ Beg bitter bread through realms their valor sav’d,*^ 

, Youn^i., 


* See Koman Histor:»/ for the Lex a^rariu* 



in the saijic manner, be furnished witli the means of 
supi'ort, bv allowing iIumu a‘ trilling ]>ay for^ their services, an « 
keeping iIumti in vessels ehlirely distinct fitmi the Convicts.* 

^i'he adv;n]l..^/"s \\ hich woifld he derived fo tlie nation by 
so e isy inipiovenient of onr fi'^hcries iiuist bj; asfonirthingly great : 
wliile we are af lli€ savi(‘ time cstablisliiiig a indsery for seaiiietf^ 
which vvoidd con',i (lucntly ^vendor thc^ nncTnistilutional mode of 
impressin'^' no Ion >er ii< ec>>a2y in time of war. Ijut still further, 

and “ ihonirli last not leasi/’ let us think on the Scholar withoiO 

«• ^ 

foriinie : /Ac iHdi^cul (]c)illcm(ni. Let ns — I once moi\' lepeat 
and urge it — let us redeet on the mortifications to which the man 
of merit is cx})osed, who is in want of inomw : of the insults hr 
is almost sure to receive from the we.ilthy when suing to them for 
sofiie little relief.® [n saying this, I am at the same time per- 
fectly sensible, that there arc several among the aflhient of truly 
noble and generous dispositions ; but it is impossible that they 
should give assistaJio»j to all. I allude to the greater miinbor who 
are rolling in riclies,* and who, from envy, malice, or at least, si 
base indiflFerencr, artj^only desirous of liiiiig for tliemselves. 

What a miserable, what a wretched situation for the learned, 


* A Political writer of ahility h:js observed that wc 'rave internal lesoiir- 
ces in this Island, and in the due atteiuioii to the fisheries round it, to sup- 
port at ka&t one hundred limes the number of inluhilants it contains. 

* Kn cf'ff’l, suit qi!c les honirccs soient nn’nrcllement crucU, tuutes Jes 

rju’ils I'cu.ciit irii|Mm<*»*.<’nt, s(dt qdc les ru lies et los piii'-sans 

U'^ardeiiL i-. N (rjiilrui^coinn. * imicpiochcde leurhonlu nr, soil cnfiii 

qu’iL vcalcul, se st n-ii ure mix deiij ’ides impoilnns des malhe'.ircn\ ; il est 
certain qu’i’s rnallr.iilenr ].i"sqiio tonioiii** le ini^eiahlc. La nioiiuhefantcqn’il 
fain, cst nil pit'lrAlf? ‘rulVisani pour liii refuser lout serunrs : on vent quo les 
manieureiix s ’ irin, |..irfiii>. Lo nn nmi, la vaie de I’intoilniie fait, siir la 
plnpart (Its iioinnic'J, refi'e-l d.e la u te de Medus*' « a sen aspect Jes coeurs sc 
changcut en lorlun-.” .l)c 1,' i'l&pnt. • 

Pride, that pla ;;ue of human nature, which does measure happiness 
so mucli hv its o'.-n conveninuc'i, as by the niisenes uf others, and would 
not he salislied v\ii!i being a Oudde-*'', if none were left that were miserahlc 
over whom ^^hc mi-ht in**!!!! : and thinks its own happiness shines the 
hriLjhterby comparing it with the misfortunes of other persons ; that by so 
displaying its own wealth, those persons may feel their poverty the more 
sensibly.’* T/tomus More. 
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the ingenious^ and the vii tiicfus ! who are Ahligcd to solicit aiil 
^ from persons whom, while soliciting it, ihcy^caiuiot hut despise. 
In sickness, perha/^s; ^or, if in healthy unable to jiiirchase the 
books which may be ^wanting to thg;n, in order to complete* the 
several performances they might have in hand, tfnd from which 
they might derive to\hemselves at once liotli honor and profit. 

In the name of tho Father of mercies '/let us then stretch forth 
our hand in support of Ihe deserving of every class. Let us 
consider that in so doing we may probably, in the cK)urse of a 
little time, enable those very men, who are lfo^J in the greatest 
distress, to pour the halm of comfort into tlie wounds of the 
afflicted. Lei us finally remember too, that tlie philosophy both 
of Aristotle and Pluto (and it is the philosophy nut so much of 
the head as of the heart) considered wealth an a desirable hhss^ 
ingi and looked on poverty as an obstacle to lli^ exercise of every 
xirtuc. 

Here is yet another matter which I w^T)uId particularly recom- 
mend to the consideration of the world.. Many of our young 
and beautiful women are driven by actually ant into the most in- 
famous courses of life. I therefore propose that the interest of 
the four millions lent to the public (which inteiesl at three per 
cent, per annum amounts to a considerable sum) be set apart cii* 
tiroly for the use of destitute females ; that is to say, that it he dealt 
out to t4icm ill marriage portions of fifty and one huiuircd pounds 
each, &c. But to place my plan or project in a more political 
point of vieii). It is not the almost total abolition of taxes (as 
proposed by J^aiiie) lhat can make a country great and florisli- 
ing, so as to witlisland the elTorts its seveial enemies : it is 
the enabling the people to pay those taxes^ that innst effectually 
do it. By aiming at a perfect equality ^ a turbulent, ilcmocra- 
tical form of govcrnni^iit would be established : which, iuSeed, 
and properly speaking, is not a government, but, as Plato has 
observed, a shop or* warehouse of all sorts of G*overnnients. 
Ill a word, I am persuaded that an absolute levelling system is 
in no sort wise expedient, or even practicable, unless for a mo- 
ment. To attempt its cstablishniait were positive madness ; aiid^ 
to oppose it without affording some assistance to the pepple, 
were the same. The most advisable measurei tberefore, that 



can be pursued is clearly that wliiclli I have pointed out. The 
middle wav is the safest." It is the best. This loo, I will add, 0 
is. the very time for the phdi in question. • Now, when the Rights 
of Man are so^ loudly* insisted on: This attV!ntion, by gaining the 
afFections of the middling class of the peoplC| would be a greater 
security to the^ kiugdonf than hosts of soldiers in arms, while ita» 
prosperity would be certain ; and if at thi? same time we con- 
vince the lower oiders that wx consider them as Men, we may be 
sure of thtflr hearts. But this matter is so very ably set forth by 
M. Nccker,* tliat*I should beg Jhave to adduce his opinion in 
support of what 1 have advanced. The onl) question then is, 
whether the few, and those abounding, Teallozcing, as one may 
indignantly call it, in riches, shall yield to the many, who are 
evidently poor and distressed ; or these to them, in order that 
they may the m<fre indulge in luxury and extravagance of every 
kind ? But let us yet hopd that they will listen to the cries of the 
unfortunate w'hich dail^’ go Jorlli in tlic streets that they will 
stand forward wdlh tl>e petty sums which are required from them, 
and hasten the bencCceiit act which I have proposed. If this 
they W'ill not do ; why let them be told, that their right, their 
pouer, is but usiy ped ; and that they may be in danger of feel- 
ing the distress, at H’hjth tlicy at present make a mock. After all, 

1 doubt not that there is still a,considerable number of persons^ 
who, on hardly n^adiUg t!ie title page of liie. present pfuTiphiet, 
will exclaim in warmth — Do we not already contribute largely 


• A roiiliiiMal atloni K)!! lo«,thc iiucrests of the people, is of all obliga- 
tion^, that wiiiyh is ino-t CM<‘n‘-ivr in I'.s operation ; and this principle ron- 
sidrred as a simple rule ul' lojidnrt, \vould perhaps he sufficient to direct 
cverj measure of the Minister. Ta fa( ' it is not alone as being one of the 
most ..irreil duties t f Innnanity, that I would recomiin nd to the Minister of 
the fjiia* ices, J.I1C pruiei tion 01 the (people at larije, and the defence of the 
poor in particular; hut it is likewise because thafsnlicitiide is an efficacious 
mode of augmenting the prosperity and strcngrti of a state ” 

Administration of the. finance tf France. 

M. Nccker, however, has only in a general way, recommended an at- 
tention to the interests of ihe people, has laid down no particular 
plan for promoting those interests. 




to the relief of necessitous people^ and shaft we farther be buF- 
tliencd : ” • • * 

» This is indeed, u very hasty, and earoneous conclusion. ^Tlie 
plan, as before observed, is to reduce the pewr rates at least 
one-third of what t^ey at present stand at, and which I am firmly 
.j^ersnaded it vi\»uld almost instantly effect. • But were it even 
possible that the smwe siiin should be required as before for the 
support of tlic poor, still* there arc many, very many indeed, who 
stand purticnlarly ill need of the assistance 1 am so •greatly de- 
sirous of proem iii^ to thcin:-^Meii, who frdmi education, from 
former in life - high, perhaps, and ^fiorishiiig, (but re- 

liuced, some by unavoidable niisfortunes, and some by the base- 
ness of mankind) are tinwilling, are unable^ in short, by reason 
of a docent, or becoming )>ride, that jpt^attends them in their /all, 
to acce[)t the support which a poor-house might possibly give. 
Those, 1 say, are the persons to whonf, above all, I would afford 
relief. ^ ^ 

1 am thoroughly sensilile, that very many arguments might yet 
be brought forvvard in favor of my seheau4 I cannot but be of 
opinion, however, that 1 have said enough to the inhabitants of a 

‘‘ Christian LanfC' Power and fortune,” gays the admirable 

Plato — must concur with justice and prudf^iicc in order to ac- 
complish any thing great and glorjoiis in the management of pub- 
lic affairs.” 

To power and fortune, iberefore, (aided by the cardinal virtues 
w’hicii the Athenian sage has pointed out,) I submit the matter 
contained in tJic foregoing pages: which originates entirely in the 
love of mv Country and my King. • 
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